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The External HisTory of the Cavurcn. 


CHATS 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to 
the church, 


the cauſes, to which we are to attribute 
the outward ſtate of the church, and the 
events which happened to it during this century, d pate of 
we mult keep in view the civil hiſtory of this pe- empue. 
riod of time. It is, therefore, proper to. ob- 
ſerve, that, in the beginning of this century, 
the Roman empire was divided into two diſtin 
ſovereignties, of which the one comprehended- 
the eaſtern provinces, the other, thoſe of the 
weſt, Arcapivs, the emperor of the eaſt, 
reigned at Conſtantinople; and Hook Ius, who 
governed the weſtern provinces, choſe Ravenna 
for the place of his reſidence. This latter prince, 
remarkable only for the ſweetneſs of his temper, 
and the goodneſs of his heart, neglected the great 
affairs of the empire, and, inattentive to the 
welghty duties of his ſtation, held the reins of 
government with an unſteady hand. The Goths 
took advantage of this criminal indolence ; made 
incurſions into Tah); laid waſte its faireſt pro- 
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CEN T. vinces; and ſometimes carried their deſolations as 


Par 1, far as Rome, which they ravaged and plundered 
in the moſt dreadful manner. Theſe calamities, 


which fell upon the weſtern part of the empire 
from the Gothic depredations, were followed by 
others ſtill more dreadful under the ſucceeding 
emperors. A fierce and warlike people, iſſuing 
out of Germany, overſpread Tah, Gaul, and 
Spain, the nobleſt of all the European provinces, ' 
and erected new kingdoms in theſe fertile coun- 
tries; and Opoactn, at laſt, at the head of the 
Heruli, having conquered Avcusrtvui us, in the 
year 476, gave the mortal blow to the weſtern 
empire, and reduced all 7aly under his domi- 
nion. About ſixteen years after this, Treo- 


DoRIC, king of the Oftrogoths, made war upon 


theſe Barbarian invaders, at the requeſt of Zeno, 
emperor of the eaſt, conquered Opoacrr in ſe- 
veral battles, and obtained, as the fruits of his 
victories, a kingdom for the Oſtrogoths in 7taly, 
which ſubſiſted under various turns of fortune 
from the year 493 to 552 [a]. 

Theſe new monarchs of the weſt pretended to 
acknowledge the ſupremacy of the emperors who 
relided at Conſtantinople, and gave ſome faint ex- 
ternal marks of a diſpoſition to reign in ſubordi- 
nation to them; but, in reality, they ruled with 
an abſolute independence, in their reſpective go- 
vernments, and, as appears particularly by the 
dominion exerciſed by Tazoporic in Ha, left 
nothing remaining to the eaſtern emperors but a 
mere ſhadow of power and authority {b]}. 


II. Theſe 


La] See, for a fuller illuſtration of this branch of hiſtory, 
the learned work of Dr Bos, intitled, Hiſtoire Critique de la 
Monarchie F rangoiſe, tom. 1. p. 258; as alſo Mas cow's Hi/- 


tory of the Germans. 


[4] Car. pu Faesng, Difert. xxiii. ad Hiftor. Ludowici 
8, p. 280. MyxaATORII Antiq. Aal. tom. ii. p. 578. 832. 
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II. Theſe conſtant wars, and the inexpreſſible 
calamities with which they were attended, were 
undoubtedly 'detrimental to the cauſe and pro- 
= of Chriſtianity, It muſt, however, be ac- 

nowledged, that the Chriſtian emperors, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who ruled in the eaſt, were active 
and aſſiduous in extirpating the remains of the 
ancient ſuperſtitions. Trxzoposrvs the younger 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this pious and noble 
work, and many remarkable monuments of his 
zeal in this matter are ſtill preſerved ſc]; ſuch as 
the laws which enjoined either the deſtruction of 
the heathen temples, or the dedication of them 
to CHN IST and his ſaints ; the edicts by which he 
abrogated the ſacrilegious rites and ceremonies of 
Paganiſm, and removed from all offices and em- 
ployments in the ſtate ſuch as perſevered in their 
attachment to the abſurdities of Polytheiſm. 

This ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs 
vigour-in the weſtern empire. There the feaſts 
of Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladia- 
tors, and other rites that were inſtituted in ho- 
nour of the Pagan deities, were celebrated with 
the utmoſt freedom and impunity z and perſons 
of the higheſt rank and authority profeſſed pub- 
licly the religion of their idolatrous anceſtors [d]. 
This liberty was, however, from time to time, 


Grannxone, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 207. Jo. Cocn- 


LAEI Vita T heodorici Oftrogothorum regis, printed in 4to in 


the year 1699, with the obſervations and remarks of Pa- 
RINGSKIOLD, 
c] See the Theodofian Code, tom. vi p. 327. | 
Fo) See the Saturnalia of Macronius, lib, i. p. 100. edit. 
Gronov. Scirio Marrei delli Anjiteatri, lib. 1. p. 56, 57. 
PIERRE LE Brun, Hiſt. Critique des pratiques ſuperſtitieuſes, 
tom. i. p 237. And above all MoxTFav con, Dif. de moribus 
tempore Theodofii M. et Arcadii, which is to be found in Latin, 
in the eleventh volume of the works of St. CxxrsosToM, 
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and in French, in the twentieth volume of the Memorres de 


Academie des Inſeriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 197+ 
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CE N r. reduced within narrower limits; and all thoſe 


V. 
PART I. 


public ſports and feſtivals, that were {more pecu- 


—— larly incompatible with the genius and ſanctity 


Nations 
converted 
to Chriſtia- 


nity. 


of the Chriſtian religion, were every where abo- 
liſhed [e]. 85 

III. The limits of the church continued to 
extend themſelves, and gained ground daily upon 
the idolatrous nations both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern empires. In the eaſt, the inhabitants of 
mount Libanus and Antilibanus being dreadfully 
infeſted with wild beaſts, implored the aſſiſtance 
and counſels of the famous Simeon the Stylite, 
of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak here- 
after. SiMEON gave them for anſwer, that the 
only effectual method of removing this calamity 
was to abandon the ſuperſtitious worſhip of their 
anceſtors, and ſubſtitute the Chriſtian religion in 
its place. The docility of this people, joined to 
the extremities to which they were reduced, en- 
gaged them to follow the counſels of this holy 


man. They embraced Chriſtianity, and, in con- 


ſequence of their converſion, they had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing their ſavage enemies abandon their 


habitations; if we may believe the writers who 


affirm the truth of this prodigy. The ſame Si- 
MEON, by his influence and authority, introduced 
the Chriſtian worſhip into a certain diſtri of the 
Arabians ; ſome allege, that this alſo was effected 
by a miracle, which to me appears ſomewhat 
more than doubtful [f J. To theſe inſtances of 
the progreſs of the goſpel, we may add the con- 
verſion of a conſiderable number of Jews in the 
iſle of Crete, who, finding themſclves groſsly de- 
luded by the impious pretenſions of an impoſtor, 


Le] AnasTas1vs prohibited, towards the concluſion of 
this century, the combats with the wild beaſts, and other 
ſhews. As8EMan. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 246. 


IVI ASSEMANNI Bib, Orient, Vat. tom. i. p. 246. 
called 
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called Mosrs CRETEXSsis [g], who gave himſelf CENT, 


out for the Mess1an, opened their eyes upon the 
truth, and embraced the Chriſtian religion of their 
own accord [Y]. 

IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces 
the Roman empire in the weſt, were not all con- 
verted to Chriſtianity at the ſame time. Some 
of them had embraced the truth before the time 

of their incurſion; and ſuch, among others, was 
the caſe of the Goths. Others, after having 
erected their little kingdoms in the empire, em- 
braced the goſpel, that they might thus live with 
more ſecurity amidſt a-people, who, in general, 
profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. Ir 1s, however, 
uncertain (and likely to continue ſo) at what 
time, and by whoſe miniſtry, the Vandals, Sueves, 
and Alans were converted to Chriſtianity. With 
reſpe& to the Burgundians, who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, and who paſſed from thence 
into Gaul, we are informed, by SockaTEs [i], 
that they embraced the goſpel of their own accord, 
from a notion that CHRIST, or the God of the 
Romans, who had been repreſented to them as a 
moſt powerful being, would defend them againſt 


ty [2] We ſhall give the relation of Soc aTes, concern- 
ing this impoſtor, in the words of the learned and eſtimable 
author of the Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. ** In the time 
% of THEODos1IUs the younger an impoſtor aroſe, called 
« Moses CRETENSsISs. He pretended to be a ſecond Mo- 
4 $xs, ſent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and 
© promiſed to divide the ſea, and give them a ſafe paſſage 
„% through it. They aſſembled together, with their wives 
« and children, and followed him to a promontory, He 
« there commanded them to caſt themſelves into the ſea. 
% Many of them obeyed and periſhed in the waters, and 
«© many were taken up and ſaved by fiſhermen. Upon this, 
«© the deluded Jews would have torn the impoſtor to pieces; 
«© but he eſcaped them, and was ſeen no more.“ See Jox- 
Tin's Remarks, &c. firſt edit, vol. iii. p. 331. 
5] SocrarTEs, Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. p. 383. 
b Idem, Hift. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 371. 
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e EN r. the rapires and incurſions of the Huns, They 


I. afterwards ſided with the Arian party, to which 
alſo the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were zeal- 
ouſly attached, All theſe fierce and warlike na- 
tions judged a religion excellent, in proportion 
to the ſucceſs which crowned the arms of thoſe 
that profeſſed it, and eſteemed, conſequently, 


that doctrine the beſt, whoſe profeſſors had gained 


the greateſt number of victories, When there- 
fore they ſaw the Romans poſſeſſed of an empire 
much more extenſive than that of any other 
people, they concluded that CarisT, their God, 
was of all others the moſt worthy of religious 
homage. -. 

V. It was the ſame principle and the ſame 
views that engaged CLovis [&], king of the Salii, 
a nation of the Franks, to embrace Chriſtianity. 
This prince, whoſe ſignal valour was accompa- 
nied with barbarity, arrogance, and injuſtice, 
founded the kingdom of the Franks in Gaul, after 
having made himſelf maſter of a great part of that 
country, and meditated with a ſingular eagerneſs 
and avidity the conqueſt of the whole. His con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian religion, is dated from the 
battle he fought with the Alemans in the year 
496, at a village called Tolbiacum [I]; in which, 
when the Franks began to give ground, and their 
affairs ſeemed deſperate, he implored the aſſiſtance 
of CHRIST (whom his queen CLoTHILD1s, daugh- 
ter of the king of the Burgundians, had often re- 
preſented to him, in vain, as the ſon of the true 
God), and ſolemnly engaged himſelf, by a vow, 
to worſhip him as his Fo, if he rendered him 
victorious over his enemies, Victory decided in 


[5] Beſides the name of Crovis, this prince was alſo 
called CLopovzus, HLupoyicus, Lupbovicus, and Lu- 
DICIN, . 

I] Telbiacum is thought to be the preſent Zulpich, 
which is about twelve miles from Cologn, 


favour 


Cnay. IJ. Proſperons Euents. | 7 


favour of the Franks; and Crovis, faithful to his e ENT. 
engagement, received baptiſm at Rheims In], to- PART 1. 
wards the concluſion of that ſame year, after hay- —<—, 
ing been inſtructed by RxMicrvs, biſhop of that 
City, in the doctrines of the goſpel [u]. The ex- 
ample of the king had ſuch a powerful effect upon 
the minds of his ſubjects, that three thouſand of 
them immediately followed it, and were bap- 
tized with him. Many are of opinion, that the 
deſire of extending his dominions was that which 
contributed principally to render CLovis faithful 
to his engagement; though ſome influence may 
alſo be allowed to the zeal and exhortations of his 
queen CLoTHILD1S. Be that as it will, nothing 
is more certain than that his profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity was, in effect, of great uſe to him, both in 
confirming and enlarging his empire. 
The miracles, which are ſaid to have been 
wrought at the baptiſm of CLovis, are utterly un- 
worthy of the ſmalleſt degree of credit, Amon 
others the principal prodigy, that of the phial 
full of oil ſaid to be brought from heaven by 
a milk white dove, during the ceremony of bap- 
tiſm, is a fiction, or rather, perhaps, an impoſ- 
ture; a pretended miracle contrived by artifice 
and fraud [o]. Pious frauds of this nature were 
very commonly practiſed in Gaul and in Spain 
| at 


(> [m] See Grecory of Tours, Hiftoria Francorum, lib. 
ii. cap. xxx, Xxxi, Henry Count Bunav's Hiftoria Im- 
perii Romano-Germanici, tom. i. p. 588. Des Bos's Hiſtoire 
Critique de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. ii. p. 340. 

l] The Epitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks tells 
us, that RemiGc1vus having preached to CLovis, and thoſe 
who had been baptized with him, a ſermon on the paſſion 
of our Saviour; the king, in hearing him, could not for- 

bear crying out, If I had been there with my Franks, that 
« ſhould not have happened.” 

[e] The truth of this miracle has been denied by the 
learned Joux James CHIFLET, in his book De ampulla Rhe- 
menſi, printed in folio, at Antwerp, in the year 1651; and it 
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at this time, in order to captivate, with more 
facility, the minds of a rude and barbarous people, 
who were ſcarcely ſuſceptible of a rational con- 
viction. 

The converſion of CLovis is looked upon by 
the learned as the origin of the titles of Moſt Chri- 
ſtian king, and Eldeſt fon of the church, which have 
been ſo long attributed to the kings of France p]. 
For if we except this prince, all the kings of 
thoſe barbarous nations, who ſeized upon the 
Roman provinces, were either yet involved in the 
darkneſs of paganiſm, or infected with the Arian 
hereſy. 

VI. CELESTIxE, the Roman pontiff, ſent Par- 
LADIUS into Jreland, to propagate the Chriſtian 
religion among the rude inhabitants of that iſland. 


has been affirmed by Ver Tor, in the Memoires de Þ Academie 
des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 350. After a 
mature conſideration of what has been alleged on both ſides 
of the queſtion, I can ſcarcely venture to deny the fat: Iam 
therefore of opinion, that, in order to confirm and fix the 
wavering faith of this Barbarian prince, Remicrvs had pre- 
pared his meaſures before-hand, and trained a pigeon by vaſt 
application and dexterity in ſuch a manner, that, during the 
baptiſm of CLov1s, it deſcended from the roof of the church 
with a phial of oil. Among the records of this century, we 
find accounts of many ſuch miracles. There is one cir- 
cumſtance, which obliges me to differ from Dr. MosnzIn 
upon this point, and to look upon the ſtory of the famous 
Phial, rather as a mere fiction, than as a pious fraud or pre- 
tended miracle brought about by artifice; and that circum- 
ſtance is, that GREGOR of Tours, from whom we have a 


full account of the converſion and baptiſm of CLovis, and 


who, from his proximity to this time, may almoſt be called 
a contemporary writer, has not made the leaſt mention of 
this famous miracle. This omiflion, in a writer whom the 
Roman-catholics themſelves conſider as an over-credulous 
hiſtorian, amounts to a proof, that, in his time, this fable 
was not yet invented, 

LI] See Gas. DANIEL et De Cames, Di/ere. de tituls 
Regis Chriftianiſſimi, Journal des Sgavans, for the year 1720, 


p. 243+ 336. 494- 448. Memoires de Academie des Inſerip- 
tions, tom. xx. p. 466. 


This 
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This firſt miſſion [q] was not attended with much © EN T. 
fruits; nor did the ſucceſs of PAlLAbDius bear PANT 1. 
any proportion to his laborious and pious endea- 7 
vours. After his death, the ſame pontiff em- 
ployed, in this miſſion, Succarnus, a native of 
Scotland, whoſe name he changed into that of 
PaTRICK, and who arrived among the Iriſh in 
the year 432. The ſucceſs of his miniſtry, and 
the number and importance of his pious exploits, 
ſtand upon record as undoubted proofs not only 
of his reſolution and patience, but alſo of his 
dexterity and addreſs. Having attacked, with 
much more ſuccels than his predeceſſor, the errors 
and ſuperſtitions of that uncivilized people, and 
brought great numbers of them over to the Chri- 
ſtian religion, he founded, in the year 472, the 
archbiſhopric of Armagh [y], which has ever ſince 
remained the metropolitan fee of the Iriſh na- 
tion. Hence this famous miſſionary, though not 
the firſt who brought among that people the light 
of the Goſpel, has yet been juſtly intitled, The 
apoſtle of the Iriſh, and the father of the Hibernian 


CF [9] From the ſragments of the lives of ſome Iriſh biſhops, 
who are ſaid to have converted many of their countrymen in 
the fourth century, archbiſhop Us HER concludes, that Far- 
LL ADIUS was not the firſt biſhop of lreland, (See his Antiqui- 
ties of the Britiſh Church.) But it has boen evidently proved, 
among others by BoLLanDus, that theſe fragments are of no 
earlier date than the twelfth century, and are, beſides, the 
molt of them fabulous. Dr. Mosxertm's opinion is further 
confirmed by the authority of PRosp ER, which is deciſive in 
this matter. G 

[r] See the Ada Sarfor. tom. ii. Martn, p. 517. tom. iii. 
Februar. p. 131. 179. Jac. WaRati Hibernia Sacra, printed 
in folio at Dublin, 1517. This latter publiſhed at London, in 
1656, in 8vo, the Works of St. PatRICK. The ſynods, that 
were held by this eminent miſſionary, are to be found in Wir. - % 
xXins's Concilia Magne Brit. et Hibernie, tom. i. p. 2. With 
reſpect to the famous cave, which is called the Purgatory of 
St. PaTRick, the reader may conſult Le Brun, Hiftoire Cri - 
tigue des pratiques ſuper/litieuſes, tom. iv. p. 34. 
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church; and is ſtill generally acknowledged and 
revered in that honourable character. 

VII. The cauſes and circumſtances by which 
theſe different nations were engaged to abandon 
the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, and to embrace 
the religion of Is us, may be eaſily deduced from 
the facts we have related in the hiſtory of their 
converſion. It would, indeed, be an inſtance of 
the blindeſt and moſt perverſe partiality, not to 
acknowledge, that the labours and zeal of great 
and eminent men contributed to this happy pur- 
poſe, and were the means by which the darkneſs 
of many was turned into light. But, on the other 
hand, they muſt be very inattentive and ſuperfi- 
cial obſervers of things, who do not perceive that 
the fear of puniſhment, the proſpect of honours 
and advantages, and the deſire of obtaining ſuc- 
cour againſt their enemies from the countenance 
of the Chriitians, or the miraculous influences of 
their religion, were the prevailing motives that 
induced the greateſt part ro renounce the ſervice 
of their impotent gods. 

How far theſe converſions were due to real 
miracles attending the miniſtry of theſe early 
preachers, is a matter extremely difficult to be 


determined. For though I am perſuaded that 


thoſe pious men, who, in the midſt of many dan- 
gers, and in the face of obſtacles ſeemingly in- 
vincible, endeavoured to ſpread the light of Chriſ- 
tianity through the barbarous nations, were ſome- 
times accompanied with the more peculiar pre- 
ſence and ſuccours of the Moſt High [s]; yet I 
am equally convinced, that the greateſt part of 


[5] There is a remarkable paſſage, relating to the miracles 
of this century, in EN EAS Gaztus's Dialogue concerning the 
Immortality of the Soul, &c. intitled, Theophraſftus, p. 78, 80, 
81. edit. Barthiit. See the controverſy concerning the time 
when miracles ceaſed in the church, that was carried on ſome 


years ago, on occaſion of Dr. MippLETOxR's Free Inquiry, &c. 


the 
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Char. II. Calamitous Events: 


the prodigies, recorded in the hiſtories of this age, C EA r. 
are liable to the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of falſehood pAAT＋T 1, 


or impoſture. The ſimplicity and ignorance of 
the generality in thoſe times furniſhed the moſt 
favourable occaſion for the exerciſe of fraud; and 
the impudence of impoſtors, in contriving falſe 
miracles, was artfully proportioned to the credu- 
lity of the vulgar [F]; while the ſagacious and the 
wiſe, who perceived theſe cheats, were obliged 
to ſilence by the dangers that threatened their lives 
and fortunes, if they detected the artifice []. 
Thus does it generally happen in human life, that, 
when the diſcovery and profeſſion of the truth is 
attended with danger, the prudent are leut, the 
multitude believe, and impoſtors triumph. 


* 


CHEAP I 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened to 
the church during this century, | 


I. IT has been already obſerved, that the Goths, 

the Heruli, the Franks, the Huns, and the 
Vandals, with other fierce and warlike nations, 
for the moſt part ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, had 
invaded the Roman empire, and rent it aſunder 
in the molt deplorable manner. Amidſt theſe ca- 
lamities, the Chriſtians were grievous, nay, we 
may venture to ſay, the principal ſufferers. It 
is true, theſe ſavage nations were much more in- 
tent upon the acquilition of wealth and dominion, 


t] Thisis ingenuouſly confefT-d by the Benedictine monks, 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 33- and happily 
expreſſed by Livy, Hi. ib. xxiv. cap. x. $6. Prodigia multa 
nuntiata ſunt, que quo magis credebant ſimplices et religiofs bo- 
mines, eo plura nuntiabantur. 

[4] SULP1ITIUS SEVERUS, Dial. i. p. 438. Ep. i. p. 457+ 
Dial. iii. cap. ii. p. 487. 
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than upon the propagation or ſupport of the Pa- 
gan ſuperſtitions; nor did their cruelty and op- 
poſition to the Chriſtians ariſe from any religious 
principle, or from an enthuſiaſtic defire to ruin 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity z; it was merely by the 
inſtigation of the Pagans, who remained yet in 
the empire, that they were excited to treat with 
ſuch ſeverity and violence the followers of CHRIS r. 
The painful conſideration of their abrogated rites, 
and the hopes of recovering their former liberty 

and privileges by the means of their new maſters, 
induced the worfhipers of the gods to ſeize with 
avidity every opportunity of inſpiring them with 
the moſt bitter averſion to the Chriſtians. Their 
endeavours, however, were without the deſired 
effect, and their expectations were entirely diſap- 
po ointed. The greateſt part of theſe barbarians 
embraced Chriſtianity; though it be alſo true, 


that, in the beginning of their uſurpations, the 


profeſſors of that religion ſuffered heavily under 
the rigour of their government. | 

II. To deſtroy the credit of the goſpel, and to 
excite the hatred of the multitude ' againſt the 
Chriſtians, the Pagans took occaſion, from the 
calamities and tumults which diſtracted the em- 
Pire, to renew the obſolete complaint of their 
anceſtors againſt Chriſtianity, as the ſource of 
theſe complicated woes. They alleged, that, be- 
fore the coming of Car1sT, the world was bleſſed 
with peace and proſperity z but that, ſince the 
progrels of his religion every where, the. gods, 
filled with ind! ignatlon to ſee their worſhip ne- 
glected and their altars abandoned, had viſited 
the earth with thoſe plagues and deſolations, which 
increaſed every day. This fecble objection was 


entirely removed by Auousrix, in his book Con- 


cerning the city of Cod; a work extremely rich and 
ample in point of matter, and filled with the moſt 
profound and diverſified erudition. It alfo drew 

a com- 


Cp. II. Calamitous Events. 


a complete confutation from the learned pen of 
Oxos1vs, who, in a hiſtory written exprelsly for 
that purpoſe, ſhewed, with the utmoſt evidence, 
that not only the ſame calamities now complained 
of, but alſo. plagues of a much more dreadful 
kind, had afflicted mankind before the Chriſtian 
religion appeared in the world. 

The calamities of the times produced ſtill more 
pernicious effects upon the religious ſentiments of 
the Gauls. They introduced among that people 
the moſt deſperate notions, and led many of them 
to reject the belief of a ſuperintending provi- 
dence, and to exclude the deity from the govern- 
ment of the univerſe. Againſt theſe frenetic in- 
fidels, SALVIAN wrote his book Concerning the di- 
vine government, 

III. Hitherto we have given only a general view 
of the ſufferings of the Chriſtians; it is however 
Proper, that we enter into a more diſtinct and par- 
ticular account of that matter. 

In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the 
Goths and Vandals, whoſe cruel and facrilegious 
ſoldiery reſpected neither the majeſty of religion 
nor the rights of humanity, committed acts of 
barbarity and violence againſt a multitude of 
Chriſtians, 

In Britain, a long ſeries of tumults and divi- 
ſions involved the Chriſtians in many troubles. 
When the affairs of the Romans declined in that 
country, the Britons were tormented by the Picts 
and Scots, nations remarkable tor their violence 
and ferocity. Hence, after many ſufferings and 
diſaſters, they choſe, in the year 445, VorTI- 
GERN for their king. This prince, finding him- 
ſelf too weak to make head againſt the enemies 
of his country, called the Anglo-Saxons from 


T3 
CERT, 
PAR T I. 


The perſe- 
— 


Germany to his aid in the year 449. The conſe- 


quences of this meaſure were pernicious; and it 
ſoon appeared that this people, who came as auxi- 
| liaries 
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CENT. liaries into Britain, oppreſſed it with calamities 
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Parr I. more grievous than thoſe which it had ſuffered from 
—— jts enemies. For the Saxons aimed at nothing 


In Perſia. 


leſs than to ſubdue the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and to reduce the whole iſland under 
their dominion. Hence a moſt bloody and ob- 
ſtinate war aroſe between the Britons and Saxons, 
which, after having been carried on, during the 
ſpace of an hundred and thirty years, with various 
ſucceſs, ended in the defeat of the Britons, who 
were forced to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and to 
ſeek a retreat in Batavia and Cambria. During 
theſe commotions, the ſtate of the Britiſn church 
was deplorable beyond expreſſion; it was almoſt 
totally overwhelmed and extinguiſhed by the An- 
glo-Saxons, who adhered to the worſhip of the 


gods, and put an immenſe number of Chriſtians | 


to the moſt cruel deaths [w]. 

IV. In Perſia, the Chriſtians ſuffered grievouſly 
by the imprudent zeal of ABpas, biſhop of Suza, 
who pulled down the pyreum, which was a temple 
dedicated to ire. For when this obſtinate pre- 
late was ordered by the king (IspecerDEs) to 
rebuild that temple, he refuſed to comply; for 
which he was put to death in the year 414, and 
the churches of the Chriſtians were levelled to the 
ground. This perſecution was not however of 
long duration, but ſeems to have been extinguiſh- 
ed ſoon after its commencement, 

VARARENES, the fon of the monarch already 
mentioned, treated the Chriſtians in a manner yet 
more barbarous and inhuman in the year 421, to 
which he was led partly by the inſtigation of the 
Magi, and partly by his keen averſion to the Ro- 
mans, with whom he was at war. For as often 


[ww] See, beſides BED and GL DA, Jac, Usszn, Antiqui- 
tat. Eccle/ſie Britannice, Cap. xii. p. 415. RaPin THOYRAS, 
Hiſtoire 4 Angleterre, tom. i. livr, ii. p. 91. 


as 
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as the Perſians and the Romans were at variance, © n 
ſo often did the Chriſtians, who dwelt in Pera, Pazxr L 


feel new and redoubled effects of their monarch's 
wrath; and this from a prevailing notion, not 
perhaps entirely groundleſs, that they favoured 
the Romans, and rendered real ſervices to their 
republic [x]. In this perſecution, a prodigious 
number of Chriſtians periſhed in the moſt exqui- 
fite tortures, and by various kinds of puniſh- 
ments [y J. But they were, at length, delivered 
from theſe cruel oppreſſions by the peace that was 
made in the year 427, between VARARENES and 
the Roman empire [Z]. 

It was not from the Pagans only that the Chriſ- 
tians were expoſed to ſuffering and perſecution z; 
they were moreover haraſſed and oppreſſed in a 
variety of ways by the Jews, who lived in great 
opulence, and enjoyed a high degree of favour 
and credit in ſeveral parts of the eaſt [a]. Among 
theſe none treated them with greater rigour and 
arrogance than GAMALIEL, the patriarch of that 
nation, a man of the greateſt power and influence, 
whoſe authority and violence - were, on that ac- 
count, reſtrained, in the year 415, by an expreſs 
and particular edict of Tazoposius the 
younger []. 

V. It does not appear, from any records of 


hiſtory now remaining, that any writings againſt 


CnR1sT and his followers were publiſhed in this 
century, unleſs we conſider as ſuch the hiſtories 
of OLyMeioporus [e] and Zosimus, of whom 


[x] TauroporeT. Hi. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 245. 
BarLE's Dictionary, at the article ABDAs. BARBLYRAC, De 
la morale des Peres, p. 320. 

[3] Jos. Siu. As8EMAN1 B7iblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 
p. 182. 248. | 

[z] SocraTEes, Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xx. p. 358. 

[a] SockaTEs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. ill. p. 349. 
Cap. xvi. P.:353. Codex Theode/. tom. vi. p. 265, 

6] Codex I heodo/. tom. vi. p. 202. 
be PHOTIUS, Bibliath, Cod. Ixxx. p. 178. 
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CEN Y the latter loſes no opportunity of reviling tis 
Paz I, Chriſtians, and loading them with the moſt unjuſt 
g——— and bitter reproaches. But though the number 


of books written againſt Chriſtianity was ſo ſmall, 
yet we are not to ſuppoſe that its adverſaries had 
laid afide the ſpirit of oppoſition. The ſchools 
of the philoſophers and rhetoricians were yet open 


in Greece, Syria, and Egypt; and there is no doubt 


but that theſe ſubtle teachers laboured aſſiduouſly 
to corrupt the minds of the youth, and to inſtil 
into them, at leaſt, ſome of the principles of the 
ancient ſuperſtition [4]. The hiſtory of theſe 
times, and the writings of ſeveral Chriſtians who 
lived in this century, exhibit evident proofs of 
theſe clandeſtine methods of oppoſing the progreſs 
of the goſpel, 


[4] ZachnaxLAs MiTYLEN, De opificio Dei, p. 165. 200. 
edit. Barthii. 
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r 
Concerning the ſtate of learning and philoſophy. 


I. HOUGH, in this century, the illiterate c z x T, 
and ignorant were advanced to eminent p. ,; n. 
and important ſtations, both eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, yet we muſt not conclude from thence, that 7/5 fate 
the ſciences were held in univerſal] contempt. amons the 
The value of learning, and the excellence of the 
3 finer arts, were yet generally acknowledged among 
the thinking part of mankind, Hence public 
ſchools were erected in almoſt all the great cities, 
ſuch as Conſtantinople, Rome, Marſeilles, Edeſſa, Ni- 
fibis, Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and public in- 
ſtructors of capacity and genius were ſet apart for 
the education of the youth, and maintained at the 
expence of the emperors, Several biſhops and 
monks contributed alſo to the advancement of 
knowledge, by imparting to others their ſmall 
ſtock of learning and ſcience, But the infelicity 
of the times, the incurſions of the barbarous na- 
tions, and the ſcarcity of great geniuſes, rendered 
the fruits of theſe excellent eftabliſhments much 
leſs than their generous founders and promoters 
expected. | Fo” 
II. In the weſtern provinces, and eſpecially in In the weft, 
Gaul, there were indeed ſome men eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their Jearning and talents, and every 
way proper to ſerve as models to the lower or. 
ders in the republic of letters. Of this we have 
abundant proof from the writings of Maczozws, 
Vor. II. C SALVIAN, 
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CEN T. SALVIAN, VINCENTIUS, biſhop of Liris, Exxo- 
par IT, DIVS, S1DoNIUS APOLLINARIS, CLAUDTIAN, Ma- 
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MERTUS, DRAcoNnT1Us, and others, who, though 
in ſome reſpects inferior to the more celebrated 
authors of antiquity, are yet far from being deſti- 
tute of elegance, and diſcover in their produc- 
tions a moſt laborious application to literary re- 
ſearches of-various kinds. But the barbarous na- 
tions, which either ſpread deſolation, or formed 
ſettlements in the Roman territories,. choked the 


growth of thoſe genial ſeeds, which the hand of. 


ſcience had ſowed in more auſpicious times. 
Theſe ſavage invaders, poſſeſſed of no other am- 
bition than that of conqueſt, and looking upon 
military courage as the only ſource of true vir- 
tue and ſolid glory, beheld of conſequence the 
arts and ſciences with the utmoſt eontempr. 
Wherever therefore they extended their conqueſts, 
ignorance and darkneſs followed their ſteps, and 
the culture of the ſciences was confined to the 
prieſts and monks alone. And, even among theſe, 
learning degenerated from its primitive luſtre, 
and put on the moſt unſeemly and fantaſtic 
form. Amidſt the ſeduction of corrupt exam- 
ples, the alarms of perpetual danger, and the 
horrors and devaſtations of war, the Sacerdotal 
and Monaſtic orders loſt gradually all taſte for 
ſolid ſcience, in the place of which they ſubſti- 
tuted a lifeleſs ſpectre, an enormous phantom of 
barbarous erudition. They indeed kept public 
ſchools, and inſtructed the youth in, what they 
called, the Seven liberal arts [d]; but theſe, as we 
learn from AvcusTin's account of them, con- 
ſiſted only of a certain number of dry, ſubtile, 
and uſeleſs precepts; and were conſequently more 


adapted to load and perplex the memory, than to 


[7 [4] Theſe ſever liberal arts were grammar, rhetoric, 


logic, arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy, See Cent. 
VIII. Part II. Ch. II. in this volume, | 


improve 
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improve and ſtrengthen the judgment. So that, c E N T. 


towards the concluſion of this century, the ſciences , V: = 
were almoſt totally extinguiſhed ; at leaft, what 

remained of them was no more than a ſhadowy 

form, without either ſolidity or conſiſtence. 

III. The few that applied themſelves to the The fate of 

ſtudy of philoſophy in this age, had not, as yer, ine Ach. 
embraced the doctrine or method of ARISTOTLE. 
They looked upon the ſyſtem of this eminent phi- 
lolopher, as a labyrinth beſet with thorns and 
thiſtles [e]; and yet, had they been able to read 
and underſtand his works, it is probable, that 
many of them would have become his followers, 
The doctrine of PLaTo had a more eſtabliſhed 
reputation, which it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages, 
and was conſidered not only as leſs ſubtile and 
difficult than that of the Stagirite, but alſo as 
more conformable to the genius and ſpirit of the 
Chriſtian religion. Beſides, the moſt valuable 
of Plato's works were tranſlated into Latin by 
Vicrog ixus, and were thus adapted to general 
ule [F J. And Stpontus APOLLINARIS [g] in- 
forms us, that all thoſe, among the Latins, who 
had any inclination to the ſtudy of truth, fell into 
the Platonic notions, and followed that ſage as 
their philoſophical guide. 

IV. The fate of learning was leſs deplorable In the caft, 
among the Greeks and Orientals, than in the weſt- 
ern provinces; and not only the ſeveral branches 
of polite literature, but allo the more ſolid and 
profound ſciences, were cultivated by them with 
tolerable ſucceſs. Hence we find among them 
more writers of genius and learning than 1n other 


ſe] The paſſages of different writers, that prove what is 
here advanced, are collected by Launoivs, in his book, De 
varia Ariftotelis fortuna in Academia Pariſfenſi. 

DV] See AucusTini Confefſionum, lib. i. cap. ii. F 1. 

105, 106. tom. i. opp. 


Lg] See his Ep:/les, book iv. ep. ili. xi. book ix. ep. ix. 
"WA countries. 
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CEN r. countries. Thoſe, who inclined to the ſtudy of 
P 1% . law, reſorted generally to Berytus, famous for its 
learned academy |], or to Alexandria [i J], which 


latter city was frequented by the ſtudents of phy- 
ſic and chemiſtry. The profeſſors of eloquence, . 
poetry, philoſophy, and the other liberal arts, 
taught the youth in public ſchools, which were 
erected in almoſt every city. Thoſe however of 
Alexandria, Conſtantinople, and Edeſſa, were looked 
upon as ſuperior to all others, both in point of 
erudition and method [&]. 3 | 

V. The doctrine and ſect of the modern Pla- 
tonics retained as yet, among the Syrians and 
Alexandrians, a conſiderable part of their ancient 
ſplendor. OLyMP1ioporvs, HERO [/], and other 
philoſophers of the firſt rank, added a luſtre to 
the Alexandrian ſchool, That of Athens was 
rendered famous by the talents and erudition 
of TrroPpnRAsSTUs, PLUTARCH, and his ſucceſſor 
Syrian, Theſe were the inſtructors of the re- 
nouned ProcLus, who far ſurpaſſed the Platonic 
philoſophers of this century, and acquired ſuch a 
high degree of the public eſteem, as enabled him 
to give new life to the doctrine of PLaTo, and 
reſtore it to its former credit in Greece [m]. Ma- 
RIN US of Neap:lis, AMMonivs the fon of HxR- 
MIAS, Is1Do0kus and Damascivs, the diſciples of 
ProcLus, followed, with an ardent emulation, 
the traces of their maſter, and formed ſucceſſors 
that feſembled them in all reſpects. But the im- 


perial laws, and the daily progreſs of the Chriſ- 


[5] See Has1 Libr. de Academia Fureconſultorum Bery- 
tenſis as alſo MiTYitxn@vus, De opificio Dei, p- 164. 

[ Zach. MitTYi.txaus, De opificio Dei, p. 179. 

1 ENEASs Gaz us in Theophraſto, p. 6, 7, 16, &c. 
| Mazinvus, wita Procli, cap. ix. p. 19. edit. Fabricit. 
m] The life of ProcLvs, written by Makixus, was 
publiſhed in 4to at Hamburg, in the year 1700, by Jon x 
Al BERT FaBRiCivs, and was enriched, by this famous 
editor, with a great number of learned obſervations, 


tian 
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tian religion, gradually diminiſhed the luſtre and e N T. 
ch authority of theſe philoſophers [a]. And as there pT II. 
i were many of the Chriſtian dottors who adopted 


*1 | the Platonic ſyſtem, and were ſufficiently qualified 
<q to explain it to the youth, this hindered, natu- 
3 rally, the ſchools of theſe heathen ſages from 
of wy ſo much frequented as they had formerly 
en. 
- VI. The credit of the Platonic. philoſophy, and The phuo- 
the preference that was given to it, as more ex- AP. 
. cellent in itſelf, and leſs repugnant to the genius — > "oth 
1d of the goſpel than other ſyſtems, did not prevent 
Ad the doctrine of Ar1STOTLE from coming to light 
* after a long ſtruggle, and forcing its way into the 
5 Chriſtian church. The Platonics themſelves in- 
0 terpreted, in their ſchools, ſome of the writings 
4 of ARISTOTLE, particularly his Dialectics, and re- 
"i commended that work to ſuch cf the youth as had 
. a taſte for logical diſcuſſions, and were fond of 
ts diſputing, In this, the Chriſtian doctors imi- 
24 tated the manner of the heathen ſchools; and this 
0 was the firſt ſtep to that univerſal dominion, which 


5 the Stagirite afterward obtained in the republic 
of letters. A ſecond, and a yet larger ſtride, 
which the Ariſtotelian philoſophy made towards 
af this univerſal empire, was, during the controver- 
fies which ORIOEN had occaſioned, and the Arian, 


> Eutychian, Neſtorian, and Pelagian diſſenſions, 
5 which, in this century, were ſo fruitful. of cala- 


if mities to the Chriſtian church. Oricen, as is 
N well known, was zralouſly attached to the Pla- 
tonic ſyſtem. When therefore he was publicly 


ry. . . ” 
condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of 
his errors, and to prevent their being counted 
A among the number of his followers, adopted 
. openly the philoſophy of ARISTrorLE, which was . 
py [#] See ZEneas Gazmus in Theophraſto, p. 6, 7, 8. 


13 edit, Barthii, | 
mw C 3 entirely 


* 
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CENT. entirely different from that of Ozicen. The 

pART II. Neitorian, Arian, and Eutychian . controverſies 

— = were managed, or rather drawn out, on both ſides, 
by a perpetual recourſe to ſubtle diſtinctions, and 
captious ſophiſms. And no philolophy was ſo 
proper to furniſh ſuch weapons, as that of ARI- 
STOTLE z for that of PLaTo was far from bein 
adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts. 
Beſides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance of the Platonic opinions concerning 
God and the human ſoul; and this was an addi- 
tional reaſon which engaged many to deſert the 


Platoniſts, and to aſſume, at leaſt, the name of 
Peripatetics. 


HK. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the chriſtian 
church, and its form of government. 


| | Th ter- 
vo 1 JEVERAL cauſes contributed to bring about 
ö 3 a change in the external form of ecclefiaſ. 
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— tical government. The power of the biſhops, par- 

beg. ticularly thoſe of the firſt order, was ſometimes 

augmented, and ſometimes diminiſhed, according 

as the times and the occaſions offered; and in all 

theſe changes the intrigues of the court and the 

political ſtate of the empire had much more in- 

1 Ruence, than the rules of equity and wiſdom. 

1 Theſe alterations were, indeed, matters of ſmall 

moment. But an affair of much greater conſe- 

quence drew now the general attention, and this 

was the vaſt augmentation of honours and rank 

that was at this time accumulated upon the bi- 

ſhops of Conſtantinople, in oppoſition to the moſt 

vigorous efforts of the Roman pontif. In the 

preceding century, the council of Conſtantinople 
had, on account of the dignity and 8 7 

that 
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e that imperial city, conferred upon its biſhops a CEN r. 
'S place among the firſt rulers of the Chriſtian church, "Pos II. 
8, This new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, 
d they extended their views of authority and domi- 
o nion, and encouraged, no doubt, by the conſent 
1 of the emperor, reduced the provinces of Aſia, | 
g Thrace, and Pontus under their ghoſtly juriſdic- 
of tion, In this century, they graſped at ſtill fur- 
e- ther acceſſions of power; ſo that not only the 
& whole eaſtern part of lyricum was added to their 
i- former acquiſitions, but they were alſo exalted to 
ge the higheſt ſummit of eccleſiaſtical authority. 
4 For, by the xxvilith Canon of the council held at 


Chalcedon in the year 451, it was reſolved, that the 
ſame rights and honours, which had been con- 
Fa ferred upon the biſhop of Rome, were due to the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, on account of the equal 
dignity and luſtre of the two cities, in which theſe 
prelates exerciſed their authority. The ſame coun- 


* cil confirmed alſo, by a ſolemn act, the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople in the ſpiritual government of thoſe 
at provinces over which he had ambitiouſly uſurped 
{. the juriſdiction. Lxo the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, 
r= oppoled, with vehemence, the paſling of theſe 
es decrees, and his oppoſition was ſeconded by that 
of ſeveral other prelates. But their efforts were 
11 vain, as the emperors threw in their weight into 
ne the balance, and thus ſupported the deciſions of 
n- the Grecian biſhops [o]. In conſequence then of 
the decrees of this famous council, the bilhop of 
ll Conſtantinople began to contend obſtinately for the 
e- ſupremacy with the Roman pontif, and to cruſh 
is the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, ſo as to 
k make them feel the oppreſſive effects of his pre- 
i- tended ſuperiority. And none diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſt felt more by his ambition and arrogance in this 
h 
1 Le] Le Quizx, Oriens Chriſt, tom. i. p. 36. 
of - | C 4 matter, 
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matter, than Acacivs, one of the biſhops of that 
imperial city [p]. | 
II. It was much about this time that Juvenar, 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, or rather of Alia, attempted 
to withdraw himicli and his church from the ju- 
riſdict ion of the biſhop of Cz/area, and aſpired 
after a place among the firſt prelates of the Chriſ- 
tian world. The high degree of veneration and 


' eſteem, in which the church of Jeruſalem was held 


among all other Chriſtian ſocieties (on account 
of its rank among the apoſtolical churches, and 
its title to the appellation of mother church, as 
having ſucceeded the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly 


founded by the apoſtles), was extremely favour- 


able to the ambition of JuvsnaL, and rendered 
his project much more practicable, than it would 
otherwiſe have been. Encouraged by this, and 
animated by the favour and protection of Tyeo- 
DosSIUS the younger, the alpiring prelate not only 
aſſumed the dignity of patriarch of all Paleſtine [g]. 
a rank that rendered him ſupreme and independ- 
ent of all ſpiritual authority, but alſo invaded 
the rights of the biſhop of Antioch, and uſurped 
his juriſdiction over the provinces of Phenicia and 
Arabia. Hence there arole a warm conteſt be- 
tween JuvENAL and Maximus biſhop of Antioch, 


[2] See BayLEe's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article 
Acacius. | 

[> [9] By All Paleſtine, the reader is defired to underſtand 
three diſtinct provinces, of which each bore the name of Pa- 
leſtine, and accordingly the original is thus expreſſed, Trium 
Palzſtinarum Epiſcopum Jeu Patriarcham. After the deſtrue- 
tion of Jeruſalem, the face of Paleſtine was almoſt totally 
changed; and it was ſo parcelled out and waſted by a ſucceſ- 
fion of wars and invaſions, that it preſerved ſcarcely any trace 
of its former condition. Under the Chriſtian emperors there 
were Three Paleſtines formed out of the ancient country of 
that name, each of which was an epiſcopal ſee. And it was 
of theſe three dioceſes that]uvexaAL uſurped and maintained 
the juriſdiction. See, for a further account of the Three Pa- 


deftines, SPANHEM11 Geographia Sacra, Opp. tom. i. p. 79. 
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which the council of Chalcedon decided, by reſtor- c x NT. 


ing to the latter the provinces of Phenicia and 
Arabia, and confirming the former in the ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine r, and in the high rank 
which he had aſſumed in the church [s]. By this 
means, there were created, in this century, five 
ſuperior rulers of the church, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, by the title of Pa- 
triarchs [7]. The orienta] hiſtorians mention a 
ſixth, viz. The biſhop of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, 
ro whom, according to-their account, the biſhop 
of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his juriſ- 
diction{u]. But this addition to the number of the 


PA 3 


patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only proof 


of it is drawn from the Arabic las of the coun- 
cil of Nice, which are notoriouſly deſtitute of all 
authority. 

III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by con- 
ſiderable and extenſive rights and privileges, that 
were annexed to their high (tation. They alone 
conſecrated the biſhops, who lived in the pro- 
vinces that belonged to their juriſdiction, They 
aſſembled yearly in council the clergy of their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, in order to regulate the affairs 
of the church. The cognizance of all important 
cauſes, and the determination of the more weighty 
controverſies, were referred to the patriarch of 
the province where they aroſe. They alſo pro- 
nounced a deciſive judgment in thole caſes, where 
accuſations were brought againſt biſhops. And, 


[r] See alſo, for an account of the Three Paleſtines, Cax oli 
a S. PAULO Geographia Sacra, p. 307+ 

[s] See Mien. Lz Qy1iEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ili. p. 
110. 

[z] See the authors who have written concerning the Pa- 
triarchs, which are mentioned and recommended by the 
> nyo FaBRICIVs, in his Bibliograph. Antiguar. cap. xiii. 


"(6 ASSEMANNI Biblieth, Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 9. 
13, Ke. 
laſtly, 


The rights 

and privi- 
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Parr H. cloathed with their authority, for the preſervation 


The incon- 
veniencies 
that accom- 
panied the 
patriarchal 


authority 


and govern- 


ment. 


of order and tranquillity in the remoter provinces. 
Such were the great and diſtinguiſhing privileges 
of the patriarchs; and they were accompanied 
with others of leſs moment, which it is needleſs 
to mention, | 

It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that 
the authority of the patriarchs was not acknow- 
ledged through all the provinces without excep- 
tion. Several diſtricts, both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern empires, were exempted from their ju- 
riſdiction {x]. The emperors, who reſerved to 
themſclves the ſupreme power in the Chriſtian hie- 
rarchy, and received, with great facility and rea- 
dinels, the complaints of thoſe who conſidered 
themſelves as injured by the patriarchs; the coun- 
cils allo, in which the majeſty and legiſlative 
power of the church immediately reſided; all 
thele were ſo many obſtacles to the arbitrary pro- 
cecdings of the patriarchal order. 

IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment was ſo far from contributing to the peace 
and proſperity of the Chriſtian church, that it 
proved, on the contrary, a perpetual ſource of 
diſſenſions and animoſities, and was productive 
of various inconveniencies and grievances, The 
patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank and extenſive 
authority, were equally able to do much good 
and much miſchief, began to encroach upon the 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of 
their biſhops, and thus introduced, gradually, a 


[w] Dav. BlonDeL. De la Primaut# de  Egliſe, ch. xxv. 
p- 332. THEOD. RUIN ART, Depallio Archi-Epiſcopali, p. 445. 
tom. ii. of the poithumous works of MABILLON. 

[x] EDwWwARD. BREREwOPDIUSs, Diſſert. de weteris Eccleſiæ 


gubernatione Patriarchali; which is printed at the end of 


archbiſhop Us#er's book, intitled, Opaſculum de origine 
Epiſcoperum et Metropolitan, 


fort 
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rights of the biſhops, they permitted the biſhops, 
in their turn, to trample, with impunity, upon 
the ancient rights and privileges of the people. 


For, in proportion as the biſhops multiplied their 
Privileges and extended their uſurpations, the 


patriarchs gained new acceſſions of power by the 
deſpotiſm which they exerciſed over the epiſcopal 
order, They fomented alſo diviſions among the 
biſhops, and excited animoſities between the bi- 
ſhops and the other miniſters of the church; nay, 
they went ſtill further, and ſowed the ſeeds of 
diſcord between the clergy and the people, that 


all theſe combuſtions might furniſh them with 
perpetual matter for the exerciſe of their autho- 


rity, and procure them a multitude of clients and 


dependants. They left no artifice unemployed to 


{ſtrengthen their own authority, and to raiſe oppo- 
ſition againſt the biſhops from every quarter. 
For this purpoſe it was, that they engaged in their 
cauſe by the moſt alluring promiſes, and attached 
to their intereſts by the moſt magnificent acts of 
liberality, whole ſwarms of monks, who ſerved 
as inteſtine enemies to the biſhops, and as a dead 
weight on the ſide of patriarchal tyranny. Theſe 
monaſtic hirelings contributed more than any thing 
elſe, to ruin the ancient eccleſiiaſtcal diſcipline, 
to diminiſh the authority of the biſhops, and raiſe, 
to an enormous and exceſſive height, the power 
and prerogatives of their inſolent and ambitious 
Patrons. 
V. To theſe lamentable evils were added the 
ambitious quarrels, and the bitter animoſities, 
that roſe among the patriarchs themſelves, and 
which produced the moſt bloody wars, and the 
moſt deteſtable and horrid crimes. The patriarch 
of Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe 
odious conteſts. Elated with the favour and prox- 
imity 
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ſort of ſpiritual bondage into the church. And EN rt. 
that they might invade, without oppoſition, the pi I. 
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imity of the imperial court, he caſt a haughty 
eye on all ſides, where any objects were to be 
found, on which he might exerciſe his lordly am- 
bition. On the one hand, he reduced, under 
his juriſdiction, the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, as prelates only of the ſecond order; and 
on the other, he invaded the dioceſe of the Ro- 
man pontif, and ſpoiled him of ſeveral provinces. 
The two former prelates, though they ſtruggled 
with vehemence, and raiſed conſiderable tumults 
by their oppoſition, yet they ſtruggled ineffec- 
tually, both for want of ſtrength, and likewiſe 
on account of a variety of unfavourable circum- 
ſtances. But the Roman pontif, far ſuperior to 
them in wealth and power, contended alſo with 
more vigour and obſtinacy, and, in his turn, gave 


a deadly wound to the uſurped ſupremacy ot the 


The power 
of thebiſhop 
of Rome, 


Byzantine patriarch, 

The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the 
church, from this period, will find, in the events 
now mentioned, the principal ſource of thoſe moſt 
ſcandalous and deplorable diſſenſions, which di- 
vided, firſt, the eaſtern church into various ſects, 
and afterwards ſeparated it entirely from that of 
the welt, He will find, that theſe ignominious 
ſchiſms flowed chiefly from the unchriſtian con- 
tentions for dominion and ſupremacy, which 
reigned among thoſe who ſet themſelves up for 
the fathers and defenders of the church. 

VI. None of the contending biſhops found 
the occurrences of the times ſo favourable to his 
ambition, as the Roman pontif. Notwithſtand- 
ing the redoubled efforts of the biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople, a variety of circumſtances united in 
augmenting his power and authority, though he 
had not, as yet, aſſumed the dignity of ſupreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Chriſtian 
church, The biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
unable to make head againſt the lordly prelate of 

| Conſtantinople, 
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Conſtantinople, fled often to the Roman pontif for © ENT. 


A ſuccour againſt his violence; and the inferior paz II. 
1 order of biſhops uſed the ſame method, when 
er their rights were invaded by the prelates of Alex- 
4 andria and Antioch. So that the biſhop of Rome, 
d by taking all theſe prelates alternately under his 
" protection, daily added new degrees of influence 
f and authority to the Roman ſee, rendered it 
4 every where reſpected, and was thus impercep- 
= tibly eſtabliſhing its ſupremacy, Such were the 
1 means by which the Roman pontif extended his 
A dominion in the eaſt. In the weſt its increaſe 
F was owing to other cauſes. The declining power 
0 and the ſupine indolence of the emperors, left 
h the authority of the biſhop who preſided in their 
« imperial city almoſt without controul. The in- 
0 curſions, moreover, and triumphs of the Barba- 
| rians were ſo far from being prejudicial to his 
riſing dominion, that they rather contributed to 


4 its advancement. For the kings, who penetrated 
ſt into the empire, were only ſolicitous about the 
methods of giving a ſufficient degree of ſtability 
to their reſpective governments. And when they 


f perceived the ſubjection of the multitude to the 
4 biſhops, and the dependance of the biſhops upon 
2 the Roman pontif, they immediately reſolved to 
h reconcile this ghoſtly ruler to their intereſts, by 
2 him with benefits and honours of various 
inds 
1] Among all the prelates who ruled the church 
5 of Rome during this century, there was none who 


aſſerted, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, the au- 
thority and pretenſions of the Roman pontif, as 
Lo, commonly ſurnamed the GREAT. It muſt 
be, however, oblerved, that neither he, nor the 
other promoters of that cauſe, were able to over- 
come all the obſtacles that were laid in their way, 
nor the various checks which were given to their 
oa Many examples might be alleged in 

| 7 proof 
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proof of this point, particularly the caſe of the 


Africans, whom no threats nor promiſes could en- 
gage to ſubmit the deciſion of their controverſies, 
and the determination of their cauſes, to the Ro- 
man tribunal []. 

VII. The vices of the clergy were now carried 


to the moſt enormous lengths; and all the writers 


of this century, whoſe probity and virtue render 
them worthy of credit, are unanimous in their 
accounts of the luxury, arrogance, avarice, and 
voluptuouſneſs of the ſacerdotal orders. The 
biſhops, and particularly thoſe of the firſt rank, 

created various delegates, or miniſters who ma- 
naged for them the affairs of their dioceſes, and a 
ſort of courts were gradually formed, where theſe 
pompous eccleſiaſtics gave audience, and received 
the homage of a cringing multitude. The office 
of a preſbyter was looked upon of ſuch a high and 
eminent nature, that MarTin, bilhop of Tours, 
was ſo audacious as to maintain, at a public en- 
tertainment, that the emperor was inferior, in 
dignity, to one of that order [Z J. As to the dea- 
cons, their pride and licentiouſneſs occaſioned many 
and grievous complaints, as appears from the de- 
crees of ſeveral councils [a]. 

Theſe opprobrious ſtains, in the characters of 
the clergy, would never have been endured, had 
not the greateſt part of mankind been ſunk i in 
ſuperſtition and ignorance, and all in general 
formed their ideas of the rights and liberties of 
Chriſtian miniſters from the model exhibited by 
the ſacerdotal orders among the Hebrews, the 


[3] Luv. Er. Du P. n, De antiqua Eccleſæ Diſciplina, 
Dif. ii. p. 166. Mr ro. LEYDECKER, Hiſtoria Ecclef. Afri- 
cane, tom. ii. Diff; ii. p. 505. 

[z] Surririus Srvnned, De vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 
339. compared with Dialog. ii. cap. vi. p. 457. 

[a] See Dav. BLonpeL. Apologia pro ſententia Hieronymi 


de iſo et preſoyteris, p. 140. | 
Greeks, 
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Greeks, and Romans, during the law of Moss, 
and the darkneſs of paganiſm. The barbarous 
nations alſo, thoſe fierce and warlike Germans, 
who, after the defeat 'of the Romans, divided 
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among them the weſtern empire, bore, with the 


utmoſt patience and moderation, both the domi- 
nion and vices of the biſhops and prieſts, becauſe, 
upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, they be- 
came naturally ſubject to their juriſdiction ; and 
ſtill more, becauſe they looked upon the mini- 
ſters of Car1sT as inveſted with the ſame rights 
and privileges, which diſtinguiſhed the prieſts of 
their fictitious deities, 

VIII. The corruption of that order, who were 
appointed to promote, by their doctrine and ex- 
amples, the ſacred intereſts of piety and virtue, 
will appear leſs ſurpriſing when we conſider, that 

multitudes of people of all kinds were every where 
admitted, without examination and without choice, 
into the body of the clergy, the greateſt part of 
whom had no other view, than the enjoyment of 
a lazy and inglorious repoſe. Many of theſe 
eccleſiaſtics were confined to no fixed places or 
aſſemblies, had no employment of any kind, hut 
ſauntered about wherever they pleated, gaining 
their maintenance by impoſing upon the igno- 
rant multitude, and ſometimes by mean and diſ- 
honeſt practices. 

Bur if any ſhould aſk, how this account is re- 
concileable with the number of ſaints, who, ac- 
cording to the teſtimonies of both the eaſtern and 
weſtern writers, are ſaid to have ſhone forth in 
this century? The anſwer is obvious; theſe ſaints 
were canonized by the 1gnorance of the times. 
For, in an age of darkneſs and corruption, thoſe 
who diſtinguiſhed themſclves from the multitude, 
either by their genius, their writings, or their 
eloquence, by their prudence and dexterity in 
managing matters of importance, or by their 

meeknels 


The ſources 
from 
whence 
proceeded 
the vices of 
the clergye 
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meekneſs and moderation, and the aſcendant they 
had gained over their reſentments and: paſſions 
all ſuch were eſteemed ſomething more than men; 
they were reverenced as gods; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, they appeared to others as men divinely 
inſpired, and full of the deity. 

IX. The monks, who had formerly lived only 
for themſelves in ſolitary retreats, and had never 
thought of aſſuming any rank among the ſacer- 
dotal order, were now gradually diſtinguiſhed 
from the populace, and were endowed with ſuch 
opulence and ſuch honourable privileges, that 
they found themſelves in a condition to claim an 
eminent ſtation among the ſupports and pillars 
of the Chriſtian community [þ]. The fame of 
their piety and ſanctity was at farſt ſo great, that 
biſhops and preſbyters were often choſen out 
of their order [c], and the paſſion of erecting edi - 
fices and convents, in which the monks and holy 
virgins might ſerve God in the moſt. commo- 
dious manner, was at this time carried beyond all 
bounds [4 ]. 

The Monaſtic orders did not all obſerve the 


fame rule of diſcipline, nor the ſame manner of 


living. Some followed the rule of Avavsrine, 
others that of BAsIL, others that of AN roN v, 
others that of ArHANAslus, others that of Pa- 
CHOMIUS 3 but they muſt all have become ex- 
tremely negligent and remiſs in obſerving the 
laws of their reſpective orders, ſince the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the monks, even in this century, was 


[5] Errynanivs, Expoſit. fidei, tom. i. opp. p. 1094. 
MasBiLLoN, Repon/e aux Chanoines Regulieres, tom. Ii. of his 
poſthumous works, p. 115. 

Le] Svrririus SEVERUS, De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 
320. Dial. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. 

1 SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Dial. 1. p. 419. Nos ros, 


Hiftor. Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. tom. i. opp. Hiſtoire 


Literaire & la France, tom. ii. p. 35. 
become 
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become a proverb [e], and they are ſaid to have c A r. 
excited the moſt dreadful tumults and ſeditions p AT UI. 
in various places. All the Monaſtic orders of all 
ſorts were under the protection of the biſhops in 
whoſe provinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs 
claim any authority over them, as appears with 
the utmoſt evidence from the decrees of the coun- 
cils held in this century [/]. | © 
X. Several writers of conſiderable merit Cree 
adorned this century. Among the Greeks and "+ 
Orientals, the firſt place is due to Cyr1r, biſhop 
of Alexandria, fo famous for his learned produc- 
tions, and the various controverſies in which he 
was engaged. It would be unjuſt to derogate 
from the praiſes which are due to this eminent n 
man: but it would betray, on the other hand, a 
criminal partiality, did we paſs uncenſured the 
turbulent ſpirit, the litigious and contentious 
temper, and the other defects, which are laid to 
his charge [g]. | 
After Cyr1L, we may place TmezopoRET, bi- 
ſhop of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned 
e writer, eminent for his acquaintance with all the 
'T branches of ſacred erudition, but unfortunate in 
„ his attachment to ſome of the Neſtorian errors [þ]. 


c 


r . et EE. dS 


| e] SULP. SEVERUsS, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399. 
J See Jo. Launxou Inguifitio in chartam immunitatis B. 
Germani, opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 3. In the ancient re- 
8 cords, poſterior to this century, the mon ks are frequently called 
B Clerks. (See Man1LLoON. Pref. ad Sæc. ii. Ator, Sandor, 
3 Ord. Benedicti, p. 14.) And this ſhews, that they now began 
to be ranked among the clergy, or miniſters, of the church. 
| [e] The works of CYRIL, in fix volumes folio, were pub- 
1 l liſhed at Paris, by AuBerT, in the year 1638. 
[+] The Jeſuit Six Mo gave at Paris, in the year 1642, 
a noble edition of the works of this prelate in four volumes in 
p. folio; a fifth was added by Gaz xIER, in 1685. We muſt 
: obſerve, in favour of this excellent eccleſiaſtic, ſo renowned 
for the ſanctity and ſimplicity of his manners, that he aban- 
doned the doctrines of NRSTORIus, and thus effaced the ſtain 
he had contracted by his perſonal attachment to that heretic, 
and to Joux of Antzoch, | 
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Istbok x of Pelufium was a man of uncommon 
learning and ſanctity. A great number (i] of his 
epiſtles are yet extant, and diſcover more piety, 

enius, erudition, and wiſdom, than are to be 
und in the voluminous productions of many 
other writers [K]. 

THeorniLus, biſhop of Aexandris, few of 
whoſe writings are now extant, acquired an im- 
mortal name by his violent 3 to Or1GEN, 
and his followers [II. 

PaLLaprus delerves a rank among * better 


ſort of authors, by his Lauſiac hiſtory, and his 


Life of CuRys0sTOM. + 

THrezoport of Mopſucſtia, though accuſed after 
his death of the greateſt, errors, was one of the 
moſt learned men of his time. Thoſe who have. 


read, with any attention, the fragments of his 


writings, which are to be found in FHorius, will 
lament the want of theſe excellent compoſitions, 
which are either entirely loſt, or, if any remain n], 


are only extant among the Neſtorians, and chat 


in the Syriac language [u]. 


li] The number of theſe Epiſtles amounts to 2012, 
which are divided into five books, They are ſhort, but ad- 
mirably written, and are equally recommendable for the ſoli- 
dity of the matter, and the purity and elegance of their ſtyle. 

[4] The beſt edition of Is1Dore's Exiles, is that which 
was publiſhed i in folio, by the Jeſuit Scorr. at Paris, in 1638. 

I] See Eus kB. RENAU Dor Us, Hiſtoria Patriarchar. 
Alexandrinor. p. 103. 

[un] See Jos; S1MON ASSEMANI Biblicth. Oriental. Clement. 
Valic. tom. iii. part ii. p. 227. 

l] It appears, by this account of the works of Tazo- 
_ E, that Dr. Mos ng EIMH had not ſeen the Di//er/arions of the 
late DUKE or ORLEANs, in one of which, that learned prince 
bas demonſtrated that tie Commentary upon the P/alms, which 
is to be found in the Chainor Collection / Corderius, and which 
bears the name of TyronoRE, is the productionof TyEoODoRE 
of Mopfueſtia, There exiſts, alſo, beſides the fragments that 
are to be found in Puorius, a manuſcript commentary of 
this illuſtrious author upon. the x11 minor Prophets. 


Nirxus, 


Fr X#A#u& 


Cas. fl. Doors; Chirch-Goveriiment, 8e. 23 
- Nitvs, diſciple of CuRVsOs rot, compoſed © Ex r. 
ſeveral treatiſes of a practical and pious kind; PART 11; 
but theſe performances derive more merit from —— 
the worthy and laudable intention of their author 
than from any other circumſtance, 
We paſs over in ſilence BAsILIus of Seleucia ; 
Tatopotvs of Aucyra; and GELAStus of Cyzi- 
tum, for the ſake of brevity. | | 
XI. A Roman pontif, Lzo I, ſurnamed the The Lats 
GREAT, ſhines forth at the head of the Latin en. 
writers of this century. He was a man of uncom- 
mon genius and eloquence, which he employed 
however too much in extending his authority; a 
point in which his ambition was both indefatigable 
and exceſſive [o]. | 
Orosrvs acquired a confiderable degree of 
reputation by the Hiſtory. he wrote to refute the 
cavils of the Pagans againſt Chriſtianity, and by 
his books againſt the Pelagians and Priſcillian- 
iſts [p]. | 
Cass1an, an illiterate and ſuperſtitious man, 
inculcated in Gaul, both by his diſcourſe and his 
writings, the diſcipline and manner of living 
which prevailed: among the Syrian, and Egyptian 
monks, and was a ſort of teacher to thoſe who 
were called Semi-pelagians [g]. | 
- Maximus of Turin publiſhed ſeveral Homilies, 
which are yet extant; and, though ſhort, are, 


[e] All the works of Leo were publiſhed at Lyons, in two 
volumes folio, in the year 1700, by the care of the cele- 
brated Quenet. of the Oratory. 

[p] See BarLe's Dif#ionary, at the article Oxos ius. A 
valuable edition of this author, enriched with ancient coins 
and medals; was publiſhed in 4to,. at Leyden, in the year 
1738, by the learned HaveRCaMP. | 

[4] Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 215. SIMON 
Critigue de la Biblioth. Ecelefiaſtique par Du Pix, tom. 1. p. 
196 The works of Cass1an were publiſhed in folio at 

rancfort, in the year 1722, with a large Commentary by 
ALarbus Gazavs. | 
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CENT. for the moſt part, recommendable both for their 


par II. 


— 


elegance and piety. 

ae of Lyons, and biſhop of that city, 
was one of the moſt conſiderable moral writers 
that flouriſhed among the Latins in this cen- 
tury [7]. 

PoxT1vs of Nola [5], diſtinguiſhed by his emi- 


nent and fervent piety, is alſo eſteemed for his 


poems and other good performances. 
PETER, biſhop of Ravenna, obtained, by his 


eloquence, the title of Chry/o/ogus; nor are his 
diſcourſes entirely deſtitute of genius []. 


SALVIAN was an eloquent, but, at the ſame 
time, a melancholy and ſour writer, who, in his 
vehement declamations againſt the vices of his 
times, unwarily diſcovers the defects of his own 
character [a]. 


(r] See a large account of this prelate, in the Hiſtoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom. 11. p. 275. 
 &F [5] This pious and ingenious eccleſiaſtic is more gene- 
rally known by thename of PauLin. See Hiſtoire Litteraire 
de la France, tom. ii. p. 179. The beſt edition of his works 
is that publiſhed by LER Brun, at Paris, in the year 1685, 
in two volumes 4to. 

LJ. AcngLLi Liber Pontificalis Ecclefis Ravennatenſis, 
tom. i. p. 321. 

e] Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. ii. p. 517. The 
authors of the hiſtory, here referred to, give a different ac- 
count of SaLvian's character. They acknowledge, that his 
declamations.againſtthe vicesof the age, in his Treatiſe againſt 
Avarice, and his Diſcourſe concerning Providence, are warm 
and vehement; but they repreſent him notwithſtanding as one 
of the moſt humane and benevolent men of his time. It is 
however beyond all doubt, thathe was extravagantly auſtere 
in the rules he preſcribed for the conduct of life. For what is 
more unnatural than to recommend to Chriſtians, as a neceſ- 
fary condition of ſalvation, the leaving their whole ſubſtance 
to the poor, to the utter ruin of their children and relations? 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that his auſterity in point of 
diſcipline was accompanied with the moſtamiable moderation 
towards thoſe who differed from him in articles of faith. 
There is a moſt remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, in his 
Treatiſe concerning Providence, book v. p. 100. 
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Pose ER of Aquitain and Marius MERCATOR 
are abundantly known to ſuch as have employed 
any part of their time and attention in the ſtudy 
of the Pelagian diſputes, and the other contro- 
verſies that were managed in this century. 

Vincent of Lerins gained a laſting reputation 
by his ſhort, but excellent, treatiſe againſt the 
ſes, intitled Commonitorium ¶ to]. 

Siboxius APOLLINARIS, a tumid writer, 
though not entirely deſtitute of eloquence ; Vi- 
ciLivs of Tapſus; ArnoBius the younger, who 
wrote a commentary on the book of Pſalms; 
DR aconTivs, and others of that claſs, are of too 
little conſequence to deſerve a more particular 
notice, 


—_— 


| CHAP, II. 
Concerning the dofirine of the church during this 
| century. 
I. NT AN points of religion were more 


largely explained, and many of its doc- 
trines determined with more accuracy and preci- 
ſion, than they had been in the preceding ages, 
This was owing. to the controverſies that were 
multiplied, at this time, throughout the Chri- 
{tian world, concerning the perſon and nature of 
CHrIsT; the innate corruption and depravity of 
man; the natural ability of men to live according to 


FF [w] This work of Vincent, which is commended 
by our author, ſeems ſcarcely worthy of ſuch applauſe. I ſee 
nothing in it, but that blind veneration for ancient opi- 


ir 
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nions, which is ſo fatal to the diſcovery and progreſs of 


truth, and an attempt to prove that nothing but the voice 
of tradition is to be conſulted in fixing the ſenſe of the Holy 
Scriptures. . An ample account of Vincent, ProsPsR, 


and ARNnoBIvUs, is to be found in the Hiſtoire Litteraire de ; 


la France, tom. ii. p. 305. 342. 369. 
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the diftates of the divine law ; the nec:ſſuty of the di- 

vine grace in order to ſalvation ; the nature and ex- 
iftence of human liberty ; and other ſuch intricate 
and perplexing queſtions. The ſacred and vene- 
rable ſimplicity of the primitive times, which re- 
quired no more than a true faith in the word af 


God, and a fincere obedience to his holy laws, 


appeared little better than ruſticity and ignorance 
to the ſubtile doctors of this quibbling age. Yer 
ſo it happened, that many af the over-curious di- 
vines, who attempted to explain the nature and 
remove the difficulties of theſe intricate doctrines, 

ſucceeded very ill in this matter. Inſtead of 
leading men into the paths of humble faith and 
genuine piety, they bewildered them in the laby- 
rinths of controverſy and contention, and rather 
darkened than illuſtrated the ſacred myſteries of 
religion by a thick cloud of unintelligible ſubtil- 
ries, ambiguous terms, and obſcure diſtinctions. 
Hence aroſe new matter of animoſity and diſpute, 
of bigotry and uncharitableneſs, which fowed 
like a torrent through ſucceeding ages, and which 
all human efforts ſeem unable to vanquilh. In 
theſe diſputes, the heat of paſſion, and the Aw, 
five force of religious antipathy and contradiction, 
hurried frequently the contending parties into the 
molt dangerous extremes. 

II. It, before this time, the luſtre of religion 
was clouded with ſuperſtition, and its divine pre- 
cepts adulterated with a mixture of human in- 
ventions, this evil, inſtead of diminiſhing, in- 
creaſed daily. The happy ſouls of departed 
Chriſtians. were invoked by numbers, and their 
aid implored by affiduous arid fervent prayers z 
while none ſtood up to cenſure ar oppoſe this pre- 
—.— N The e how the 
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i- WF occaſion any difficulty. For the Chriſtians of this © E,N r. 
„century did not imagine that the. ſouls of the Parr li. 
te ſeaints were ſo entirely confined to the celeſtial | 
er manſions, as to be deprived of the privilege of 
e- viſiting mortals, and travelling, when they 
11 pleaſed, through various countries. They were 
$4 further of opinion, that the places moſt fre- 
de quented by departed ſpirits were thoſe where the 
et bodies they had formerly animated were interred; 
i= and this opinion, which the Chriſtians borrowed 
d from the Greeks and Romans, rendered the ſe- 
S, pulchres of the ſaints the general rendezvous of 
5 ſuppliant muktitudes [x], The images of thoſc, 
d who, during their lives, had acquired the repu- 
y = tation of uncommon ſanctity, were now honoured 
er with a particular worſhip in ſeveral places; and 
of many imagined, that this worſhip drew down into 
U the images the propitious preſence of the ſaints or 
s, celeſtial beings they repreſented ; deluded, per- 
4 haps, into this idle fancy by the crafty fictions of 
d the heathen prieſts, who had publiſhed the ſame 
h thing concerning the ſtatues of Ju IrER and Men- 


In ceux y [y]. A fingular and irreſiſtible efficacy 
C was allo attributed to the bones of martyrs, and 
' to the figure of the croſs, in defeating the at- 
de tempts of Satan, removing all ſorts of calamities, 

and in healing not only the diſeaſes of the body, 
n but alſo thoſe of the mind [z]. We ſhall not 


n- [x] LANs, Divinar, Inſtitutionum, lib. 1. p. 164. 
* Hss opus, C/ p. et Dier. ver. 122. Compare with theie, 
* SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Ei. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiii, 
d p 474. Dial. iii. p. 512. ENEAS GAZ us, in Theophraſfto, ; 
Ar p. 65. Macarivs in Jac. Vol ri infignibus Itineris Italici, 
5; p- 197, and other writers of this age. | 
a ene, Homil. x. p. 697. tom. i. PP. Apo- 
a folic. Arxopnus, adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. CasP. 
ne BAxTHIUs, ad Rutilium Numantian. p. 250, 
ts [=] PxRUDENTIUs, Hymn. xi. de Coronis, p. 150, 151. 
ch SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Ep. 1. p. 364. EN EAS Gazzus, 
et is Theopbraſto,” p. 173. 
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enter here into a particular account of the public 
ſupplications, the holy pilgrimages, the ſuperſti- 
tious ſervices paid to departed jouls, the multi- 
plication of temples, altars, penitential garments, 
and a multitude of other circumſtances, that 
ſhewed the decline of genuine piety, and the cor- 
rupt darkneſs that was eclipſing the luſtre of 
primitive Chriſtianity. As there were none in 
theſe times to hinder the Chriſtians from retain- 


ing the opinions of their Pagan anceſtors con- 


cerning departed ſouls, heroes, demons, temples, 
and ſuch like matters, and even transferring them 
into their religious ſervices; and as, inſtead of 
entirely aboliſhing the rites and inſtitutions of 
ancient times, theſe inſtitutions were ſtill ob- 
ſerved with only ſome ſlight. alterations; all this 
ſwelled of neceſſity the torrent of ſuperſtition, 
and deformed the beauty of the Chriſtian religion 
and worſhip with thoſe corrupt remains of pa- 
ganiſm, which ſtill ſubſiſt in a certain church. 

It will not be improper to obſerve here, that 
the famous Pagan doctrine, concerning the puri- 


| fication of departed ſouls, by means of a certain 


Interpreta- 
tions of 
ſcripture, 


kind of fire, was more amply: explained and con- 
firmed now than it had formerly been [a]. Every 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of riches to the clergy through 
the ſucceeding ages, and that it ſtill enriches the 
Romiſh church with its nutritious ſtreams. 

III. The interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
employed fewer pens in this century than in the 
preceding age, in which the Chriſtian doctors 
were leſs involved in the labyrinths of controverſy. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the multiplication of reli- 


1 


[a] See, particularly concerning this matter, Auouvsrix, 


his book de viii Puzftionibus ad Dulcitium, N. xiii. tom. vi. 
OPP. p. 128. De fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182. De fide, 
Jpt, et charitate, Q 118. p. 222, Enarratione Pſal. xxxv, 
9 3» &c. | FTI, 


gious 
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gious diſputes, a conſiderable number of learned c x 
men undettook this uſeful and important taſk. p 7 jr, 


We ſhall not mention thoſe who confined their 
mMuſtrations to ſome one or a few books of the 
divine word; ſuch as Victor of Antioch, Pol v- 
CHRONIUsS, PHILO CAR ATHI Us, IswoRkE of Cor- 
dona, SaLox ius, and AnDREw of Cæſarea. We 
muſt not, however, paſs over in ſilence Tnro- 
DORET and THEoDORE, biſhops of Cyrus and Mop- 


ſueſtia, the two moſt famous expolitors of this age, 


who illuſtrated a great part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures by their pious labours. They were truly 
eminent both in point of learning and genius; 
and, free and unprejudiced in their fearch after 
truth, they followed the explications of ſcripture 
given by: their predeceſſors, only as far as they 
found them agreeable to reaſon. The commen- 
taries of THEODORET are yet extant, and in the 
hands of the learned [4]; thole of Twuzoport are 
concealed in the eaſt among the Neſtorians, 
though on many accounts worthy to ſee the 
light [J. CyRIIL, of Alexandria, deſerves alſo a 
place among the commentators of this century; 
but a ſtill higher rank, among that uſeful and 
learned body, is due to IstokE of Peluſium, 


[4] See Simon, Hiſtoire critique des principaux Commenta- 
teurs de N. Teſt. ch. xxii. p. 314; as alſo his Critique de la 
Biblioth. Eccleſiaſt. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 180. & Taeo- 
DORET wrote Commentaries upon the five books of Moſes, 
Foſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the P/alms, 
the Canticles, 1/aiah, Jeremiab, Baruch, Lamentations, Exe- 
kiel, Daniel, the x11 leſſer Prophets, and St. Paul's xiv Epiſtles. 

[e] Jos. Sim. AsSEMAN. Biblioth, Orient. Clem. Vatic. 
tom. iti. & 2. p. 227., S1MON, Critique de la Biblioth, Eccleſ. 
de Du Pix, tom. i. p. 108. 677. We are aſſuted by 
FaBRICIUs, upon the teſtimony of Laugzetus, that 

HEODORE's Commentary upon the X11 Prophets is ſtill in 
being, in MS. in the emperor's library at Vienna. See 
FABR. Bibl. Græc. tom. ix. p. 162, See allo, for an am- 
ple and learned account of the writings of this author, 
LarDNeR's Credibility, &c. vol. ix. p. 389, . - 
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whoſe epiſtles contain many obſervations, which 
caſt a conſiderable degree of light upon ſeveral 
parts of ſcripture [di. 

IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the 
greateſt part of the commentators, both Greek 
and Latin, following the idle fancies of Or1cen, 
overlooked the true and natural ſenſe of. the 
words, and hunted after ſubtile and hidden ſigni- 
fications, for myſteries (as the Latins then termed 
them) in the plaineſt precepts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Several of the Greeks, and particularly 


'TneoporeT, laboured, with ſucceſs and preci- 


fion, in illuſtrating the books of the New Teſta- 
ment; and their ſucceſs here is to be principally 
attributed to their perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language, which they had learned: from their in- 
fancy. But neither the Greeks nor Latins caſt 
much light upon the Old Teſtament, which was 
cruelly tortured by the allegorical pens of almoſt 
all who attempted to illuſtrate and explain it. 
For nothing 1s more common, than to ſee the 
interpreters of the fifth century ſtraining all the 
paſſages of that ſacred book either to typify 
CurisT, and the blefſings of his kingdom, 
or Anti- chriſt, and the wars and defolations. 
which he was to bring upon the earch, and that, 
without the leaſt ſpark of judgment, or the ſmalleſt 
air of probability. 

V. A few cholen ſpirits, ſuperior to the others 
in ſagacity and wiſdom, were bold enough to 
ſtand up againſt theſe critical deluſions, and to 
point out a Tafer and plainer way to divine truth. 
This we learn from the epiſtles of Isipoxk of Pe- 
kifum, who, though he was not himſelf entirely 


free from this allegorical contagion, yet cenſures 


”* See, for an account of theſe two authors, Simon, 


Hiftoire des principaux Commentateurs du Nouveau Teflament, 
chap. xxi. p. 300. 


Judiciouſly, 
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judiciouſly, in many places, thoſe that abandoned © z NT. 
the hiſtorical ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, and pA n. 
applied, univerſally, all its narrations and pre- 
dictions to Cx sr alone, But none went greater 

lengths in cenſuring the fanciful followers of 
Ox16Etn, than TaroporE of Mopſueſtia, who not 

only wrote @ book concerning allegory and biſtory 
againſt Ox ioEN [e], but allo, in his commentary 

on the prophets, did not heſitate to apply the molt 

of their predictions to various events in ancient 

hiſtory [f]. This manner of interpreting ſcrip- 

ture was very. ill received, and contributed, per- 

haps, more to raiſe the general cry againſt him, 

than all the erroneous doctrines with which he 

was charged [gz]. The Neſtorians followed the 
example of this remarkable and eminent man [+]; 

and ſtill continue to conſider him as a faint of the 

firſt order, and to preſerve his writings with the 

ptmoſt care, as precious monuments of his piety 

and learning. : 

VI. The doctrines of religion were, at this Diateaie 
time, underſtood and repreſented in a manner e. 
that ſavoured little of their native purity and ſim- 


Te] FacunDus Hermianensls, De tribus Capitulis, lib. 
iii. cap. vi. LiBERATUS in Breviario, cap. xxiv. 
IV Ads Concilii Conſtantinopol. Il. ſeu Oecumenici V. tom. 
ni. Conciliorum, p. 58. edit. Harduini. 

IF [g] TxeoDORE, after his death, was conſidered as 
the parent of the Pelagian and Neſtorian hereſies; though, 
during his life, he was held in the higheſt eſteem, and 
died in the communion of the church, . 

[5] This appears by the teſtimony of Cosmas Inpico- 
PLEUSTES, a writer of the fixth century, who was, un- 
doubtedly, a Neſtorian. For this author, in the fifth book 
of his Chriſtian Topography, which MonTFAaucon publiſh- 
ed in his new collection ot the Greek fathers, maintains, that 
of all the Pſalms of David, four only are applicable to 
Cur1sT. And to confirm this his opinion, he affirms 
boldly, that the writers of the New Tales when they 
apply to IEsus the prophecies of the Old, do this rather 
by a mere accommodation of the words, without any regard 
to their true and genuine ſenſe, DAE ITO 

; plicity. 
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plicity. They were drawn out by laboured com- 
mentaries beyond the terms in which the divine 
wiſdom had thought fit to reveal them; and were 
examined with that minuteneſs and ſubtilty that 
were only proper to cover them with obſcurity. 


And, what was ftill worſe, ' the theological no- 


The mana- 
gers of the 
controverſy 
againſt the 
Jews, Pa- 
ans, and 
Taries. 


tions that generally prevailed, were proved rather 
by the authorities and logical diſcuſſions of the 
ancient doctors, than by the unerring dictates of 
the divine word. It does not appear that in this 
century any attempted to form a complete ſyſtem 
of theology, unleſs we give that title to i books 
of inſtruction, which Nick As is faid to have com- 
poſed for the uſe of the Neophytes [i]. But, as 
we have already obſerved, the principal branches 
of religion were laboriouſly explained in the va- 
rious books that were written againſt the Neſto- 
rians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians. 
VII. The number of thoſe, who diſputed in 
this century againſt paganiſm and infidelity, was 
very conſiderable, yet not greater than the exi- 
gency of the times and the wd attacks made 
upon Chriſtianity rendered neceſſary, THREODo- 
RET, in his ingenious and learned treatiſe, De 
eurandis Græcorum affectionibus, ORIENTI1VS, in his 
Commonitortum, and EvacrIus, in his Diſpute be- 
teen ZachAkus and APOLLONIUS, oppoſed, with 
fortitude and vigour, thole that worſhipped 
images, and offered their religious ſervices to the 
Pagan deities [4#]. To theſe we may add, Phi- 
LIP SEDETES and PniLosTORGIvus, of whom the 
latter attacked PoR PEV Y, and the former Ju- 
LIAN. Bas ILTus of Seleucia; GRECENTIUs, in his 
Controverſy with HERBANUSVNH :! and Evackivus, in 
his Dialogue between ThHEOPHILuSs and Jupæus, 


[z] GEXNADvTUS MassiLIERNSIS, De Scriptor. Ecclefiaſt. 
cap. xxii. p. 28. edit. Fabric. 
- [4] See, for an account of Ox EN TIUSs and Evacdzlus, 
Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 121 and 25 2. 


4 expoſed 
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his Book concerning Faith; Gennapius of Mar- 


ſeille, who deſerves to be placed in the firſt rank; 
and TRTODORET, in his Treatiſe concerning the 
Fables of the Heretics, oppoſed all the different 
ſets ; not to mention thoſe who wrote only againſt 
the errors of one or other particular party. 

VIII. Thoſe who diſputed againſt the Chri- 
ſtian ſets, obſerved a moſt abſurd and vicious 
method of controverſy. They proceeded rather 
according to the rules of the ancient ſophiſts, 
and, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, according to 
the ſpirit of the Roman law, than by the examples 
and inſtructions of Cuxisr and his apoſtles. In 
the Roman - courts, matters of a difficult and 
doubtful nature were decided by the authority of 
certain aged lawyers, who were diſtinguiſhed by 
their abilities and experience. And when they 
happened to differ in opinion, the point was de- 
termined either by a plurality of voices, or by the 
ſentiments of the more learned and illuſtrious 
members of that venerable body [/]. This pro- 
cedure of the Roman tribunals was, in this cen- 


tury, admitted as a ſtanding law, both in the de- 


liberations and councils, and in the management 
of religious controverſy, to the great and un- 
ipeakable detriment of truth. For by this, rea- 


ſon and even common ſenſe were, in ſome mea- 


ſure, excluded from every queſtion ; and that 
was determined as right and true, which appeared 
ſuch to the greateſt number, or had been approved 
by doctors of the greateſt note in preceding times. 


The ads of the various councils, which are yet 
extant, manifeſtly ſhew that this was the caſe. 


And this circumſtance, combined with what we 


T1 See the Codex T heode/. lib, i. tit. iv. De reſpon/is be- 


deutum, p. 32. edit. Ritterian. 
a have 
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e EN T. have already obſerved with reſpect to the diſpu- 
Pans n tants of the age now under conſideration, make 


it eaſy for us to imagine the various defects that 
muſt have prevailed in the methods of defending 
truth, and oppoſing error. 

IX. This abſurd imitation of the Roman law 
in the management of religious controverſy, this 
prepoſterous method of deciding truth by human 
authorities, were fruitful ſources of ſpurious and 
ſuppoſititious productions. For many audacious 
impoſtors were hence encouraged to publiſh their 
own writings under the names of ancient Chriſtian 
worthies, nay, under the ſacred names of, even, 
CHRIST himſelf and his holy apoſtles; that thus 
in the deliberations of councils, and in the courſe 
of controverſy, they might have authorities to 
oppoſe to authorities in defence of their reſpec- 
tive opinions. The whole Chriſtian church was, 
in this century, overwhelmed with theſe infa- 
mous cheats, theſe ſpurious productions, This 
is ſaid to have engaged GreLasws, the Roman 
pontif, to call together a council, compoſed of 
the biſhops of the Latin church; in which aſſem- 
bly, after a ſtrict examination of thoſe writings 
which appeared under great and venerable names, 
the famous deeree paſſed, that deprived ſo many 
apocryphal books of their borrowed authority, 
That ſomething of this kind really happened, it 
would be, perhaps, an inſtance of temerity to 
deny: but many learned men affert, that the 
decree attributed to GELASLI US, labours under the 
ſame inconveniency with the books which it con- 
demns, and was, by no means, the production of 
that pontif, but of ſome deceiver, who uſurped 
clandeſtinely his name and authority [n]. 


In] Prarsonus, Vindiciar. Ignatianar. part I. cap. iv. 
p. 189. Cave, Hit. Litter. Scriptor. Ecclefiaſe. p. 260. UR. 
Gopors, SIBERUS, Prefat, ad Enchiridion Sexti, p. 79. 
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X. EuchERlus, SALVIan, and Nitvs, ſhine E Nr. 


with a ſuperior luſtre among the moral writers of pr . 


this century. The epiſtle of Euenggius, con- 


cerming the Contempt of the World, and the ſecular Mo" we 


Philoſophy, is an excellent performance both in 
int of matter and ſtyle. 1 he works of MARK 
the hermit breathe a ſpirit of fervent piety, but 


are highly defective in many reſpects. The mat- 


ter is ill choſen, and it is treated without order, 
perſpicuity, or force of reaſoning. FasTivius 
compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes concerning moral 
duties, but they have not ſurvived the ruins of 
time. The works, that are yet extant, of Dia; 
dochus, PROSPER, and SEVERIAN, are ex- 
tremely pleaſing on account of the ſolidity and 
elegance which are ro be found, for the moſt 
part, in their moral ſentences, though they afford 
but indifferent entertainment to ſuch as are de- 
ſirous of preciſion, method, and ſound argumen- 
tation. And indeed this want of method in the 
diſtribution and arrangement of their matter, and 
a conſtant neglect of tracing their ſubject to its 
firſt principles, are defects common to almoſt all 
the moral writers of this century. 


XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, 
the candid and impartial would have ſupported it 


with patience, and attributed it charitably to the 
infelicity of the times. But many of the writers 


and teachers of this age did unſpeakable injury to 
the cauſe of true piety by their crude and enthu- 


ſiaſtic inventions, The Myſtics, who pretended 


to higher degrees of perfection than other Chriſti- 


ans,. drew every where to their party, particularly 
in the eaſtern provinces, a vaſt number of the 
ignorant and inconſiderate multitude, by the 
ſtriking appearance of their auſtere and ſingular 
piety. It is impoſlible to deſcribe the rigour and 


ſeverity of the laws which theſe ſenſeleſs fanatics 


impoſed upon themſelves, in order, as they al- 
| - h leged, 
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CENT, leged, to appeaſe the deity, and to deliver the ce- 
Pas l. Teflial ſpirit from the bondage of this mortal body. 
They not only lived among the wild beaſts, but 
alſo lived after the manner of theſe ſavage ani- 
mals; they ran naked through the lonely deſerts 
with a furious aſpect, and with all the agitations 
of madneſs and frenzy; they prolonged the life of 
their emaciated bodies by the wretched nouriſh- 
ment of graſs, and wild herbs, avoided the fight 
and converſation of men, remained motionleſs in 
certain places for ſeveral years, expoſed to the ri- 
gour and inclemency of the ſeaſons, and towards 
the concluſion of their lives ſhut themſelves up 
in narrow and miſerable huts; and all this was 
conſidered as true piety, the only acceptable me- 
thod of worſhipping the deity, and rendering, 
him propitious [a]. The greateſt part of the 
Myſtics were led into the abſurdities of this ex- 
travagant diſcipline, not ſo much by the pretend- 
ed force of reaſon and argument, as by a natural 
propenſity to ſolitude, a gloomy and melancholy 
caſt of mind, and an implicit and blind ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the authority and examples of others. For 
the diſeaſes of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, are generally contagious, and no peſtilence 


ſpreads its infection with a more dreadful rapidity: 


than ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. Several perſons 
have committed to writing the precepts of this 
ſevere diſcipline, and reduced its abſurdities into 
a fort of ſyſtem, ſuch as JuLianus Pomerivs 
among the Latins [o], and many, among the Sy- 
rians, whoſe names it 1s needleſs to mention. 


The ſoper- XII. Of all the inſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzy 
Aition of the that diſgraced this age, none was held in higher 


x] See the Pratum Spirituale of Moscavs ; the Laufrac 
Hiftoryof PaLLavius; as alſo SULPiTIus SEVERUS, Dial. i. 
£7 [0] PomeR1vus wrote a treatiſe, De Vita Contemplativa, 


in which the doctrines and precepts of the Myſtics were care- 
fully collected. 


vene- 
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veneration, or excited more the wonder of the C EN T. 
multitude, than that of -a-certain order of men, pA T li. 
who were called Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancti 
Columnares, or Pillar Saints, by the Latins. 
Theſe were perſons of a moſt ſingular and extra- 
vagant turn of mind, who ſtood motionleſs 
upon the tops of pillars, expreſsly raiſed for 
this exerciſe of their patience, and remained 
there for ſeveral years, amidſt the admiration 
and - applauſe of the ſtupid. populace. The 

| inventor of this ſtrange and ridiculous. diſcipline 
| was SIMEON, a Syrian, who began his follies by 
| changing the agreeable employment of a ſhep- 
herd, for the ſenſeleſs auſterities of the monkiſh 
N life. But his enthuſiaſm carried him ſtill greater 
| lengths; for, in order to climb: as near heaven as 
he could, he paſſed thirty-ſeven years of his 
| wretched life upon five pillars of fix, twelve, 
twenty-two,” thirty-ſix, and forty cubits high, 
and thus acquired a moſt ſhining reputation, and 
attracted the veneration of all about him [p]. 
Many of the inhabitants of Syria and Paleſtine, 
ſeduced. by a falſe ambition, and an utter igno- 
rance of true religion, followed the example of 
this fanatic, though not with the ſame degree of 
auſterity [9]. And, what is almoſt incredible, 
| | this 


[p] See the 4a Sanctorum Menſis Januarii, tom. i. p. 261 
-—277. Where the reader will find the account we have given 
of this whimſical diſcipline, Ta:oportrt, indeed, had be- 
fore given ſeveral hints of it, alleging, among other things, . 
| that S1Mron had gradually added to the height of his pillar, 
y with a deſign to approach, by this means, nearer to heaven. | 
See T1LLEMONT, Memoires pour ſervir à Hiſtoire de] Egliſe, » 
7 tom. xv. p. 347. edit. Paris. See alſo the Ad of StmsON 
the Stylite, in STEPH. Evorit AssEMANNI Adis Martyrum, 
Ic Orient. et Occident. vol. ii. p. 227. publiſhed at Rome, in 
i. folio, in the year 1748. | 
b AF \g} The learned Faeoerrc SAN HEIM, in his Fccleſi- 4 
Ks aſtical Hiſtory (p. 11 54.), ſpeaks of a ſecond $S1mtroy the Sty- _ 
lite (mentioned by * Hiſt. lib. vi. cap. xxiii.) who A 
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CENT, this ſuperſtitious practice continued in vogue until 
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Further de- 
feats of the 
public in- 
KruQors, 
and practi- 
cal writers, 


the twelfth century, when however it was, at 
length, totally ſuppreſſed [y]. 

The Latins had too much wiſdom and prudence 
to imitate the Syrians and Orientals in this whim- 
ſical ſuperſtition. And when a certain fanatic or 
impoſtor, named WurriLaicus, erected one of 
theſe pillars in the country of Treves, and” pro- 
poſed living upon it after the manner of SMEON; 
the neighbouring biſhops ordered it to be pulled 
down, and thus nipped this ſpecies of ſuperſtition 
in the bud [I]. - 

XIII. The Myſtic rules of diſcipline and man- 
ners had a bad effect upon the moral writers, and 
thoſe who were ſct apart for the inſtruction of 
Chriſtians. Thus, in inſtructing the catechumens 
and others, they were more diligent and zealous 
in inculcating a regard for the external parts of 
religion, and an attachment to bodily exerciſe, 
than in forming the heart and the affections to 
inward piety and ſolid virtue. Nay, they went 
ſo far, as to preſcribe rules of ſanctity and virtue 
little different from the unnatural rigour and fa- 
natical piety of the Myſtics. SaLvIAx, and other 
celebrated writers, gave it as their opinion, that 
none were truly and perfectly holy, but thoſe 
who abandoned all riches and honours, abſtained 
from matrimony, baniſhed all joy and chearful- 


lived in the Gxth century. This ſecond fanatic ſeems to have 


carried his auſterities ſtill further than the chief of the ſect; 
for he remained upon his pillar fixty-eight years, and from 
thence, like the firſt Siu EON, he taught, or rather deluded, 
the gazing multitude, declaimed againſt hereſy, pretended 
to caſt out devils, to heal diſeaſes, and to foretel future events. 

[7] See Urs. Gopors. SIBERI Dif}. de Sandtis Columna- 
ribus. Caroti MAIELII Di. de Stylitis, publiſhed in As- 
SEMANN1 Ada Martyr. Orient. & Occident. tom. ii. p. 246, 
where may be ſeen a copper-plate print of Simzon's pillar. 

[5] . Too ENS. Hiſtor. Francor. lib, viii. cap. 
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neſs from their hearts, and macerated their bodies 
with various ſorts of torments and mortifications, 
And as all could not ſupport ſuch exceſſive de- 
grees of ſeverity, thoſe madmen, or fanatics, 
whoſe robuſt conſtitutions and ſavage tempers were 
the beſt adapted to this kind of lite, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the public applauſe, and faw their in- 
fluence and authority increaſe daily, And thus 
ſaints ſtarted up like muſhrooms in almoſt every 
lace. 
f XIV. A ſmall number of eccleſiaſtics, ani- 
mated by the laudable ſpirit of reformation, 
boldly attempted to pluck up the roots of this 
growing ſuperſtition, and to bring back the de- 
luded multitude from this vain and chimerical 
diſcipline to the practice of ſolid and genuine 
piety. * But the votaries of ſuperſtition, who were 
ſuperior in number, reputation, and authority, 
reduced them ſoon to ſilence, and rendered their 
noble and pious efforts utterly ineffectual r]. 
We have an example of this in the caſe of VieiLan- 
TIUS, a man remarkable for his learning and elo- 
quence, who was born in Gaul, and went from 
thence to Spain, where he performed the functions 
of a preſbyter. This eccleſiaſtic, on his return 
from a voyage he had made into Paleſtine and 
Egypt, began, about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, to propagate ſeveral doctrines, and to pub- 


liſh repeated exhortations quite oppoſite to the opi- 


nions and manners of the times. Among other 
things, he denied that the tombs and the bones 
of the martyrs were to be honoured with any ſort 
of homage or worſhip; and therefore cenſured 
the pilgrimages that were made to places that 
were reputed holy. He turned into deriſion the 
prodigies which were ſaid to be wrought in the 
temples conſecrated to martyrs, and condemned 


[e] Avavenrn complains of this, in his famous epiſtle to 
JanVARrivs, No. 119. | 
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CENT. the cuſtom of performing vigils in them. He 


PART II. 


aſſerted, and indeed with reaſon, that the cuſtom 


——— of burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs in 


broad day, was imprudently borrowed from the an- 
cient ſuperſtition of the Pagans. He maintained, 
moreover, that prayers addreſſed to departed 
ſaints were void of all efficacy; and treated with 
contempt faſting and mortifications, the celibacy 
of the clergy, and the various auſterities of the 
monaſtic life. And, finally, he affirmed, that the 


conduct of thoſe who, diſtributing their ſubſtance 


among the indigent, ſubmitted to the hardſhips 


of a voluntary poverty, or fent a part of their 


treaſures to Feruſalem for devout purpoſes, had 
nothing in it acceptable to the Deity. | 
There were among the Gallic and Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops ſeveral that reliſhed the opinions of Vict- 
LANTIUS. But JtRoms, the great monk of the 
age, aſſailed this bold reformer of religion with 
ſuch bitterneſs and fury, that the honeſt preſbyter 
ſoon found that nothing but his ſilence could pre- 


ſerve his life from the intemperate rage of bigotry 


and ſuperſtition. This project then of reforming 
the corruptions, which a fanatical and ſuperſti- 
tious zeal had introduced into the church, was 
choked in its birth [#]. And the name of good 


_ VieiLanTivs remains {till in the Iiſt of beretics, 


Diſputes 


about Ori- | 


which is acknowledged as authentic by thoſe who, 
without any regard 'to their own judgment or the 
declarations of ſcripture, followed blindly the de- 
ciſions of antiquity, 

XV. The controverſies, which had been raiſed 
in Egypt, concerning Or1cen and his doctrine, 
towards the concluſion of the preceding century, 
were now renewed at Conſtantinople, and carried on 
without either decency or prudence, The Nitrian 


[4] BATTx's Dictionary, at the article Vic!it.anTius. 
Ju. Voss. De la Morale des Peres, p. 252. GERHAR. 


o. Voss ius, TBeibus Hiſtorico - I heologicis, p. 170. Hiſteire 


Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 57. | 
| | - | monks, 
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monks, baniſhed from Egypt, on account of their at- C EN x. 
tachmerit to Or1Gen, took refuge at Conſtantinople, p a « r 11, 
and were treated, by Jon CHR VYSOS TOM, the biſhop 
of that city, with clemency and benignity. This 
no ſooner came to the knowledge of TxeopniLUs, 
patriarch of Alexandria, than he formed a perfidi- 
ous project againſt the eloquent prelate; and ſent 
the famous Epipnanius, with ſeveral other bi- 
ſhops, to Conſtantinople, to compaſs his fall, and 
deprive him of his epiſcopal dignity. No time 
could be more favourable for the execution of this 
project, than that in which it was formed; for 
CHRVYSOS TOM, by his auſterity, and his vehement 
declamations againſt the vices of the people, and 
the corrupt manners of the ladies ot the court, 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of many, and had 
alſo excited, in a more particular manner, the 
reſentment and indignation of the empreſs Eu- 
DOXIA, wife of Axcabius. This violent princeſs 
ſent for TyeopmILUs and the Egyptian biſhops, 
who, purſuant to her orders, repaired to Conſtan- 
tinopie; and having called a council, inquired 
into the religious ſentiments of CarvysosTOM, and 
examined his morals, and the whole courle of his 
conduct and converſation, with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity. This council, which was held in the ſub- 
urbs of Chalcedon, in the year 403, with Taropnr- 
LUS at its head, declared CR ysosTOM' unworthy 
of his high rank in the church, on account of 
the fayourable manner in which he ſtood diſpoſed 


ed towards Oricen and his followers; and, in con- 9 
ſequence of this decree, condemned him to ba- | 

Ne, * | 
ry, niſnment. The people of Conſtantinople, who a 
"jg were tenderly attached to their pious and worthy . 9 
zun biſhop, roſe in a tumultuous manner, and pre- 7 
| vented the execution of this unrighteous ſen- A 
Us. tence u]. When this tumult was entirely huſh- 4 
Ak. 5 ed, 3 
oire 1 ; | 2 
{> [ww] This is not quite exact. For it appears, by the 4 

ks, accounts of the beſt Hiſtorians, that this ſentence was really 1 


E 3 executed, 
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ed, the ſame unrelenting judges, in order to ſas 
tisfy their vindictive rage and that of Evpoxia, 


— renewed their ſentence, the year following, under 


— 


another pretext [x], and with more ſucceſs; for the 


mom CHRYSOSTOM, yielding to the redoubled ef- 


orts of his enemies, was baniſhed to Cucuſus, a 
city of Cilicia, where he died about three years 
after [Y]. ALA | 


The exile of this illuſtrious man was followed 


by a terrible ſedition of the Johanniſts (ſo his vo- 


taries were called), which was calmed, though with 


much difficulty, by the edicts of Azcapivs [=]; 
It is beyond all doubt, that the proceedings again 

CARVSOSTOoM were cruel and unjuſt; in this how- 
ever he was to blame, that he aſſumed the autho- 
rity and rank which had been granted, by the 


council of Conſtantinople, to the biſhops of that im- 


perial city, and ſet himſelf up as a judge of the 
controverſy between TazopniLvs and the Egyptian 
monks, which the Alexandrian prelate could not 
behold without the utmoſt impatience and re- 
ſentment. Theſe monks, when they loſt their 
protector, were reſtored to the favour of Trxzo- 
PHILUS 4 but the faction of the Origeniſts conti. 


executed, and that the emperor confirmed the decree of this 
firſt ſynod, by baniſhing CaxrsosTow into Bithynia; or, as 
others allege, by ordering him to retire to the country, A 
violent earthquake and a terrible ſhower of hail, which were 
looked upon by the multitude as judgments occaſioned by the 
unrighteous perſecution of their pious biſhop, alarmed the 
court, and engaged them to recal Cyzys0s Tom to his office, 

[F(x]. This new pretext was the indecent manner, in 
which CurysosTom is ſaid to have declaimed againſt 
Evpox1a, on account of her having erected her ſtatue in 
filver near the church. | vg 

[y] See TiLLeMonT and HerwmayT, who have both 
written the life of Cyr ysosTOM ; as alſo BayLe's Didion-+ 
ary, in Engliſh, at the article Acacius. 

[z] See Crit wite Sabe in Cor EgIERII Monument, 
Eceleſ. Gree. tom. ii. p. 274. ſos. SIM. AssBMAN. Biblioth. 
Oriental, Vatican. tom, ii. p. 31, 
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nued, notwithſtanding all this, to flouriſh in c x NT 


Egypt, Syria, and the adjacent countries, and held 
their chief reſidence at JEN 


- [i 7 1 3 


ae — 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


T. No enumerate the rites and inſtitutions that Ceremonies 


were added, in this century, to the Chriſ- — 


tian worſhip, would require a volume of a conſi- 
derable ſize, The as of councils, and the re- 
cords left us by the moſt celebrated ancient wri- 
ters, are the ſources from whence the curious may 
draw a ſatisfactory and particular account of this 
matter; and to theſe we refer ſuch as are deſirous 
of ſomething more than a general view. of the 
ſubject under conſideration. Several of theſe an- 
cient writers, uncorrupted by the contagious ex- 
amples of the times in which they lived, have in- 
genuouſly acknowledged that true piety and vir- 
tue were ſmothered, as it were, under that enor- 
mous burthen of ceremonies under which they lay 
groaning in this century. This evil was owing 
partly to the ignorance and diſhoneſty of the 
clergy; partly to the calamities of the times, which 
were extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of 
knowledge, and to the culture of the mind; and 
partly, indeed, to the natural depravity of im- 
perfect mortals, who are much more diſpoſed to 


- worſhip with the eye than with the heart, and are 


more ready to offer to the deity the laborious 
pomp of an outward ſervice, than the nobler, 
yet ſimple oblation of 4185 diſpoſitions and holy 
affections. 
II. Divine worſhip was now daily riſing from 4 general 


view of th 

one degree of pomp ro another, and degener ating new 1 
more introduced 
4 -at this time, 
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CENT, more and more into a gaudy ſpectacle, only pro- 


V. 


p 1. Per to attract the ſtupid admiration of a gazing 


The feaſts 
of charity. 


populace. The ſacerdotal garments were em- 


belliſhed with a variety of ornaments, with a view 
to excite in the minds of the multitude a greater 


veneration for the ſacred order. New acts of de- 
votion were allo celebrated. In Gaul, particu- 


larly, the ſolemn prayers and ſupplications, Which 
uſually precede the anniverſary of CHRIST's aſ- 


cenſion, were now inſtituted for the firſt time [a]. 
In other places, perpetual acclamations of praiſe 


to God were performed both night and day by 
ſingers, who ſucceeded each other, ſo as that the 


ſervice ſuffered no interruption [5]; as if the Su- 
preme Being took pleaſure in ſuch noiſy and tur- 
bulent ſhouting, or received any gratification 


from the blandiſhments of men. The riches 
and magnificence of the churches exceeded all 
\ bounds [c]. They were alſo adorned with coſtly. 


images, among which, in conſequence of the 


| Neſtorian controverſy, that of the Virgin Maxy, 


holding the child Jesus in her arms, obtained the 
firſt and principal place. The altars, and the 
cheſts in which, the relics were preſerved, were 


in moſt places made of ſolid ſilver. And from 


this we may eaſily imagine the ſplendor and ex- 


pences that were laviſhed upon the other utenſils 
which were employed in the ſervice of the church. 


III. On the other hand, the agape, or feaſts 


of charity, were now ſuppreſſed, on account of 


the abuſes to which they gave occaſion, amidſt 


the daily decline of that piety and virtue, which 


[a] See S1vonius APOLLINARTS, Epiſt. lib. v. epift, xvi. 


lib. vi. i. i.; as alſo Max TEN E, The/aurus Anecdotorum, 


tom. v. p. 47 
8 Gervais, Hiftoire de Suger, tom. i. p. 23. 


166. 


rendered 


c] See ZachARIAS of Mitylene, De opificio Mundi, p. 165 » 


tr M9 
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rendered theſe meetings uſeful and edifying in the o EN r. 
Part II. 


primitive ages. | 

A new method alſo of proceeding with peni- 
tents was introduced into the Latin church. For 
grievous offenders, who had formerly been obliged 
to confeſs their guilt in the face of the congrega- 
tion, were now delivered from this mortifying 
penalty, and obtained, from LEO the Grear, a 
permiſſion to confeſs their crimes privately to a 
prieſt appointed for that purpoſe. By this change 
of the ancient diſcipline, one of the greateſt re- 
ſtraints upon licentiouſneſs, and the only remain- 
ing barrier of chaſtity, was entirely removed, 
and the actions of Chriſtians were ſubject to no 
other ſcrutiny than that of the clergy; a change, 
which was frequently convenient for the ſinner, 
and alſo advantageous in many reſpects to the ſa- 
cred order. 
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Penitentz. 


Concerning the diſſenſions and herefies that troubled. 


the church during this century. 


I. OEVERAL of thoſe ſets, which had divided 

the church in the preceding ages, renewed 
their efforts at this time, to propagate their re- 
ſpective opinions, and introduced new tumults 
and animoſities among the Chriſtians. We ſhall 


ſay nothing of the Novatians, Marchionites, and 


Manicheans, thoſe inauſpicious and fatal names 


that diſgrace the earlier annals of the church, 


though it is evident, that as yet their ſects ſub- 
ſiſted, and were even numerous in many places. 
We ſhall confine ourſelves to an account of the 
Donatiſts and Arians, who were the peſts of the 
preceding century. 
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The Donatiſts had hitherto: maintained them: 
ſelves with a ſucceſsful obſtinacy, and their affairs 


— were in a good ſtate, But, about the beginning 


"The Dona- 
tiſis. 


of this century, the face of things changed much 
to their diſadvantage, by the means of St. Au- 
GUSTINE, biſhop of Hippo. The Catholic bi- 
ſhops of Africa, animated by the exhortations and 


conducted by the counſels of this zealous prelate, 
exerted themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in the 
deſtruction of this ſeditious ſect, whom they juſtly 
looked upon, not only as troubleſome to the 


church by their obſtinacy, but alſo as a nuifance 
to the ſtate by the brutal ſoldiery [d] which they 
employed in their cauſe. Accordingly deputies 
were ſent, in the year 404, from the council of 
Carthage, to the emperor HoxoR ius, to requeſt, 
that the laws enacted againſt heretics, by the pre- 
ceding emperors, might have force againſt the 


Donatiſts, who denied that they belonged to the 
heretical tribe; and alſo to defire, that bounds 
might be ſer to the barbarous fury of the Circum- 
celliones. The firſt ſtep that the emperor took, 
in conſequence. of this requeſt, was to impoſe a 
fine upon all the Donatiſts, who refuſed to return 
into the boſom of the church, and to ſend their 


biſhops and doctors into baniſhment. The year 
following, new laws, much ſeverer than the for- 
mer, were enacted againſt this rebellious ſect, 
under the title of Alis of uniformity, And as the 
magiſtrates were remiſs in the execution of them, 
the council of Carthage, in the year 407, ſent a 
ſecond time deputies to the emperor, to deſire 
that certain perſons might be appointed to execute 


theſe ediZs with vigour and impartiality; and their 
roquelt was granted. 


H. The faction of the Donatiſts, though much 
broke by theſe repeated ſhocks, was yet far from 


[4] The Circumcelliones PO, men . 


being 
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and gained a ſtill further acceſſion of vigour the 
year tollowing, in which the emperor publiſhed a 
law in favour of liberty of conſcience, and pro- 
hibited all compulſion in matters of religion. 
This law, however, was not of long duration. 
It was abrogated at the earneſt and repeated ſo- 
licitations of the council, which was held at Car- 
thage in the year 410; and MaxkceLLinvs the tri- 
bune was ſent by Honervs into Africa, with full 
power to bring to a concluſion this tedious and 
unhappy conteſt, MarxceLtinus therefore held 
at Carthage, in the year 411, a folemn conference, 
in which he examined the cauſe with much atten- 
tion, heard the contending parties during the 
ſpace of three days, and, at length, pronounced 


ſentence in favour of the Catholics [el. The Ca- 
tholic biſhops, who were preſent at this confer- 


ence, were 286 in number; and thoſe of the 
Donatiſts 279. The latter, upon their defeat, 
appealed to the emperor, but without effect. The 
glory of their defeat was due to Aucusrix, who 
pore the principal part in this controverſy, and 


e] See Franc. BAL DVI x, Hi. Collationis Carrbag. in 
Or rar. Milev. Pinian, p. 337. It is proper to obſerve, 


here, that this meeting, held by MarciLLIinus, is very im- 


properly termed a conference (collatio). For there was no 
diſpute carried on at this meeting between the Catholics and 
the Donatiſts; nor did any of the parties endeavour to gain or 
defeat the other by ſupertority of argument. This conference 
then was properly a judicial trial, in which MazxceLtings 
was, by the emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this re- 
. controverſy, and accordingly pronounced ſentence 
after a proper hearing of the cauſe. It appears therefore 
from this event, that 4 notion of a ſupreme ſpiritual judge 
of controverſy, and ruler of the church, appointed by Cnzisr, 
had not as yet entered into any one's head; fince we fee the 
African biſhops themſelves appealing to the emperor in the 
preſent religions queſtion, | 8 


* 19 who, 


55 
being totally extinguiſhed. It recovered a part e E N T. 
of its ſtrength in the year 408, after STiLicno pA 11. 
had been put to death by the order of HovoRIu s,. 
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EN T. who, indeed, by his writings, counſels, and ad- 
P 2 II. monitions, governed almoſt the whole African 
—— church, and alſo the principal and moſt illuſtrious 


- heads of that extenſive province, 


III. By this conference, the party of the Do- 
natiſts was greatly weakened; nor could they ever 
get the better of this terrible ſhock, though the 
face of affairs changed afterwards in a manner 
that was proper to revive their hopes. The great- 
eſt part of them, through the fear of puniſhment, 
ſubmitted to the emperor's decree, and returned 
into the boſom of the church ; while the ſevereſt 
penalties were inflicted upon thoſe who remained 
obſtinate, and perſiſted in their rebellion. Fines, 
baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, were the or- 
dinary puniſhments of the obſtinate Donatiſts; 


and even the pain of death was inflicted upon ſuch 
as ſurpaſſed the reſt in petverſeneſs, and were the 
ſeditious ringleaders of that ſtubborn faction. 
Some avoided theſe penalties by flight, others by 


concealing themſelves, and ſome were ſo deſpe- 
rate as to ſeek deliverance by ſelf-murther, to 
which the Donatiſts had a ſhocking propenſity, 
In the mean time, the Circumcelliones uſed more 


violent methods of warding off the execution of 


the ſentence that was pronounced againſt their 
ſect; for they ran up and down through the pro- 


vince of Africa in the moſt outrageous manner, 
committing acts of cruelty every where, and de- 


fending themſelves by force of arms. 

The Donatiſts, indeed, recovered YT ATE 
their former liberty and tranquillity by the ſuc- 
cour and protection they received from the Van- 
dals, who invaded Africa, with GENSsERIe at their 


head, in the year 427, and took this province out 


of the hands of the 6 The wound, how- 
ever, that this ſe& had received from the vigor- 
ous execution of the imperial laws, was ſo deep, 
that though they began to revive and multiply by 


the 
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the aſſiſtance of the Vandals, yet they could ne- 


ver arrive at their former ſtrength and luſtre. 


IV. The Arians, oppreſſed and perſecuted by 
the imperial edicts, took refuge among thoſe 
fierce and ſavage nations, who were gradually 
overturning the weſtern empire, and found among 
the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, Vandals, and Burgun- 
dians, a fixed reſidence and a peaceful retreat. 
And as their ſecurity animated their courage, they 
treated the Catholics with the ſame. violence which 
the latter had employed againſt them and other 
heretics; and they perſecuted and vexed in va- 


rious ways ſuch as profeſſed their adherence to 


the Nicene doctrines. The Vandals, who reigned 
in Africa, ſurpaſſed all the other ſavage nations 
in barbarity and injuſtice towards the Catholics. 
The kings of this fierce people, particularly GEx- 
SERIC and HuxERI his ſon, pulled down the 
churches of thoſe Chriſtians who acknowledged 
the divinity of Cag1sr, ſent their biſhops into 
exile, and maimed and tormented in various ways 
ſuch as were nobly firm and inflexible in the pro- 
feſſion of their faith f J. They however declared, 
that, in uſing theſe ſevere and violent methods, 
they were authorized, by the example of the em- 
perors, who had enacted laws of the ſame rigor- 
ous nature againſt the Donatiſts, the Arians, and 
other ſects who differed in opinion from the Chriſ- 
tians of Conſtantinople [gl. 

We muſt not here omit mentioning the ſtu- 
pendous miracle, which is ſaid to have been 


wrought during theſe perſecutions in Africa, and 


by which the Supreme Being is ſuppoſed to have 
declared his diſpleaſure againſt the Arians, and 


J] See Vieror Virzxs. lib, iii. De perſequutione Van- 
K. which Tweop. Rix AR r publiſhed at Paris in the 
year 1694, in 8vo. with his Hiſtory of the ſame perſecution. 
[g] See the edict of Hu x ERI, in the hiſtory of Victor, 
e in the preceding note, lib. iv, cap. ii. p. 64. 
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CEN T, his favour towards their adverſaries. This mi- | 
pas, racle conſiſted in enabling thoſe Catholics, whoſe | 
- tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant 
Hunex1c, to ſpeak diſtinctly, and to proclaim 
aloud the divine majeſty of the Saviour of the 
world. This remarkable fact can ſcarcely be de- 
nied, ſince it is ſupported by the teſtimony of 
the moſt credible and reſpectable witneſſes [&]; 
but 


— * 


[E] Theſe witneſſes, who had themſelves ocular demon- 
ſtration of the fact, were Vic ro of Utica, EN EAS of Gaza 
(who examined the mouths of the perſons in queſtion, and 
found that their tongues were entirely rooted out) Pxocorius, 
MazCELLINUs the count, and the emperor JusTiN1aNn, { 
Upon the authority of ſuch reſpectable teſtimonies, the learned N 

bp 
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ABBA DIE formed a laboured and dexterous defence of the 
miraculous nature of this extraordinary fact, in his work, in- 
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titled, La Triomphe de la Providence, &c. vol. iii. page 25 5, f 
&c. where all the fire of his zeal, and all the ſubtilty of his < 
logic, ſeem to have been exhauſted. Dr. BRRRIMAN, in his f 
Hiſtorical Account of the Trinitarian Controverſy ; as alſo in his 7] 
fermons preached at lady Moy = R's lectures, in the year 17253 7: 
| and Dr. CHAPMAN, in his Miſcellaneous Tracts, have main- t 
p tained the ſame hypotheſis. To the former, an anſwer was 2 
* publiſhed by an anonymous writer, under the following title, i 
1 An Enquiry into the Miracle ſaid to have been wrought in the fifth 70 
oY Century, upon ſame orthodox Chriftians, in favour of the Doctrins - 
(oY of the Trinity, &c. in a Letter to @ Friend. We may venture tc 
i to ſay, that this anſwer is utterly unſatisfactory. The author te 
. | of it, after — laboured to invalidate the teſtimony alleged 1 
. in favour of the fact, ſeems himſelf ſcarcely convinced by his 2s 
1 ) own arguments; for he acknowledges at laſt the poflibility of d 
4 the event, but perſiſts in deny ing the miracle, and ſuppoſes, 
1 that the cruel operation was ſo imperfectly performed upon pt 
| theſe confeſſors, as to leave in ſome of them ſuch a ſhare of that ag 
* organ, as was ſufficient for the uſe of ſpeech. Dr. Mio pi Error ca 
SY (to whom ſome have attributed the forementioned 4n/awver ) or 
„ maintains the ſame hypotheſis, in his Free Inguiry into the mi- W1 
= raculous Powers, &c. ſuppoſing, that the tongues of the perſons th 
4Y in queſtion were not entirely rooted out, which he corroborates W. 
4 by the following conſideration, that two of the ſufferers are be 
3 ſaid to have utterly loſt the faculty of ſpeaking. For though as 
ia this be aſcribed to a peculiar judgment of God puniſhing the. 10 
1 immoralities, of which they were afterwards guilty, yet this 40 
TY appears to the doctor, zo be a forced and improbable folution of « 
1 the maiter, who imagines he ſolves it better by ſuppoſing, har 40 
. | 29 
Y 
1 
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but whether it is to be attributed to a ſuper- C ENT. 
natural and miraculous power, is a matter not PIA 1, 


* 


they had not been, deprived of their intire tongues. He goes 
yet further, and produces two caſes from the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, which prove in his opi- 
nion, That this pretended miracle owed its whole credit 
* to our ignorance of the powers of nature.” The firſt 
is, that of @ girl born without a tongue, who yet talked as 
eafily and diſtindiy, as if ſhe had enjoyed the full benefit of 
that organ; and the ſecond, that of a boy, who, at the age 
of eight or nine years, loſt his tongue by à gangrene or ulcer, 
and yet retained the faculty of ſpeaking. See MiDpLETON's 
Free Inquiry, &c. p. 183, 184. | 

This reaſoning of the ſceptical doctor of divinity appeared 
ſuperficial and unſatisfaQory to the judicious Mr, DopweLL, 
who (laying nothing about the caſe of the two Trinitarians 
who remained dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and 
whoſe dumbneſs is but indifferently accounted for by their 
immorality, ſince gits have been often poſſeſſed without gra- 
ces) confines himſelt to the conſideration of the two parallel 
facts drawn from the Academical Memoirs already mentioned. 
To ſhew that theſe facts prove little or nothing againſt the mi- 
racle in queſtion, he juſtly obſerves, that though, in one or 
two particular caſes, a mouth may be fo fingularly formed 
as to utter articulate ſounds, without the uſual iaftrument of 
ſpeech (ſome excreſcence probably ſupplying the defect), 
yet it cannot be any thing leſs than miraculous, that this 

mould happen to a conſiderable number of perſons, whoſe 
tongues were cut out to prevent their preaching a diſcoun- 
tenanced doctrine. To deny the miracle in queſtion, we 
muſt maintain, that it is as eaſy to ſpeak without a tongue, 
as with it. See Mr. DopweLL's Free Anſaver ta Dr. Mid- 
DLETON's Free Inquiry, &c. p. 96, 97, &c. 

Mr, Torr, who defended MippLieTon's hypotheſis, has 
propoſed an objection @ priori, as it may be juſtly called, 
againſt the truth of this miracle. He obſerves, that the oc- 
caſion on which it was wrought was not of ſufficient con/eguence 
or nece//i,y to require a divine interpoſition; for it was not 
wrought to convert infidels to Chriſtianity, but to bring over 
the followers of Arius to the Athanaſian faith; it was 
wrought, in a word, for the explication of a doctrine, which 
both ſides allowed to be founded in the NewTeſtament. Now, 
as the Holy Scriptures are a revelation of the will of God, 
* it ſeems (ſays Mr. Tor) to caſt a reflexion on his wiſdom, 
as if he did things by halves, to ſuppoſe it neceſſary for 
him to work miracles, in order to aſcertain the ſenſe of 
** thoſe ſcriptures. This (continues he) would be multiply- 

| 4 66 ing 
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CEN T. ſo. eaſily decided, and which admits of much 
Paxr 11. diſpute [7]. Y | 


* ing miracles to an inftnite degree z—heſides, it would de- 
« ſtroy the univerſal truth of that propoſition from which we 
« cannot depart, namelv, That the ſcriptures are ſufficiently 
0 plain in all things neceſſary to ſalvation.” See Mr. 'ToLL's 
Defence of Dr. MiypLEToOR's Free Inquiry, againſt Mr. Pop- 
WELI's Free Anſwer, p. $1, 82. To this ſpecious objection 
Mr. DopweLL replies, that on the doctrine in diſpute between 
the Arians and the Orthodox depend the true notion, as well 
as the importance and reality of our ſalvation ; that the doc- 
- trines, duties, and motives of Chriſtianity are exalted or de- 
baſed, as we embrace the one or the other of thoſe ſyſtems ; 
that on the divinity of CHR ISH, the meritoriouſne/5 of the pro- 
pitiation offered by him muſt entirely reft ; and that, there- 
fore, no occaſion of greater conſequence can be aſſigned on 
which a miracle might be expected. He adds, that the diſ- 
putes which men have raiſed about certain doQrines; are no 
proof that theſe doctrines are not plainly revealed in ſcripture, 
ſeeing this would prove that no truth is there ſufficiently re- 
vealed, becaufe, at one time or other, they have been all diſ- 
puted : and he obſerves judiciouſly, that the expediency of 
interpoſing by miracles, is what we always are not competent 
. Judges of, ſince God only knows the times, ſeaſons, and oc- 
caſions, in which it is proper to alter the uſval courſe of na- 
ture, in order to maintain the truth, to ſupport the oppreſſed, 
and to carry on the great purpoſes of his goſpel kingdom. 
It is enough, that the preſent interpoſition be not incredible, 
to remove Mr. Torr's objection, without conſidering its 
particular uſe, and the unexceptionable manner in which it is 
atteſted. See Mr. DopweLu's Full and final Reply to Mr. 
Torr's Defence, &c. p. 270, 271. „ 
We mult obſerve here that this latter objection and anſwer 
are merely hypothetical, z. e. they draw their force only from 
the different opinions, which the ingenious Mr. Torr and 
his learned antagoniſt entertain concerning the importance of 
the doctrine, in favour of which this pretended miracle is ſaid 
to have been wrought. The grand queſtion, whoſe decifion 
alone can finiſh; this controverſy, is, whether the tongues of 
theſe African con feſſors were entirely rooted out, or no? The 
_ caſe of the two who remained dumb furniſhes a ſhrewd pre- 
ſumption, that the cruel operation was not equally performed 
upon all. The immorality of theſe two, and the judgment 
of God, ſuſpending with reſpect to them the influence of the 
miracle, do not ſolve this difficulty entirely, ſince (as we ob- 
. ſerved above) many have been poſſeſſed of ſupernatural gifts 
without graces; and CHRIST tells us, that many have caſt 


out devils in his name, whom at the laſt day he will not 
acknowledge as his faithful ſervants, 
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1 V. A new ſe&, which was the ſource of moſt o E N 5. 

2 fatal and deplorable diviſions in the Chriſtian „ VF: n. 

| church, was formed by Nxsrokius, a Syrian bi- 1 
ſhop of Conftantinople, a diſciple of the celebrated AA of 4 
5 Trxoport of Mopſueſtia, and a man remarkable niſm. 1 
A for his learning and eloquence, which were, how- i 
” ever, accompanied with much levity and with | 
n intolerable arrogance. Before we enter into a j 
1 particular account of the doctrine of this ſectary, | 
AP it is proper to obſerve, that though, by the de- i 
- crees of former councils, it had been clearly and 

$5 peremptorily determined that CnRIS＋H was, at the 

2 lame time, true God and true man; yet no coun- 

on ci] had hitherto decreed any thing concerning the 

iſ- manner and effect of this union of the two natures 

no in the divine Saviour; nor was this matter, as 
Ms yet, become a ſubject either of inquiry or diſpute 
liſ- among Chriſtians. The conſequence of this was, 

of that the Chriſtian doctors expreſſed themſelves 
1701 differently concerning this myſtery. Some uſed 
7 ſuch forms of expreſſion as ſeemed to widen the 
ed, difference between the ſon of God and the ſon of 
55 man, and thus to divide the nature of CRIST 

ey 


into two diſtin&t perſons. Others, on the con- 
trary, ſeemed to confound too much the fon of 
God with the ſon of man; and to ſuppoſe the 
nature of CHalis r compoſed of his divinity and hu- 
manity blended rogether into one, 

The hereſy of AroLLINAR1s had given occaſion 
to theſe different ways of ſpeaking. For he main- 
tained” that the man CurisT was not Endowed 
with a human foul, but with the divine nature, 
which was ſubſtituted in its place, and performed 
its functions; and this doctrine manifeſtly ſup- 
poſed a configſion of the two natures in the Mxs- 
stan. The Syrian doctors therefore, that they 


[i] See Rox AR TI Hiftor. Perſeguut. Vandal. part II. cap. 
vii. p. 482. See Bibliotbegue Britannique, tom. iii. part II. 
p. 339+ tom. v. part I. p. 171. | | 
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The occa- 
fion of the 
Neſtorian 
controverſy, - 
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might avoid the errors of APOLLINARIs, and ex- 


Pars 11, clude his followers from the communion of the 
church, were careful in eſtabliſhing an accurate 


diſtinction between the divine and the human na- 
ture in the ſun of God; and for this purpoſe they 


uſed ſuch forms of expreſſion as ſeemed to favour 


the notion of Car1sT's being compoſed of two 
diftintt perſons. The manner of ſpeaking, adopted 
by the Alcxandrians and Egyptians, had a dif- 
ferent tendency, and ſeemed to countenance the 
doctrine of APOLLINAR1s, and by a confuſion of 
the two natures to blend them into ove. NesTo- 
RIUs, who was a Syrian, and had adopted the 
{ſentiments of the doctors of his nation, was a vio- 
lent enemy to all the ſects; but to none ſo much 
as to the Apollinarian faction, after whoſe ruin he 
breathed with an - ardent and inextinguiſhable 
zeal. He therefore diſcourſed concerning the 
two natures in CHRIS after the Syrian manner, 
and commanded his diſciples to diſtinguiſn care- 
fully between the actions and perceptions [ æx] of the 
ſon of God, and thoſe of the ſon of man IJ. 

VI. The occaſion of this diſagreeable contro- 
verſy was furniſhed by the Preſbyter Ax As Asus, 
a friend of NESTORIUus. This preſbyter, in a 
public diſcourſe delivered A. D. 428, declaimed 


t [4] The original word perpeffio, which ſignifies properly 
ſuffering, or paſſion, we have here tranſlated, by the general 
term, perception, becauſe ſuffering, or paſſion, cannot be, in 
any ſenſe, attributed to the divine nature. 

J The Jeſuit Dovcin publiſhed at Paris, A. D. 1716, 
A hiftory of Neftoriani/m : but it is ſuch a hiſtory as might be 
expected from a writer, who was obliged, by his profeſſion, 
to place the arrogant CYAIL among the ſaints, and NEs To- 
R1US among the heretics. The ancient writers, on both ſides 
of this controverſy, are mentioned by Jo. Fxanc.Buppzvus, 
in his 1/agoge in 7 we fee tom. ii. p. 1084. The accounts 
given of this diſpute by the Oriental writers, are collected by 
Eus kB. RENAU PDO r. in his Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. 
p- 108, and by Jos. Sim. AsSEMANNUs, in his Biblioth. 
Orient, Vatican. tom. iii. part II. p. 67. | 


warmly 
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warmly againſt the title of Odin, or mot ber of EN T. 
God, which was now. more frequently attributed Par IL 


to the Virgin Mary in the controverſy againſt 
the Arians, than it had formerly been, and was a 
favourite term with the followers of ApolLNARIS. 
He, at the ſame time, gave it as his opinion, 
that the Holy Virgin was rather to be called 
Xpirolox@y, i. e. mother of Cbriſt, ſince the deity 
can neither. be born nor-die, and of conſequence 
the ſon of man alone could derive his birth from 
an earthly parent. NesTor1us applauded theſe 
ſentiments, and explained and defended them in 
ſeveral diſcourſes[m]. But both he and his friend 
ANasTaAsSIus were keenly oppoſed by certain 
monks at Conſtantinople, who maintained that the 


ſon of Mary was God incarnate, and excited the 


zeal and fury of the populace to maintain this 
doctrine | againſt - NesTorIUs. Notwithſtanding 
all this, the diſcourſes of the latter were ex- 
tremely well received in many places, and had 
the majority on their ſide. The Egyptian monks 
had no ſooner peruſed them, than they were per- 
ſuaded, by the weight of the arguments they con- 
tained, to embrace the opinions of NEsrokius, 
and accordingly ceaſed to call the Bleſſed Virgin 
the mother of God. 

VII. The Prelate, who ruled the ſee of Alex- 
andria at this time, was CyR1L, a man of a 
haughty, turbulent, and imperious temper, and 
painfully jealous of the riſing power and autho- 
rity of the biſhop of Conſtantinople. As ſoon as 


Neſtorius 
and Cyril 
reciprocally 
anathema- 
tized by 
each other, 


this controverſy came to his knowledge, he cen- 


ſured the Egyptian monks and NRSTORIUSs; and, 
fading the latter little diſpoſed to ſubmit to his 


[m] See Haxbuixi Concilia, tom. i. p. 2109. See alſo 
Jos. SIM. Ass EMANNUs, Biblioth. Obie Vatican. tom. iii. 
ou II. p. 199. 1 Y 

F 2 he 


cenſure, he proceeded to violent meaſures, took 
counſel with CeLesrTINE, biſhop of Rome, whom 
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c K * r. he had engaged on his ſide, aſſembled a council 


at Alexandria, A. D. 430, and hurled no lefs than 
twelve anathemas at the head of NESTOR Is. The 
thunderſtruck prelate did not ſink under this vio- 
lent ſhock ; but, ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly accuſed 
of derogating from the majeſty of Cux is r, he re- 
torted the fame accuſation upon his adverfary, 
charged him with the Apollinarian hereſy, with 
confounding the two natures in Cnr1sT, and 
loaded Cyrir with as many anathemas as he had 
received from him. This unhappy conteſt be- 
tween two biſhops of the firſt order proceeded ra- 
ther from corrupt motives of jealouſy and ambi- 
tion, than from a ſincere and diſintereſted zeal 
for the truth, and was the ſource of evils and ca- 
lamities without number. 

VIII. When the ſpirits were ſo exaſperated e on 
both ſides, by reciprocal excommunications and 
polemic writings, that there was no proſpect of 
an amicable iſſue to this unintelligible contro- 


verſy, Tngoposius the younger called a council 


at Epbeſus, A. D. 431, which was the third general 
council in the annals of the church. In this coun- 


cil Cyxir preſided, though he was the party con- 
cerned, and the avowed enemy of Nxsroꝝ ius; 
and he propoſed examining and determining the 


matter in debate before Jon of Autioch and the 


other eaſtern biſhops arrived. Nxsrox ius ob- 
jected againſt this proceeding, as irregular and 


unjuſt; but, his remonſtrances being without 


effect, he refuſed to comply with the ſummons 
which called him to appear before the council. 
Cru, on the other hand, puſhing on matters 
with a lawleſs violence, Nreronres was judged 


without being heard; and, during the abſence of 


a great number of thoſe biſhops who belonged to 
the council, he was compared with the traitor 
Jvpas, charged with blaſphemy againſt the di- 
vine majeſty, ä of his eile copal dignity, 


Socrat. lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. 
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and ſent into exile, where he finiſhed his days [u]. 
The tranſactions of this council will appear to the 
candid and equitable reader in the molt unfa- 
vourable light, as full of low artifice, contrary to 
all the rules of juſtice, and even deſtitute of the 
leaſt air of common decency. The doctrine, 
however, that was eſtabliſhed in it concerning 
CarisT, was that which has been always ac- 
knowledged and adopted by the majority of 
Chriſtians, viz. + That CrurisT was one divine 
« perſon, in whom two natures were moſt cloſely 
and intimately united, but without being 
« mixed or confounded together,” 

IX. NesToR1us, among other accuſations of 
leſs moment, was charged with dividing the na- 
ture of CHa isr into two diſtin perſons, and with 
having maintained, that the divine nature was ſu- 
peradded to the human nature of I Esus, after it 
was formed, and was no more than ah auxiliary 
ſupport to the man CHRIST, through the whole 
of bis life. NesTorIus denied this charge even 


to the laſt, and ſolemnly profeſſed his entire diſ- 


approbation of this doctrine lo]. Nor indeed 
was 


[a] Thoſe that defire a more ample account of this coun- 
eil, may conſult the Variorum Patrum Epiſfolæ ad Concilium 
Eobeſinum pertinentes, publiſhed at Lenvain in the year 1682, 
from ſome Vatican and other manuſcripts, by CHRISTIAN 
Lupus, NesToRr1vs, in conſequence of the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him in this council, was firſt baniſhed to 
Petra in Arabia, and afterwards to Oafis, a ſolitary place in 


the deſerts of Egypr, where he died in the year 435. The 


accounts given of his tragical death by Evacaivs, in bis 
Eccl. Hift. lib. i. cap. vii. and by Tyzoporus the reader, 
Hiſt. Fccl. lib. ii. p. 565, are entirely fabulous. KP Dr. 
Mos1t1m's account of the time of NesTo&LUs's death is 
perhaps unexact; for it appears, that NEs rokius was at 
Oaſis, when SockaTEs wrote, that is, A. D. 439. See 

[e] SeeGarniek's edition of the works of Marius Mzx- 
CATOR, tom. ii. p. 286, See alſo the fragments of thole let- 
ters which NzsToR1us wrote ſome time- before his death, 
x 3 Which 
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CENT. was this opinion ever propoſed by him in any of 
pia r II. his writings, but was only charged upon him by 

his iniquitous adverſaries, as a conſequence drawn 

from ſome incautious and ambiguous terms he 
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uſed, and particularly from his refuſing to call 


the virgin Mary, the mother of God [p]. Hence 


many, nay, the greateſt part of writers both an- 


cient and modern, after. a thorough examination 


of this matter, have poſitively concluded that the 
opinions of NesToR1vs, and of the council which 
condemned them, were the ſame in effect; that 
their difference was in words only,” and that the 
whole blame of this unhappy controverſy was to 


be charged upon the turbulent ſpirit of CYRIL, 


and his averſion to NESTORIUs [g]. 
This judgment may be juſt upon the whole; 
but it is however true, that NesToR1us committed 


two faults in the courſe of this controverſy. The 


firſt was his giving offence to many Chriſtians by 


* 


which are to be found in Jos. Sim. Ass ZMAN. Biblioth. 
Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 40, 41. 

el It is remarkable, that Cyg1L would not hear the 
explanations which NESTORIUs offered to give of his doc- 
trine. Nay, the latter offered to grant the title of Mother of 
God to the Virgin Mazy, provided that nothing elſe was 
thereby meant, but that he man born of her was united to 
the divinity. See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. 

[2] LuTHER was the firſt of the modern writers who 
thought thus. And he inveighed againſt CVRIL, with the 
greateſt bitterneſs, in his book De conciliis, tom. viii. opp. 
Altenb. p. 265, 266, 273. See alſo BAYILE's Dictionary, at 
the articles NzsTok1us and Ropon, CHRIST. Ausr. 
SAL1G, De Eutychiani/mo ante Eutychen, p. 200. OTTo FrrD. 
SCHUTZIUS, . vita Chytræi, lib. ii. cap. xxix. p. 190, 191. 
Jo. Vorcr. Biblioth. Hiſloriæ Herefſologicæ, tom. i. part III. 
p. n JaBLONSKY, Exerc. de Neftoriani/ſmo, 
publiſhed at Berlin, A. D. 1720. The/aur. Epiſtolic. Crozia- 
uus, tom. i. p. 184. tom. iii. p. 175. La Vie de la Crone, 
par JORDAN, p. 231, and many others. As to the faults 
that have been laid to the charge of NesToR1vs, they are 
collected by Ass MAN, in his Bibliethb. Orient. Vatican. tom, 
Ji, part II. p. 210. | 


4 abrogating 
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of abrogating a trite and innocent term [r]; and CENT, 

by the ſecond, his preſumptuouſly attempting to Pagr U. 

vn explain, by uncouth compariſons and improper 

he expreſſions, a myſtery which infinitely ſurpaſſes 

all the extent of our imperfect reaſon. If to theſe 

ce defects we add the deſpotic ſpirit and the exceſſive 

n- warmth of this perſecuted prelate, it will be dif- 

on ficult to decide who is molt to be blamed, as the 

he principal fomenter of this violent conteſt, CyR1L 

ch or NESTORIUs | 5], | oY 

we X. The council of Epheſus, inſtead of healing The pro- | 

he theſe diviſions, did but inflame them more and ftorianim 

BY more, and almoſt deſtroyed all hope of reſtoring uns 

IL, concord and tranquillity in the church. Joan of EU. 
Antioch and the other eaſtern biſhops, for whoſe 

le; arrival CYRIL had refuſed to wait, met at Epheſus, 

ed and pronounced againſt him and Memo, the 

be biſhop of that city, who was his creature, as 

by ſevere a ſentence as they had thundered againſt 


NesToRIius. Hence arole a new and obſtinate 
diſſenſion between CyriL and the Orientals, with 


th. Joan the biſhop of Antioch at their head. This 
the flame was indeed ſomewhat abated, A. D. 433, 
oc- after CV il had received the articles of faith drawn 
r of up by Jonx, and abandoned certain phraſes and 
was | 
d to le] The title of Mother of God, applied to the Virgin 
Ma xv, is not perhaps ſo innocent as Dr. MosHE1M takes it 
who to be. To the judicious and learned it can preſent no idea 
the at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may preſent the 
pp · moſt abſurd and monſtrous notions. The invention and 
at uſe of ſuch myſterious terms, as have no place in ſcripture, 
sr. are undoubtedly pernicious to true religion. | | 
1D. ty [-] There is no difficulty at all in deciding this queſ- 
91. tion. Nxsroklus, though poſſeſſed of an arrogant and 
III. perſecuting ſpirit in general, yet does not ſeem to deſerve, 
ſmo, in this particular caſe, the reproaches that are due to Cr RIL. 
xia- AnasTasius, and not NESTORIUSs, was the firſt who 
oe, kindled the flame; and NesToRIUs was the ſuffering and 
ults a party from the beginning of the controverſy to 
are is death. His offers of accommodation were refuſed; bis 
om. explanations were not read; his ſubmiſſion was rejected, 


and he was condemned unheard. 


ing F 4 expreſſions, 4 
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expreſſions, of which the litigious might make a 
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pernicious uſe. But the commotions,. which 
aroſe from this fatal controverſy, were more du- 
rable in the eaſt (/]. Nothing could oppoſe the 
progreſs of Neſtorianiſm in thoſe parts. The 
diſcipline and friends of the perſecuted prelate 
carried his doctrine through all the Oriental pro- 
vinces, and erected every where congregations 
which profeſſed an invincible oppoſition to the 
decrees of the council of Epheſus. The Perſians, 
among others, oppoſed CyRIL in the moſt vi- 
gorous manner, maintained that NesTorIus had 


been unjuſtly condemned at Epheſus, and charged 


Crrir with removing that diſtinction which ſub- 
ſiſts between the two natures in CHRIS r. But no- 
thing tended ſo much to propagate with rapidity 
the doctrine of NesTorI1vs, as its being received 


in the famous ſchool which had for a long time 


Rarſumas, a 
ze alous pro- 
moter of 
Neſtorian- 
um, 


flouriſhed at Edæſſa. For the doctors of this re- 
nowned academy not only inſtructed the youth in 
the Neſtorian tenets, but tranſlated from the Greek 
into the Syriac language the books of NESTOoRIUSs, 
of his maſter THRODORUS of Mopſueſtia, and the 
writings alſo of Dioporus of Tarſus, and ſpread 
them abroad throughout AHria and Perſia [u]. 
XI. Of all the promoters of the NESTORIAN 
cauſe, there was none to whom it has ſuch weighty 
obligations as to the famous BarsuMas, who was 


ejected out of his place, in the ſchool of Edeſſa, 


and created biſhop of Nz/bis, A. D. 433. This 


zealous prelate laboured with incredible aſſiduity 


le] See Cnatsr. Av. Saric, De Eutychianiſmo ante 


Fatychen, p. 243. 5 

2 See Jos. Sion. AssEMAN NI Brblioth. Oriental. Cle- 
ment. Vatican. tom. i. p. 351. tom: ni. part II. p. 69. This 
learned author may be advantageouſly uſed to correct what 
EusetBivus RENnAvuD. has ſaid (in the ſecond tome of his Litur- 
giæ Orientales, p. 99.) concerning the firſt rife of the Neſtorian 
doctrine in the eaſtern provinces. See alſo the Fetlefiaftical 
Hiſtory of Tyz0Dor us the reader, book ii. p. 58 8. 


and 
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and dexterity, from the OUT to pro- CENT. 

cure,” for the Neſtorians, a ſolid and permanent pA 1 

ſettlement in Perfia; and he was vigorouſly ſe- ——— 

conded in this undertaking by MAaanzs biſhop of 

Ardaſcira. So remarkable was the ſucceſs which 

crowned the labours of Bazsumas, that his fame 

extended throughout the eaſt; and the Neſto- 

rians, which till remain in Chaldæa, Perfia, A- 

ria, and the adjacent countries, confider him 

alone, and not without reaſon, as their parent 

and founder. This indefatigable eccleſiaſtic not 

only perſuaded PH EROZESs, the Perfran monarch, 

to expel out of his dominions ſuch Chriſtians as 

had adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and to 

admit the Neſtorians in their place, but he even 

engaged him to put the latter in poſſeſſion of the 

principal feat of eccleſiaſtical authority in Perſia, 

the ſee of Seleucia, which the Patriarch or Ca- 

tholic of the Neſtorians has always filled even 

down to our time[w]. The zeal and activity of 

BarxsUMas did not end here: he erected a famous 

ſchool at Niſibis, from whence iſſued thoſe Neſto- 

rian doctors, who, in this and the following cen- 

tury, ſpread abroad their tenets through Egypt, 

Hria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China [x]. | 
XII. The Neſtorians, before their affairs were — 4 

thus happily ſettled, had been divided among Nettorians 

themſelves with reſpect to the method of explain- Oe 


1 [wv] The biſhop of Seleucia was, by the twenty- third 
canon of the council of Nice, honoured with peculiar marks 
of diſtinction, and among others with the title of Catholic. 
He was inveſted with the power of ordaining archbiſhops (a 
privilege which belonged to the patriarchs alone), exalted 
above all the Grecian biſhops, honoured as a patriarcb, and 
in the. ecumenical councils was the fixth in rank after the 
biſhop of Jeru/alem. See Ada Concilii Nicani Arab. Ar- 
Hos. Pis Ax. lib. iii, can. xxiii. xxxiv. 

L] See, for an ample, account of this matter, Jog, SI u. 
Ass Ef MAN x1. Biblioth. Oriemal. Clement. ame tom. iii. 
ral. Pe 77. N 
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CENT. ing their doArine, Some maintained, that the 
Parr II. manner in which the two natures were united in 


CHRIST, was abſolutely unknown: others, that 
the union of the divine nature with the man Jesvs 
was only an union of will, operation, and dignity (y]. 
This diſſenſion, however, entirely ceaſed when 
the Neſtorians were gathered together into -one 
religious community, and lived in tranquillity 
under their own eccleſiaſtical government and 
laws. Their doctrine, as it was then determined 
in ſeveral councils aſſembled at Seleucia, amounts 
to what follows: „ That in the Saviour of the 
« world there were two perſons, or vnoraous; of 
„ which the one was divine, even the eternal 
« RD; and the other, which was human, was 
« the man Jesus; that theſe two perſoos had 
© only one aſpe#Z [z]; that the union between 
d the ſon of God and the ſon of man was formed 
<* in the moment of the Virgin's conception, and 
« was never to be diſſolved; that it was not, 
% however, an union of nature or of perſon, 
* but only of will and affection; that Carisr 
« was, therefore, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 


from Gop, who dwelt in him as in his temple, 


e and that Mary was to be called the metber of 
&« CHRIST, and not the mother of Gon.” | 

The abettors of this doctrine hold NesTorIUs 
in the higheſt veneration, as a man of ſingular and 
eminent ſanctity, and worthy to be had in perpe- 
tual remembrance : . but they maintain, at the 
ſame time, that the doctrine he taught was much 


Dl LeonTius ByzanT. adver/us Neſtorian. et Eutychian. 
9. 537. tom. i. Lection. Antiquar. Henk, CANISII. Jac. 
ASNAG. Prolegomen. ad Canifium, tom. i. cap. ii. p. 19. 


x] This is the only way I know of tranſlating the word 


Barſopa, which was the term uſed by NesTor1vs, and which 
the Greeks render by the term mpiown:c. The word per/or 
would have done better in this unintell.gible phraſe, had it 
not been uſed immediately before in a different ſenſe from that 
which NzsTo0&R1vs would convey by the obſcure term ape. 
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older than himſelf, and had been handed down e EN T. 
from the earlieſt times of the Chriſtian church; pa 2; 11. 
and for this reaſon they abſolutely refuſed the 


title of Neſtorians. And, indeed, if we examine 


the matter attentively, we ſhall find that BARSu- 
Mas and his followers, inſtead of teaching their 
diſciples preciſely. the doctrine of | NesTorIvVs, 
rather poliſhed and improved his uncouth ſyſtem 
to their own taſte, and added to it ſeveral tenets 
of which the good man never dreamt. | 

XIII. A violent averſion to the Neſtorian errors — 
led many into the oppoſite extreme. This was 
the caſe with the famous EuTycats, abbot of a 
certain convent of monks at Conſtantinople, and 
founder of a ſect, which was in direct oppoſition 
to that of Nevronws, yet equally prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the Chriſtian church, by the peſ- 
tilential diſcords and animoſities it produced. 
The opinions of this new faction ſhot like light- 
ning through the eaſt: and it acquired fuch 
ſtrength in its progrels, as to create much unea- 
ſineſs both to the Greeks and Neſtorians, whoſe 
moſt vigorous efforts were not ſufficient to pre- 
vent its rifing to a high degree of credit and 
ſplendor. EvuTycnts began theſe troubles A. D. 
448, when he was far advanced in years; and to 
exert his utmoſt force and vehemence in oppoſing 
the progreſs of the Neſtorian doctrine, he 4 
preſſed his ſentiments concerning the perſon of 
Cngisr, in the very terms which the Egyptians 
made uſe of for that purpoſe, and taught, that in 
Cus ist there was but one nature, viz, that of the 
incarnate * [2]. Hence he was as thought to 


deny 


© fe} That Cyr expreſſed himſelfin this manner, and ap- 
pealed, for his juſtification in ſo doing, to the authority of 
ATHAN ASTUs, is evident beyond all poſſibility of contra- 
diction. But it is uncertain whether or no this manner of ex- 
, quay was ere by ATEANASLUS, * many are of opi- 
nion, 
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CEN T. deny the exiſtence of the human nature in Curr, 
Puzy 1, and was accuſed of this, by Euszs1us of Dorylazum, 
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in the council that was aſſembled by Fravianus 
at Conſtantinople, probably this ſame year. By a 
decree of this council, he was ordered to renounce 
the abovementioned opinion, which he obſtinately 
refuſed to do, and was, on this account, ex- 
communicated and depoſed ; little diſpoſed, how- 
ever, to acquieſce in this ſentence, he appealed 
to the deciſion of a general council, 
XIV. In conſequence of this appeal, the em- 
or Trtopos1vs aſſembled an ecumenical council 
at Epbeſus, A. D. 449, at the head of which he 
placed Dioscarus, biſhop of Alexandria, the 
ſucceſſor of CVYRIL, the faithful imitator of his 
arrogance and fury, and a declared enemy to the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople. Accordingly, by the 
influence and caballing of this turbulent man, 
matters were carried on in this council with the 
ſame want of equity and decency that had diſho- 
noured a former Epheſian council, and charac- 
terifed the proceedings of CyrrL againſt NesTo- 
R$, For Dioscorvs, in whole church a doctrine 
almoſt the ſame with that of the Eutychians was 
conſtantly taught, confounded matters with ſuch 
artifice and dexterity, that the doctrine of one in- 
eqrnate nature triumphed, and Eurvenzs was ac- 
quitted of the charge of error that had been 
brought againſt him. Fravianus, on the other 


nion, that the Book, in which it is found, has been falſely 
attributed to him, See Mich. Ls Qu1zx, Diſſert. ii. in Da- 
waſenym, p. 31. CHRIST. Au. SALLG, De Eutychiani/mo 
ante Eutichen, p. 112. It appears, by what we read in the 
B:blioth. Oriental. &c. of Ass EAN. tom. i. p. 219, that the 
Syrians expreſſed themſelves in this manner before EuTr-' 
 CEs, though without deſigning thereby to broach any new 
doRrine, but rather without well knowing what they ſaid. 
We ſtand yet in need of a ſolid and accurate hiſtory of the 
Eutychian troubles; notwithſtanding the labours of the 
learned 84110 upon that ſubject. 

hand, 
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' lence [c). And many councils, indeed, both in 


no entreaties could perſuade this emperor to 
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hand, was, by the order of this unrighteous coun- c E x T, 
cil, publicly ſcourged in the moſt barbarous man- p W 
ner, and baniſhed to Epipas, a city of Lydia, - 

where ſoon after he ended his days [4]. The 

Greeks called this Epheſian council, a band, or 

aſſembly of robbers, o- AnGTpuen „ tO ſignify that 

every thing was carried in it by fraud or vio- 


this and the following ages, are equally intitled 
to the lame diſhonourable appellation. 

XV. The face of affairs ſoon changed, and Thecouncil 
aſſumed an aſpect utterly unfavourable to the 
party whom the Epheſian council had rendered 
triumphant, FLavianus and his followers not 
only engaged LxO the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, 
in their intereſts (for the Roman Pontif was the 
ordinary refuge of the oppreſſed and conquered 
party in this century), but alſo remonſtrated to 
the emperor, that a matter of ſuch an arduous 
and important nature required, in order to its 
deciſion, a council compoſed out of the church 
univerſal. LEO ſeconded this latter requeſt, de- 
manded of TRHEODos ius a general council, which 
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grant, Upon his death, however, his ſucceſſor 
Marcian conſented to LEO's demand, and 
called, in the year 4451, the council of Chalce- 
don [d], which is reckoned the fourth general, or 

| | | | ecumenical 
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[5] See the Concilia Jo. Hax Duni, tom. i. p. $2. LI- 
BERATI Breviarium, Cap. xii. p. 76. LEON M. Be. xcili. 
ke 625. Niceynorr HH. Feclefaſtic. lib. xiv. cap. Iavii. 
p-. 550, &c. f 1 s 
Y 70 e] Though Fr avianvus died ſoon after the council of 
Epbeſus, of the bruiſes he had received from Divscorvs, and 
the other biſhops of his party in that horrid aſſembly, yet, be- 
fore his death, he had appealed to LEO; and this appeal, pur- 
ſued by Leo, occaſioned the council, in which EuTYcuss 
Was condemned, and the bloody Dios cor us depoſed. 

4] This council was, by the emperor's ſum mons, firſt 
aflembled at Nice, but afterwards removed to Chalcedon; px 
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Warm con- 


tefts ſuc- 
ceed the 
council of 
Chalcedon. 
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CEN T. æcumenical council. The legates of Leo, who, in 
V. 4 

PAR 1 II. his famous letter to FLAvlAN us, had already con- 

— — demned the Eutychian doctrine, preſided in this 


grand and crowded aſſembly. DioscorRus was 
condemned, - depoſed, and baniſhed into Paphla- 


gonia, the acts of the council of Epheſus were an- 


nulled, the epiſtle of Leo received as a rule of 
faith [e]; EuTycnes, who had been already ſent 
into baniſhment, and deprived of his ſacerdotal 
dignity by the emperor, was now condemned, 
though abſent; and the following doctrine, which 
is at this time almoſt generally received, was in- 
culcated upon CHR1sTIANS as the object of faith, 
vix. That in CHRISTH two diftint} natures were 
united in one perſon, and that without any 
„ change, mixture, or confuſion.” | | 

XVI. The remedy applied by this council, to 
heal the wounds of a torn and divided church, 
proved really worſe than the diſeaſe. - For a great 
number of Oriental and Egyptian doors, though 
of various characters and different opinions in 
other reſpects, united in oppoſing, with the ut- 
moſt vehemence, the council of Chalcedon and the 
epiſtle of Lxo, which it had adopted as a rule of 
faith, and were unanimous in maintaining an 


unity of nature, as well as of perſon, in-Jesus 


CnrisT. Hence aroſe. deplorable diſcords and 


Civil wars, whoſe fury and barbarity were carried 


. 


the emperor, who, on account of the irroption of the Hunns 


into Ihricum, was unwilling to go far from Conftantineple, 
might aſſiſt at it in perſon. | 
le This was the Letter which LEO had written to Fr a- 
VIANUS, after having been informed by him of what had 
paſſed in the council of Conftantinople, In this epiſtle, Lx O 
approves of the deciſions of that council, declares the doc- 


trine of Eur res heretical and impious, explains, with great 


appearance of perſpicuity, the doctrine of the Catholic church 


upon this perplexed ſubje& ; ſo that this letter was eſteemed 
a maſterpiece both of logic and eloquence, and was conſtantly 


read, during the Advent, in the weſtern churches, 


a 50 
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in to the moſt exceſſive and incredible lengths. c E N r. | 
* Upon the death of the emperor Mankciax, the p 1 IL 9 
this populace aſſembled tumultuouſly in Egypt, maſ- ; þ 
was ſacred PROTERIUS, the ſucceſſor of Dioscorvs, 1 
Bla- and ſubſtituted in his place TIiMorHHUs AELugvs, 4 
an- who was a zealous defender of the Eutychian doc- 5 { 
of trine of one incarnate nature in CHRIST. This 1 
ſent latter, indeed, was depoſed and baniſhed by the 1 
otal emperor LEO; but, upon his death, was reſtored | 
ged. by BasiLicus both to his liberty and epiſcopal | 
wich dignity. After the death of Erukus, the de- | 

in. fenders of the council of Chalcedon choſe in his 


place TIMorhEus, ſurnamed | SALOPHACIOLUS, | 
while the partiſans of the Eutychian doctrine of 

the one nature, elected ſchiſmaticallyyß PETER 
Mocevus. to the ſame dignity. An edict of the 
emperor Zeno obliged the latter to yield. The 
triumph, however, of the Chalcedonians, on this 
occaſion, was but tranſitory ; for, upon the death 

of TiMoTaeus, Jon TALara,' whom they had 
choſen in his place, was removed by the ſame 
emperor [f]; and Moddus, or Moxevs, by an 
imperial edict, and the favour of Acacivs, biſhop 

of Conſtantinople, was, in the year 482, raifed to 

the ſee of Alexandria. ; 
XVII. The abbot Baxsumas (whom the reader Contefts in 
mult, be careful not to confound with Barsumas Ye. 20d 
of Niſibis, the famous promoter of the Neſtorian 
doctrines) having been condemned by the coun- 

cil of Chalcedon [g], brought the Eutychian opi- 

nions into Syria, and, by the miniſtry of his dif- 
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[/I See LintraTi Breviarium, cap. xvi, xvii, xviii. 
Evacs. Hift, Eccle/. lib. ii. cap. viii. lib. iii. cap. iii. Les 
QUIEN, Oriens Chriftianus, tom, ii. p. 410. | 

[el The Baxsumas, here mentioned, was he who 
aſſiſted the biſhop of Alexandria (Dioscorvs) and the ſol- 
diers, in beating FLaviaxvus to death in the council of 
Epheſus, and, to ſhun whoſe fury, the Orthodox biſhops 
were forced to creep into holes, and hide themſelves under 
benches, in that pious afembly, © | 


ty wg ciple 
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CENT. ciple SamveL, ſpread them amongſt the Arme- 
rr . nians about the year 460. This doctrine, how- 
— cr, as it was commonly explained, had ſome- 
thing ſo harſn and ſhocking in it, that the Syrians 
were eaſily engaged to abandon. it by the exhor- 
tations of XEN AIAS, other wiſe called PiLoxRNVUs, 
biſhop of Hierapolis, and the famous PeTzr 
Flo. Theſe doctors rejected the opinion, at- 

tributed to EuTyYcaes, that the human nature 
CnRisr was abſorbed by the divine [h], and mo- 
dified matters ſo as to form the following hypo- 
theſis: „That in the ſon of God there was one 
< nature, which, notwithſtanding its unity, was 
% double and compounded.” This notion was not 
leſs repugnant to the deciſions of the council of 
 Chalcedon than the Eutychian doctrine, and was 
therefore ſtedfaſtly oppoſed by thoſe who acknow- 

ledged the authority of that council [i]. 

The trou- XVIII. Para, ſurnamed Fur ro, from the 
by Peter the trade of a fuller, which he exerciſed in his mo- 
aller. naſtic ſtate, had uſurped the ſee of Antioch, and, 
after having been ſeveral times depoſed and con- 
demned on account of the bitterneſs of his oppo- 
dition to the council of Chalcedon, was fixed in it, 
at laſt, A. D. 482, by the authority of the em- 
peror Zeno, and the favour of Acacius, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople [k]. This troubleſome and con- 


t [I] EvrTY oxrs never affirmed what is here attributed 
to him; he maintained imply, that the rwwo narzres, which 
exiſted in CHAISH before his incarnation, became one after it 
by the bypoftatical union. This miſerable diſpute about words 
was nouriſhed by the contending parties having no clear 
ideas of the terms perſom and nature ; as alſo by an invincible 
3gnorance of the ſabject in diſpute. 5 
[i] Jos. Siu. Ass MANN Bibliotb. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 
1 10. See alfo the Diſertation of this author, De Monophy- 
eric, which is prefixed to this volume. 
IAI VaISsII Diſertatio de PET. FuLLONE, et de Synodis 
edverfusieum collettit, which is added to the third volume of 
the Scriptor. Hef. Beclefraft. p. 173. 
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tentious man excited new diſcords in the church, CEN T. 


and ſeemed atbitious of forming a new ſect under 
the name of Theopaſchites [I]; for to the words, 
O God moſt boly, &c. in the famous hymn which 
the Greeks: calſed Triſagium, he ordered the fol- 
lowing phraſe to be added in the eaftern churches, 
who baſt ſuffered for us upon the croſs, His deſign 
in this was manifeſtly to raiſe a new ſect, and allo 
to fix more deeply, in the minds of the people, 
the doarine of one nature in CHRIST, to which he 
was zealouſly attached. His adverſaries, and 
eſpecially FELlix the Roman pontif, interpreted 
this addition to the hymn abovementioned in a 
quite different manner, and charged him with 
maintaining, that all the three perſons of the 
Godhead were erucified: and hence thoſe who 
approved of his addition were called Theopaſ- 
chites. The conſequence of this diſpute was, 
that the weſtern Chriſtians rejected the addition 
inſerted by FuLto, which they judged relative to 
the whole trinity; while the Orientals uſed it 
conſtantly” after this period, and that without giv- 
ing the leaſt offence, becauſe they applied it to 
Cnnlsr alone [I . 2401 7,64 

XIX. To put an end to this controverſy, 
which had produced the moſt unhappy diviſions 
both in church and ſtate, the emperor Zeno, by 
the advice of Acacivs, biſhop of Conftantinople, 
publiſhed,” A. D. 482, the famous Henoticon, or 
Decree of union, which was deſigned to reconcile 
the contending. parties. This decree repeated and 
confirmed all that had been enacted in the coun- 
cils of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epbeſus, and Chalcedon, 


t [J This word expreſſes the enormous error of thoſe 
frantic doctors, who imagined that the Godhead ſuffered in 
and with CHRIST. | 

In] See Norris, Lib. de uno ex Trinitate carne paſſo, tom. iii, 
Opp. DJ: i. cap. iti. p. 782. Ass ZMANNI Biblioth, Orient. 
Vatican. tom. i, p. 518. tom. ii. p. 36. 180. 
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CEN T. apainſt the Arians, Neſtorians, and Eutychians, 
pax T II. Without making any particular mention of the 
council of Chalcedon [nu]. For Acacius had per- 


ſuaded the emperor, that the preſent oppoſition pl 
was not carried on againſt the decrees that had fo 
paſſed in the council of Chalcedon, but againſt the ne 
council itſelf; with reſpect to which, therefore, fr 
an entire ſilence was undoubtedly prudent in a ob 
propoſal, which, inſtead of reviving, was deſigned cu 
to put an end to all diſputes, and to reconcile the th 
moſt jarring principles. | | no 
In the mean time Moxevs and FulLo, who of 
filled the ſees of Alexandria and Antioch, and head- ra 
ed the ſect of the Monophyſites [9], ſubſcribed rer 
this Decree of union, which was alſo approved by wh 
Acactus of Conſtantinople, and by all thoſe of the pee 
two contending parties who were at all remark- tut 
able for their candour and moderation. But there nat 
were on all ſides violent and obſtinate bigots, bra 
who oppoſed, with vigour, theſe pacific meaſures, lon 
and complained of the Henoticon as injurious to cen 
the honour and authority of the moſt holy coun- fan 
cil of Chalcedon[p]. Hence aroſe new conteſts the 
and new diviſions not leſs deplorable than thoſe ame 
which the Decree f union was deſigned to ſup- 1 
Produces XX. A conſiderable body of the Monophy- ſeve 
— ſites, or Eutychians, looked upon the conduct of fror 
ebd.“ Moncvs, who had ſubſcribed the decree, as highly biſh 
criminal, and conſequently formed themſelves the 
into a new faction, under the title of Acephali, Ac, 
i. e. headleſs, becauſe, by the ſubmiſſion of Mon- this 
In] Evacnruc, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiv. LiBeRatl [4 
Breviarium Hiſt. cap. xviii. | Byz. 
t [0] This word expreſſes the doctrine of thoſe who be- 537. 
lieved, chat in Cur1sT there was but one nature, and is, in tom. 
moſt reſpects, the ſame with the term Eurychians. I= 
 [p] See Facuxbus HER MIAN. Defenſ. trium Capitulor. len 
lib, xii, cap. ir. Ass 


ous, 


* LDP We w 


char. V. Diviſions and Herefies, 


who were called Anthropomorphites, Barſanu- 
phites, and Efaianiſts; and theſe again, in the 
following century, were the unhappy occaſion of 
new factions, of which the antient writers make 
frequent mention [r]. It is however neceſſary to 
obſerve here, for the information of thoſe, whoſe 
curioſity intereſts them in inquiries of this nature, 
that theſe ſubdiviſions of the Eutychian ſe& are 
not to be adopted with too much facility. Some 
of them are entirely fictitious; others are cha- 
racteriſed by a nominal, and not by a real diffe- 
rence; the diviſion is in words, and not in things; 
while a third fort are diſtinguiſhed, not by their 
peculiar doctrines, but by certain rites and inſti- 


- tutions, and matters of a merely circumſtantial 


nature, Be that as it will, theſe numerous 
branches of the Eutychian faction did not flouriſh 
long; they declined gradually in the following 
century; and the influence and authority of the 
famous Barapavs contributed principally to 
their total extinction by the union he eſtabliſhed 
among the numbers of that ſect. | 

XXI. The Roman pontif, FELIx II. havin 
aſſembled an Italian council, compoſed of ſixty- 


ſeven biſhops, condemned, depoſed, and cut off, the 


from the communion of the church, Acacivs 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, as a perfidious enemy to 
the truth. Several articles were alleged againſt 
Acacivs, to furniſh a pretext for the ſeverity of 
this ſentence; ſuch as his attachment to the Mo- 


| [9] Evacs. Hip. Feel. lib. iii. cap. xiii. LeonTivs 
ByzanT. De ſectis, tom. i. Lefion. Antig. Caxis11, p. 
$37. TiMoTH. in CorzIERII Monument, Ecelefie Grace, 


tom. iii. P · 409. ' 


[r] Theſe ſects are enumerated by Basnace, in his Pro- 
em. ad Hen. Canis Lefion. Antiqu. cap. i. and by 
A8SEMAN, in his Di/ertatio de Monophy/itis, p. 7. 


G 2 nophyſites, 
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cus, they had been deprived of their chief [9]. © ENT, 
This ſect was afterwards divided into three others, pdf U. 


8 And alſo 


among the 
partiſans of 
council 
of Cbaice- 
don. 
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CENT. nophy ſites, and their leaders Moxcus and Fur ro, 
PazrT 1. the contempt with which he treated the council 
— of Chalcedon, and other accuſations of a like na- 

| ture. But the true reaſons of theſe proceedings, 
and of the irreconcileable hatred which the Ro- 

man pontifs indulged againſt Acacivs, were his 


denying the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome, 4 

his oppoſing it throughout the whole courſe of 4 

his miniſtry [5], and his ambitious efforts to en- 1 
large beyond all bounds the authority and prero- Fe. 
pow of the ſee of Conſtantinople. The Greeks, E. 
owever, defended the character and memory of 5 

their biſhop againſt all the aſperſions which were 8 

: caſt upon him by the Romans. Hence aroſe a hy 
new ſchiſm, and new conteſts, which were car- * 
ried on with great violence until the followin * 
century, when the obſtinacy and perſeverance o tir 

the Latins triumphed over the oppoſition of the * 
oriental Chriſtians, and brought about an agree- 85 
ment, in conſequence of which, the names of % 
Acacivs and Fur ro were ſtruck out of the gip- mi 
] This again is one of the periods of eccleſiaſtical 5 
hiſtory, in which we find a multitude of events, which are ſo e 
many proofs how far the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome "1 

was from being univerſally acknowledged, Pope FRLIxꝝII. « | 
depoſes and excommunicates Acac1vs the patriarch of Con- att: 
fantinople, who not only receives this ſentence with contempt, 8 

but, in his turn, anathematizes and excommunicates the Pope the 

. and orders his name to be ſtruck out of the 4iprychs, This Xx 
| conduct of Acacius is approved by the emperor, the church and 

> of Conftantinople, by almoſt all the eaſtern biſhops, nay, by 

even Ax DbREAS of Theſſalonica, who was at that time the [/ 
pope*s vicar for Eaf? 1lyricum. This was the occaſion of that dam 
general ſchiſm, which continued for the ſpace of twenty- Das 
five years, between the caſtern and weſtern churches. It is Bay 

here worthy of obſervation, that the eaſtern biſhops did not vip 
adhere to the cauſe of Acacivs from any other principle, as ſand 
appears from the moſt authentic records of thoſe times, than [4 
a perſuaſion of the illegality of his excommunication by the phy! 
Roman pontif, who, in their judgment, had not a right to SEM 
depoſe the firſt biſhop of the eaſt, without the conſent of # 345 


general council. 


Hels, 


Car. v. Diviſions and Herefies. " 5 


Habs, or ſacred regiſters, and thus branded with © „N T. 14 
perpetual infamy [z]. | Parr II. Is 
XXII. Theſe deplorable diſſenſions and conteſts JI" + 
had, for their object, a matter of the ſmalleſt tines of 1 
importance. Eurvours was generally ſuppoſed in4theMo- 15 
to have maintained, * That the divine nature of vophyütes. 1 
& CaRr1sT had abſorbed the human, and that, con- 1 
« ſequently, in him there was but one nature, viz, 
« the divine; but the truth of this ſuppoſition 
is as yet deſtitute of ſufficient evidence, How- 
ever that may have been, this opinion, as alſo 
EuTycnss its pretended author, were rejected 
and condemned by thoſe who oppoſed the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and principally indeed by Xx- 
NAIAS and FuLLo, who are, therefore, improperly 
called Eutychians, and belong rather to the claſs of 
the Monophylites. They, who aſſumed this latter 
title, held. That the divine and human nature of 
& CaRisT were ſo united, as to form only one nature, 
« yet, without any change, confuſion, or mixture 
« of the two natures:“ and that this caution 
might be carefully obſerved, and their meaning 
be well underſtood, they frequently expreſſed 
themſelves thus: In ChRISH there is one na» 
* ture; but that nature is two-fold and com- 
“ pounded [u].“ They diſowned all relation and 
attachment to EuTycnzs; but regarded, with 
the higheſt veneration, Droscorvs, BaRSUMAVSG, 
XENAIAS, and FuLLo, as the pillars of their ſect; 


and rejected not only the Epiſtle of Leo, but alſo 


| Le] Hex. Varesivs, Diſſert. de ſynodis Roman. in quibus 
damnatus eft Acacius, ad calcem, tom. iii. Scriptor. Keel. p. 179, 

| BasNaGe, Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 301, 380, 3811. 
| BATLE's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article Acac1vs. Da. 

; vid BLoxpeL, De la Primaut# dans PEgliſe, p. 279. Ada 
ſanctorum, tom. iii. Februar. p. 502. 

a (See the paſſages drawa from the writings of the Mono- 
phyſites by the moſt learned, and, frequently, impartial As- 
sEMUAN, in his Bibliath. Orient. Vatic. tom. ui. p-. 25, 26, 29, 
3% 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &C, 1 | 
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CEN r. the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. The 
Par Ul. opinion of the Monophyſites, if we judge of it 
by the terms in which it is here delivered, does 
not ſeem to differ in reality, but only in the man- 

ner of expreſſion, from that which was eſtabliſh- 

ed by the council of Chalcedon [w]. But, if we 

| attend carefully to the Metaphyſical arguments 
and ſubtilties which the former employ to confirm 

their doctrineſx], we ſhall, perhaps, be induced 
to think that the controverſy between the Mono- 
phyſites and Chalcedonians 1s not merely a diſpute 
about words. _ | 
gian con- XXIII. A new controverſy aroſe in the church 
verily. during this century, and its peſtilential effects 
extended themſelves through the following ages. 
The authors of it were Per acivs and CALEsTIUS, 
both monks ; the former a Briton; and the latter 
a native of Ireland [y]: they lived at Rome in the 
greateſt reputation, and were univerſally eſteemed 
on account of their extraordinary piety and vir- 
tue[z]. Theſe monks louked upon the doctrines, 
| | which 


ſav] Many learned men treat this controverſy as a mere diſ- 
pute about words. GrEGoRY ABULPHARAIUS, himſelf a 
Monophyſite, and the moſt learned of the ſect, declares this 
as his opinion. Ass FM AN. Bibloth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 291. 
Add to this the Biblioth. Italigue, tom. xvil. p. 285. LA 
Croze, Hiſtcire du Chriftianiſme des Indes, p. 23. and Hiſtoire 
du Chriſtianiſme d Ethiope, p. 14. ASSEMAN, though a Ro- 
man by birth and by religion, ſeems, in a good meaſure, to 
have adopted the ſame way of thinking, as appears by p. 297. 

; of the tome quoted above. | 


[x] See the ſubtile argumentation of ABULPHARA1Us, in 
the Bibliorh, Orient. of AsSEMAN, tom. ii. p. 288. 


8 [ y] Nothing very certain can be advanced with reſpect 


* retic 
1 to the native countryof Cæ LES us, which ſome ſay was Scot- and 
5 land, and others Campania in Italy. We know, however, that and 
he was deſcended of an illuſtrious family; and that, after c 
having applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law for ſome time, nec 
he retired from the world, and embraced the monaſtic life. fant 
See GENNAD. De Script. Eccleſiaſt. cap. xliv. a ma 
6 [=] The learned and furious IE ROou, who never once open 
thought of doing common juſtice to thoſe who had the miſ- and 


1 fortune tedic 


Cnar. V. Diviſions and Herefies. 
which were commonly received, © Concerning the 


« original corruption of human nature, and the ne- 
« cefjity of divine grace to enlighten the underſtand- 
« ing, and purify the heart, as prejudicial to the 


CEN T, 
3 
PART II. 


— — — 


« progreſs of holineſs and virtue, and tending to 


« Jull mankind in a preſumptuous and fatal ſecu- 
« rity, They maintained, that theſe doctrines 
« were as falſe as they] were pernicious ; that the 
« ſins of our firſt parents were imputed to them 
« alone, and not to their poſterity ; that we derive 
« no corruption from their fall, but are born as 
« pure and unſpotted as Aba came out of the 
« forming hand of his creator; that mankind, 
« therefore, are capable of repentance and amend- 
« ment; and of arriving to the higheſt degrees 
« of piety and virtue by the uſe of their natural 
« faculties and powers; that, indeed, external 
grace is neceſſary to excite their endeavours, but 
« that they have no need of the internal ſuccours 
« of the divine ſpirit.” Theſe notions, and ſome 
others intimately connected with them [a], were 
propagated at Rome, though in a private manner, 
by the two monks already mentioned, who, re- 
tiring from that city, A.D. 410, upon the ap- 
proach of the Goths, went firſt into Sicily, and 
afterwards into Africa, where they publiſhed their 


fortune to differ from him in opinion, accuſed PzLacius of 
gluttony and intemperance, after he had heard of his errors, 
though he had admired him before for his exemplary virtue. 
AUGUSTIN, more candid and honeſt, bears impartial teſti- 
mony to the truth; and even while he writes againſt this he- 


retic, acknowledges that he had made great progreſsin virtue 


and piety, that his life was chaſte and his manners blameleſs ; 
and this, indeed, is the truth of the matter. 

fla] The doctrines, that were more immediately con- 
nected with the main principles of PRLAOIUs, were, that in- 
fant baptiſm was not a fign or ſeal of the remiſſon of fins, but 
a mark of admiſſion to the kingdom of heaven, which was only 
open to the pure in heart; that good works were meritorious, 


and the only conditions of ſalvation, with many others tco 
tedzous to mention, | 
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LAdius paſſed into Paleſtine, while Cætxsrivs 
remained at Carthage with a view to preferment, 
deſiring to be admitted among the preſhyters of 
that city. But the diſcovery of his opinions ha- 


ving blaſted his hopes, and his errors being con- 


demned in a council held at Cartbage A. D. 412, 
he departed from that city, and went into the eaſt. 
It was from this time that AvcusTin, the famous 
biſhop of Hippo, began to attack the tenets of 
PeLAac1vs and CLESTIus in his learned and elo- 
quent writings; and to him, indeed, is principally 
due the glory of having ſuppreſſedthis ſect in its 


very birth [5], | | 


The pro- 
greſs of this 
controverſy 


this intereſting ſubject, or treated it with a ſufficient degree 


XXIV. Things went more ſmoothly with PE- 
LAGIUS in the eaſt, where he enjoyed the protec- 
tion and favour of Joan, biſhop of Feruſalem, 
whoſe attachment to the ſentiments of Os EN 
led him naturally to countenance thoſe of PELA- 
G1Us, on account of the conformity that there 
ſeemed to be between theſe two ſyſtems. Under 
the ſhadow of this powerful protection, PELA- 
givs made a public profeſſion of his opinions, 
and formed diſciples 'in ſeveral places. And 
though in the year 415, he was accuſed by ORo- 
$1US, a Spaniſh preſbyter, whom Avcusrin had 
ſent into Paleſtine for that purpoſe, before an Aſ- 
ſembly of biſhops met at Jeruſalem, yet he was 
diſmiſſed withour the leaſt cenſure; and not only 


[4] The Pelagian controverſy has been hiſtorically treated 
by many learned writers, ſuch as UsnER, in his Antiquit, 
Eccleſ. Britannice ; LAET ; GER. Voss1us; Noris; Gar- 
NIER, in his Supplement. Oper. Theodoreti; ]ansEnius in Au- 
gu ino ; and others. Lox f vA alſo, à French ſeſuit, wrote 
A Hiſtory of the Pelagians. See the Preface to the ninth vol. 
of his Hiſtoria Eccleſiæ Gallicanæ, p. 4. After all, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that of all theſe learned writers none have exhauſted 


of impartiality. 


to] 


Car. V. Diviſions and Hereſtes, 


ſo, but was ſoon after fully acquitted of all errors c x y * 


by the council of Dioſpolis [cl. | 

This controverſy was brought to Rome, and re- 
ferred by CLERSTIUSs and PeLagius to the deci- 
ſion of Zosimvs [4], who was raiſed to the Pon- 
tificate A. D. 417. The new Pontif, gained over 
by the ambiguous and ſcemingly orthodox con- 
feſſion of faith, that CæLESsTIus, who was now 
at Rome, had artfully drawn up, and alſo by the 
letters and proteſtations of PeLacius, pronounced 
in favour of theſe monks, declared them ſound 
in the faith, and unjuſtly perſecuted by their ad- 


verſaries. The African biſhops, with Aususrix 


at their head, little affected with this declaration, 
continued obſtinately to maintain the judgment 
they had pronounced in this matter, and to 
ſtrengthen it by their exhortations, their letters, 
and their writings. Zosiuus yielded to the per- 
ſeverance of the Africans, changed his mind, and 
condemned, with the utmoſt ſeverity, PELaG1us 
and CæLxsrius, whom he had honoured. with his 
approbation, and covered with his protection. 
This was followed by a train of evils, which pur- 
ſued theſe two monks without interruption. T 

were condemned by that ſame Epheſian council 
which had launched its thunder at the head of 
Nxsrok ius: in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons, and 


ſc] See Dax IEL, Hifoire du Concile de Dioſpolis, which is to 
be found in the Opu/cula of that eloquent and learned Jeſuit, 
publiſhed at Paris in the year 1724, in three volumes quarto. 
DNio/polis was a City of Paleſtine, known in ſcripture by the 
name of Lydda; and the biſhop, who preſided in this coun- 
cil, was EuLoGius of Cæſarta, Metropolitan of Paleſtine. 
FF [4] To preſerve the thread of the hiſtory here, and pre- 
vent the reader's being ſurpriſed to find PELAaG1ivus and Cx- 
LESTIUs appealing to Rome after having been acquitted at 
Dioſpolis, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, after the council of 
Dieſpolis, theſe two monks were condemned anew, A. D. 416, 
by the African biſhops aſſembled at Carthage, and thoſe of 


ee aſſembled at Miltvum; upon which they appealed 
1 None. | To 20 p 
"BL Africans, 
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8 Africans, by their councils, and the emperors, 
PART U. by their edicts and penal laws, demoliſhed: this 


The pre- 
deſtinari- 


ans. 


ſect in its infancy, and ſuppreſſed it entirely be- 
fore it had acquired any tolerable degree of vigour 


or conſiſtence [e]. 


XXV. The unhappy diſputes about the opi- 


nions of PELAGIus occaſioned, as uſually hap- 


pens, other controverſies equally prejudicial to 
the peace of the church, and the intereſts of true 
Chriſtianity. In the courſe of this diſpute, Av- 
GUSTIN had delivered his opinion, Concerning the 
neceſſity of divine grace in order to our ſalvation, and 
the decrees of God with reſpect to the future condi- 
tions of men, without being always conſiſtent with 
himſelf, or intelligible to others. Hence certain 
monks of Adrumetum, and others, were led into 
a notion, That God not only predeſtinated the 
« wicked to eternal puniſhment, but alſo to the 
« guilt and tranſgreſſion for which they are pu- 
« niſhed; and that thus both the good and bad 
« actions of all men were determined from eter- 
« nity by a divine decree, and fixed by an invin- 
« cible neceſſity.” Thoſe who embraced this 
opinion, were called Predeſtinarians. AvGvs- 
TIN uſed his utmoſt influence and authority to 
prevent the ſpreading of this doctrine, and ex- 
plained his true ſentiments with more perſpicuity, 
that it might not be attributed to him. His ef- 
forts were ſeconded by the councils of Arles and 
Lions, in which the doctrine in queſtion was pub- 


[el See GERARD. Jo. Voss ius, his Hiſtoria Pelagiana, lib. i. 
cap. Iv. p. 130.; as alſo the learned obſervations that have 
been made upon this controverſy, in the Bibliothegue Italigue, 
tom. v. p. 74. The writers on both ſides are mentioned by 
Jo. Franc. Buppevs, in his {/agoge ad T heologiam, tom. ii. 
1071. The learned WALL, in his Hiftory of Infant Baptiſm, 
vol. 1. chap. xix. has given a conciſe and elegans account of 
the Pelagian controverſy; an account which, though im- 


perfect in ſeveral reſpects, abounds with ſolid and uſeful 
erydition. f 


lickly 


lickly rejected and condemned [f J. But we muſt c x x u. 
not omit obſerving, that the exiſtence of this Pre- þp , 1. 
deſtinarian ſect has been denied by many learned 
men, and looked upon as an invention of the 
Semi-Pelagians, deſigned to decry the followers 
of AvgGvusTIN, by attributing to them unjuſtly 
this dangerous and pernicious error [ g]. 


XXVI. A new and different modification was ._. peda. 
given to the doctrine of Aucusrix by the monk gians. 


Cass1an, who came from the eaſt into France, 
and erected a monaſtery near Marſeille, Nor was 
he the only one who attempted to fix upon a cer- 
tain temperature between the errors of PzLaG1us 
and the opinions of the African oracle; ſeveral 
perſons embarked in this undertaking about the 
year 430, and hence aroſe a new ſect, which were 
called, by their adverſaries, Semi-Pelagians. 

The opinions of this ſect have been miſrepre- 
ſented, by its enemies, upon ſeveral occaſions ; 
ſuch is generally the fate of all parties in religi- 


[f] See Jac, SzrmonDI Hiſtoria Prædeſtinatiana, tom, iv, \ 
opp. p. 271. Basnace Hiſtoire de I" Egliſe, tom. i. livr. xii. 1 
; cap. ii. p. 698. Dion. PeETavius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. vi. 

p. 168. 174, &c. h 
l See GHLB. Mau uINx I Fabula Prædeſtinatiana confutata, 

; which he ſubjoined to the ſecond tome of his learned work, 
F intitled, Collectio variorum Scriptorum qui Sec.” ix. de Præ- 
deftinatione et Gratia jcrip/ſerunt. FRED, SPANHEMIVUS, Introd. 

1 ad Hiſtoriam Ecclęſ. tom. i. opp. p. 993. Jac. Basxnac. 
p Aanot. ad Preſperi Chronicon & Pref. ad Fauſtum Regienſem, 
| tom. i. Lection. Antiqu. HEN. Canis, p. 315. 348. Gr a- 
» NET (who wrote the life of Lau nor) obſerves, that Six MOND 
had ſolicited LA ux oV to write againſt Mauduix, who de- 

nied the exiſtence of the Prædeſtinarian /e# ; but that the for- 

mer, having examined the matter with care and application, 

adopted the ſentiment of Maucuin. The whole diſpute 

about the exiſtence of this ſe& will, when cloſely looked into, 

appear to be little more perhaps than a diſpute about words. 

Alt may be very true, that about this time, nay, from the 

time of St. Paul, certain perſons embraced the Predeſtina- 

rian opinions here mentioned. But there is no ſolid proof, 

that the abettors of theſe opinions ever formed themſelves 

into a ſet. See Basnace Hif. de Egliſe, tom. i. p. 700. 
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C E N T. ous controverſies. Their doctrine, as it has been 
Parr I. generally explained by the learned, amounted to 
| this: That inward preventing grace was not ne- 
te ceſlary to form in the foul the firſt beginnings of 
* true repentance and amendment; that every 
one was capable of producing theſe by the mere 
power of their natural faculties, as alſo of ex- 
erciſing faith in CuzisT, and forming the pur- 
“ poſes of a holy and ſincere obedience.” But 
they acknowledged at the ſame time, © That 

© none could perſevere or advance in that holy and 

; % yirtuous courle, which they had the power of 
b &« beginning, without the perpetual ſupport, and 
| “ the powerful aſſiſtance of the divine grace [h].“ 
The diſciples of Augus rin, in Gaul, attacked 

the Semi-Pelagians with the utmoſt vehemence, 

without being able to extirpate or overcome 

| them #7]. The doctrine of this ſe& was ſo ſuited 
* to the capacities of the generality of men, ſo 
| | conformable to the way of thinking that prevailed 
among the monaſtic orders, fo well received among 
the graveſt and moſt learned Grecian doctors, 
that neither the zeal nor induſtry of its adverſa- 


&] The leading principles of the Semi-Pelagians were 
the five following: 1. That God did not diſpenſe his grace to 
one more than another, in conſequence of Predeſtination, 7.e. 
an eternal and abſolute decree, but was willing to fave all 
men, if they complied with the terms of his goſpel. 2. That 
CHRIST died for all men. 3. That the grace purchaſed by 
Cnaisr, and neceſſary to ſalvation, was offered to all men. 
4. That man, before he received grace, was capable of faith 
and holy defires. 5. That man born free, was conſequently 
capable of reſiſting the influences of grace, or complying with 
its ſaggeſtions, See Basnace, Hiftoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. 
livr. x11, cap. 1. p. 696, &c. 

I.] Jac. Basnacs, Hift. de I Egli/e, tom. i. livr.xii. cap. 1. 
Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. Pref. p. 9. Vos 
Hiftor. Pelagiana, lib. v. p. 538. Scirio Marr (under 
the fictitious name of Ingen zus VERONENSIS) De Hare, Pe- 
dagiana in tome xxix. Opuſcul, Scientif. Ax LI Caloger@, 
2. 399+ | a 8 


ties 


cer. V. Diviſions and Herefies, 


ries could ſtop its rapid and extenſive progreſs, e E N r. 
Add to its other advantages, that neither Avevs- p, bo 1 u. 
Tix, nor his followers, had ventured to condemmi — 


and pernicious. hereſy. | op 
XXVII. This was the commencement of thoſe 
unhappy conteſts, thoſe ſubtile and perplexing 
diſputes concerning grace, or the nature and ope- 
ration of that divine power, which is effentially 
required in order to ſalvation, that rent the church 
into the moſt deplorable diviſions through the 
whole courſe of the ſucceeding age, and which, 
to the deep ſorrow and regret of every true and 
generous Chriſtian, have been continued down to 
the preſent time. The doctrine of AudusrIx, 
who was of opinion that, in the work of conver- 
ſion and ſanctification, all was to be attributed to 
a divine energy, and nothing to human agency, 
had many followers in all ages of the church; 
though his diſciples have never been entirely 
agreed about the manner of explaining what he 
taught upon that head[#], The followers of 
CassiAx were, however, much more numerous, 
and his doctrine, though variouſly explained, was 
received in the greateſt part of the monaſtic 
ſchools in Gaul, from whence it ſpread itſelf far 
and wide through the European provinces. As 
to the Greeks and other eaſtern chriſtians, they 
had embraced the Semi-Pelagian doctrine before 
Cas8IAn, and ſtill adhere firmly to it. The ge- 
nerality of chriſtians looked upon the opinions of 


it in all its parts, nor to brand it as an impious 


. IF [4] It is well known that the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits both 
plead the authority of St. AucusTin, in behalf of their op- 
3 ſyſtems with reſpect to predeſtination and grace. This 

notty doctrine has exerciſed ſeverely the pretended infalli- 
bility of the popes, and expoſed it to the laughter of the wiſe 
upon many occaſions ; and the famous Bull Unigenitus, which 
of late years has made ſuch noiſe, ſet CLzmenT XI. in di- 
rect oppoſition with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Roman 
Pontifs. Which are we to believe? 
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| CENT. Prraolus as daring and preſumptuous; and even 
Parr H. to thoſe who adopted them in ſecret, they ap- 


* —peared too free and too far removed from the no- = 
al tions commonly received, to render the public 
fl profeſſion of them adviſeable and prudent, Cer- 

q tain however it is that in all ages of the church 

is there have been ſeveral perſons, who, in confor- 8 
| | mity with the doctrine attributed to this heretic, 
= have believed mankind endowed with a natural 
power of paying to the divine laws a perfect obe- 
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The External HisTorxy of the Cnukch. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to 


the church during this century. 


. T HE zeal of the biſhops of Conſtantinople, 


ſeconded by the protection and influ- 
ence of the Grecian emperors, increaſed 
the number of Chriſtians in the eaſt, and 
contributed to the converſion of ſome barba- 
rous nations, of thoſe, particularly, who lived 
upon the borders of the Euxine ſea, as appears by 


the moſt authentic records of Grecian hiſtory. 


Among theſe nations were the Abaſgi, who inha- 
bited the. country lying between the coaſts of the 
Euxine ſea, and mount Caucaſus, and who em- 
braced Chriſtianity under the reign of JusT1- 
tax La]; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the Da- 
nube, and who were converted under the ſame 
reign []; as alſo the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, 
with other uncivilized countries, whoſe ſituation, 
at this time, is only known by vague and imper- 


Ca] PRocoPrvs, De bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap. iii. LE 
Quin, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1351, 
Le] Pxocorivs, I. c. lib. ii. cap. xiv. 
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CEN r. fe conjectures. Theſe converſions, indeed, 

PART I. however pompouſly they may ſound, were ex- 

—————- tremely ſuperficial and imperfect, as we learn 

from the moſt credible accounts that have been 

given of them. All that was required of theſe 

darkened nations amounted to an oral profeſſion 

of their faith in Crzr1sT, to their abſtaining from 

ſacrificing to the gods, and their committing to 

memory certain forms of doctrine; while little 

care was taken to enrich their minds with pious 

ſentiments, or to cultivate in their hearts vir- 

tuous affections. So that, even after their con- 

verſion to Chriſtianity, they retained their primi- 

tive ferocity and ſavage manners, and continued 

to diſtingutſh themſelves by the moſt horrid acts 

of cruelty and rapine, and the practice of all ſorts 

of wickedneſs. In the greateſt part of the Gre- 

cian provinces, and even in the capital of the 

eaſtern empire, there were ſtill multitudes who 

| Preſerved a ſecret attachment to the Pagan reli- 

gion. Of theſe vaſt. numbers were brought over 

to Chriſtianity under the reign of Jusrix, 

buy the miniſterial labours of Joan, biſhop of 

Aa fc]: 7 

fatheweſt. II. In the weſtern parts, Removs, or Rem, 

biſhop of Rheims, who is commonly called 2 

apoſtle of the Gauls, ſignalized his zeal in the con- 

verſion of thoſe who ſtill adhered to the antient 

ſuperſtitions [4]; and his ſucceſs was conſidera- 

ble, particularly after that auſpicious period 

when CLovis, king of the Franks, embraced the 
goſpel, # 4 4,5 

In Britain, ſeveral circumſtances concurred to 

favour the propagation of Chriſtianity. ETHEL- 

BERT, king of Kent, and the moſt conſider- 


2 [c] Jos. Siu. Ass EM ANN us. Biblioth, Orient Vatic. tom, 


U. p. 85. | 
[7 J Hiftaire 3 de la France, tom. iii. p. 15 „ ble 


— 


OB S 2. A 


fa 


mind of ETHELBERT, a certain inclination to the 
Chriſtian religion. While the king was in this 


Cana. I. Proſperous Events. „ ii 
able of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, among o E= r. 14 


whom that iſland was at this time divided, mar- paxr I. 14 
ried BER THA, daughter of CHER EBERT, king of ———— Fi 
Paris, towards the concluſion of this century. 314 


This princeſs, partly by her own influence, and 14 


partly by the pious efforts of the clergy, who fol- Wy 
lowed her into Britain, gradually formed, in the AY 


favourable . diſpoſition, . GRRCORY the GREAT 
ſent into Britain, A. D. 596, forty Benedictine 
monks, with Aucusrix at their head [e], in 
order to bring to perfection what the - pious 
queen had ſo happily begun. This monk, ſe- 
conded by the zeal and aſſiſtance of BzrTaa, 
converted the king, and the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants of Kent, and laid anew the founda- 
tions of the Britiſh church [f]. 

The labours of CoLumsas, an Iriſh monk, 
were attended with ſucceſs among the Pits and 
Scots, many of whom embraced the goſpel of 
CrrisT [g]. 1 | 

In Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and 
Boli, are faid to have abandoned, in this century, 
their antient ſuperſtitions [5], and to have re- 


IF [e] This Britiſh apoſtle was prior of the monaſtery of 
St. ANnDREw, of the order of St. Benztvpicr, at Rome. Af- 
ter his arrival in England, he converted the heathen temples 
into places of Chriſtian worſhip, erected Chrif-church into a 

. cathedral, opened a ſeminary of learning, founded the abbey EB 
of St. AuGusTin, received epiſcopal ordination from the 1 
primate of Arles, was inveſted by Pope Gx EOOR I with power 1 
over all the Britiſh biſhops and Saxon prelates, and was the 
firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury. WY. 
[II BND, Hiftor. Ecchf. Gentis Anglor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. 1 
p. 55. edit. Chifleti. Rarix's Hiftory of England, Acta = 
SanFor. tom, iii. Februar. p. 470. | | 

8 Bap, 7 5 Eccigſ. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. 
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CEN r. ceived the light of divine truth; though this fact 
Plant appears extremely doubtful to mau). 

All theſe converſions and ſacred exploits will 
loſe much of their importance in the eſteem of 
ſuch, as examine with attention. the accounts 
which have been given of them by the writers of 
this and the ſucceeding ages. For by theſe ac- 


counts it appears, that the converted nations, 


now mentioned, retained a great part of their 
former impiety, ſuperſtition, and licentiouſneſs; 
and that, attached to CHR ISH by a mere outward 
and nominal profeſſion, they, in effect, renounced 
the purity of his doctrine, and the authority of 
his goſpel, by their flagitious lives, and the ſu- 
perſtitious and idolatrous rites and __ 

which they continued to obſerve [i]. 
The Js III. A vaſt multitude of Jews, converted to 
in ſeveral Chriſtianity in ſeveral places, were added to the 
place. church during the courſe of this century. Many 
in the eaſt, particularly the inhabitants of Barium, 
a city of Libya, were brought over to the truth 
by the perſuaſion and influence of the emperor 
Jvsrntrax [&]. In the welt, the zeal and autho- 
_ rity of the Gallic and Spaniſh monarchs, the et- 
forts of Gxecory the GREAT, and the labours of 
AviTus biſhop of Vienne, engaged numbers of 
that blinded nation to receive the goſpel. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that of theſe con- 
verſions the greateſt part were owing to the libe- 
rality of Chriſtian princes, or to the fear of pu- 
niſhment, rather than to the force of argument 


[i] This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictine monks, 
in the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iti. Introduc. p. 8. 
11. 13. See alſo the orders given to the Anglo-Saxons by 
' Grecory the GREAT, in his Ei,. lib. xi. Ixxvi. p. 1176. 
tom. ii. opp. edit. Benedict. where we find him permitting 
them to ſacrifice to the ſaints, on their reſpective holida 5 
the victims. which they had formerly offered to the gods.. 
alſo WiLkins's Concilia Magne Britanniz, tom. i. p. 18. 


[4] Paoc ois, De Adi W Juſtiniani, lib. vi. cap. ii. 
7 8 


5 


CAP. I. Proſperons Events. 


or to the love of truth. In Gaul, the Jews were cen t, 


compelled by CILDERIe to receive the ordinance 
of baptiſm; and the ſame deſpotic method of 
converting was practiſed in Spain [/}. This me- 
thod, however, was entirely diſapproved by GRR- 
coRY the GrEaT, who, though extremely ſevere 
upon. the heretics, would ſuffer . no violence to be 
offered to the Jews [m]. 

IV. If credit is to be given to the writers of 
this century, the converſion of theſe uncivilized 
nations to Chriſtianity was principally effected by 
the prodigies and miracles which the heralds of 
the goſpel were enabled to work in its behalf. 
But. the conduct of the converted nations is ſuf- 
ficient to invalidate the force of theſe teſtimo- 
nies:. for certainly had ſuch miracles been wrought 
among them, their lives would have been more 
ſuitable to their profeſſion, and their attachment 


and obedience to the doctrines and laws of the 


goſpel more ſtedfaſt and exemplary than they ap- 
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r to have been. Beſides, as we have already 


d occaſion to obſerve, in abandoning their 
ancient ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part of them 
were more influenced by the example and autho- 
rity of their princes, than by force of argument, 
or the power of a rational conviction, And, in- 
deed, if we conſider the wretched manner in 
which many of the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries per- 
formed the ſolemn taſk they had undertaken, we 
ſhall perceive that they wanted not many argu- 
ments to enforce the doctrines they taught, and 
the diſcipline they recommended; for they requir- 


ed nothing of theſe barbarous people that was 


UI Gree. Turon. Hiftor. Francer. lib. vi. cap. xvii. 
Launo1vs, De veteri more baptizandi J udæos et infideles;cap. 
1, p. 700. 704. tom. ii. part Il. opp. 

In] See his Epiſtles, book i. ep. xlvii. tom. ii. opp. p. 541. 
edit, Benedict. particularly thoſe which he wrote to VIIOI- 


Lius of Arles, Tngopokus of Mar/cilles, and PETER of 


arracina. | 8 
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.CE N r. difficult to be performed, or that laid any re- 
PART I. markable reſtraint upon their appetites and paſ- 
— ſons. The. principal injunctions they impoſed 


Some re- 
mains of 
Paganiſm 
are to be 
found in 
this cen- 
tury. 


upon theſe rude proſelytes were, that they ſhould 
get by heart certain ſummaries of doctrine, and 
pay to the images of CHRIST and the ſaints the 
ſame religious ſervices which they had formerly 
offered to the ſtatues of the gods. Nor were 
they at all delicate or ſcrupulous in chuſing the 
means of eſtabliſhing their credit; for they look - 


ed upon it as lawful, nay even meritorious, to 


deceive an ignorant and inattentive multitude, by 


repreſenting to them as prodigies, things that 


were merely natural, as we learn from the moſt 


authentic records of theſe times. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events obich happened to 
the church during this century. 


I. HOUGH the abjuration of Paganiſm 

was, by the imperial laws, made a ne- 
ceſſary ſtep to preferment, and to the exerciſing 
all public offices; yet ſeveral perſons, reputed 
for their erudition and gravity of manners, per- 
ſiſted in their adherence to the antient ſuperſti- 
tion. TRIBONIAN, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought, by ſome, to have been 
among the number of thoſe who continued in 
their prejudices againſt the Chriſtian religion; 
and ſuch alſo, in the opinion of many, was the 
caſe of Procoeivs the celebrated hiſtorian. It 
is at leaſt undoubtedly certain, that AGcaTHias, 
who was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, and who 
had alſo acquired a conſiderable reputation as an 
hiſtorical writer, perſevered in his attachment to 
the Pagan worſhip. Theſe illuſtrious Gentiles 


were 
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were exempted from the ſeverities which were o E N 7. 
employed frequently to engage the lower orders 8 
to abandon the ſervice of the gods. The rigoun 
of the laws, as it uſually happens in human life, 
fell only upon - thoſe who had neither rank, for- 
tune, nor court-favour to ward off their execu- 

tion. | | 

II. Surpriſed as we may be at the protection geverat 
| granted to the perſons now mentioned, and that Wits + 
| at a time when the goſpel was, in many inſtances, * 
| propagated by unchriſtian methods; it will ap-“ 
: pr ill more aſtoniſhing, that the Platonic phi- 
oſophers, whoſe oppoſition to Chriſtianity was 
univerſally known, ſhould be permitted, in Greece 

and Egypt, to teach publicly the tenets of their 

ſect, which were abſolutely incompatible with 
the doctrines of the goſpel. Theſe doctors indeed 
affected, generally — a high degree of 
moderation and prudence, and, for the moſt part, 
modified their expreſſions in ſuch a manner, as to 


0 give to the Pagan ſyſtem an evangelical aſpect, 
extremely adapted to deceive the unwary, as the 
m examples of CHALCIDIus [x] and ALEXANDER of 
e- t uy Lycopolis 
ng Fi 
ed IF [=] The religion of CnaLeDIus has been much diſ- +8 
er- puted among the learned. Cave ſeems inclined to rank him + 
ſti- among the Chriſtian writers, though he expreſſes ſome uncer- bl 
he tainty about the matter. HuzT, G. J. Voss ius, FaBz1- * Ph 
clus, and BEausOBRE, decide with ſomewhat more aſſurance | - 
den that CHalelbDius was a Chriſtian, Some learned men have :. 
in maintained, on the contrary, that many things in the writings . 
on; of this ſage en title him to a place among the Pagan philoſophers. 1.9 
the Our learned author, in his notes to his Latin tranſlation of . 
CupworTH's Intellectual Syſtem, and in a Diſſertation de tur- 1 
Ic bata per recentiores Platonicos Eccliſia, lays down an hypothelis, 1: 9 
LAS, which holds the middle way between theſe two extremes. He + 
vho is of opinion that Cyaicipivs neither rejected nor em- , 9 
an braced the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian dodrine, but ſelected £8 
out of the religion of Is us and the tenets of PLaTo, a body 3 
t to of divinity, in which however Platoniſm was predominant; 1 
tiles and that he was one of thoſe Syncretiſt or Eclectic philoſo- i | 
vere 5788 H 3 phers, 4 


—— 
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Ii C. 
* CENT. Lycopolis abundantly teſtify [o]. Some of them all 
| 5 N I. however were leſs modeſt, nay, carried their au- E. 
—— Odacious efforts againſt Chriſtianity ſo far as to re- th 
vile it publicly. Damascivs, in the life of Iso- We 
DORUS, and in other places, caſts upon the Pi 
Chriſtians the moſt ignominious aſperſions [o]; th 
Siuplteius, in his illuſtrations of the Ariſtotelian lu 
philoſophy, throws out ſeveral malignant inſinu- 4 
phers, who abounded in the fourth and fifth centuries, and Q: 
who attempted the uniting Paganiſm and Chriſtianity into one * 
motley ſyſtem. This account of the matter, however, ap- Ol 
pears too vague to the celebrated author of the Critical Hiftory | 
of Philoſophy, M. Bauex ER. This excellent writer agrees th 
with Dr. Mosnxz1m in this, that CHaLerDivs followed the ſy 
motley method of the eclectie Platoniſts, but does not ſee any 
thing in this inconſiſtent with his having publicly profeſſed the ſa 
Chriſtian religion. For the queſtion is not, whether this phi- B 
loſopher was a ſound and orthodox Chriſtian, which M. th 
Brvucxerdenies him to have been, but whether he had aban- . 
doned the Pagan rites, and made a public profeſſion of Chri- 1 
ſtianity; and this our philoſophical hiſtorian looks upon as d. 
evident. For though, in the commentary upon PLAro's T7 tl 
meus, CHALC1D1vus teaches ſeveral doctrines that ſeem to n. 
ſtrike at the foundations of our holy religion, yet the ſame 4 
may be ſaid of Ox IN, CLEMENS ALEXAN DRIN US, AR- 
Nos us, and others, who are, nevertheleſs, reckoned among al 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. The reader will find a mot T 
excellentview of thedifferentopinions concerning the religion _ 
| of CHaLcivp1vus,in the H,. Critica PhiloſophiaBruckesi, C 
os tom. iii. p. 472—485. The truth of the matter ſeems to be 
r this, that the EcleCtics, before Chriſtianity became the reli- a 
| gion of the ſtate, enriched their ſyſtem from the goſpel, but a 
ranged themſelves under the ſtandards of PLaTo; and that v 
they repaired to thoſe of CHRIST, without any conſiderable 
change of their ſyſtem, when the examples and authority of tl 
the emperors rendered the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion 7 
a matter of prudence, as well as its own excellence rendered c 
it moſt juſtly a matter of choice. 5 k 
e] ALEXANDER wrote a treatiſe againſt the Manichz- 
ans, which is publiſhed by ComBee1s, in the ſecond tome of n 
his Auctor. Nowifſ. Biblioth. PP. Pnorius, ComBeris, and n 
our learned Cave looked upon ALEXANDER as a proſelyte 4 


to Chriſtianity, But BeauvsoBrt has demonſtrated the con- 
trary. See Hifloire de Manichei/me, part II. Diſcours Pre- 
liminaire, \ 13. p. 236. 


[p] ProTLVs, Bibliothecs Cad. cexlii. p. 1027, J 
| ations 


ms 
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ations againſt the doctrines of the goſpel; and the c E N T. 
Epicheiremato of Pxocl us, written expreſsly againſt pr 1 
the diſciples of JIxsus, were univerſally read, ad 
were, on that account, accurately refuted by 
PaiLoponvs [q]. All this ſhews, that many of 
the magiſtrates, who were witneſſes of theſe ca- 
lumnious attempts againſt the goſpel, were not 
ſo much Chriſtians in reality, as in appearance; 
otherwiſe they would not have permitted th 
anders of theſe licentious revilers to paſs with- 
out correction or reſtraint, 

III. Notwithſtanding the extenſive progreſs of The ful. 
the goſpel, the Chriſtians, even in this century, — fail. 
ſuffered grievouſly, in ſeveral places, from the f in tone 
ſavage cruelty and bitterneſs of their enemies. In 
Britain, the Anglo-Saxons, who were maſters of 
that kingdom, involved a multitude of its antient 
inhabitants, who profeſſed Chriſtianity, in the 
deepeſt diſtreſſes, and tormented them with all 
that variety of ſuffering, which the injurious and 
malignant ſpirit. of perſecution could invent [r}. . 

The Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, Greece, 
and the other provinces, during the reign of Jus- 
TINIAN, treated the Chriſtians with great barba- 
rity ; not ſo much, perhaps, from an averſion to 
Chriſtianity, as from an hoſtile ſpirit of hatred 
againſt the Greeks, and a deſire of overturning 
au deſtroying their empire. The face of affairs 
was totally changed in {taly, about the middle of 
this century, by a grand revolution which hap- 
pened under the reign of Jusr IN IAM I. This 
emperor, by the arms of NARSES, overturned the 
kingdom of the Oftrogoths, which had ſubſiſted 
ninety years; and ſubdued all Itaſy under his do- 
minion. The ſtate of things, however, which 
this revolution introduced, was not of a very long 
2 See J. A. FaBRr1C11 Bibliotheca Græca, vol. iii. p. 522. 


(r] Uss8811 Index Chronol. Antiguit. Eecigſ. Britann. ſub- 
Jectus ad A. DVI11. p. 1123+ 2 
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EAN T. duration; for the Lombards, a fierce and war- 


VI. 
Pina I 


— 


like people, headed by Al BoIN us their king, and 


joined by ſeveral other German nations, iſſued 


forth from Pannonia, in the year 368, under the 
reign of Jusr ix, invaded [taly; and, having 
made themſelves maſters of the whole country, 
except Rome and Ravenna, erected a new kingdom 
at Ticinum. Under theſe new tyrants, who, to 


the natural ferocity of their characters, added an 


averſion to the religion of - Jesvs, the Chriſtians, 
in the beginning, endured calamities of every 
kind. But the fury of theſe ſavage uſurpers gra- 
dually ſubſided; and their manners contracted, 
from time to time, a milder character. AurHA- 
R Is, the third monarch of the Lombards, em- 


braced Chriſtianity, as it was profeſſed by the 


Arians, in the year 587, But his ſucceſſor Ac i- 
LULF, Who married his widow THEUpELIN PDA, 
was perſuaded, by that princeſs, .to abandon Ari- 
aniſm, and to adopt thewtnets of the Nicene Ca- 
tholics [5]. | 

But the calamities of the Chriſtians, in all other 
countries, were light and inconſiderable in com- 
pariſon of thoſe which they ſuffered in Pera under 
Chosxoks, the inhuman monarch of that nation. 
This monſter of impiety aimed his audacious and 
deſperate efforts againſt heaven itſelf ; for he pub- 
licly declared, that he would make war not only 
upon JuSTINIAN, but alſo. upon the God of the 
Chriſtians; and, in conſequence of this blaſphe- 
mous menace, he vented his rage againſt the fol- 
lowers of Jrsus in the moſt barbarous manner, 
and put multitudes of them to the moſt cruel and 
ignominious deaths [7] 


[5] PAur. Diacon. De geſtis Longobardorum, lib. ii. cap. 
U. Xxxvii. p. 219. 231. edit. Lindenbrogii. MuxATORIIAntig. 
Iraliæ, tom. i. p. 14. tom. ii. p. 297. GiAN NONE, Hiftgire 
de Naples, tom. i. p. 302. | 

LI PRO ius, De bello Perſice, lib. ai. cap. xxvi. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 
= this century. 

HE incurſions of the barbarous nations into 
| the greateſt part of the weſtern provinces, 

were extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of 
learning and philoſophy, as muſt be known to all 
who have any acquaintance with the hiſtory of 


CENT, 
VI. 
PART II. 


The ſtate 
of letters in 
the weſt. 


theſe unhappy times. During theſe tumultuous 


ſcenes of deſolation and horror, the liberal arts 
and ſciences would have been totally extinguiſhed, 
had they not found a place of refuge, ſuch as it 
was, among the biſhops and the monaſtic orders. 
Here they aſſembled their ſcattered remains, and 
received a degree of culture which juſt ſerved to 
keep them from periſhing. Thoſe churches, 
which were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Catbe- 
drals, had ſchools erected under their juriſdiction, 
in which the biſhop, or a certain perſon appointed 
by him, inſtructed the youth in the ſeven liberal 
arts, as a preparatory introduction to the ſtudy of 
the ſcriptures [a]. Perſons of both ſexes, who 
had devoted themſelves to the monaſtic life, were 
obliged, by the founders- of their reſpective or- 
ders, to employ daily a certain portion of their 
time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, 


[a] FLevry, Diſcours fur I Hiftoire Ecclęſ. depuis Ian 600, 
&c, H 21. p. 56, tom, xiii. de J Hiſtoire Eccleſ,—Hiſtoire 
Litter, de la France, tom. iii. Intr. & 32. p. 12. HER Mu. Con» 
RINGLL Antig. Academicæ, p. 66— 167. edit. Heummann. | 
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whoſe writings were looked upon as the rich re- 
pertories of celeſtial wiſdom, in which all the 
treaſures of theology were centered.[#]. Hence 
libraries were formed in all the monaſteries, and 
the pious and learned productions of the Chriſtian 
and other writers were copied and diſperſed by 
the diligence of tranſcribers appointed for that 
purpoſe, who were generally ſuch monks as, by 
weakneſs of conſtitution or other bodily infirmi- 
ties, were rendered incapable of harder labour. 
To theſe eſtabliſhments we owe the Preſervation 
and poſſeſſion of all the antient authors ſacred and 
profane, who eſcaped, in this manner, the ſavage 
fury of Gothic ignorance, and are happily tranſ- 
mitted to our times. It is allo to be obſerved, 
that, beſides the ſchools that belonged to the ca- 
thedrals, there were- others opened in the mo- 
naſteries, in which the youth who were ſet apart 
for the monaſtic life, were inſtructed by the ab- 
bot, or ſome of his eccleſiaſtics, in the arts and 
ſciences [o]. | 8 

II. But theſe inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments, 
however laudable, did not produce ſuch happy 
effects as might have been expected from them. 
For not to ſpeak of the indolence of certain ab- 
bots and biſhops, who neglected entirely the du- 
ties of their ſtations, nor of the bitter averſion 
which others diſcovered towards every ſort of 
learning and erudition, whick they conſidered as 
Pernicious to the progreſs of piety [d]; not to 
| | ſpeak 

[3] BZV TDI. Aniantns:s Concordia Regularum, lib. ii. 
p. 55. 64. 75. 77. 80. 100. lib. iii. p. 16—41, &c. edit. 
Hug. Menardi. Jo. MaB1LLON, Pref. ad Sæc. i. Actor. SS. 
Ord. Bened. p. 44. 

[c] BZN EDIT. Concord. Reg. lib. ii. p. 232. MABILLox, 
Aer. SS. Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 314. 

[4] GA OR theGREAT is ſaid to have been of this num- 
ber, and to have ordered a multitude of the productions of 


Pagan writers, and among others LIvr's Reman Hiſtory, to be 
| | committed 
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ſpeak. of the illiberal ignorance which ſeveral pre- 
lates affected, and which they injudiciouſly con- 
founded with Chriſtian fimplicity [e]; even thoſe 
who applied themſelves to the ſtudy and propa- 
gation of the ſciences, were, for the moſt part, 
extremely unſkilful and illiterate; and the branches 


of learning taught in the ſchools, were incon- 


ſiderable both as to their quality and their num- 
ber [f]. Greek literature was almoſt every 
where neglected ; and thoſe who, by profeſſion, 
had devoted themſelves to the culture of Latin 
erudition, ſpent their time and labour in gram- 
matical ſubtilties and quibbles, as the pedantic 
examples of Is:1DorRus and Casslopokxus abun- 
dantly ſhew. Eloquence was degraded into a 
rhetorical bombaſt, a noiſy Kind of declamation, 


which was compoſed of motley and frigid allego- 


ries and barbarous terms, as may even appear 
from ſeveral parts of the writings of thoſe ſuperior 
geniuſes who ſurpaſſed their cotemporaries in 
preciſion and elegance, ſuch as BozTarus, Cas- 
$10DoRUs, ENxNoODbius, and others. As to the 
other liberal arts, they ſhared the common cala- 
mity; and, as they were now cultivated, had no- 
thing very liberal or elegant in their appearance, 
conſiſting entirely in a few dry rules, which, in- 
ſtead of a complete and finiſhed ſyſtem, produced 
only a ghaſtly and lifeleſs ſkeleton. 

III. Philoſophy fared ſtill worſe than litera- 
ture: for it was entirely baniſhed from all the ſe- 
minaries which were under the inſpection and go- 
vernment of the eccleſiaſtical order. The greateſt 
part of theſe zealots looked upon the ſtudy of 
philoſophy not only as uſeleſs, but even perni- 


committed to the flames. See GaBritL LI IO, Singalaritts 
Hiftor. et Litter. tom i. p. 166. | 
| * AB Ter 4.54 ad Sec. i. Benedict. p. 46. 

ee M. Aus. Cass10D0Rr1 Liber em Diſciplinis, 
Which is extant among his works, 9 
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cious to thoſe who had dedicated themſelves to 
the ſervice of religion. The moſt eminent, nay 
almoſt the only Latin philoſopher of this age, was 
the celebrated BozTarvs, privy counſellor to 
THreoporIc, king of the Oſtrogoths in 1taly. 


This illuſtrious ſenator had embraced the Pla- 


tonic philoſophy [g], but approved alſo, as was 


uſual among the modern Platonics, the doctrine 
of ARISTOTLE, and illuſtrated it in his writings. 


The fate of 
Jetters 
among the 
Greeks, 


* 


And it was undoubtedly owing to the diligence 
and zeal with which he explained and recom- 
mended the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, that it aroſe 
now among the Latins to a higher degree of cre- 
dit than it had hitherto enjoyed. 

IV. The ſtate of the liberal arts among the 
Greeks was, in ſeveral places, much more flou- 
riſhing than that in which we have left them 
among the Latins; and the emperors raiſed and 
nouriſhed a ſpirit of literary emulation, by. the 
noble rewards and the diſtinguiſhed honours 
which they attached to the purſuit of all the vari- 
ous branches of learning [þ]. It is, however, 
certain, that notwithſtanding theſe encaurage- 
ments, the ſciences were cultivated with leſs ar- 
dour, and men of learning and \genius were leſs 
numerous than in the preceding century. 2209 
In the beginning of this the modern Platonics 
maintained as yet their credit, and their philo- 
ſophy was in vogue. The Alexandrian and Athe- 


nian ſchools flouriſhed, under the direction of 


Damascivs, Is1porvs, SimeiLicius, EUuLaMivs, 


[g] This will appear evident to ſuch as, with a competent 
knowledge of modern Platoniſm, read attentively the books 
of Bog r ius, De conſolatione, &c. See alſo, on this ſubject, 
RENAT. VALL. p. 10. 50. HoLsTENlvus en vita Porphyrii, 
P+ 7+ edit. Cantabr, See alſo Mascov. Hiftor. Germanor. 
tom. 11. p. 102. 

[4] See the Codex J heode/. tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 113. Her: 
Conrincivs, De fludiis urbis Rome et Conſtantinop. in a 
Diſſertation ſubjoined to his Antiguitates Academice. 
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CAP. IJ. Lrarninc and Prilosopny, og 
HzRMTAS, Parscianus, and others, who were C E N T. 


placed on the higheſt ſummit of literary glory. p An 


ut when the emperor Jus rIxIAx, by a particu - 
lar edict, prohibited the teaching philoſophy at a 
Athens [i] (which edict, no doubt, was levelled 

at the modern Platoniſm already mentioned), and 

when his reſentment began to flame out againſt 


thoſe who refuſed to abandon the Pagan 
| worſhip, then all theſe celebrated philoſophers 


took refuge among the Perſians, who were, at 
that time, the enemies of Rome [k]. They, in- 
deed, returned from their voluntary exile, when 
the peace was concluded between the Perſians 
and the Romans A. D. 533 [IJ]; but they could 
never recover their former credit, and they gra- 
dually diſappeared in the public ſchools and ſe- 
minaries of learning, which ceaſed, at length, to 
be under their direction. FLA | 
Thus expired that famous ſect, which was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of the Modern or Later 
Platonic z and which, for a ſeries of ages, had 
produced. ſuch diviſions and tumults in the Chri- 
ſtian church, and been, in other reſpects, preju- 
dicial to the intereſts and progreſs of the goſpel. 
It was ſucceeded by the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
which aroſe imperceptibly out of its obſcurity, 
and was placed in an advantageous light by the 
illuſtrations of the learned ; but eſpecially and 
principally by the celebrated commentaries of 
PrarLoponus, And, indeed, the knowledge of 
this philoſophy was neceſſary for the Greeks; 


e Hiſtoria Chronica, part II. p. 187. 
edit, Oxon, Another teſtimony concerning this matter is cited 
from a certain Chronicle, not yet publiſhed, by Nic. ALs- 
MANNUS, ad Procopii Hiftor, Arcanam, Cap. xxvi. p. 377. 
edit. Venet. | 

[4] AcaTHIas, De rebus Juſtiniani, lib. ii. p. 49. edit. 
Venet. tom. ii. Corpor. Byzant. | 
II] See WEssLINOII Ob/ervat, Pariar. lib, i. cap. xviii. 
p. 117. ; j Exch 8 : : 
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The Internal Hisroxv of the Cavgcn; 


CENT. ſince it was from the depths of this peripatetical 


I. 
PAE I II. 


— 


— 


In the eaſt. 


wiſdom, that the Monophyſites and Neſtorians 


drew the ſubtilties with which they endeavoured 


to overwhelm the abettors of the Epheſian and 
Chalcedonian councils. _ | | 

V. The Neſtorians and Monophyſites, who 
lived in the eaſt, turned equally their eyes towards 
ARISTOTLE, and, in order to train their reſpec- 
tive followers to the field of controverſy, and arm 
them with the ſubtilties of a contentious logic, 
tranſlated the principal books of that deep philo- 
ſopher into their native languages. SERolus, a 
Monophyſite and philoſopher, tranſlated the books 
of ARISTOTLE into Syriac [ſm]. Us Axius, a Sy- 
rian, propagated the doctrines of this philoſopher 
in Perſia; and diſpoſed in their favour CHñosRoks, 
the monarch of that nation, who became a zeal- 
ous abettor of the peripatetic ſyſtem [x]; The 
ſame prince received from one of the Neſtorian 
faction (which, after having procured the exclu- 
ſion of the Greeks, triumphed at this time unri- 
valled in Perfia ) a tranſlation of the Stagirite into 
the Perſian language Lol. | 

It is, however, to obſerved, that among 
theſe eaſtern Chriſtians there were ſome who re- 


' jected both the Platonic and Ariſtotelian doc- 


trines; and, unwilling to be obliged to others 
for their philoſophical knowledge, invented ſyſ- 
tems of their own, which were inexpreſſibly chi- 
merical and pregnant with abſurdities. Of this 
claſs of original philoſophers was Cosmas, a Neſ- 


m]Grorcius ABuLPHARArvs, Hiftoria Dynaſtiar. pub- 

uae by Dr. Pocock, p. 94. 172. - rr 
[n] See Ac ATRHIAS, De rebus Fuftiniani, lib. ii. p. 48. 

That Ux Ax ius made uſe of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy in the 

Eutychian controverſy, is evident even from this ſingle circum- 

Rance,thatAc aTH1 Asreprefents him diſputing concerning the 

paſſibility and immiſcibility of God (gv mabnriy xa ec). 
ſo] AGATHIAS, I. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 
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Caae, II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


torian, commonly called  Indicopleuſtes, whoſe © EN T. 


doctrines are extremely ſingular, and reſemble 


more the notions of the Orientals than the opi- 


nions of the Greeks [p]. Such alſo was the wri- 
ter, from whole Expoſition of the Oftateuch, Pno- 
Ts has drawn ſeveral citations [4]. 


CHAP. II. 
Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the charch. 


1. TP HE external form of church government 

continued without any remarkable altera- 
tion during the courſe of this century. But the 
biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, who were con- 
ſidered as rhe moſt eminent and principal rulers 
of the Chriſtian church, were engaged in perpe- 


PART H. | 


tual diſputes about the extent and limits of their 


reſpective juriſdictions, and ſeemed both to aſpire 
at the ſupreme authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. 
The biſhop of Conſtantinople not only claimed an 
unrivalled ſovereignty over the eaftern churches, 
but alſo maintained, that his church was, in point 
of dignity, no way inferior to that of Rome. The 
Roman pontifs beheld, with impatience, theſe 
lordly pretenſions, and warmly aſſerted the pre- 
eminence of their church, and its undoubted ſu- 
periority over that of Conſtantinople, GRROORY 
the GREAT diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this violent 
conteſt; and the following event furniſhed him 
with an opportunity of exerting his zeal. . In the 
year 588, John biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed 
the Fas TER, on account of his extraordinary ab- 


ſtinence and auſterity, aſſembled, by his on au- 


Le BZANAAD DE MoxTFaucon, Prefat. ad Cofman, p. 
10. tom. ii. Collectionis nove patrum Grecorum, | 5 


[2] Biblioth, Codic. xxxvi. p. 22, 23. 
| thority, 


112 be erna His rev bf h Chu 6 
e r. thority, 4 council at Conſtantineples tb ihguire 


pA II. into an accuſation brought” àgainſt PxTEK A Patti. 3 
wm arch'of Antich; and, upon this oweuftoh, Afflätned 
"2, the title of æcumenical, or uni verſul "ſhop Tr). f 
Now, although thistitle had been Tortmerly'en- | 
joyed by the biſhops of Conſtantinople, and was . 

- alſo ſuſceptible of an interpretation that might 1 

have prevented its giving umbrage or offence to a 

any [5],' yet Gxzcoxy ſuſpected, both from the a 

time and the - occaſion of John's renewing his 9 

claim to it, that he was aiming at a ſupremacy c 

over all the Chriſtian churches; and therefore he 2 
oppoſed his claim in the moſt vigordus manner, 0 


in letters to that purpoſe addreſſed to the em- t. 
peror, and to ſuch perſons as he judged proper a 
to ſecond his oppoſition. "But all his efforts were WF © 
without effect; and the biſhops of Conſtantinople p 
continued to aſſume the title in queſtion, though p 
not in the ſenſe in which it had alarmed the Ro- m 


man pontif {#]: dd) e TUG Wem worn 9210 fi 
| iti go n lo e 5: th 
_ tF [7] We cannot avoid taking notice of ſome miſtakes ot 
which have ſlipped from the pen of Dr. Mosu ix in his nar- m 
ration of this event. Firſ, the council bere mentioned was ar 
held under the ponrificate of PeLaG1vs II. and not of GAE 
con the Gx EAT, who was not choſen biſhop'of Rome before di 
A. D. 590. Secondly, The perſon accuſed before chis council tu 
Was not Per ER, but GAH biſhop of Antiech. bird, pe 
It does not appear that the council was ſummoned by Joux th 
of Conflantinople, but by the emperor MRI CHs, «4 whom 


Garcon had/appealed from tlie governor of che eaſt, before of 

whom he was firſt accuſed. 
cli] The title, of univer/al bifep, which had been given 
by Leo and Jusrixiax to the patriarchs of Sen eee nel, the 
was not attended with any acceſſion of power. 
_+[4)-Gx eos. Macnxi Epi. lib. iv. y. vii. All che paſ- vet 
ſages in theſe epiſtles that relate to this famovs.conteſt, have via 
been extracted and illuſtrated by Layyorvs, in his, A/ertio 8 
in Privileg. S. Medardi, tom. ini. opp. part II. p. 266, See 87 
alſo LE GyIER, Oriens Chriftianus,, tom, i, p, 67. Prarril | 
 Difſrtatis te ritule Qecumenicns, in the Tymps In fecit, on. I to 
„ P: 99 * f Nusa weten web of N Ns ehi 
Lat W. 42 a0 vmyutoy DBavoot $85 av 2 fou 
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II. This pontif, however, adhered tenaciouſly c FN T, 


to his purpoſe, oppoſed with vehemence the bi- p ant Ih 


ſhop of Conftantinople, raiſed new tumults and diſ- 
ſenfions among the ſacred order, and aimed at no Kea -7 roang 
leſs than an unlimited ſupremacy over the Chriſt- ge5 ard fot 
ian church. This ambitious deſign ſucceeded dominion. 
in the weſt ; while, in the eaſtern provinces; his 
arrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſpected by 

any but thoſe who were at enmity with the biſhop 

of Conſtantinople ; and this prelate was always in a 
condition to make head againſt the progreſs of hi 

authority in the eaſt, How much the opinions of 

ſome were favourable to the lordly demands of 

the Roman pontifs, may be eaſily imagined from 

an expreſſion of Exnnopivs, that infamous and 
extravagant flatterer of SyMMacaus,, who was a 

prelate of but ambiguous fame. This paraſitical 
panegyriſt, among other impertinent aſſertions, 
maintained, that the Roman pontif was conſti- 

tuted judge in the place of God, which he filled ag 

the vicegerent of the Moſt High [a]. On the 

other hand, it is certain, from a variety of the 

moſt authentic records, that both the emperors 

and the nations in general were far from bein 

diſpoſed to bear with patience the yoke. of ſervi- 

tude, which the ſee of Rome was arrogantly im- 

poling upon the Chriſtian church [wJ]. The Go- 

thic princes ſet bounds to the power of the biſhop 

of Rome in 1ialy, permitted none to be raiſed to 


7 See his Apologeticum pro Fynodo, in the xvth volume of 
the Bibliotheca Magna Patrum, p. 248. edit. Paris. One 
would think that this ſervile adulator had never read the 4th 
verſe of the iid chapter of St. Pau L's 2d Epifthe to the Iheſſalo- 
niant, where the Anti-Chrift, or man of fin, is deſcribed in the 
very terms in which he repreſents the authority of the ponut 
SYMMACHUS, = * | 

[ w] See particularly the truth of this aſſertion, with reſpe& 
to Spain, in Gedpes's Difertation on the Papa! Supremacy, 
chiefly with relation to the ancient Spaniſh church, which is to be 
found in the fecond volume of his Miſcellamtous Treads, - 
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The Internal His roxy ef the Chuxch. 


the pontificate without their approbation, and 


reſerved ta themſelves the right of Judging con- 
cerning the legality of every new election [x]. 
They enacted fpiritual laws, called the religious 
orders before their tribunals, and ſummoned 
councils by their regal authority [y]. In conſe- 
querice of all this, the pontifs, amidſt all their 
high pretenſions, reverenced the majeſty of their 
kings and emperors, and ſubmitted to their au- 
thority with the moſt profound humility ; nor 
were they, as yet, ſo loft to all ſenſe of ſhame, 
as to aim at the ſubjection of kings and princes 
to their ghoſtly dominion [2]. _ 

III. The rights and privileges of the clergy 
were very conſiderable before this period, and the 
riches, which they had accumulated, immenſe : 
and both received daily augmentations from the 
growth of ſuperſtition in this century. The arts 
of a rapacious prieſthood were practiſed upon the 
ignorant devotion of the ſimple; and even the 
remorſe of the wicked was made an inſtrument of 
increaſing the eccleſiaſtical treaſure. For an opi- 
nion was propagated with induſtry among the 

ple, that the remifſion of their ſins was to be 
purchaſed by their liberalities to the churches and 
monks, and that the prayers of departed ſaints, 
whoſe efficacy was victorious at the throne of 
God, were to be bought by offerings preſented 
to the temples, which were conſecrated to theſe 
celeſtial mediators. But, in proportion as the 
riches of the church increaſed, the yarious orders 


[x] See Jo.] ac. MascOvII Hiſtor. Germanor. tom. ii, not. 
„ II 3 a | 

K [Jy] BAsN AGE, Hiftoire des Egliſes Reformes, tom. i. p. 381. 

l] See the citations from Gx ORA the GREAT, collected 

by Lauxois, De regia poteſtate in matrimon. tom, i. opp. part 

II. p. 691. and in his A/ertip in Privilegium S. Medardi, p. 

272. tom. iii. opp. part Il, See alſo GIAN NON E, Hiſt. di 
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CAP, II. Dogars, cd Gebe &c. 


of the clergy were infected with thoſe vices that e EN T. 
are too often the conſequences. of an affluent 


proſperity. This appears, with the utmoſt evi- 
dence, from the imperial edicts and the decrees 
of councils, Which were ſo frequently levelled at 
the immoralities of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of clerks. For whence ſo many laws 
to reſtrain the vices, and to preſerve the morals 
of the eccleſiaſtical orders, if they had fulfilled 
even the obligations of external decency, or 
ſhewn, in the general tenor of their lives, a cer- 
rain degree of reſpect for religion and virtue? Be 


115 
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PART II. 


that as it will, the effect of all theſe laws and 


edicts was ſo inconſiderable as to be ſcarcely per- 
ceived; for ſo high was the veneration paid, at 
this time, to the clergy, that their moſt flagi- 
tious crimes were corrected by the ſlighteſt and 
gentleſt puniſhments : an unhappy circumſtance, 
which added to their preſumption, and rendered 
them more daring and audacious in iniquity. 

IV. The biſhops. of Rome, who conſidered 
themſelves as the chiefs and fathers of the Chriſt- 
ian church, are not to be excepted from this 
cenſure, any more than the clergy who were under 


their juriſdiction. We may form ſome notion of 


their humility and virtue by that long and vehe- 
ment contention, which aroſe in the year 498, 
between SyMMacnus and LavrEnTivs, who 
were, on the ſame day, elected to the pontificate 
by different parties, and whoſe diſpute was, at 
length, decided by THEODORI king of the Goths. 
Each of theſe eccleſiaſtics maintained obſtinately 
the validity of his election; they reciprocally ac- 
cuſed each other of the moſt deteſtable crimes; 


and to their mutual diſhonour, their accuſations 


did not appear, on either ſide, entirely deſtitute 
of foundation. Three different councils, aſſem- 


bled at Rome, erideavoured to terminate this 
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c E N T. odious ſchiſm a], but without ſucceſs, A fourth 
pA Il. was ſummoned, by Taroporic, to examine the 
————- accuſations brought againſt Sy MMAcChHus, to whom 
this prince had, at the beginning of the ſchiſm, 
adjudged the papal chair. This council was held 

about the commencement of this century, and in 

it the Roman pontif was acquitted of the crimes 

laid to his charge. But the adverſe party refuſed 

to acquieſce in this deciſion; and this gave occa- 

ſion to Ex NOD Ius of Ticinum, now Pavia, to draw 


| 
up his adulatory apology for the council and SyMMa- | 
-caus{b]. In this apology, which diſguiſes the 
truth under the ſeducing colours of a gaudy rhe- 
toric, the reader will perceive that the founda- / 
tions of that enormous power, which the popes . 
of Rome afterwards acquired, were now laid; but Fe 
he will ſeek in vain in this laboured production 
any ſatisfactory proof of the injuſtice of the charge b 
brought againſt SyMMACHUs [c l. 4 
Thegrowth V. The number, credit, and influence of the 
. * 
«monks, monks augmented daily in all parts of the Chriſt- 8 
ian world. They multiplied ſo prodigiouſly in 8 
the eaſt, that whole armies might have been raiſed 
| | | B 
out of the monaſtic order, without any ſenſible s 
(> [a] This ſchiſm may be truly termed odious, as it was by 
carried on by aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and all the cruel pro- ab 
ceedings of a deſperate civil war. See Paul Draconus, W. 
lib. xvii. 1 4 1 5 
5] This apology may be ſeen in the xvih volume of the 4 


Magn. Bibl. Patrum, p. 243. +» | 5 

c {c] That Symmacauvswas never fairly acquitted, may | 
be preſumed from the 5, and proved from the /econd of the ab 
following circumſtances : Firft, That TazoporIC, who was 

a wiſe and equitable prince, and who had attentively exa- 


mined the charge brought againſt him, would not have re- | 
ferred the deciſion to the biſhops, if the matter had been clear, whi 
but would have pronounced judgment himſelf, as he had for- the 
merly done concerning thelegality of his election. The /ccond - The 
circumſtance agaipſtSYMMAaCcaus is, that the council acquit- | [ 
ted him without ſo much as hearing thoſe who accuſed him: [ 
and he himſelf did not appear, though frequently ſummoned. 15. 
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The mo- CENT, 


naſtic life was alſo highly honoured, and had an p 7 IL 
incredible number of patrons and followers i in all 


the weſtern provinces, as appears from the rules 
which were preſcribed, in this century, by various 
doctors, for directing the conduct of the cloiſtered 
monks and the Holy Virgins that had ſacrificed 
their capacity of being uſeful in the world, to the 
gloomy charms of a convent [4]. In Great Bri- 
tain, a certain abbot, named Cox GAL, is ſaid to 
have perſuaded an incredible number of perſons 
to abandon the affairs, obligations, and duties of 
ſocial life, and to ſpend the remainder of their 


days in ſolitude, under a rule of diſcipline, of , 


which he was the inventor [e]. His diſciples 
travelled through many countries, in which they 
propagated, with ſuch ſucceſs, the contagion of 
this monaſtic devotion, that, in ſome time, re- 
land, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland, ſwarmed 
with. thoſe lazy orders, and were, in a manner, 
covered with convents, The moſt illuſtrious diſ- 
ciple of the abbot now mentioned, was CoLum- 
BAN, Whoſe ſingular rule of diſcipline i is yet ex- 
tant, and ſurpaſſes all the reſt in ſimplicity and 
brevity [ f]. The monaſtic orders, in general, 

abounded with fanatics and profligates; the latter 
were more numerous than the former in the weſt- 
ern convents, while, in thoſe of the eaſt, the fa- 
natics were predominant. 9 


VI. A new order of monks, which in a manner The riſe of 


abſorbed all the others that were eſtabliſhed in the icin 


Fa} Theſe are in HolsrTENivs's Codex — part IT, 


which work was publiſhed at Rome in three volumes 4to, in 


the year 166 1. See alſo EDM. Max TEN Zet URrSin.DuRaxD, 
Theſaur. Anecdot. Now. tom. i. p. 4 N 

le] Jac. UssBRII Axtig. Beekf "Britan. 

[F] Usse x11 Sylloge Antiquar. Epiſtolar. Hibernicar. p. 5 — 
18. HorsTEnii Codex Regularum, tom. ii. p. 48. MABII- 
vox, Pref. ad Sæculum ii. Benedictinum, p: 4. 
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c EN r. welt, was inſtituted, A. D. 529, by BExzbier of 
7 r n. Nurſia, a man of piety and reputation for the age 
he lived in. From his rule of diſcipline, which is 

yet extant, we learn that it was not his intention 
to impoſe it upon all the monaſtic ſocieties, but 
to form an order whole diſcipline ſhould be 
Sake their eſtabliſhment more ſolid, and their 
manners more regular, than thoſe of the other 
monaſtic bodies; and whoſe members, during 
the courſe of a holy and peaceful life, were to 
divide their time between prayer, reading, the 
education of youth, and other pious and learned 
labours [2] But, in proceſs of time, the fol- 
lowers of this celebrated eccleſiaſtic degenerated 
ſadly from the piety of their founder, "and loft 
ſight of the duties of their ſtation and the great 
end of their eſtabliſhment. Having acquired 
immenſe riches from the devout liberality of the 
opulent, they ſunk into luxury, intemperance, 
and ſloth, abandoned themſelves to all forts of 
vices, extended their zeal and attention to worldly 

affairs, inlinuated themſelves into the cabinets of 

. . took part in political cabals and court 
actions, made a vaſt augmentation of ſuperſti- 

tious rites and ceremonies in their order, to blind 

the multitude, and ſupply the place of their ex- 

piring virtue; and, among other meritorious en- 
terpriſes, laboured moſt ardently to ſwell the ar- 
rogance, by enlarging the power and authority of 

the Roman pontif. The good BEN EDI r never 

dreamt that the great purpoſes of his inſtitution 

were to be thus perverted, much leſs did he give 

any encouragement or permiſſion to ſuch flagrant 

abuſes. His rule of diſcipline was neither fa- 
vourable to luxury nor ambition; and it is till 


[ge] SeeMaB1LLON, Ada Sandor. Ord. Bened, Sc. i. and 
Annales Ordin. Benedict. tom. i. Seealſo HeLyoTvs and the 


other wan, who have given accountsof the monaſtic orders, 
: | celebrated 


VC 


4- 


1 


the 
ers. 


ed 


Cnar. II. Doctors, Church- Government, &c. 


celebrated on account of its excellence, though, it c EN * 


has not been obſerved for many ages. | 

It is proper to remark here, that the inſtitution 
of Benepict changed, in ſeveral reſpects, the 
obligations and duties of the monaſtic life as it 
was regulated in the weſt. Among other things, 
he obliged thoſe who entered into his order to 
promiſe, at the time of their being received as 
Novitiates, and afterwards, at their admiſſion as 
members of the ſociety, to perſevere in an obedi- 


ence to the rules he had laid down, without at- 


tempting to change them in any reſpect. As he 
was extremely ſolicitous about the ſtability of his 
inſtitution, this particular regulation was wiſe and 
prudent; and it was ſo much the more neceſſary, 
that, before his time, the monks made no ſcruple 
of altering the laws and rules of their founders as 
often as they thought proper [H]. 

VII. This new order made a moſt rapid pro- 
oreſs in the weſt, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
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PART II. 


Its rapid 
progreſs. 


arrived at the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. In Gaul, its 


intereſts were promoted by Mavrvs, in Sicily 


and Sardinia, by PLacipus; in England, by Au- 


GusTIN and MLLIrus; in Tah, and other coun- 
tries, by GaeGory the GREAT, who is himſelf 
1 to have been for ſome time a member 
of this ſociety [i]; and it was afterwards received 
in Germany by the means of Bonirace [&]. This 


[2] See MaB1LLON, Pref. ad Szc. iv. Benedict. part I. 
Iii See Manition, Dif. de vita Monaſtica Gregorii M. ad 
Hadr. Valium, tom. ii. Anale&. weter. as alſo his Pref. ad 
Sæc. i. Benedict. p. 29. This circumſtance however is denied 
by ſome writers; and among others, by GaLLonivs, con- 
cerning whoſe book, upon that ſubject, ſee Simon's Lettres 
Choifies, tom, iii. p. 63. | 3h 
 [#]AnTox.Dapini ALTESERR&,Origines rei Monaftice, 
lib. i. cap. ix. p. 33. The propagation of the Benedictine 
order, through the different provinces of Europe, is related 
by ManILLOx, Pref, ad Sæc. i. Benedifinum, et ad Sec. iv. 
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e E 7. ſulden and amazing progreſs of the new / order 


Par II. 


2 


was aſeribed by the Benedictines, to the wiſdom 
and ſanctity of their diſcipline, and to the miracles 
which were worked by their, founder and his fol- 
lowers. But a more attentiye view: of things will 


convince the impartial obſerver, that the protec- 


tion of the Roman pontifs, to the advancement of 
whoſe grandeur and authority the Benedictines 
were. moſt ſervilely devoted, contributed much 
more to the luſtre and influence of their order 
than any other circumſtances, nay, than all other 
conſiderations united together. But, however 
univerſal their credit was, they did not reign 
alone; other orders ſubſiſted in ſeveral places un- 
til the ninth century, when the Benedictin ab- 
ſorbed, indecd, all the other religious ſocieties, 


and held, unrivalled, the reins of the monaſtic 


Jae 


and Orien- 
el 


emp ire [/ 


VII. 4 he moſt celebrated Greek and Oriental 
writers that flouriſhed in this century, were thoſe 
which follow: 

'Procoeivs of Gaza, Wh interpreted ſucceſl 
fully ſeveral books of ſcripture [n. 

_ MaxenTivs, a monk of Antioch, who, beſides 
ſeveral treatiſes againſt the ſects of his time, com- 
poſed Scholiums on Dioxvsius the Areopagite. 

A APE Tus, Whoſe Scbeda Regia, addreſſed to 
the emperor Jus rixiax, procured him a. place 
among the wileſt. and moſt judicious writers of 
this century, 

EvLacivs, a preſbyter of Antioch, who was the 
terror of heretics, and a warm and ſtrenuous de- 


fender of the orthodox faith, 


* 


Tn Lynyans; H ſure ds Concile de Conſtance, tom. li. 
P. 32, 33. 
Din] See Sruon, Critique de la Bibliotheque 1 Feels efaftique. di 
N. Dy Pin, tom. i. 5. 197. 


* 


Join, 


Cn ar. tHs v1DbFors, Church: Government &c. 121 


Jonwg Patriarch of Conſtantinople, whoy on ac- o N r. 
count of his auſtere method of life, was ſurnamed p n 
the FASTER; and who acquired à certain degtee — 


of keputation by ſeveral little productions, and 


more particularly by his Penitentialu. 

Leon rius of Byzantium, whoſe book againſt 
the ſects, and other writings, are yet extant. 

'Evaexvvs, a ſcholaſtic writer, whoſe Ecclefiaſe 
tical Hiſtory is, in many places, corrupted with 
fabulous narrations. . 

AvasTATIVs of Sinai, whom moſt writers con- 
ſider as the author of a trifling performance, writ- 
ten againſt a ſort of heretics called Acephali, of 
whom we ſhall have occalion to ſpeak after- 
wards [u]. | 

IX. Among the Latin writers the following are Latin wri- 
principally worthy of mention: 30 

GREGORY the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, who 
united the moſt inconſiſtent and contradictory 
qualities; as in ſome caſes he diſcovered a found 
and penetrating judgment, and in others the moſt 
ſhameful and ſuperſtitious weakneſs ; and in ge- 
neral manifeſted an extreme averſion to all kinds 
of learning, as his Epiſtles and Dialogues ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify [o]. 

CæsARIUs of Arles, who compoſed ſome moral 
writings, and drew up a rule of conduct and dil- 
cipline for the Holy Virgins [p]. | 

FuLcenT1vs bilhop of Ruſpina, who attacked, 
with great warmth, the Arians and Pelagians in 
Africa; but whoſe fiyle and manner were harſh 


[a] See, for an account of this book, S1uOx, I. e. tom. i. 
p. 232; as allo BARAT. Bibliotheque Choiſie, tom. ii. p. 21. 

le] A ſplendid edition of the works of GEO was pub- 
liſhed at Paris in the year 1705, in four volumes folio, by 
father St. Man THs, a Benedictin monk. See an account of 
this pontif, Ada Cauctor. tom, ii. Martii, p. 121. 

7] Of this writer, the Benedictin monks have given a 
learned account in their Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, tom. iii. 
5. 199, 
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The Internal His roxy of the Cnuncn. 


CENT. and uncouth, as was generally the caſe of the 
par II. African writers [g]. ; 


Ennop1vs biſhop of Ticinum, now Pavia, who 
was none of the meaneſt authors of this century, 
whether we conſider his compoſitions. in proſe or 


in verſe; though he diſgraced his talents, and 
diſhonoured his eloquence, by his infamous adu- 


lation of the Roman pontif, whom he. exalted fo 
high above all mortals, as to maintain that he was 
anſwerable to none upon earth for his conduct, 
and ſubject to no human tribunal [r]. 
 Benepict of Nurſia, who acquired an immor- 
tal name, .by the rule he laid down for the order 
which he inſtituted, and the multitude of religious 
ſocieties that ſubmitted to his diſcipline. - 
Dioxnysivs, who was ſurnamed the LiTTLE, 
on account of his extraordinary humility, and 
was deſervedly eſteemed for his Collection of the 
ancient canons, and alſo for his Chronological Re. 
ſearches. | 
_ FuLctnTivus FERRanDus, an African, who ac- 
quired a conſiderable degree of reputation by ſe- 
veral treatiſes, but eſpecially by his Abridgment 
of the Canons; though his ſtyle and diction were 
entirely deſtitute of harmony and elegance, 
. - Facundvs, a ſtrenuous defender of the Three 
Chapters, of which we ſhall give 'an account in 
their place. | | 


AR AToR, who tranſlated, with tolerable ſuc- 


cels, The Acts of the Apoſiles, into Latin verſe. 
Pzaimasius of Adrumetum, whole Commentary 
upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, as alſo his book Con- 
cerning bereſies, are yet extant. 
Lig ERA Tus, whole Compendious Hiſtory of the 
Neſtorian and Eutychian controverſies, intitle him to 


[g] See, for an account of FuLctnTLvs „the Aa Sancło- 
rum, tom. i. Januar. p. 32, &c. 
[r] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom, iii. p. 96. 


2 an 


Cars II. Dofors, Church-Government, &c; 123 i" 
| 7 2 : ' {40 | 
an eminent rank among the writers of this cen- e ENT. | A 
tury. | — p ; | 2 | Pax T II. bi 
FoxTUNATvUs, a man of various erudition, and | 4 

| + a8 


whoſe poetic compoſitions are far from being deſ- 
titute of genius [5]. ä | | 7 
GREGOR of Tours, who is eſteemed the father | 1 


of Gallic hiſtory; and who would have deſcended 1 
with honour to poſterity, did not his Annals of the 1008 
Francs, and the reſt of his writings, carry ſo ; ! | 
, many marks of levity, credulity, and weak- x bl 
„ 1 
0 - G1LDas, the moſt ancient of the Britiſh writers, Wit! 
r who compoſed a book Concerning the deftruZion of Wet! 
8 Britain, in which there are ſeveral things not | | 1 
altogether unworthy of the curioſity. of the Wt. 
5 learned. rt | f : . tl | 
d CoLumBanus, a native of Ireland, who became f to 
e famous on account of the monaſtic rules he pre- i | 
. ſcribed to his followers, his zeal for eſtabliſhing | | is 9 
religious orders, and his poetical productions [a]. = 4 
” Is:port biſhop of Seville, Whoſe grammatical, 1 
5 theological, and hiſtorical productions diſcover it | 
4 more learning and pedantry, than judgment and , = 
e taſte, | | 1 
We may conclude this enumeration of the 1 
ee Latin writers with the illuſtrious names of Box- mn 
1 THIUS and Casstopokus, who far ſurpaſſed all j J 
their cotemporaries in learning and knowledge; 1 
c- the former ſhone forth with the brighteſt luſtre in 1 
dle republic of letters, as a philoſopher, an ora- 1 oj | 
n- [5] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. 2 464. 4 | 
[] The life of GREGOR of Tours is to be found in the Ws: 
hy Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France; and his faults are mentioned N. 
by Pact, in his Diiſſert. de Dionyſio Pari/. G 25. p. 6. which Wt 
[0 is added to the fourth tome of the Breviarium Pontif. Roma- | 3 j 
nor. Launoivus defends this hiſtorian in many things in his Eo 
8 works, tom. i. part II. p. 131. a 1 
I None have given more accurate accounts of GIL DAS it 
and CoLumBan than the learned Benedictins, Hiftoire Litte- | "BH 
3 raire de la France, tom. iii. p. 279. 505. 9 14 
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CE NT. 


VI. 


PART II. 


— rr; IM. CE 4 IODINE \ * | ' 

The Internal His rok v of. the Cuuaen. 
tor, 4 poet, and a divine, and both in elegance 
and ſubtilty of genius had no ſuperior, nor in. 
deed any equal in this century; the latter, though 
in many reſpe&s inferior to him, was neverthe. 


leſs far from being deſtitute of merit [ww]. Se. 
veral productions of theſe writers have been tran(- 


| mitted down to our times. , 


The in- 
creaſe of ſu- 
peritition, 


* * - k # . 4 
12 * WS _ a 1 4 — 


Ge H A III. 


Concerning the doftrine of the church during this 
century, 


I. HEN once the miniſters of the church 
85 had departed from the ancient ſimpli- 
city of religious worſhip, and ſullied the native 
purity of divine truth by a motley mixture of hu- 
man inventions, it was difficult to ſet bounds to 
this growing corruption. Abuſes were daily mul- 
tiplied, and ſuperſtition drew from its horrid fe- 


cundity an incredible number of abſurdities, - 


which were added to the doctrine of CHRIST and 
his apoſtles. The controverſial writers in the 
eaſtern provinces continued to render perplexed 
and obſcure ſome of the principal doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, by the ſubtile diſtinctions which they 
borrowed from a vain and chimerical philoſophy. 
The public teachers and inſtructors of the peo- 
ple degenerated fadly from the ' apoſtolic charac- 
ter. They ſeemed to aim at nothing elſe, than 
to {ink the multitude into the moſt opprobrious 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, to efface in their minds 
all ſenſe of the beauty and excellence of genuine 
piety, and to ſubſtitute, in the place of religious 
principles, a blind veneration for the clergy, and 


55 [<0] See Stun, Critique ue la Bibliothegue de M. Du Pix, 


tom. 1. p. 211. | 
g 9 5 a ſtu- 


Crap. III,, The Daftrine, of the Chun en. 
a ſtupid zeal, for a ſenſeleſs round of ridiculous 


pear leſs ſurprizing, when we conſider, that 
blind led the, blind; tor the public miniſters Few, 
teachers of religion were, for the moſt part, groſs y 
ignorant; nay, almoſt as much ſo as the multi- 

tude whom they were appointed to inſtrucft. 
II. To be convinced of the truth of the diſ- 
mal repreſentation we have here given of the ſtate 
of religion at this time, nothing more is neceſſary 
than to caſt an eye upon the doctrines now taught 
concerning the worſhip of images and ſaints, the fire 
ls of purgatory, the efficacy of good works, 1. e, the 
obſervance of human rites and inſtitutions, 70. 
wards the attainment of ſalvation, the power of re- 
h lics to heal the diſeaſes of body and mind; and ſuch 


1- like ſordid and miſerable fancies, which are in- 
1 culcated in many of the ſuperſtitious productions 
al of this century, and particularly in the epiſtles 


and other writings of Grtcory the GREAT. 
Nothing more ridiculous- on the one hand, than 
the ſolemnity and liberality with which this good, 
but filly, pontif diſtributed the wonder-working 
relicsz and nothing more lamentable on the other, 
than the ſtupid eagerneſs and devotion with which 
the deluded multitude received them, and ſuffered 
themſelves to be perſuaded, that a portion of 
ſtinking oil, taken from the lamps which burned 
at the tombs of the martyrs, had a ſupernatural 
efficacy to ſanctify its poſſeſſors, and to defend 
them from all dangers both of a temporal and 
ſpiritual nature [x]. 

III. Several attempts were made ih this cen- 
tury to lay down a proper and judicious method 
of explaining the ſcriptures. Of this nature 
were the two books of JuniLivs the African, 


[x] See the Lift of ſacred oils, whichGrecory the Great 
ent queen THEUDELINDA, in the work of RUINARTUs, in- 
utuled, Ada Martyrum fincera et ſelecta, p. 619. 
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rites and ceremonies. This, perhaps, will ap- par uy, 
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CEN'T, Concerning the various parts of the divine lau [y]! 
Ar IL a work deſtitute of preciſion and method, and 
by which it appears that the author had not ſuffi- 
cient knowledge and penetration for the taſk he 
undertook. 

Cass10DoRuUsS alſo, in his two books Concerning 
the divine laws, has delivered ſeveral rules for the 
right interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

PaiLoxenvs the Syrian tranſlated, into his na- 
tive language, the Pſalms of David, and the Books 
of the New Teſtament [Z]. 

The number of interpreters \ was conſiderable 
in this century. Thoſe, who made the greateſt 
figure among the Greeks in this character, were 
PRocoeivs of Gaza, Severus of Antioch, Julian, 
and a few others; the firſt was an expoſitor of no 
mean abilities[a]. The moſt eminent rank among 
the Latin commentators is due to Gazcory the 
GREAT, Cass10D0Rus, PRIMASIUS [&], Is1DoRE of 
Seville [e], and BEILATOR. 
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The defects IV. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that 
dodten. theſe writers ſcarcely deſerve the name of expo- 


ſirors, if we except a ſmall number of them, and 
among theſe the eaſtern NesTortans, who, fol- 
lowing the example of THrODORRE of Mopſueſtia, 
were careful in exploring the true ſenſe, and the 
native energy of the words employed in the Holy 
Scriptures. So that we may divide the commen- 
tators of this age into- two claſſes. In the fp, 


f See SMO, Critique 4 la Bibliotheque de Du Pix, 
tom. 1. p. 22 

[z] Jos. Siu. ASSEMANNUS, Biblioth, Orient. Vatican, 
tom. 11. p. 83. 

[a] See 81 MON, Lettres Choifies, tom. iv. p- 120. of the 
new edition. 

[5] Simon, Nit. Critique des principaux Commentateuri 
du N. J. chap. xxiv. p. 337: as allo his Critique de Ia Bibli- 
Segue des Auteurs Eccl. de Du Pix, tom. i. p. 226. 

[c] S1MoN, Critique de la, &c. du M. ag Fw tom. i. 
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received by the ancient doctors of the church, 
which collections were afterwards called chains by 
the Latins [d]. Such was the chain of OLyMer- 
opoRUS on Jog; the chain of Victor of Capua 
upon the Four Goſpels, and the commentary of PR1- 
MASIUS on the Epiſtle to the Romans, which was 
compiled from the works of AucusTin, Jerome, 
ts AMBROSE, and others. Even ProcoPivs of Gaza 
may be ranked in this claſs, though not with fo 


@ we 


le much reaſon as the mere compilers now men- 
ſt tioned; ſince, in many caſes, he has conſulted 
re the diftates of his own judgment, and not fol- 
N, lowed, with a ſervile and implicit ſubmiſſion, the 
no voice of antiquity. To the ſecond claſs belong 
ng thoſe fanciful expoſitors, who, ſetting up Oki- 
the GEN as their great model, neglect and overlook 
of entirely the ſenſe of the words employed by the 
ſacred writers, loſe themſelves in ſpiritual refine- 
hat ments and allegorical digreſſions, and, by the 
po- ſuccour of a lively and luxuriant imagination, 
and draw from the ſcriptures arguments in favour of 
fol- every whim they have thought proper to adopt. 
tia, Such was ANASTATI1US the Sinaite, whoſe Myſte- 
the rious contemplations upon the fix days creation [e]. 
Loh betray the levity and ignorance of their author; 
1en- and GREGORY the GREAT, whoſe Moral obſerva- 
firſt, tions upon the book of Jos, have formerly met with 
| unmerited commendations. Such allo were Is1- 
Pix, poke of Seville, and PRIMasius, as manifeſtly 
mn. Ppears by the Book of Allegories upon the Holy Scrip- 
; tures [F J, which was invented by the former, and 
of the 2 
8130. [4] See STeyn. Le Mox vx, Prolegomena ad varia Sacra, 


p. 53. Jo. Au BERT. FaBRNICII Hiblioth, Grace, lib. v. 
cap. xvii. or vol. vii. p. 727. 
1. 8 - 3 a 2 
om 2 The title is Contemplationes Anagogice in Hexatmeron. 
J Liber Allsgoriarum in Scripturam Sacram, 
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we rank thoſe who did nothing more than collect c E A 7. 
the opinions and interpretations which had been paar n. 
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1 The Internal. HisTozy of the Cuno. 
cz N T. the Myſtical expoſition of the boot of the Revela- 
1 n. tion . ich w was imagined by the latter. 
| V. It would be needleſs to expect, from the 
The me- .. divines of this century, an accurate view, or a 
plaining ebe clear and natural explanation, of the Chriſtian 


«oarins doctrine. The greatelt part of them reaſoned aud 


which now 
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' diſputed concerning the truths of the goſpel, as 


adverſaries with a torrent of words, 


lected together a heap, rather than a Iyſtem of 


and from the Holy Scriptures, ſuch., 


have been much elteemed, . 


the blind would; argue abour light and colours; 
and imagined-that' they had acquitted themſclves 
nobly, when they had thrown out a heap of crude 
and- indigeſted notions, and overwhelmed their 


We may perceive, however, in the writers of 
this age, ſome evident marks of. the three. diffe- 
rent methods of explaining and inculcatin the 
doctrines of religion, which are yet ra died 
among the Greeks and Latins. For ſome col. 


theological opinions, from the e Af the 
ancient doctors, from the NI. uncils, 


— [s;20z: 


of Seville among the Latins; . 
ſentences, or opinions, are {ill e 
rius the Cyprian among the. 
communes, or Common-place book, g 
he had compiled from the wxitig 


riſe to that ſpecies of divini 
diſtinguiſhed 88 wg: 
theology, 

Others endeavoured 
doctrines of Chriſtianity b = — 
nature, their excellence, and 
it was, even with the wea of gag and ar 
gument, that the moſt of the Chri 127 doctors 
diſputed againſt the Neſtorians, the Be 
and the Pelagians. Theſe metaphyſical divines 


e cha 


LZ] Expeſiti . Myftica i in Apecabpfin, | * 


-, - 


were 
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were called ſeboolmen, and their writings were, af- 
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erwards charadteriſed under the general term of Par n. 


— ää6— — 


: ST. CE eo 

, A third claſs of theological teachers, very dif-. 
> ferent from thoſe already mentioned, compre- 

d hended a certain ſpecies of fanatics, who main- 
4 tained that the knowledge of divine truth was 

's only to be derived from inward feeling and men- 

= tal contemplation, This claſs aſſumed the appel- 

de lation of myſtics. Theſe three methods of de- 


ſpel have been tranſmitted down to our times. 
No writer of this century compoſed a judicious 
or complete ſyſtem of divinity ; though ſeveral 
branches of that ſacred ſcience were occaſionally 
illuſtrated. | | 1 

VI. Thoſe who conſecrated their pious labours 
to the advancement of practical religion and mo- 
ral virtue, aimed at the fulfilling this good pur- 
poſe,” partly by laying down precepts, and partly 
by exhibiting edifying examples. They who pro- 
moted the cauſe of piety and virtue, in the for- 
mer way, modified their precepts according to the 
ſtate and circumſtances of the perfons for whom 
they were deſigned.” One fort of precepts were 
addrefled to theſe who had not abandoned the 
conneations of civil ſociety, but lived amidft the 
hurry of worldly affairs. A different ſet of rules 
was adminiſtered to thoſe who aſpired after higher 
degrees of perfection, and lived in a retirement 
ſtom che contagion and vanities of the world. 
The /; , addreſſed to the former, repreſent 
the Chriſtian life, as conſiſting in certain exter- 
nal virtues, and acts of religion; as appears from 
the Homilies and Exbortutions of CARS; the 
Capita | Parenttica of AdApr Tus; and eſpecially 


of a virtuous life, drawn up by MarTin, archbi- 


ducing and unfolding the doctrines of the go- q 


The ſtate 
of praQical 
religion and 
virtue. 


from the Formula honeſt e vite, i. e. the Summary 
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e EA T. ſhop of Braga [H]. The rules adminiſtered to the 
pn latter ſort! of Chriſtians, were more ſpiritual and 


ſublime : they were exhorted to ſeparate, as far as 
was poſſible, the foul from the body by divine 
contemplation; and for that purpoſe, to enervate 
and emaciate the latter by watching, faſting, per- 


PEE prayer, and ſinging of pſalms; as we find 


the diſſertation of FuLGtnT1vs,' upon faſtinz, 


| and thoſe of NiceTius, Concerning the vigils of the 


The lives of 


the ſaints, 


Jervants ef God, and the good efjefis of pſalmoch. 
The Greeks adopted for their leader, in this 
myſtic labyrinth, Diowysws, falſely; called the 
Areopagite, whole | pretended writings Johx of 
Scytbopolis illuſtrated with annotations in this cen- 
tury. We need not be at any pains in pointing 
out the defects of theſe injudicious zealots; the 
ſmalleſt acquaintance with that rational religion, 
which is contained in the goſpel, will he ſufficient 


to open the eyes of the impartial upon the abſur- 


dities of that chimerical devotion we have now 

been deſcribing. nommos. | 
VII. They who enforced, the 4 of Chriſti 
anity, by exhibiting examples of piety and virtue 
to the view of thoſe for whom their inſtructions 
were deſigned, wrote, for this purpoſe, the Live 
F the ſaints; and there was a conſiderable num- 
ber of this kind of biographets both among tbe 
Greeks and Latins. ExNODius, Euelpplus, 
Cra of Scytbapolis, Dioxvsius the Little, Co- 
-GITOSUS, and others, ate to be ranked in this 
claſs. But, however pious the: intentions of theſe 
biographers may have been, it muſt be acknou. 
ledged, that they executed it ãn a moſt / coatempt- 
ible manner. No models of rational piety: are 
to be found among, thoſe pretended worthies, 
whom they propoſe 10 Chriſtian gag, Objects of 
imitation, TRE amuſe N readers with eigen 

7 1 

[4] See the Aa Sanger, Mertii, tom. ili. * 86. 

tic 
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verted judgment, who offered violence to reaſon 
and nature by the horrors of an extravagant auſte- 
rity in their own conduct, and by the ſeverity of 
thoſe ſingular and inhuman rules which they pre- 
ſcribed to others. For, by what means were theſe 


tic obſtinacy, and bearing the uſeleſs hardſhips of 
hunger, thirſt, and inclement ſeaſons, with ſted- 
faſt neſs and perſeverance; by running about the 
country like madmen in tattered garments, and 
ſometimes halt-naked, or ſhutting themſelves up 
in a narrow ſpace, where they continued motion- 
leſs; by ſtanding for a long time in certain poſ- 
tures, with their eyes cloſed, in the enthuſiaſtic 
expectation of divine light. All this was ſaint- 


like and glorious ; and the more that any ambi- 


tious'fanatic departed from the dictates of reaſon 
and common ſenle, and counterfeited the wild 
geſtures and the incoherent conduct of an ideot, 
or a lunatic, the ſurer was his proſpect of obtain- 
ing an eminent rank among the heroes and demi- 
gods of a corrupt and degenerate church, 

VIII. Many writers laboured with diligence to 
terminate che reigning - controverſies, but none 
with! ſucceſs. Nor {hall we be much ſurpriſed, 
that theſe efforts were ineffectual, when we con- 
fide how they were conducted; for ſcarcely can 


ve nameafingle writer, whole oppoſition to the 


Evtychiahs, Neſtorians, and Pelagians, was car- 
nec on with probity, moderation, or prudence. 
PRIMAsTUS and Prilopoxus wrote concerning all 


theſe&s, but their works are loft ; the treatiſe of 


Leow#1us, upon the fame extenſive ſubject, is 
Rillextart; but is ſcarcely worth peruſing, Is1- 
poke of Seville, and LeonTius of Neapolis, diſ- 
puted againſt the Jews, but with what ſucceſs and 

| K 2 dexterity 
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tic fables. and trifling romances; the examples c EN r. 
they exbibit are thoſe of certain delirious fexatics, p Ax 1. 
whom they call /aznts, men of a corrupt and per 


men ſainted ? By ſtarving chemſelves with. a fran- 


Polemic 
divinity, 
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with. inc [ , di C veheme orün g! diy 
mind Ii]. e Cauſe was, at 155 5 iy 
before Jusxixiax, Who in A Joug "ang Ve 906 * 
—— —— to Minxas patriarch -6f (Conf an- adm 

Leh. alſed 4 ſeveres Ne dee 59 5 i 
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tom. i. OPP- {norf95t 81 to 5 9190 39} Wh ters, 
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dere more violent than durable; for, upon the e ENT. 
breaking out of the controverſy concerning the Paar I. 
three chapters {3}, ſoon after this time, Origeniſm 
was not only revived in Paleſtine, but even'reco- 
vered new vigour, and ſpread itſelf far and wide. 
Hence many commotions were raiſed in tlie 
church, Which were, however, ter minated by the 
fifth general council, aſſembled at Conſtantinople 
'JoSTINTAN, A. D. 533, and in which Ostern 
and his followers were again condemned [u]. 
X. This controverſy produced another, Which The con- 


coßtinged moch longer, was carried on with till erco, 


more exceſſive degrees of animoſity and violence, — 
and the ſübject of which was of much leſs mo- 
ment ancl importance. The emperor JusTINIAN 
na age fy bent upo bon extitpating that violent 
bran F'the"Monoph ſites,” Whit ch was diſtin- 

iſhed*by the name of AcepHali;” and confulted, 

on t —— 8 TI . Cel; "or 
mw 7. 80 2 1 te, and, àt“t e, 
extreme! * och 1 dae of Gin. 

e fs as z favourable 


opts 15 rept eto th e followers ; 
ang ary ching ea nc tnt erſy, as alſo 
Caf Pon the cohfteif of" CBalce- 
* A mortal blow to Eee 
. — 19 Is 2&W 91U&D 9 | 


hath £Vitl to Ein ts the Acephali, Nee 
ade 'Or1ilorktand partie wiverTxzobort) of 


; phe Teh hui, ; 19 — 
e 23 £0 his a s.W effe the 
ae er ig 's teh 4, that'T EQDORE 
h va ie eee DA CES 598 rn chapters, 


which produced ſurh tedious, cruel, and fatal diſſenſions in 
the gh erb. Dee BASS AGE, H. ire dal #g/i/e; livr. x. ch. vi. 
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| For an, gxplication egen meant by the rhree chaps 


ters, les note [2] of che Xth ſection 

Kal SeqLatp03xs Conciliagtoms iii. p. 283. Evachlivs, 
3 Eecl. lib. iv. cap. xxxvin. Bas N AGR, Hi. de PEgliſe, 
liyr, 3 chap, vip. 440. PE DAN. HuzT11 Origent- 


ana, Iibeii, aa. Doucix's Singular, Dif, which is ſubjoined 
to his Hiforia Origeniana, p. 345. 
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e n T. and their cauſe. In order, therefore; to effect 
r n. theſe three important purpoſes, he perſuaded the 


emperor that the Acephali would return to the 
boſom of the church, under the following eaſy 
and reaſonable conditions; namely, „That thoſe 
« paſſages in the acts of the council of Chalcedon, 
“ in which TurobokkE of Mopſueſtia, Tritopo- 
« RET of Cyrus, and IBas' of Edefſa, had been 
« pronounced orthodox, ſhould be effaced; and 
de that the productions of theſe prelates, which 
„ were known by the appellation of the hre 
« chapters [o], as alſo other writings of theirs, 
« which dilcovered a manifeſt propenſity towards 
« the Neſtorian errors, ſhould be Condemned 
« and prohibited,” The emperor lent a propi- 
tious ear to the counſels of this prelate; and, by 
an edict publiſhed A. D. 544, ordered the three 
chapters to be condemned and effaced, without 
any prejudice, however, to the authority of the 
council of Chalcedon [p]. This edict was warmly 
oppoſed by the African and weſtern biſhopb, and 
particularly by Viollius, the Roman pontif, who 
conſidered it as highly injurious not only te the 
authority of the council now mentioned, but alſo 


: TE . 2808 
* 11 Cit 1 


&] The pieces, that were'diſtinguiſhel hy the appella- 
tion of the res chapters, were, 1. The writings of I n£0- 
| poRE of Magſueſtia. 2. The books which. TEE DORET of 
_ Cyrus wrote againſt the rwvelve Anathemas, which Cy 11 had 
publiſh*d sgafnſt the Neſtorians. 3. The letter Whigh 1845 
of Eau had written to one Maxis a Perſian, Concerning the 
council of Fpheſus and the condemnation of NrsToR1vVs, 
Theſe writings were ſuppoſed to favour the Neſtorian doctrine, 
hd, ſuch, indeed, was their tendency. It.is- howeyer to be 
6bſerved, that TuroDorE Aae ſived be ſore ch time 
of Nes ros tus, and died not only in the communiqn of the 
church, butalſo in the higheſt reputation for his {agFtity. 
Not were the wintings of the other two either condemned or 
cenſured hy the council of Chalceden; nay, the faith of Tnro- 
bester and Is was there declared entirely orthodox. The 
decifion of the council of Conftantinople, in oppolition to this, 
Mews that councils, as well as duftors, differ. 

J SeeHanbbiniConcilia, tom. iti. p. 287. Evacaivs, 

Hi. Eceleſtaſt. lib. iv. cap. xxxviil. p. 212. 2 
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and characters it cover with, reproach 441. Upon 
thisoJ U$TINLAN| ordered Vigulivs ton fepair um- 
ately, 70 Canſtantinaple, that, having, him, in 
bis power, he might, compel him. with more ta- 
eilty to ac quieſce in the ed ct, and reject the three 
chapters; and this method was attended with ſuc- 
cels, for the pontif yielded. On che other hand, 
the biſhops of Africa and Ihricum obliged Vioi- 
uus to retract his jadicatum, by which, in a coun- 
eil of ſeventy biſhops, he had condemned the 
three chapters in obedience to the emperor. For 
they ſeparated themſelves from the communion 
of this pope, and refuſed. to acknowledge him as 
one of their brethren; nay, treated him as an 
apoſtate, until he approved what he had been 
obliged to condemn. The effect of this retract- 
ation redoupled the zeal and violence of Jusri- 
Max, Who, by a, ſecond edict, publiſhed A. D. 
551, condemned anew the three chapters, * 
XI. After many cabals, commotions, and diſ- 
ſenſions, Which were occaſioned by this trifling 
controverſy, it was, thought proper to ſubmit. the 
final deciſion, of it to an aſſembly of the univerſal 
church. This aſſembly was accordingly ſum- 
moned, by JusTiNEAN, to meet at Canſtantinaple, 
A. D. 553, and is conſidered as the fifth æcume- 
nical, or general towicil, The emperor gained his 
paigt here; for, beſides the doctrines of Oxi- 
oN r, the three chapters, the condemnation: of 
18195005 at bag aA ie vhich 
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De e cap. 10. p. 579. tom. i. 

Hiſtoire de Egliſe, tom. i. Iivr. x. cap. vi. 
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* I W. do not find in the 4477 of this council any one 
ARR OPIN th doctrines of Ox It is however ge- 
nerally ich ined, that theſe doctrines were condemned by this 
aſſembly ; and what gave riſe to this notion was probably the 
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1 thoſe holy; men whols writings e 1. f T2 


PART II. 


The cecu- 
menical 
council. 


xy Greek canons yet extant, in which the principal errors of 


Or1cex are condemned, and which are entitled the canons 
of the 160 fathers aſſembled in the council of Conflantinople, 
The tenets of Or1cen, which gave the moſt offence, were 
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END which-beihgdifalcty intriewz: werepdapale bIHps 
1a 16: the; ext; Gen her woreweryotelr u ſtern 
lates rte At cis: councy3;152detlacttd gheres 
ry tealpand — — 4Gibresgi wha was now 
5. 0 at d Co Manie uoplo, ref big vaſſento ud fie: ns: 
ertzeß of ih J eouν²il for which Treaſon caftet 

| 0 © baving-crdeeivea! various 1affronts; henwhs) ſene 
into exile, from whence he was nut permitted! to 
return before he had acquid ſcect ini the dreiſion 

of this aſſembhy {5}; and, changingihis ſentiments 

1 the; fourth ite, had denlatecij ithæ ppi nibns 
cantvined ing the hren chapters to tbe -extorable 
blaſphemies; gachlis ſuccoſſor ERL dowd) and al 

the Roman pontifso that have fic doYed!anqthe 
papal: chairs: dhered to the decrees) of thid con- 

cil; but neither their authority, ndr hat cof ihr 
emperor, could prevail upon i the ꝙueſt ef biſtiops 

to follow their example im this reſ ect. vyAarty of 
—— the:contrary,ocancietl niattersforfurids vo 
ſeparate themſelves frum abe c muniom f vbe 
pepe on this ascount and Ahe divifidbs, thabavoſe 
from enge in: the church, Mr οο ujnt to ac. 
mit of an pSdiDUα,H pit gaſycreconciliatibh, And 
could only ipe-healewbyilength bf uimpſa ]. 4 dei! 
aoiniqo 203 gnimtnod bas + e 

Ki elles ee OM g ech 912 10 
ee e 
erde nt OG age feft fut 2 


ta bodies ſar — of: ſitls commit iad in a 
ſtate of being. 3. That the ſoul of 4 5 _ Tee vn od 1 


the: gor betore - To i 5 
and ſbars, Cr. ——— — Wend ral 16%! 


5. That after the reſurrection a bedke ve a bund 
10640 That the toravents of the damned ANI have an 
end g and chat, ds Chriſt had been erHticd 10 0 ol ldötô 
| 8 he is io be crucified i in the ext to faye the 
WORA o Anus“ 
Lell iSeq PETA DE Mares, Digert. de ecreto Vigili? pro 
confirmatione Onodi V. which is to be found among t . Di/- 
Jerintionsiubjoined to his learned work, De concerdia faterdotii 
et imperii. { 
l] The beſt account of this matter is to be fraud] in Norts, 
De node *. æcumenica, thovgh even this excellent author 
cannot 
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Cnar- UHH Doctrine of the Cuux cn. 


eq Another controverſy: of much more im- 
partance/had been carried on before this period 
amodg the | Greeks; it was firſt kindled in the 
yean gag, and it, aroſe upon the following quel- 
tian: hetber it could be ſaid, with propriety, that 
ovtopohe'iTrinity ſuffered on the Croſs? This 
was dedigned to embarraſs the Neſtorians, who 
ſcemedi to ſeparate too much the two natures in 
Cums and the Scythian monks, who ſeconded 
this deſign, and to whom the riſe of this contro- 
yerſyiig principally to be imputed, maintained the 
affiemative of this nice and difficult queſtion. 
Othersgaſſerted, on the contrary, that this manner 
of ſpeaking was by no means to be adopted, ſince 
in bordered upon the erroneous expreſſions and 
whetzcofi the Theopaſchites, who compoſed one 
of alit dedts into which the Eutychians were ſub- 
dwided\{z].. This latter opinion was confirmed 
by -HoaMispas'the Roman poutif, to whom the 
Scythian: monks'thacÞappealed in vain; but this, 
miteads of allaying rhe [heat of the preſent con- 
toyerſy,n- only: new fuel to the flame. 
Jan, di mihocwas one of the ſucceſſors of Hox - 
ulsp As, approved the: propoſition which the lat- 
ter / hall condemned; and confirming the opinion 
7 the Abl monks, expoſed. 77 deciſions of 

che paar or . to the Tauber" f the "wile, his 
ſentence, Was. A qe approved by the Aker 
ne Councllzcand thus: Peace agen in the 
e be Fin, njemed Fro b theimputationof acertdind re 

of ; partia 4h Ace ele AIs. Lupus, Not. as um 
9 7 Al concilia Ad 


nota 111 91 203 12316 164 I 


e deacon Miorok, and thoſe w ee 
Man. movks, 8 ibeir opinion in the following 2 


Nh i994 Liz. .Ozc, pe kr0X:9f the Tinity Tera the fleſbs 


es received the council of Chalcedon, acknowledged 
72po gene, in CHE r, in oppoſition to E v Es and pnly 
a in oppoſition 40 Nxs o iνο, And yet, by a torrent 
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CENT. 
Far mf 
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to have ſuf. 
fered ? de- 
bated, 


of Jargon, and. a long chaia of unintelligible; ſyllogiſms, the 


cythian monks acculed their adverſariesof Neſtorianiſm; and. 


were accuſed by them of the Eutychian hereſy. -/ 
church 
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C EN T. 
vi. 
PANT H. 


Rites mul- 


uplicd. 


loaded with rites by GRECORY the GREATS who 


Tre Internal\'Hisrony of the Cuurcm:: 


church byroathe wonclafiornmof cheſe unintelhgible 
diſputes {wh lis et539%49 or, hd lies Him rms” 
» Wahi ther queſtion now mentioned, there was 
another cloſely and imimately connected, namely, 
Whether the vx S of CHRIS could he tonſidered 
45 compounnDEdt” Ot this queſtion the Scythian 
monks maintained the affirmative,” and their ad- 
verſaries the negative. o Shining EO 


{ : 
ol 
dt nat trot Man... AM. 8 FY q 8 * 1 * "Y tt. Ah * 
— — — — — — 
1 * FI rr . W _ ** — FY 1 * 1188 


. j 1 | CH A.. IV. f 8E 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
&» 2 during Bis century. BLOND TED t> 

IN this century the cauſe of true religion funk 

apace, and the gloomy. reign of ſuperſtition 
extended itſelf in proportion to the decay of ge- 
nuine piety. This lamentable decay was fa plied 
by a mohitude of rites and, ceremonies, In the 
eaſt the Neltorian and Eutychian contro) erſies 
gave occalion to the invention of various rites 
and external inſtitutions, which were uſed as 


markes 0 diſtinguiſh from each other the con. 


tending parties. The weſtern churches were 


had a marvellous fecundity of genius in my nting, 
and an irreſiſtible force of eloquence in recom- 
« * ivy 5 . \ ” KL. ' bas. } 1 a > 99090 1 . 4 0 
mending ſuperſtitious obſervances. Nor will this 
— « . # | # X 7 'S $336 17. + 
appear furpriſing to thoſe who know, that, in the 
opinion ot this pon: if, the wordt of the ſacred 
writings were images of myſterious and inviſible 


[ww] See Nonts11 Hiftorie controverfie de uno e Trinitatt 
Faſo, tom. iii. opp. p. 71. Ihe ancient writers who men- 
tion this controverſy, call the monks, who ſet it on foot, Scy - 
thians, But LA CRO E, in his 7 he/aur. Epi. tom. iii; p. 189. 

imagiges, chat the country of theſe monks was Egypt, and 
not Scytbia'; and this conjecture is ſupported by reatuns which 
carry in them, at leaſt, a high degree of probability. 
15 | things; 


Ee ee 


as an Cs 2 «as __ 


1 N 


Cu abi Rites and Ceremonies. 


things z ſor ſuch as embrace this chimerical ſyſ- 
tem will eaſily be led to expreſs all che doctrines 
and precepts of religion by external rites and 
ſymbols. '>Gazgory, indeed, is worthy of praiſe 
in this, that he did not pretend to force others to 
the obſervance of his inventions; though this, 
perhaps, was as much owing to a want of power, 
as to a principle of moderation, rig 

II; This prodigious augmentation of rites and 
ceremonies rendered an augmentation of doctors 
and interpreters of theſe my ſteries indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. Hence a new kind of ſcience aroſe, 
which had, for its object, the explication of theſe 
ceremonies, and the inveſtigation of the cauſes 
and circumſtances from whence they derived their 
origin. But the moſt of thoſe, who entered into 
thele, reſearches, never went to the fountain- head, 
to. the true ſources of theſe idle inventions. They 
endeavoured to ſeek their origin in reaſon and 


Chriſtianity ; but in this they deceived themſelves, 


: 


Vorld their own fancies, inſtead of letting them 
into the true cauſes of things. Had they been 
acquainted with, the opinions and cuſtoms of re- 
More antiquity, or ſtudied the pontifical law of 
the Greeks and Romans, they had come at the 
rye origin of many inſtitutions, which were falſely 
oked Wop as eke, and ſacred... | 
. e public worſhip of God was as yet ce- 


fe, at leaſt deluded others, and delivered to the 


>If ; RS - | fs > 72 
lebrated by every nation in its own language; but 


was enlarged, from time to time, by the addition 
of Various hymns, and other things of that na- 
ture, which were conſidered as proper to enliven 
devotion by the power of novelty. GREGOR 
the GREAT preſcribed a new method of admi- 
niſtering the Lord's ſupper, with a magnificent aſ- 
ſemblage of pompous ceremonies ; this inſtitution 
of his was called the canon of the maſs; and, it 
any are unwilling to give it the name of a new 

appoint- 
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PART II. 


ub 
The occa- 
fions of 
them iaveſ- 
tigated. 


Public wor» 
ſhip, 


The admĩ- 
niſtration 
of the eu- 
chariſt. 
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The Intennal\\Hisrorw of ihe Cauney4st. 


CE N r. appointment}s ahey muſt; av leaſt „acknowledge 
P _= II. that it wsd iderdble aegmentatibn chf iris 


paſſcd before this Gregcriam ba 


ancient αõον fort celebratingbthe eveNariftt and 
occaftoned 4vretnarkabte' change an the adaiinift ha. 
tion ofrthar” ordinance. Man wy ages, However, 
Was ad pa dy 
all the Latin churches [x]. nern 
Baptiſm, except in cales of neceſſity, was ad- 
miniſtered only on great feſtivals. We omit men- 
rioning, for the ſake of brevity, the Litanies that 
were addreſſed to the ſaints, che different ſorts of 
ſupplications, the ſtations, or aſſemblles of Gre. 
cory, the forms of conſecration, and other ſuch 
inſtitutions, which were contrived, in this cen- 
tury, to excite a ſpecies of external devotion, and 
to engage the outward ſenſes in religious worſhip. 


An enquiry into theſe matters would of itſelf de- 


ſerve to be made the ſubject of a ſeparate work. 
IV. There was an incredible number of tem- 


ples erected in honour of the: ſaints, during this 


century, both in the eaſterm and weſtertptovinces. 
The places ſet apart for public worſhip were al- 
ready very humerous z bus it s go] har Cliriſt- 
ians firſt began to; conſiden theſe ſacredoſtdifices, 
as the means of purchaſing the favouf and pro- 
tection of the ſaints, andi to bei perſuadedi that 
theſe departed ſpirits de fended und jf 
againſt evils and calamities of erery⸗ Kindzo the 
provinces, lands, cities, and villages, in hich 
they were honoured with temples The number 
of theſe temples were almoſt equalled: by tH¹t-f 
the feſtivals, which were now obſervectbimithe 
Chriſtian church, and many ccof wich feem? to 
have been inſtituted upon a Pagan modell Fo/ 
thoſe that were celebrated in the pregeding Cen- 


tury, were now added the feſtival of the pref 


cation of | the bleſſed: Virgin, itventeddwintiia deſign 


[x] See Txzop. Cyr. LtilienTHaALy De ane, mis 
Oeger ian. 
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0 ge move the. naehſineſs/pf the heathenconverts e E xx. 


on account of che de of their leprrenlia, or feaſts p N. 


of Pats; which had been formetlyoobſerved in 
the month of February; the feſtivabof thecrmma- 
culate conception, the day ſet apartctoαπNh¾ mo- 
rate che birth of St. J ou, and othtrs lefg * 


of mention. IJ: 511d O16. 13 
bs V ib en to 29155 f 10 ad | 
"nam fimo 9 tgviiis TT. 57TT7 yinmo DIvoTT 


18d) ein AN. Wa - V. x13 10 ,201 
10 2not 181 fd di „018 05 bellen 18 | 

Concerning the divifions aud dengel that troubled 

dot roflubebakurci during this rec 51 

00 zifd3 af bavinno; 15 

Id MAE vations ſetts which bath di- The re- 

ow ]iſions among Chriſtians) in the — _ſpaoadeyiny 

- dEithechuvch; were far from being effectu- refies. 

ally/\(pppreſied! or cotally extirpated. Though 

they had been penſetuted and afflicted with an in- 

finite diverſity: Gf trials and calamities, yet they 

ſti ub üſted . and bontinud to excitè diſſenſtons 

and Snmults im many places. The Manicheanss 

art lalch a da ve gainoch ſuch a degree of influence n. 
among rhei Fer fla ar do have corrupted even 

tho pd of Cupabes) theimonarch of that nation, 

he; rbpaid thair e Ab in making proſelytes with 

2 betrible cafſacre/ im which numbers of that 

impions ict periſſitd in the moſt dreadful man- 

ner. Non vag Henin the only country Which 

wan raubled With the attempts of the Manieheans 

Qoſpread-their odious doctrine ; other provinees 

ob her iempine were undoubteclyj inftcted with 

ctheircgtrors] ad. A may judge fronthe book that 

wag written againſt them by HRARCHꝛrt bilkop 

onche duden ty]; In Gaul and Afrisag diſſenſtons 55 pe. 

ots different kind prevailed; and the conttoverſy gians. 

between tlie Semi · Pelagians and the diſciples” 


bse Puorius, Biblich, Cod. exiv. p. 291. 
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CENT. of Abousrix continued to divide the weſtern 
Pak r II. churches. . eiiien 9111 10 d 7 | 


Donatiſts, 


II. The Donatiſts enjoyed the ſweets of free. 
dom and rranquilkty, as long as the Vandals 


_ reigned in Africa; but the ſcene was greatly 


changed with reſpect to them, when the empire 
of theſe Barbarians was overturned in the year 
534. They, however, ſtill remained in a ſcpa- 
rate body, and not only held their church, bur, 
towards the concluſion of this century, and par- 
ticularly from the year 591, defended themſclves 
with new degrees of animoſity and vigour, and 
were bold enough to attempt the multiplication 
of their ſect. GREGOR, the Roman pontif, op- 
poled theſe efforts with great ſpirit and affiduity ; 
and as appears from his epiſtles [z], tried various 


methods of depreſſing this faction, Which was 


pluming its wings anew, and menacing the te- 
vival of thoſe lamentable diviſions which it had 


formerly excited in the church. Nor was the 
oppoſition of the zealous pontif without effect; 


it ſcems on the contrary to have been attended 


vith the deſired ſucceſs, ſince, in this century, 


the church of the Donatiſts dwindled away to 
nothing, and after this period no traces of it are 
any where to be foun cg. 

HI. Towards the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the Arians were triumphant in ſeveral parts 
of Afia, Africa, and Europe. Many of the Aſiatic 
biſhops favoured them ſecretly, while their opi- 
nions were openly profeſſed, and their cauſe main- 
tained, - by the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in 
Ttaly, the Spaniards, the Burgundians, the Suevi, 
and the greateft part of the Gauls. It is true, 
the Greeks, who had received the decrees of the 
"PO of Nice, perſecuted and oppreſſed the 


100 
(E21 See his Epiftles, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv, xxxv. p. 714, 715, 
ib. vi. ep. xv. p. 841. ep. Xxxvii. p. 821. lib, ix. . liũ. 
P. 972. Iib. ii. ep. xlviii. p. 611. tom, ti, opp. 
7 Arians 
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Ariavs wherever | their (influence and authority © E r. 


could reach; but the Nicenians, in their turn, Paar K. 
were bot leis rigorauſſy treated by their ad ver 
ſaries, particularly in {frica and Italy, where they 
felt, in a very ſeuere manner, the weight of the 
Arian power, and the bitterneſs of their relent- 
ment (a. 1 Was, 

The triumphs of Arianiſm were, however, but 
tranſitury ; and its proiperous days weve entirely 
echpled, when the Vandals were driven out of 
Africa, and the Goths out of Lay, by the arms 
of JosrixiAN [4]. For the other Arian princes 
were eaſily induced to abandon, themſelves, the 
doctrine of that ſe&'; and not only fo, but to 
employ the force of laws and the authority of 
cauncils to prevent its further progreſs among 
their ſubjects, and to extirpate it entirely out ot 
weir dominions. Such was che conduct of Si- 
618MOND king of the Burgundians; Tabula 
king of the Sucvi, who had fortled in Lxftants , 
and -REccartD king of Sein. Whether the 
change-wrought in theſe princes was owing to the 
forceof reaſon and argument, or to the influence 
of hopes and fears, is a queſtion which we ſhall 
nat pretend to determine. One thing, however, 
is certain; and that is, that, from this period, 
the Atian ſect declined apace, and could never 
after recover any conſiderable degree of ſtability 


AIV. The Neſtorians, after having gained a firm Tie gateot 
footing in Perſia, and eſtabliſhed the patriarch, Hans. 
or dead, of their ſect at Seleucia, extended their 


Vue i anc; C . 

a 6] Procoeius, De bello Vandal. lib. i. cap. viii. and De 
'bells.Gorhico, lib. ii. cap. ii. Evacztvs, Hif. Ecclggaſf. 
Ub. iv. cap. xv. . 10900 |» N 


Le] See MascOvII Hiforia German. tom. ii. p. 76, 91. See 
alſo an account of the Barbarian kings, who abandoned 
Ariapiſm, and received the doctrines of the Nicene coun- 
eil, in the Ada Sancforum, tom. ii. Martib p. 275, and 
April. p. 134. N ; 
GA views 
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CENT. views further, and eir doctrimes, with a 
pin ſücceſs e — 16 the ardour of their vcal, through 
the provinces that lay beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire. There are yet extant authentic 
records, from which it appears, that, throughout 
all Perfia, as alſo in India, Armenia, Arabia, Syria, 
and other countries, there were vaſt numbers of 
Neſtorian churches, all under the juriſdiction of 
the patriarch of Seleucia [cl. It is true, indeed, 
that the Perſian monarchs were not all equally fa. 
vourable to this growing ſect, and that ſome of 
them even perſecuted, with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
all thoſe who bore the Chriſtian name throughout 
their dominions [d]; but it 1s alſo true, that ſuch 
of theſe princes, as were diſpoſed to exerciſe mo- 
deration and benignity towards the Chriſtians, 
were much more indulgent to the Neſtorians, 
than to their adverſaries who adhered” to the 
council of Epheſus, ſince the latter were conſidered 
as ſpies employed by the Greeks, with whom they 
were connected by the ties of religion. 
Eutychian . V. The Monophylites,” or Eutychians, flou- 
controver- 3 alſo in this century, and had gained over 
22 o their doctrine a conſiderable part of the eaſtern 
wry why The emperor AnaSTASIus was warmly 
attached to the doctrine and ſect of the Acephali, 
who were reckoned among the more rigid Mo- { 
nophyſites [el]; and, in the year 513, created pa- -D 
triarch of Antioch, in the room of FL avian whom BW % 
he had expelled from chat ſee, e a learned Wl jj 


c] cena InDicorLEverBs, To) tte Chrifiane, RJ'%4 
ale 11. p. 125. which is to be found in WTF A Co's Cal. Ieh 
lechio nova PP. Græcorum. artic 

{4] Jos. Stu. ASs MAN. Bibhoth, Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. #6 

| * p · 199- 407. 411. 441. 449- toms iii. * sb. 
v. § 2. p. 17, 
= Wiebe Hiſt. Ecele 560. lib. iii. cap. aur, xliv, &c. ** 
Tnxoboxus the Reader, Hiſt. Zecigſaſt. lib. ii. p. 662. See Alex 
alſo the Index operum SEVERI, as it ſtands collected from an- p. 3 
eient MSS. in Mox rravcex's Bibliotbeca Coiftiniana, p 53+ tx 9 
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moſt de 
church g. 
* which happened yer $8 41.8 SVERUS was ex- 
of pelled in his turn; and the ſect which the late 
y, emperor had maintained and. propagated with 
ie ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, was evety where oppoſed 
and depreſſed by his ſuccefſor- Jus rix, and the 
8. following emperors, in ſuch à manner, that it 
ns, ſeemed” to be upon the very brink of ruin, not- 
ns. withſtanding that it had created SzzGrvs patriarch 
the ig the place of Severps-[b].... 
2 VI. When the affairs of che Monophyſites were 
hey in-fuch-a deſperate, ſituation, that almoſt all hope 
of their recovery was yaniſhed, and their biſhops 
were reduced, by death and impriſonment, to a 
very fmall number, an obſcure.man, whoſe name 
was Jacon, and who was diſtinguiſhed from others 
e called, by the ſurname of 8 or Zax- 
zus, reſtored this expiring ſect to its former 


nen 9. * poor monk, the 
N bas: * 2 9 wm 

As J, 8 ax, Bibligg Ortene. Vatican- 

3 47 321. 25 Webber e Patriarch. 

2 p. 127. 129; 730. 135. 738, Ke. 

21 . Hiſt. Eeclefraft. lib. iii. cap. xxxiii. Cx- 
nud. Ait Sabee in o. BayToCOTELEPT Monument, Ec- 
eres. BAY LE '5.Didionary, at the 
article ANASTASIUS. 

Þb }:Sep At Maran AM Series Patriarcha Auiacben, in As- 
N Bin- h. Orient. Hatican. &. tom, ii. b. 323. 

[i] See Ass Man. Blieb. Orient. &c. tom. ii, cap. viii. 
. 62.54. ga6e . 44. KusszII RENAU. HH. Patriarch. 

119.1133. and the Liturgiæ Orient. tom. ii. 
p. 333. 342. — vs, Euoplia dei Catholice 
e Syrerum manumentis, -part I. p. 40, 41. 


Vor. II. L grandeur 
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Ex r. grandeur of whoſe views was much above the ob- 
Par . ſcurity of his ſtation, and whoſe fortitude and pa- 
—— tience no dangers could daunt, nor any labours 

exhauſt, was ordained to the epiſcopal office by a 
handful of captive biſhops, travelled on foot 
through the whole eaſt, eſtabliſhed biſhops and 
preſbyters every where, revived the drooping ſpi- 
rits of the Monophylites, and produced fuch an 
aſtoniſhing change in their affairs by the power 
of his eloquence, and by his incredible activity 
and diligence, that when he died biſhop of Edeſſa, 
A. D. 588, he left his ſect in a moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate in Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nu- 
bia, Abyſſinia, and other countries [k]. This dex- 
terous monk had prudence to contrive the means 
of ſucceſs, as well as activity to put them in ex- 
ecution; for he almoſt totally extinguiſhed all the 
animoſities, and reconciled all the factions, that 
had divided the Monophyſites; and when their 
_ churches grew ſo numerous in the eaſt, that they 
could not all be conveniently comprehended under w 
the. ſole juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, he ti 
appointed, as his aſſiſtant, the primate of the eaſt, p. 
whoſe reſidence was at Tagritis, on the borders of cc 
Armenia [1]. The laborious efforts of ]acos were W; 
ſeconded in Egypt, and the adjacent countries, by H, 
T aroposivs biſhop of Alexandria; and he became vi 
ſo famous, that all the Monophyſites of the eaſt Wi of 
conſidered him as their ſecond parent and founder, gi 
and are to this day called Jacobites in honour of ch 
their new chief. | Th 
tho 

it 
diy 
que 
ales 


[I] Concerning the Nubians and Abyſſinians, ſee Assr- 
MAN. Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 330. Logo, Yoyagt 
4 Abyſſinie, tom. ii. p. 36. LupoLyH. Commentar. ad Hiſto- 
riam Ethiopicam, p. 451. 461. 466. EIS. 
[1] Ass MAN. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. 410. 
414. 418. See alſo this learned writer's Difſertatio de Mono- our 
phyfitis, which is prefixed to the ſecond volume of the work nev 


now cited, % 
| VII. Thus 
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; VII. Thus it happened; that, by the impru- c = x T, b 
4 dent cal and violence which the Greeks employed p. Tr n. "in 
$ in defending the truth, the Monopbhyſites gained by 1 
a peri advantages, and, at length; obtained Th-fateof 6 
t a ſulid and permanent ſettlement. From this pe- phyficcs. i: 
d tiod their ſect has been under the juriſdiction of | 1 'þ 
i- the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, who, ow 
an notwithſtanding the difference of opinion which 1 
er ſubſiſts, with reſpect to ſome points, between the 1 
ty Syrian and Egyptian Monophy ſites, are extremely 11 
ſa, careful to maintain communion with each other i 
ng both by letters and by the exchange of good of- lil 
Ju- ces. The primate of the Abyſſines is ſubject to | 1! | 
ex- the patriarch of Alexandria; and the primate of : i 
ans the eaſt, Who reſides at Tagritis, is under the ju» 1 
ex- riſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch. The Arme- 39 
the nians are ruled by a biſhop of their own, and are | 
that diſtinguiſhed by certain opinions and rites from 9 
heir the reſt of the Monophyſites. 3:5 : | 
they VIII. The ſect of the Monophyſites, before it Controver- | 
ader was thus happily eſtabliſhed, was torn with fac- ſſbe kane | 
„ he tions and inteſtine diſputes, and ſuffered; in a phyftes. 1 


particular manner, from that nice and ſubtile 

controverſy concerning the body of CtrisT, which i 

was keindled at Alexandria. Julian, biſhop of 

Halicarnaſſus, | affirmed, A. D. 519, that the di- 

vine nature had ſo inſinuated itſelf into the body 

of Cunnsr, from the very moment of the Vir- 

gin's conception, that the body of our Lord 

changed its nature, and became incarruptible. 

This opinion was alſo embraced by CalAxus, bi- 

ſnop of Alexandria: from whom thoſe who adopted 

it were called Caianiſts. They were, however, 

divided into three ſects, two of which debated this 

queſtion, Whether the body of Cn sr was cre- 

ated or increated? While the third aſſerted, that 

our Lord's body was indeed corruptible, but 

never actually corrupted, ſince the energy of the 9 

divine nature muſt have prevented its diffolution. | 3 
L 2 This 
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ENT. This ſect was warmly oppoſed by Severus of 
rn. Antioch, and Daa u, who maintained that the 
. body of Cuatsr, before his reſurrection, was truly 
"© Goreaplible; i. e. ſubject. to the afſections and 
. - _ changes with which human nature is generally 
Attended, Thoſe who embraced the opinion of 
Foray, were called Aphthartodocetæ, Docetæ, 
Phantaſtaſts, and even Manicheans, 'beeauſe it 

was ſuppoſed to follow from their hypotheſis, that 
Crnrnsr did not ſuffer, in reality, but only in ap- 
*pearance, hunger and thirſt, pain and death; and 
iat he did not actually aſſume the common affec- 
tions and properties of human nature. On the | 

ether hand, the votaries of Severvs were diſtin- | 
guiſhed by the names Phthartolatræ, Ktiſtolattæ, 

and Creaticolæ. This miſerable controverſy was | 

carried on with great warmth under the reign of 

Jusr AN, who favoured the Aphthartodocetæ; 

toon after, it ſubſided 8 and, at lengtb, 

Was happily huſned in filence [ul. XENAIAS of 
Hlierapolis ſtruck out an hyporhefis upon this 
knotty matter, which ſeemed equally remote from 

thoſe of the contending parties; for he main- 

tained that Car1s> had, indeed, truly fuffered 
the various ſenſations to which humanity is ex- 

poſed; but that he ſuffered them not in his 

nature, but by a fubmiſſive act of his will [=]. 

The Ag- - IX. Some of the Corrupticolæ (for. ſo they were 
nt wn wen Ar ng arts r the body of ChRIST to 
be corruptible) particularly Fnxuisrivs, a dea- 
eon of Alexandria, and Freobostes, a biſhop of 

hat city, were carried by the inconſiderate heat 


82. = <& MC na Sica we an =o am 


u] TixoTHevs, De receptions bereticoram ix Core eel! 
 Mopumentis Berli Gree, tom. iii. p. 409, | Linerartvs, 
in Rreviario Controw. cap. xx. ForBEs11 Suffrudiiones Hiflo- 
rico Theologice, lib. ii, cap. xviii. p. 108, AssEMAN. Bib. 
Horb. Oriemal. tom. iii. part II. 457. 3 

fn] AssEMAN. Beh Orient. Fatican. tom, ii. p. 22. 
and 168. di en amn een 
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of 


cn. V. Diviſions and Here es. 


of canttovetſy i into another opinion, which pro- 
duced ne commotions in the church towards | ine 
conclulign-of this century, They affirmed, . 


to the divine nature of Carisr all things were 
known; but that from his human nature, map 
things were concealed. The reſt. of the f. 
charged the authors of this opinion with imputing 
ignorance to the divine nature of Cukigr; ſince 


they held, in common with them, that there was 


but one nature in the Son of God. Hence the 
votaries of this new docttine were called Agno- 
ei [o] ; but their ſect was ſo weak and ill- ſup- 
ported, that, notwithſtanding their eloquence and 
1 4 0 which ſeemed to promiſe better ſucceſs, 
radually declined, and came to nothing. 

. From the controverſies with the Monophy- 
ſites aroſe the ſe& of the Tritheiſts, whoſe chief 
was Jonx ASCUSNAGE, a Syrian philoſopher, and 
at the ſame time a Monophy ite [l. This man 
imagined in the Deity three natures, or ſubſtances, 
abſolutely equal in all reſpects, and joined toge- 
ther by no common ęſence; to which opinion his 
5 4 ries. gave the name of Tritheiſm. One of 
the warmeſt defenders of this doctrine was Joux 
Pnixopovus, an Alexandrian philoſopher and 
grammarian of the higheſt reputation; and hence 
he has been conſidered by many as the author of 
this ſect, whoſe members have conſequently * 
rived from him the title of Philoponiſts [gl. 

[0] Jo. Barr. Corzrxxivs, 4d Monumenta Ecclefie * 
e tom, ili, p. 641. Mick. LE Quiex, A Damaſcenum de 


berefibus, tom. is p. 107. Fornes, Inftrufion. Hiftorico- 
Theolog. lib. iii. cap. xix. p. 119. PHOT1US, Biblioth. Cod. 
cexxx. p. 882. 

(el See GAS. ABULPHARAIUS, fn ASSEMAN, Bib 

at h. Orient. tom. i. p. 328. 

[q] See FaBAICII Bibliatb. Gree, lib; v. cap. xx*xvii.. p. 
358. Harvpvuini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1288. Tluorhzgus, 

receptione hæreticorum in Corzrzäil Monumenta Eccleſæ 
Cræcæ, tom. iii. p. 414. Jo. Dauasczxus, De berg us, 
tom. i. Opp. p. 103. edit. Le Quien. 
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CEN T. This ſe& was divided into two parties, the Phi- 
pax H. loponiſts and the Cononites; the latter of whom 
— yere ſo called from Conow biſhop of Tarſus, their 
chief [r]. They agreed in the doctrine of three 
perſons in the Godhead, and differed only in their 
manner of explaining what the ſcriptures taught 
concerning the reſurrection of the body. PRi- 
LOPONUS maintained that the form, as well as the 
matter, of all bodies was generated and corrupted, 
and that both therefore were to be reſtored in the 
reſurrection. Coxox held, on the contrary, that 
the body never loſt its ferm: that its matter alone 
was ſubject to corruption and decay, and was con- 
ſequently to be reſtored when this mortal ſhall put 
on immortality. 

A third faction was that of the DAMIANISTS, 
who were ſo called from Damian biſhop of Alex- 
andria, and whoſe opinion concerning the Trinity 
was different from thoſe already mentioned. They 
diſtinguiſhed the divine eſſence from the three per- 
ſons, viz, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 
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They denied that each perſon was God, when con- a 
ſidered in itſelf and abſtractedly from dhe other ( 
two; but they affirmed, at the ſame” time, that [ 
there was a common divintty, by the joint participa- 7 
tion of which each perſon was God. They there- 
fore called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, | 
hypoſtaſes, or perſons, and the Godhead, which , 
was common to n all, ſubſtance or nature [5]. a 
a [7] PROrII Bibliotb. Cod. XXIV, ASSEMAN\ B Ori- fl 
ent. Vatican. tom. ii. 2 U 
[5] Jos. 81M. Ass EMR. 22 onen. Paticas. tom. 0 
ji. P- 78. 332» &c. tt 
tl 
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SEVENTH CENTURY, 


FART I. 
The External HisTory of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER. L 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened ta 
| the church during this century. 


I. IN this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity 

was mightily accelerated both in the eaſtern 
and weſtern hemiſpheres, and its divine light was 
diffuſed far and wide through the darkened na- 
tions. The Neſtorians, who dwelt in Syria, Per- 


fia, and India, contributed much to its propaga- 


tion in the eaſt, by the zeal and diligence, the 
laborious efforts and indefatigable aſſiduity, with 
which they preached it to theſe fierce and barba- 
rous nations, who lived in the remoteſt borders 
and deſerts of Afia, and among whom, as we learn 
from authentic records, their miniſtry was crowned 
with remarkable ſucceſs. . It was by the labours 
of this ſect, that the light of the goſpel firſt pene- 
trated into the immenſe empire of China, about 
the year 637, when IEsUIABAS of Gadala was at 
the head of the Neſtorians, as will appear prabable 
to thoſe who look upon as genuine the famous 
Chineſe monument, which was diſcovered ar 
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Siganfu, by the Jeſuits during the laſt century La]. 
Some, indeed, look upon this monument to be 
a mere forgery of the Jeſuits, though, perhaps, 


without reaſon; there are, however, other un- 
exceptionable proofs, that che northern parts of 


Cbina, even before this century, abounded with 


Chriſtians, who, for many ſucceeding ages, were 
under the inſpection of a Metropolitan ſent them 
by the Chaldean or Neſtorian patriarch [2] be 

; . E 


[a] This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and ex- 
plained by ſeveral learned writers, particularly by KiK c LR, 
in his China illuftrata, p. 53; by MuLLEx, in a treatiſe pub- 
liſhed at Berlin in 1672; by EusERE RENAU por, in his Re- 
lations anciennes.des Indes et de la Chine, de deux voyageurs Ma- 
hometans, p. 228 —271, publiſhed-at Paris in the year 1718, 
in 8vo; and by Ass£ManN1 Biblicth. Orient. Clement. Vati. 
can. tom. iii. pars I. cap. iv. J7.p.5 2 We were pro- 
miſed a ſlill more accurate edition of this famous monument by 
the learned TuEHO YR. S1GIFRED BAx Ex, the greateſt profi- 
cient of this age in Chineſe erudition ; but his death has blaſted 
our expectations. For my part, I ſee no reaſon to doubt of 
the genuineneſs of this monument, nor can T underſtand what 
advantage could redound to the Jeſuits from the invention 
of ſuch a fable. See LI KON, Singularites Hiſtorigues et Lit- 
tergires, tom. ii. p. 500. Ee in N 

[4] See RENAU Dor, I. c. p. 56. 68, &. AssEMANNI 
Biblicth, &c. cap. ix. p. 522: the learned BAY Ex, in his Pre- 
face to his Mu/eum Sinicum, p. 84, aſſures us, that he has in 
his hands ſuch proofs of the truth of what is bere affiemed, as 
puts the matter beyond all doubt. & See on this ſubject a 
very learned diſſertation publiſhed by M. vr Gu1GNnss in the 
xxxth vol. of the Memoires de Literature tirts des Regiftres de 
Academie Royale des Inſcriptions et Belles Lettres, in which he 
proves that the Chriſtians were ſettled in China ſo early as the 
VIIth Century. He remarks, indeed, that the Neſtorians and 
other Chriſtians were for a long time confounded, in the Chi- 
neſe annals, wirh the worſhippers of Fo an Indian Idol, whoſe 
rites were introduced into China about 65 years after the birth 
of Chriſt; and that this circumſtance has deceived Dela Croze, 
Beauſobre, and ſome other learned men, who have raiſed ſpe- 

cious objections againſt the hypotheſis that maintains the early 
introduQtion of Chriſtianity into this great empire. A reader, 
properly informed, will lend little or no attention to the ac- 
count 
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II. The attention and activity of the Greeks rx r. 


VIII. 


were ſo entirely occupied by their inteſtine divi- Pau 1 1; 


lions, that they were little ſolicitous about the 


progteſs of Chriſtianity. In the weſt, Aveverin TheEneliſh 
laboured to extend the hmits of the church, and 


converted. 


to ſpread the light of the goſpel among the Anglo- 
Saxons; and, after his death, other monks were 
ſent from Rome to exert themſelves in the ſame 
glorious cauſe. Their efforts were attended with 
the deſired ſucceſs, and the efficacy of their la- 
bours was manifeſted in the converſion of the ſix 


- Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto remained 


under the darkneſs of the ancient ſuperſtitions, 
to the Chriſtian faith, which gained ground by de- 
grees, and was, at length, embraced univerſally 
throughout all Britain [c]. We are not, how- 
ever, to imagine, that this univerſal change in 
favour. of Chriſtianity was wholly due to the diſ- 
courſes. of the Roman monks and dectors; for 
other cauſes were certainly inſtrumental in ac- 
compliſhing this great event, And it is not to 
be. doubted, that the influence which ſome chriſt- 
lan queens and ladies of high diſtinction had 
upon their huſbands, and the pains they took to 
convert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere 
and, rigorous laws that were afterwards enacted 


againſt ĩdolaters [4], contributed much to the pro- 
greſs of the goſpel. | 


eccleſiaſtics travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, Seni, de 


uevi, the 
and German nations, with the pious intention of eien. 
FD i 12 "Ns, * An Franks, and 


count given of this matter by Voltaire in the firſt volume of his beffelvetü. 

Efai fur Þ Hiſtoire Generale, Fc, A Poet, who recounts facts, 

or denies them, without deigning to produce his authorities, 

muſt not expect to meet with the credit that is due to an Hiſ- 

tonan,' 5 | | 
[<] BED Hiftoria Ecclefraft. Gentis Anglor. lib. ij. cap. ĩiĩ. 

p. 91. Cap. xiv. p. 116. Hb. iii. cap. xxi. p. 162, &c. edit. 

Chifleti. RarIu THoys as, tom. i. p. 227. | | 
[4]W1Lx1xs's Concilia Magne Britannie, tom. i. p. 222. 


propagating 


III. Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and Irimm 4s alto he 
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0 EN r. propagating the knowledge of the truth, and of 
Pars J. erecting churches and forming religious eſta- 
K bliſhments every where. This was the true rea- 
ſon which induced the Germans, in after- times, to 
found fo many convents for the Scotch and Iriſh, 
of which ſome are yet in being [e]. 
' CoLumBan, an Iriſh monk, ſeconded by the 
labours of a few companions, had happily extir- 
parted, in the preceding century, the ancient ſu- 
perſtitions in Gaul, and the parts adjacent, where 
idolatry had taken the deepeſt root; he allo car- 
ried the lamp of celeſtial truth among the Suevi, 
the Boii, the Franks, and other German na- 
tions [f], and perſevered in theſe pious and uſe- 
ful labours until his death, which happened A. D. 
615. St. Gal, who was one of his companions, 
preached the goſpel to the Helvetii, and the 
Suevi [g]. St. KIL IA ſet out from Scotland, the 
place of his nativity, and exerciſed the miniſterial 
function with ſuch ſucceſs among the eaſtern 
Franks, that vaſt numbers of them embraced 
Chriſtianity [5]. Towards the concluſion of this 
century, the famous WiLLEBRORD, by birth an 
Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his 
countrymen, Viz. SUIDBERT, W1GBERT, ACCa, 
WirtiBALD, UniBAaLD, LtBwin, the two EwaLDs, 
WERENTRID, MaRCELLIN, and ADALBERT, croſſed 
over into Batavia, which lay oppoſite to Britain, 
in order to convert the Frieſlanders to the religion 
of Jesus. From thence, in the year 692, they 


9 See the Ada Sanctorum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 362. 
'[F] MaB1LLoN, Ada Sanctor. Ordinis Benedi&i, tom. ii. 
p. 560. tom. iii. p. 72. 339 500. AbAUANNI, lib. iii. De 
S. Columbano, in Canis11 Lection. Antig. tom. i. p. 674. 

[g] WALAaFRIDI STRABON1S vir. S. GALLL in MaBiL- 
LON. Actis S. Ord. Benedict. tom. ii. p. 228, Canis 11 Ledion 
Antig. tom. i. p. 783. $M 

[4] Vita S. KILIANI inCanis11 Lection. Antig. tom. ĩi. 
p. 171. Jo. Per. DoE LV DEWI, Scriptores rerum Wurzbur- 
gen /. P · 966. h 

went 
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vent int Fifeland,” which moſt writers look upon e E N T. 1 
to have been the ſame with the iſle of Helgoland, pid 1 1 
or Heiligland; but being cruelly treated there by _ 
Rad8od, king of the Frieflanders, who put Wre- We: | 
Rr, one of the company, to death, they de- 1 
parted hence for Cimbria, and the adjacent parts 1 
of Denmark, They, however, returned to Frie/- 1 
land A. D. 693, and were much more ſucceſsful : = i} 
than they had formerly been in oppoſing the an- BY 
cient ſuperſtitions, and propagating the know- ii 
ledge of the truth, WiLLEBRORD was ordained, oh 
by the Roman pontif, archbiſhop of Wilteburg, ip 
now Utrecht, and died among the Batavians in a a9 
good old age: while his aſſociates continued to "i 
ipread the light of the goſpel among the Weſt- Th 
phalians, and the neighbouring countries [i]. 3 
| IV. Theſe voyages, and many others, under- The judg- 1 
| taken in the cauſe of Cng1sT, carry, no doubt, a ts form ot I 
| ſpecious appearance of piety and zeal; but the fe“ f- 1790 
1 . . i . - | » © +2 
impartial and attentive enquirer after truth will 4M 
| WH find ic impomble to form the fame favourable 1 
0 judgment of them all, or to applaud, without 1 
, diſtinction, the motives that animated theſe labo- 0 
* nous miſſionaries, That the deſigns of ſome of 11 
L them were truly pious, and their characters with- | 1 
+ out reproach, is unqueſtionably certain. But it al 
d is equally certain, that this was neither the caſe 39 
hy of them all, nor even of the greateſt part of them. 1 
2 Many of them diſcovered, in the courſe of their Ty 
J miniſtry, the moſt turbulent paſſions, and diſho- 1 
noured the glorious cauſe in which they were en- ne 
fn caged, by their arrogance and ambition, their Ti 
De avarice and cruelty. They abuſed the power, A 
. which they had received from the Roman pon- 1 
. tits, of forming religious eſtabliſhments among T4 
the ſuperſtitious nations; and, inſtead of gaining 4.4 
ny [i] ALcurni vita Willibrordi in MAaRILLOR. Adi SS. zl 
Ord. Benedict. Sæc. iii. pars I. p. 603. Jo. MorLERI Cin- "IJ 
rent ia Litterata, tom. ii. p. 980. 44 
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cr N T. ſouls to CurisT, the uſurped a deſpotic domi. 
Pan r I. nion over their ſeg des Proſelytes; and exer. 
—— ciſed a princely authority over the countries where 
their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful.” | Nor are we 
to conſider as entirely groundleſs, the ſuſpicions 
of thoſe who allege, that many of the monks, de- 
fircus of rule and authority, concealed their vices 
under the maſk of religion, and endured, for a 
certain time, the auſterities of a rigid mortifica- 
tion and abſtinence, merely with a view to riſe in 
the church to the epiſcopal dignity. 
TheJſews V. The converſion of the Jews ſeemed at: 
to embrace ſtand in this century; few or none of that obſti- 
— 2 nate nation embraced the goſpel in conſequence 
of an inward conviction of its truth, though in 
many places they were barbarouſly compelled, by 
the Chriſtians, to make an outward and feigned 
eee of their faith in Cua iar. The emperor 
ERACLIUS, incenſed againſt that miſerable 
people by the inſinuations, as it is ſaid; of the 
Chriſtian doctors, perſecuted them in a cruel 
manner, and ordered multitudes of them to be 
inhumanly dragged into the Chriſtian churches, 
in order to be baptized by violence and compul. 
ſion [4]. ' The ſame odious method of converting 
was practiſed in Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs 
of thoſe nations, againſt which even 'the-biſhops 
of Rome expreſſed their diſpleaſure and indignation, 
Such were the horrid and abominable practices to 
which an ignorance of the true ſpirit of Chriſti 
anity, and the barbarous genius of this age, led 
the heralds of that divine religion, which was de- 
ſigned to ſpread abroad cyariry upon earth, and 
to render mankind truly and a FREE. 


[I. Eurxcuil Annales Ecclefinſt. Alexandre tom. it, p. 21% 
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Concerning the calamitous events that happened to 


e church during this century. 


I. HE Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in 
I the preceding centuries. They were 
ſametimes perſecuted by the Perſian monarchs, 
but {ill recovered their former tranquillity after 
tranſitory ſcenes of violence and oppreſſion. I. 
England, the hew converts to Chriſtianity ſoffered 
various calamities under the petty kings, who 
oyerned, in thoſe . boiſterous times; but theſe 
ings, embraced. the goſpel themſelves, and then 
the ſufferings, of the Chriſtians. ceaſed, In the 
eaſtern countries, and particularly in Syria and 
Paleſtine, the Jews, at certain times, attacked the 
Chriſtians with a mercileſs fury (1); but, how- 
ever, with ſo little ſucceſs, that they always had 
reaſon to repent, of their temerity, which was ſe- 
verely chaſtiſed. It is true, the church had other 
enemies, even thoſe, who, under the treacherous 
profeſſion.of Chriſtianity, were laying ſecret ſchemes 
for the "reſtoration of Paganiſm ; but they were 
too weak and too inconſiderable to form any at- 
tempts that could endanger the Chriſtian cauſe. 
I. But a new and moſt powerful enemy to the 
Chriſtian cauſe ſtarted up in Arabia A. D. 612, 
under the reign of HERACLIUS. This was Ma- 
HOMET, an illiterate man [n], but endowed by 
Ne 25 nature 


[]EvuTYcnrsi Annales, tom. ii. p. 236. Jo. HEN R. Hor- 
TINGER1 Hiſtoria Orientalis, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 129. 

n] Mahomet himſelf expreſsly declared, that he was to- 
tallyignorant of all branches of learning and ſcience, and was 
even unable either to write or read: and his followers have 
drawn from this ignorance an argument in favour of the divi- 
nity of his miſſion, and of the religion he taught. It is, how- 


ever, {carcely credible, that his ignorance was ſuch as it is 


here 


CENT, 
VII. 


PART I. 


Mahomet 
appears. 
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nature with the moſt flowing and attractive | elo. 
a vaſt and rating ge- 


— nius [x], diſtinguiſhed alſo by the advantages he 


enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added 
a luſtre to his name and his undertakings. This 
ad venturous impoſtor declared publicly, that he 


was commiſſioned, by God, to deſtroy polytheiſm 
and idolatry, and then to reform, firſt the religion 
of the Arabians, and after wards the Jewiſn and 


Chriſtian worſhip. For theſe purpoſes he deli. 
vered a new law, which is known by the name of 
the Koran [o], or Alcoran; and having gained ſe- 
| | | moch t i: veral 
here deſcribed, and ſeveral of bis ſect haye called in queſtion 
the declarations of their chief relating to this point. See 
CMARIx, Voyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we con- 
fider that MaRHOMUET carried on, for a conſiderable time, 2 
ſucceſsful commerce in Aralia, and the adjacent countries, 
this alone will convince; us, that he mult have been, in ſome 


meaſure, inſtructeg in che arts of reading, writing, and arith- 


metic, with the knowledge of which a merchant cannot 
d pen - ei 03 anon, ban GG gk, e 

[z] The writers, to whom we ate indebted for accounts of 
the life and religion of Mafomer, are enumerated by Fa- 
BRICIUS,1n his Delectus et Syllabus argumenter. pro weritate re- 
lig. Chriftiane, cap. l. p. 733. To which we may add, Bov- 
LAINVILLIERS, Vie de Mahomet; publiſhed at London, in 8vo, 
in the year 1730, and which deſerves rather the character of a 
romance, than of a hiſtory: Gacn1sR, YiedeMeahomet;printed 
at Amſferdam, in two volumes, 8vo, in 1732, and commend- 
able both for the learning and candour with which it appears 
to have been compoſed; and, above all; the molt leaves and 


| judicious SALE's Preliminary Diſcounſe, vrefzed to hie Bag 


tranſlation of the Koran, g 2. p. 37. 
le] For an account of the Koran, ſee principally the learned 
SaLE's Preface to his Engliſh tranſlation, of that work. See 
alſo VERTOT's Diſcours ſur Þ Alcoran, which is ſubjoined to 
the third volume of his Hiſtory of the Knights of Malta, and 
CHarDIN's Voyages en Perſe, tom. ii, p. 281. The book, 
which the Mahometans call the Koran, or Alcoran, is com- 
poſed of ſeveral papers and diſcourſes of Manomer, which 
were diſcovered and colleQed after his death, and is by no 
means that ſame law, whoſe excellence Manomer vaunted 
ſo highly. That ſome parts of the true Koran may be copied 
in the modern one, is indeed very poſſible; but that the Koran, 
ol 


Crap, II. calami tous Events. 


veral victories over his enemies, he compelled an 
incredible multitude of perſons, both in Arabia 
and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doc- 
trine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards. 
Elated with this rapid and unexpected ſucceſs, he 
extended yet further his ambitious views, and 
formed the vaſt and arduous project of founding 
an empire. Here again ſucceſs crowned his ad- 


venturous efforts; and his plan was executed with 


ſuch intrepidity and impudence, that he died 
maſter of all Arabia, beſides ſeveral adjacent pro- 
vinces. 

III. It is, perhaps, impoſſible, at this time, to 
form ſuch an accurate judgment of the character, 
views, and conduct of MAHOMET, as would en- 
tirely ſatisfy the curioſity of a ſagacious inquirer 
after truth. To give entire credit to the Grecian 
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— 


What judg- 
ment we are 
to form of 
Mahomet, 


writers in this matter, is neither prudent nor ſafe, - 
lince their bitter reſentment againſt this hoſtile ' 


invader. led them to invent, without ſcruple or 
heſitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his 
character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are 
as little to be truſted to; as their hiſtorians are 
ceſtitute of veracity and candour, conceal the vices 
and enormities of their chief, and repreſent him 
as the moſt divine perſon that ever appeared up- 
on earth, and as the beſt gift of God to the 
world. Add to this, that a conſiderable part of 
MaromerT's. life, and indeed that part of it that 
would be the moſt proper to lead us to a true 


or Law, given by Mahomet to the Arabians, is entirely di- 
ſtint from the modern Alcoran, is manifeſt from this, that in 
the latter, Manor appeals to and extols the former, and 
therefore they muſt be two different compoſitions. May it not 
de conjectured, that the true Koran was an Arabic poem, 
which MA Homer recited to his followers without giving it to 
them in writing, ordering them only to commit it to their me- 
mory ? Such were the laws of the Druids in Gaul, and ſuch 
alſo thoſe of the Indians, which the Bramins receive by oral 
tradition, and get by heart, 
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oN r. knowledge of his character, and of the motives 


— 


FAA 1. from which he acted, is abſolutely unknown. It 
is highly probable, that he was ſo deeply affected 


with the odious and abominable ſuperſtition which 
diſhonoured his country, that it threw him into a 
certain fanaticał diforder of mind, and made him 
really imagine that he was ſupernaturally com. 
mifſioned to reform the religion of the Arabians, 
and to reſtore among them the worſhip of one 
God. It is, however, at the fame time, un- 
doubtediy evident, that, When he faw his enter - 
prize crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, he made 


urſe of impious frauds to eſtabliſſi the work he had 
ſo happily begun, deluded the giddy and credu- 


lous multitude by various artifices, and even 


forged celeſtial 'viſtons to confirm his authority, 


and remove the difficulties that frequently aroſe 
in the courſe of his affairs. -Phis mixture of im- 
Doftare is, by no means, incompatible with a 
irit of enthuſtaſm; for the Fanatic, through the 
ungujded warmth of zeal, looks often upon the 
artifices that are "uſeful to his cauſe, as pious and 
acceptable to the Supreme pt and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity [7]. 
The religion which MA HOHE T taught, is cer- 
tainly different from what it would have been, if 
he had met with no oppoſition in the propagation 
of his opinions. The difficulties he had to en- 
counter obliged him to yield, in ſome reſpects, to 
the reigning ſyſtems; the obſtinate attachment 
of the Arabians to the religion of their anceſtors 
on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining 
over to his cauſe both the Jews and Chriſtians on 


[e] This, metkinks, is the beſt way of adjuſting the con- 
troverſy that has been carried on by ſome learned men upon 
this curious queſtion, viz: Whether MaHomeT was a fanatic, 
or an impoſtor? See Barus's Dictionary, at the article Ma- 
HoMET. OckLey's Conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, and Egypt, H 
the Saracens, vol. i. p. 62. Sake's Preface to his tranſlation 
of the Alcoran, f 2. p. 39. : A the 
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the other, engaged, no doubt, this fanatieal im- EN r. 
or to admit into his ſyſtem ſeveral tenets, p A 
which he would have rejected without heſitation, =— 

had he been free from the reſtraints of ambition 
and artifice. 


IV. The rapid ſucceſs which attended the pro- The cauſes 
pagation of this new religion, was owing to cauſes ich con 
chat are plain and evident, and mult remove, or the rapid | 
rather preverit, our ſurprize, when they are at- the Maho- 
tentively conſidered. The terror of Manomer's Tn mee 
arms, and the repeated victories which were gained 
by him and his ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, the 
irreſiſtible argument that perſuaded ſuch multi- 
tudes to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his 
dominion, Beſides, his law was artfully and 
marvellouſly adapted to the corrupt nature of 
man; and, in a more particular manner, to the 
manners and opinions of the eaſtern nations, and 
the vices to which they were naturally addicted; 
for the articles of faith which it propoſed were few 
in number, and extremely ſimple; and the duties 
it required were neither many nor difficult; nor 
ſuch as were incompatible with the empire of ap- 
petites and . paſſions [q]. It is to be obſerved 
further, that the groſs ignorance, under which 
the Arabians, Syrians, Perſians, and the greateſt 
part of the eaſtern nations, laboured at this time, 
rendered many an eaſy prey to the artifice and 
eloquence of this bold adventurer. To theſe | 
cauſes of the progreſs of Mahometiſm, we may 
add the bitter diſſenſions and cruel animoſities 
that reigned among the Chriſtian ſects, particu- 
larly the Greeks, Neſtorians, Eutychians, and 
Monophyſites, diſſenſions that filled a great part 
of the eaſt with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and ſuch 
deteſtable enormities, as rendered the very name 
of Chriſtianity odious to many. We might add 
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CEN 7. here, that the Monophyſites and Neſtorians, full 
p ART I. of reſentment againſt the Greeks, from whom 
— they had ſuffered the bittereſt and moſt injurious 
treatment, aſſiſted the Arabians in the conqueſt 
of ſeveral provinces [y], into which, of conſe. 
quence, the religion of ManoMET was afterwards 
introduced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs 
of that religion, will naturally occur to ſuch as 
conſider attentively its ſpirit and genius, and the 
ſtate of the world at this time. 
The trea. V. After the death of MAHOMET, which hap. 
ment which pened A. D. 632, his followers,. led on by an 
the Chriſti- . . Pr. 
ansreceived amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical fury, and a- 
fromthe ſiſted, as we have already obſerved, by thoſe 
2 Chriſtians whom the Greeks had treated with ſuch 
ſeverity, extended their conqueſts beyond the li- 
mits of Arabia, and ſubdued Syria, Perfia, Egypt, 
and other countries under their dominion, On 
the other hand, the Greeks, exhauſted with civil 
diſcords, and wholly occupied by inteſtine trou- 
bles, were unable to ſtop theſe intrepid conquer- 
ors in their rapid career. 
For ſome time theſe enthuſiaſtic invaders uſed 
their proſperity with moderation, and treated the 
Chriſtians, and particularly thoſe among them who 
rejected the decrees of the councils of Epheſus and 
Chalcedon, with the utmoſt indulgence and lenity, 
But as an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſs and 
proſperity renders, too generally, corrupt mortals 
inſolent and imperious, ſo the moderation of this 
victorious ſet degenerated by degrees into ſeve- 
rity; and they treated the Chriſtians, at length, 
rather like ſlaves than citizens, loading them with 
inſupportable taxes, and obliging them to ſub- 
mit to a variety of vexatious and oppreſſive mea- 
ſures. 
[r] See OcxLEY's Congueſt of Syria, Perfia, and Egypt by 
the Saracens, the firſt part of which was publiſhed ar London in 
the year 1708, and the ſecond in 1717. VL. The 


or fol 
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Perſia 


civil diſſenſions which aroſe among them imme- 


diately after the death of MatoMeT, AUB EA en 


and ALt, the former the father-in-law, and the vided, 
latter the ſon-in-law, of this pretended prophet, 
| aſpired both to ſucceed him in the empire which 
he had erected. Upon this aroſe a tedious and 
cruel conteſt, whoſe flame reached to ſucceeding 
ages, and produced that ſchiſm which divided 
the Mahometans into two great factions, whoſe 
ſeparation not only gave riſe to a variety of opi- 
nions and rites, but alſo excited the moſt impla- 
cable hatred, and the moſt deadly animoſities. 
Of theſe factions, the one acknowledged Apuse- 
KER as the true calif, or ſucceſſor of Manomer, 
and its members were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Sonnites; while the other adhered to Ali, and were 
known by the title of Schiites (5). Both however ad- 
hered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule of 
faith and manners; to which, indeed, the former 
added, by way of interpretation, the ſonna, i. e. 
a certain law which they looked upon as deſcended 
from MAanoMmerT by oral tradition, and which the 
Schiites refuſed to admit. Among the Sonnites, 
or followers of ABUBEKER, we are to reckon the 
Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the great- 
eſt part of the Indian Mahometans; whereas the 
Perſians and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul are 
generally conſidered as the followers of Ari; 
though the latter indeed ſeem rather to obſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality in this conteſt. | 
Beſides theſe two grand factions, there are other 
ſubordinate ſects among the Mahometans, which 
diſpute with warmth concerning ſeveral points of 


Ul See ReLaxd, De religiene Tureica, lib. i. p. 6.70. 74. 
+ Cuarnin's Voyages en Perſe, tom. ii. p. os 
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CENT. religion, though without violating the rules of 
PaxT 1, mutual toleration (2). Of theſe ſects there are 
four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in point of repu- 

tation and importance. | 


— 


[z] For an account of the Mahometan ſects, ſee Hor rix- 
GER, Hiftor. Orient. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 340. Ricaur, Etat. 
de Pempire Ottoman, livr. ii. p. 242. CHARDIN's Yoyages en 
Perſe, tom. ii. p. 263. SaLE's Preliminary Diſcourſe, & 8, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 
| this century. : 


. N OTHING can equal the ignorance and © EN T, 


darkneſs that reigned in this century; paar 1. 


the moſt impartial and accurate account of which 
will appear incredible to thoſe who are unacquaint- 
ed with the productions of this barbarous period. 
Any remains of learning and philoſophy that yet 
ſurvived, were, a few particular caſes excepted, 
to be found principally among the Latins, in the 
obſcure retreats of cloiſtered monks. The mona- 
ſtic inſticutions prohibited the election of any ab- 
bot to the head of a convent, who was not a man 
of learning, or, at leaſt, endowed with a tolerable 
meaſure of the erudition of the times. The monks 
were obliged to conſecrate certain hours every day 
to reading and ſtudy : and, that they might im- 
prove this appointment to the moſt advantageous 
purpoſes, there were, in moſt of the monaſteries, 
ſtated times marked out, at which they. were to 
aſſemble, in order to communicate to each other 
the fruits of their ſtudy, and to diſcuſs the mat- 
ters upon which they had been reading [a]J. The 
youth alſo, who were deſtined for the ſervice of 
the church,. were obliged to prepare themſelves 
for their miniſtry by a diligent application to ſtu- 
dy; and in this they were directed by the monks, 


[a] See ManiiLon, Ada 8. 8. Ord, Benedicbi, tom. ii. 
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one of whoſe principal occupations it was to pre- 
fide over the education of the riſing prieſthood. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that all 
theſe inſtitutions were of little ule to the advance- 
ment of ſolid ——_ or of rational theology, 
becauſe very few in theſe days were acquainted 
with the true nature of the liberal arts and ſcien- 
ces, or with the important ends which they were 
adapted to ſerve; and the greateſt part of thoſe 
who were looked upon as learned men, threw 
away their time in reading the marvellous lives 
of a parcel of fanatical ſaints, inſtead of employ; 
ing it in the peruſal of well-choſen and excellent 
authors, They, who diſtinguiſhed' themielves 
moſt by their taſte and genius, carried their ſtu- 


dies little farther than the works of Aucus rm 


and Grecory the GREAT: and it is of {craps 
collected out of theſe two writers, and patched 
together without much uniformity, that the beſt 
productions of this century are entirely com- 
poſed. 

II. The ſciences enjoyed no degree of protec- 
tion, at this time, from kings and princes, nor 
did they owe any thing to men of high and emi- 
nent ſtations in the empire, On the other hand, 
the ſchools which had been committed to the care 
and inſpection of the biſhops, whoſe ignorance 
and indolence were now become enormous, be- 

gan to decline apace, and were, in many places, 
allen into rum J. The biſhops in general were 
ſo illiterate, that few of that body were capable 
of compoſing the diſcourſes which they delivered 
to the people. Such of them as were not totally 
deſtitute of genius compoſed out of the writings 
of AvevsTin and GREcory a certain number of 
inſipid homilies, which they divided between 
themſelves and their ſtupid colleagues, that they 


[5] FHiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. Iii. p. 428. 
* 1 might 
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might not be obliged through incapacity to diſ- © 9 
continue preaching the doctrines of Chriſtianity > a « + 11, 
to their people, as appears evident by the exam- 


pies of Csarvs biſhop of Arles, and ErLoi bi- 
ſhop of Noyon [e]. There is yet extant a ſum- 
mary of theological doctrine, which was unſkil- 
fully compiled by Talon biſhop of Saragaſſa, from 
the wri:irfys of Aucusrix and GRrecGory ; and 
which was fo highly exalted in this illiterate age, 
that its author was called, by the reſt of the bi- 
ſhops, the true ſalt of the earth, and a divine 
light that was ſent to illuminate the world [4]. 
Many ſuch inſtances of the ignorance and barba- 
rity of this century will occur to thoſe who have 
any acquaintance with the writers it produced. 
England, it is true, was happier in this reſpect 
than the other nations of Europe, which was prin- 
cpally owing to TnEODoO RE of Tarſus, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, who 
was appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, and con- 
tributed much to introduce, among the Engliſh, 
a certain taſte for literary purſuits, and to excite 
in that kingdom a zeal for the advancement of 
learning [e]. | 

III. In Greece, the fate of the ſciences was 
truly lamentable. A turgid eloquence, and an 
affected pomp and ſplendor of ſtyle, which caſt a 
perplexing obſcurity over ſubjects in themſelves 
the moſt clear and perſpicuous, was now the high- 
eſt point of perfection to which both proſe writers 
and poets aſpired. The Latin eloquence was ſtill 
valtly below that of the Greeks; it had not ſpirit 


le] In the original we read ELI Nowiomagenfis, 
which is a miſtake either of the author, or printer, It is pro- 
bable that Nowiomagen/is has ſlipt from the pen of Dr. Mo- 
THEIM, in the place of Nowiodunen/is; for ELoi was biſhop of 
Noyon, and not of Nimeguen. 

15 Maztrrox, Analets veteris evi, tom. i. p. 42. 
e] WiLkxins's Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 42. 


CoA NOII Antiquitat. Academicæ, p. 277. 
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enough even to be turgid, and, a few compoſi. 
tions excepted, was ſunk to the very loweſt degree 
of barbarity and corruption, Both the Greek 
and Latin writers, who attempted hiſtorical com- 
poſitions, degraded moſt miſerably that important 
icience. Moschus and SopHRONIUS among the 
former; and among the latter BRavLio, Joxas 
an Hibernian, Aupoenus, Dao, and ApAMAxxus, 
wrote the lives of ſeveral ſaints; or rather a heap 

of inſipid and ridiculous fables, void of the leaſt 
air of probability, and without the ſmalleſt tinc- 
ture of. eloquence, The Greeks related, without 
diſcernment or choice, the moſt vulgar reports 
that were handed abour-concerning the events of 
ancient times: and hence that multitude of ab- 
ſurd fables, which the Latins afterwards copied 
from them with the utmoſt avidity. 

IV. Among the Latins philoſophy was at its 
loweſt ebb. If there were any that retained ſome 
faint reluQance to abandon it entirely, ſuch con- 
fined their ſtudies to the writings of Box rius and 
CAas510D0RUS, from which they committed to me- 
mory a certain number of phraſes and ſentences; 
and that was all their philoſophical ſtock, The 
Greeks, abandoning PLaTo to the monks, gave 

themſelves entirely up to the direction of Axi- 
STOTLE, and ſtudied, with eagerneſs, the ſubtil- 
ties of his logic, which were of ſignal uſe in 
the conttoverſies carried on between the Mono- 
phy ſites, the Neſtorians, and Monothelites. All 
theſe different ſects called the Stagirite to their al- 
fiſtance, when they were to plead their cauſe, and 


to defend their doctrines. Hence it was, that 


IAuxs, biſhop of Edeſſa, who was a Monophy ſite, 
tranſlated, in this century, the dialectics of AR1- 
$TOTLE into the Syriac language []. 


[ 4 ] See ASSEMANNI Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. 1. 
Pt 498 
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CRAP, I. 


Concerning the dofgrs and miniſters of the church, and 
its form of government during this century. 


. THE diſputes about pre-eminence, that had e ENT. 
. ſo long ſubſiſted between the biſhops of Parr I. 
Rome and Conſtantinople, proceeded, in this cen- 38 
tury, to ſuch violent lengths, as laid the founda- 4 


putes about 
tions of that deplorable ſchiſm, which afterwards P 


nence be- 
˖ ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. The tween the 
l moſt learned writers, and thoſe who are moſt re- Rome and 
c WH markable for their knowledge of antiquity, are ger“ 1 
generally agreed that Bonirace III. engaged 4 
Procas, that abominable tyrant, who waded to 1 
the imperial throne through the blood of the i 
emperor Maus1T1us, to take from the biſhop of | 
Conſtantinople the title of æcumenical, or univerſal 
biſhop, and to confer it upon the Roman pontif. 
They relate this, however, upon the ſole authority 
of Bakon1vus; for none of the ancient writers have 
mentioned it. If, indeed, we are to give credit 
to ANaSTASIUS and PauL Deacon [g], ſomething 
like what we have now related was tranſacted b 
Procas;z for when the biſhops of Conſtantinople 
maintained that their church was not only equal 
in dignity and authority to that of Rome, but alſo 
the head of all the Chriſtian churches, this tyrant 
oppoled their pretenſions, and granted the pre- 
eminence to the church of Rohe: and thus was 
the papal ſupremacy firſt introduced, | 

II. The Roman pontifs uſed all ſorts of me- The Ger- 
thods to maintain and enlarge the authority and former = 
pre-eminence which they had acquired by a grant boten by 
irom the moſt odious tyrant that ever diſgraced 
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the annals of hiſtory, We find, however, in the 
moſt authentic accounts of the tranſactions of this 
century, that not only ſeveral emperors and princes, 
but alſo whole nations, oppoſed the ambitious 
views of the biſhops of Rome. The Byzan- 
tine hiſtory, and the Formulary of Marcu. vs, 
contain many proofs of the influence which the 
civil magiſtrate yer retained in religious matters, 
and of the ſubordination of the Roman pont ifs 
to the regal authority. Ir is true, the Roman 
writers affirm, that ConsTanTinE PogGoxarus 
abdicated the privilege of confirming, by his ap- 
probation, the election of the biſhop of that city; 
and, as a proof of this, they allege a paſſage of 
AnaSTAS1vs, in which it is ſaid, that, according 
to an edict of PoconaTvus, the pontif, who ſhould 
be elefied, was to be ordained immediately, and with- 
out the leaſt delay [þ). But every one mult lee, 
that this paſſage is inſufficient to prove what theſe 
writers aſſert with ſuch confidence. It is however 
certain, that this emperor abated, ſome ſay re- 
mitted, the ſum, which, ſince the time of Tux- 
ODORIC, the biſhops of Rome had been oblige to 
pay to the imperial treaſury before they could be 


. ordained, or have their election confirmed [7]. 


The ancient Britons and Scots perfiſted long in 
the maintenance of their religious liberty ; and 


[4] AnaSTas11 wit, Pontif. in Bened. p. 146. in MuxAxro- 
R11 Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom. iii. . 

[i] AnasTAs. wit. Pontif. in Agathone, p. 144. compared 
with Mascovii Hift. German, tom. ii. p. 121. in the anno- 
tations. FF It will not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the 
fame edit, which diminiſhed the ordination money paid by 
the biſhops of Rome to the emperor, ConsTanT1nE reſumed 
the power of confirming the election of the pope, which his 
predeceſſors had inveſted in the exarchs of Ravenna; ſo that 
the biſhop ele& was not to be ordained till his election 
was notified to the court of Conſlantinople, and the imperial 
decree confirming it was received by the eleQors at Rome 
See AxASTASLUS, In his life of AG AT HO. OY 
neither 
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neither the threats nor promiſes of the legates of c EN r. 


Rome could engage them to ſubmit to the decrees 
and authority of the ambitious ponrif, as appears 
manifeſtly from the teſtimony of Bepe. The 
churches of Gaul and Spain attributed as much 
authority to the biſhop of Rome, as they thought 
ſuitable to their own dignity, and conſiſtent with 
their intereſts; nay, even in 7taly, his ſupreme 
authority was obſtinately rejected, ſince the bi- 
ſhop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refuſed an 
implicit ſubmiſſion to his orders [& IJ. Beſides all 
this, multitudes of private perſons expreſſed 
publicly, and without the leaſt heſitation, their 
abhorrence of the vices, and particularly of the 
lordly ambition, of the Roman pontifs; and it is 
highly probable, that the Valdenſes or Vaudois 
had already, in this century, retired into the val- 
lies of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 
liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of thoſe imperious 
prelates [I]. 

III. The progreſs of vice among the ſubordi- 


nate rulers and miniſters of the church was, at 


this time, truly deplorable; neither biſhops, preſ- 
byters, deacons, nor even the cloiſtered monks, 
were exempt from the general contagion, as a 

pears from the unanimous confeſſion of all the 
writers of this century that are worthy of credit. 
In thoſe very places, that were conſecrated to the 
advancement of piety, and the ſervice of God, 
there was little elſe to be ſeen than ghoſtly ambi- 
ton, inſatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
pride, and a ſupercilious contempt of the natural 
rights of the people, with many other vices ſtill 
more enormous. There reigned alſo in many 
places the moſt bitter diſſenſions between the bi- 
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ſhops and the monks. The former had employed 


7 See Gross, Miſcellaneous Trachi, tom. ii. p. 6. 
be See AxToing LEGER's Hiftoire des Egliſes Vaudoifers 
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the greedy hands of the latter to augment the 
epiſcopal treaſure, and to draw contributions from 
all parts to ſupport them in their luxury, and the 
indulgence of their luſts. The monks perceiving 
this, and alſo. unwilling to ſerve the biſhops in 
ſuch a diſhonourable character, fled for refuge to 
the emperors and princes, under whoſe civil ju- 
riſdiction they lived; and afterwards, for their 
further ſecurity, had recourſe to the protection 
of the Roman pontif [zz]. This protection they 
readily obtained, and the imperious pontifs, al- 
ways fond of exerting their authority, exempted, 
by degrees, the monaſtic orders from the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhops. The monks, in return 
for this important ſervice, devoted themſelves 
wholly to advance the intereſts, and to maintain 
the dignity, of the biſnop of Rome. They made 
his cauſe their own, and repreſented him as a ſort 
of God to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
they had gained a prodigious aſcendant by the 
notion that generally prevailed of the ſanctity of 
the monaſtic order. It is, at the ſame time, to 
be obſerved, that this immunity of the monks was 
a fruitful ſource of licentiouſneſs and diſorder, 
and occaſioned the greateſt part of the vices with 
which they were afterwards ſo juſtly charged. 
Such, at leaft, is the judgment of the beſt writers 
upon this ſubject []. 

IV. In the mean time the monks were every 
where in high repute, and their cauſe was accom- 
panied with the moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs, particu- 
larly among the Latins, through the protection 


un] See Lavunon Aſffertio inquifitionis in Chartam Immuni- 
tatis S. Germani, opp. tom. iii. pars I. p. 50. Baruzii M/ 


cellan. tom. ii. p. 159. tom. iv. p. 108. MuRaTor11 Antig. 


Italic. tom. ii. p. 944. 949. . 

L=] See Lavxo11 Examen privilegii S. Germani, tom. It, 
part I. p. 282. WILEINS's Concilia Magne Britannie, tom. i. 
p. 43, 44, 49, Kc. 

and 


m. 1. 


and 


* 
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and favour of the Roman pontif, and their pha- E N 7. 


rifaical affectation of uncommon piety and devo- pt H. 


tion. The heads of families, ſtriving to ſurpaſs 
each other in their zeal for the propagation and 
advancement of monkery, dedicated their children 
to God, by ſhutting them up in convents, and de- 
voting them to a ſolitary life, which they looked 
upon as the higheſt felicity [o]; nor did they fail 
to ſend with theſe innocent victims a rich 
dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had paſſed 
their days in the moſt enormous purſuits, and 
whoſe guilty conſciences filled them with terror 
and remorſe, were comforted with the deluſive 
hopes of obtaining pardon, and making atone- 
ment for their crimes, by leaving the greateſt 
part of their fortune to ſome monaſtic ſociety. 
Multitudes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of 
a gloomy ſuperſtition, deprived their children of 
fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in favour of the 
monks, by | whoſe prayers they hoped to render 
the Deity propitious. 
down rules for the direction of the monaſtic or- 
ders. Thoſe among the Latins, who undertook 
this pious taſk, were FRucTvosvus, Is1pore, Jo- 
HANNES GERUNDINENSIS, and CoLuMBa'[p}. 
The rule of diſcipline,. preſcribed by St. Benz- 


pier, was not as yet ſo univerſally followed as to 
exclude all others. | 4 


V. The writers of this age, who diſtinguiſhed. 71, crea 


Several eccleſiaſtics laid 
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themſelves by their genius or erudition, were very Writers. 


tew in number, Among the Greeks, the firſt rank 
is due to Maximus, a monk, who diſputed with 
great obſtinacy and warmth againſt the Monothes 
lites, compoſed ſome illuſtrations upon the Holy 


Scriptures, and was, upon the whole, a man of 


no mean. capacity, though unhappy through the 
impatience and violence of his natural temper. 
„J Gervais, Hiſtoire de A Suger, tom. i. p. 9=16: 

] Lucz HoLsTex11 Codex Regular, tom. ii. p. 225. 
Isycnivs, 
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The Internal His TOR V of the Cuurcn, 


Isvehios, biſhop of Jeruſalem, explained ſeve. 
ral books of ſcripture 4]; and left behind him 
, ſeveral Homilies, and ſome productions of leſs im- 
portance. 

DokoTHEevs, abbot of Paleſtine, acquired a con- 


ſiderable name by his Aſcetic Diſſertations, in 


which he laid down a plan of monaſtic life and 
manners. 

ANTIOCHUS, a monk of SBA in Paleſtine, and 
a monk of a very ſuperſtitious complexion, com- 
poſed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, i. e. a ſum- 
mary or ſyſtem of the Chrittian doctrine, which 
is by no means worthy of the higheſt commend. 
ation. 

e biſhop of vun fal was ren- 
dered illuſtrious, and attracted the veneration of 
ſucceeding ages, by the controverſies he carried 


on againſt thoſe who, at this time, were branded 


with the name of Heretics; and particularly 
againſt the Monothelites, of whoſe doctrine he 
was the firſt oppoſer, and allo the fomenter of the 
diſpute which it occaſioned [y]. 

There are yet extant ſeveral Homilies, attributed 
to Axprew biſhop of Crete, which» are deſtitute 
af true piety and eloquence, and which are, 
moreover, conſidered by ſome writers as entirely 
ſpurious. 

GREGOR Y, ſurnamed P1s1Des, deacon of Con- 
Lanlinopie, befides the Hiſtory of Heraclius and the 
Avuares, compoſed ſeveral poems, and other pieces 
of too little moment to deſerve mention. 

Txrxtopore, abbot of Raitlu, publiſhed a book 
which is ſtil] extant, againſt thoſe dec who ſeem- 
ed to introduce corrupt innovations into the Chriſt- 


[bg] See 7675 Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteur 
K Kaſtiguss de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 264. 
wh ee the Ada Sanctorum, tom. il. Martii ad d. xi. 


ian 
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an religion by their doctrine relating to the per- 


ſon of CHRIST. 
VI. Among the Latin writers, a certain num- 
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ber were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ſu- The » Latin 


perior abilities. TIiperonsE, arent of Tole.- 
40, was reputed for his learning; the Spaniards, 
however, attribute to him, ny. FH foundation, 
certain treariſes concerning the Virgin Mary [Ls]. 

We have yet extant Two books of epiſtles, writ- 
ten by Dzs1Der1vs, biſhop of Cabors, and pub- 
liſhed by the learned Can1s1vs, 

Eric1vs, or Exor, biſhop of Limoges, left be- 
hind him ſeveral Homities, and fome other pro- 


ductions. 


MarcuLF, a Gallic monk, compoſed Two books 
of ecclefiaſtical forms, which are highly valuable, 
as they are extremely proper to give us a juſt idea 
of the deplorable ſtate of religion and learning 
in this century [e]. 

ALDHELM, an Engliſh prelate, compoſed ſe- 
veral poems Concerning the Chriſtian life, which ex- 


hibit but indifferent marks of genius and fancy [u]. 


Julian Pomerivs confuted the Jews, and ac- 
quired a name by ſeveral other productions, 
which are neither worthy of much applauſe nor 
of utter contempt. To all theſe we might add 
CreScontus, whoſe Abridgment of the canons is 
well known; FrxEDeGQarivus the hiſtorian, and a 
few others. 


9 See the 42a Sanforem, Januar. tom. ii. p. 635. 
t] Hiſtoi re Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 565. 
IF [u] This prelate certainly deſerved a more honourable 


mention than is here made of him by Dr. Mosnzix. His 


poerical talents were by no means the moſt diſtioguiſhing part 
of his character. He was profoundly verſed in the Greek, 
Latin, and Saxon languages. He appeared alſo with dignity 
in the }aſebel controverſy, that ſo long divided the Saxon 
and Britiſi chutckes, See CoLLiss's Zccleftaſtical Hift. 
yol, os 121. . 
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CHAP. UI. 


Concerning the defirine of the Chriſtian church during 


Part II. 


The deplo- 


- Fable ſtate 


oi religion. 


1 


this century. 


0 11 . J. N this barbarous age, religion lay expiring 


under a motley and enormous heap of ſu- 
perſtitious inventions, and had neither the cou- 
rage nor the force to raiſe her head, or to diſplay 
her native charms, to a darkened and deluded 
world. In the earlier periods of the church, the 
worſhip of Chriſtians was confined; to the one Su- 
preme God, and his Son Jesvs CHRISTH: but the 
Chriſtians of this century multiplied the objects 
of their. devotion, and paid homage to the re- 
mains of the true croſs, to the images of the 
faints and to bones, whoſe real owners were 
extremely dubious [w]. The primitive Chriſt- 


ians, in order to excite men to a courſe of piety 


and virtue, ſer before them that heavenly ſtate, 


and thoſe manſions of miſery, which the goſpel 
has revealed as the different portions of the right- 


[=o] It will not be amiſs to quote here a remarkable paſſage 
out of The Life of St. ELicivs, or ELot, biſhop of Noyen, 
which is to be found in Dacnerivs's Spicilegium veter. Scrip- 
tor. tom. ii. p. 92. This paſſage, which is very proper io 
give us a juſt idea of the piety of this age, is as follows: 
«« Huic ſanctiſſimo viro inter cetera virtutum ſuarum miracula 
id etiam a Domino conceſſum erat, ut ſauctorum martyrum 
* corpora, quæ per tot ſæcula abdita populis hadtenus habe- 
% bantur, eo inveſtigante ac nimio ardore fidei indagante, 
s patefacta proderentur.“ It appears, by this paſſage, that 
St. Erol was a zealous relic-hunter, and if we may give 
credit to the writer of his life, he was very ſucceſsfal at this 


kind of game; for he ſmelt and unkennelled the carcaſſes of 


St. QuinTin, St. PLATO, St. CRISPINg St. CRISPINIAN, 
St. Lucian, and many more. The biſhops of this age, who 
were either ambitiouſly deſirous of popular.applauſe, or in- 
tent upon accumulating riches, and filling their coffers with 
the oblations of a ſuperſtitious people, pretended to be en- 
dowed with a miraculous ſagacity in diſcovering the bodies 
of ſaints and martyrs, | | 
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eous and the wicked: while the Chriſtians of this c ENT. 
. p . VII. 
century talked of nothing elle but a certain fire, pA n. 


which effaced the ſtains of vice, and purified fouls 
from their corruption, The former taught that 
CarisT, by his ſufferings and death, had made 
atonement for the fins of mortals; the latter ſeem- 
ed, by their ſuperſtitious doctrine, to exclude 
from the kingdom of heaven, ſuch as had not 
contributed, by their offerings, to augment the 
riches of the clergy, or the church jx]. The 
former were only ſtudious to attain to a virtuous 
ſimplicity of life and manners, and employed their 
principal zeal and diligence in the culture of true 
and genuine piety; while the latter placed the 
whole of religion in external rites and bodily ex- 
erciſes. The methods allo of ſolving the diffi- 
culties, and diſſipating the doubts, that often 
aroſe in inquiſitive minds, were of a piece with 
the reſt of the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem that now 
prevailed, The two great and irreſiſtible argu- 


[x] St. Er161vs, or Exo, expreſſes himſelf upon this 
matter in the following manner: Bonus Chriſtianus eſt, qui 
ad eceleſiam frequenter venit, er oblationem, quæ in altari 
“Deo offeratur, exhibet; qui de fructibus ſuis non guſtat, 
* nifiprius Deo aliquid offerat ; qui, quoties ſanctæ ſolem- 
© nitates adveniunt, ante dies plures caſtitatem etiam cum 
propria uxore cuſtodit, ut ſecura conſcientia Domini altare 
* accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum vel orationem Do- 
** minicam memoriter tenet.—Redimite animas veſtras de 


* cimas eccleſiis offerte, luminaria ſanctis locis, juxta quod 
* habetis, exhibite—ad eceleſiam quoque frequentius conve- 
e nite, ſanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite—quod fi ob- 
ſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal zterni judi- 
eis venientes dicetis: Da, Domine, quia dedimus:“ We 
ſee here a large and ample deſcription of the character of a 


love of God, reſignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of 
Juſtice, benevolence, and charity towards men; and in which 
the whole of religion is made to conſiſt in coming often to the 
church, bringing offerings to the altar, lizhting candles in conſe- 
crated places, and ſuch like vain ſervices. 

Yor, II. N ments 


— - 


** pena, dum habetis in poteſtate remedia-—oblationes et de- 


good Chriſtian, in which there is not the leaſt mention of the 
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The ; 
fitors of the 
Holy Scrip- 
tures, 


The Internal ArsTory of the Caurcn, 


ments againſt all doubts, were the authority of the ſeq 
church, and the working of miracles; and the pro- T 
duction of theſe prodigies required no extraordi- 
nary degree of dexterity in an age of ſuch groſs an 
and univerſal ignorance. the 
II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied wit 
themſelves to the interpretation of the Holy of 
Scriptures during this century. There are yet all 
extant ſome commentaries of Isycn1us, biſhop of anc 
Feruſalem, upon certain books of the Old Teſta- mo 
ment, and upon the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Max- the 
IMUS publiſhed a ſolution of Lxv queſtions relating Pai 
to the Holy Scriptures, and other productions of the eaſ 
ſame nature. Jul IAN PoMER1us attempted, but hoy 
without ſucceſs, to reconcile the ſeeming contra- mai 
dictions that are to be found in the ſacred writings, ruet 


and to explain the prophecy of N Anu. All theſe whi 
writers were manifeſtly inferior to the meaneſt ex- of t 
poſitors of modern times. The Grecian doctors, is ſa 


particularly thoſe who pretended to be initiated in amo 


the moſt myſterious depths, of theology, were ciou 
continually hunting after fantaſtic allegories, as 1s the 
evident from the Queſtions of Maximus already ILD3 
mentioned. The Latins, on the contrary, were favec 
ſo diffident of their abilities, that they did not work 
dare to enter theſe allegorical labyrinths, but WF fince 


. contented themſelves with what flowers they ſo fu 


get Tnomas biſhop of Heraclea, who gave a 


could pluck out of the rich collections of GR- mark 
cory and Aucusrix. Of this we ſee a manifeſt Wi tions 
example in Pa rERIUs's Expoſition of the Old ani Wil in th 
New Teſtament, which is entirely compiled from 
the writings of GRRCORVY the GREAT [ y]. Among 
the interpreters of this century, we mult not for- 


[3] This uſeleſs production has been uſually publiſhed with 
the works of Gx EO the GAEAT: in conſequence of which, 
the BenediQine monks have inſerted itin their ſplendid edition 
of the works of that pontif, tom. iv. part II. 


7 


ſecond 
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Teſtament [z]. 
III. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarcely 
any remains of life, any marks of exiſtence among 
the Latins, the Greeks were wholly occupied 
with controverſies about certain particular branches 
of religion, and never once thought of reducing 
all the doctrines of Chriſtianity into one regular 
and rational ſyſtem. It is true, AnTiocnvus, a 
monk of Paleſt ne, compoſed a ſhort ſummary of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, which he intitled, The 
Pandeft of the Holy Scriptures. It is, however, 
ealy to perceive what ſort of an author he was, 
how void of dignity and true judgment, from 
many circumſtances, and particularly from that 
wetful poem which is ſubjoined to his work; in 


85 


eſe which he deplores, in lamentable ſtrains, the loſs 
K. of that precious fragment of the true croſs, which 
rs, is ſaid to have been carried away, by the Perfians, 
in among other ſpoils. The moſt elegant and judi- 
ere cious ſummary of theology that appeared among 
$ 13 WW the Latins in this century, was the Treatiſe of 
ady WF 1.DzronsE De cognitione baptiſmi, which was 
vere Bi faved, by BaLustvs, from the ruins of time; a 
not WF work, indeed, which is not extremely neceſſary 
but WF fince the ignoble frauds of ſuperſtition have been 
they ſo fully brought to light, though it contains re- 
ak- WW Markable proofs, that many of the corrupt addi- 
nifelt tons and inventions, which disfigure Chriſtianity 
and in the popiſh churches, were not contrived till 
from Wi after this period [a]. The dry and inſipid body 
nog ll | | of 


U for- 


ve 247. IJ Jos. $14, AssZEMUANNI Biblicth, Orient. Vatican. tom. 


* [a 93» 94- 
4 with a] See BAL uz iI Miſcellanea, tom. vi. p. 1. From the 
which, . vork of ILDEFONSUSs it appears evident, that the monſtrous 
dition doctrine of Tranſjub/tantiation was abſolutely unknown to the 
Latins in this century; ſee C. 137. p. 99: that the Holy 
dcriptures were in the hands — all Chriſtians, and were her 
2 ule 


-cond 
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ſecond Syriac verſion of all the books of the New © EN Ti 


PART II. 


DidaQtic 
theology. 
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The Internal His roRY fie Church. 


Cc EN r. of divinity, compoſed by Taro, or Taco, biſhop 
Parr II. Of Saragoſſa, under the title of Five Books of Sen. 


Moral wri- 
ters. 


tences, and compiled from the writings of Gxx- 
cory and Audusrix, is ſcarcely worthy of men- 
tion, though, in this century, it was conlidered 
as an admirable and immortal work [E]. 


Several particular branches of doctrine were 
treated by the theological writers of this age: 


Thus Maximus wrote concerning the nature of 


Theology, and the Manifeſtation of the Son in the 


fleſh, and allo concerning the Two natures in 


CarIsT; and TmeopoRE Rairnu  compolcd a 
treatiſe concerning CHRNIST's Incarnation. But a 


1mall acquaintance with the ſtate of learning znd 


religion at this period, will enable us to form a 
juſt though diſadvantageous idea of the merit of 
theſe pertormances, and alſo of their authors. 
IV. The moral writers of this century, and 
their miſerable productions, ſhew too plainly to 
what a wretched ſtate that noble and important 
ſcience was now reduced. Among theſe moral- 
iſts, the firſt rank is due to DoroTrtvs, author 
of the Aſcetic Diſſertations; Maximus; ALD- 
HELM; Hesycnivs; TraLlassivs; and ſome 
others: yet even, in their productions, what 
groveling notions do we find | what rubbiſh, 
what an heap of ſuperſtitious fancies, and how 
many marks of extravagance, perplexity, and 
doubt! Belides; the laity had little reaſon t0 
complain of the ſeverity of their moral directors, 
whoſe cuſtom it was to reduce all the obligations 


uſed by them without the leaſt moleſtation or reſtraint, C. S0. 
| ILorroxsus, it is true, is zealous in baniſhing rea- 
fon and philoſophy from religious matters; he however eila- 
liſhes the Holy Scriptures and the Writings of the ancient die- 
tors as the ſupreme tribunals before which all theological op!- 
nions are to be tried, p. 14. 22. 
[4] See Man1LLON, Analefa weteris evi, tom. ii. p. 08 
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of Chriſtianity to the practice of a ſmall number c x N r. 
of virtues, as appears from AlDpRELu's Treatiſe pax r II. 


concerning the eight principal Virtues. Nor was the 
neglect of thele duties attended with ſuch penal- 
ties as were proper to reſtrain offenders. The 
falſe notions alſo, which prevailed in this age, 
tended much to diminiſh a juſt ſenſe of the nature 
and obligation of virtue; for the ſolitude of 
the monaſtic life, though accompanied with no 
marks of ſolid and genuine piety, was deemed 
ſufficient to atone for all ſorts of crimes, and was 
therefore honoured among the Latins with the 
title of the ſecond baptiſm, which circumſtance 
alone may ſerve to ſhew us the miſerable ſtate 
of Chriſtianity at this time. The greateſt part of 
the Grecian and Oriental monks laboured to arrive 
at a ſtate of perfection by mere contemplation, 
and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to form their temper 


and characters after the model of Dionys1vs, the 
chief of the Myſtics.” | 


V. Tareopors of Tarſus, a Grecian monk, re- Tue renew- 


ſtored among the Latins the diſcipline of penance, tent Gif. 
as it is commonly termed, which had been for a cipline. 
long time almoſt totally neglected, and enforced 


it by a body of ſevere laws borrowed from the 


"Grecian canons. This zealous prelate, being 


raiſed beyond his expectation to the ſee of Canter- 
bury A. D. 668, formed and executed ſeveral 
pious and laudable projets; and among other 
things reduced to a regular ſcience that branch of 
eccleſiaſtical law, which is known by the name of 
penitential diſcipline. He publiſhed a Penitential, 
which was entirely new to the Latin world, by 
which the clergy were taught to diſtinguiſh ſins 
into various claſſes, according as they were more 
or leſs heinous, private or public; to judge of 
them and determine the degrees of their guilt by 
their nature and conſequences; the intention of 
tne offender; the time and place in which they 
N J 
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were committed; and the circumſtances with 
which they were attended. This new Penitential 
contained alſo the methods of proceeding with 
reſpect to offenders; pointed out the penalties 


that were ſuitable to the various claſſes of tranſ. 


* 
* 
- 
_ 


greſſions; preſcribed the forms of conſolation, ex- 
hortation, and abſolution; and deſcribed, in an 
ample and accurate manner, the duties and obli. 
gations of thoſe who were to receive the confel- 
ſions of the penitent [c]. This new diſcipline, 
though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopted by 
the Latin churches ; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
paſſed from Britain into all the weſtern provinces, 
where the book of THEODOR E became the model 
of all other penizentia/s, and was multiplied in a 
vaſt number of copies. The duration of this diſ- 
cipline was but tranſitory; for, in the eighth 
century, it began to decline, and was, at length, 
entirely ſupplanted by what was called the new 
canon of indulgences. 

VI. The doctors who oppoſed the various ſects 
are ſcarcely worthy of mention, and would de— 
ſerve ſtill leſs an attentive peruſal, did not their 
writings contribute to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the 
times in which they lived. Nicias compoled 
two books againſt the Gentiles; and ProTivs in- 
forms us, that a certain writer, whoſe name is 
unknown, embarked in the ſame controverſy, 
and ſupported the good cauſe by a prodigious 
number of arguments drawn from ancient records 
and monuments [d]. Julian PoukRIUs exerted 
his polemic talent againſt the Jews, The views 


[e] The Penitential of TxHzoDoRE is yet extant, though 
maimed and imperfect, in an edition publiſhed at Paris in tie 


year 1679, in 4to, byFzT1T; and enriched with learned diſ- 


ſertations and notes of the editor. We have alſo the cxx Ca- 
pitula Ecelęſiaſt. HR ox, publiſhed in Dacarrivs's Spici- 
legium, tom. ix. and in the Concilia Harpuini, tom. 1 


P- 7 "WA ; 
[4] Biblioth. Cod. elxx. p. 379. = 
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tation of all the various Hereſies that divided the 
church, in his book Concerning the reception of He- 
retics. | 

As to the diſſentions of the Catholic Chriſtians 
among themſelves, they produced, at this time, 
few or no events worthy of mention. We ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that in this century were 
{own the ſeeds of thoſe fatal diſcords, which rent 


tween the Greek and Latin churches; nay, theſe 
ſeeds had already taken root in the minds of the 
Greeks, to whom the Roman power became in- 
ſupportable, and the pretenſions,of the ſovereign 
pontif odious, 
In Britain, warm controverſies concerning bap- 
tiſm, the tonſure, and particularly the famous 
diſpute concerning the time of celebrating the 
Eaſter feſtival, were carried on between the an- 
1 cient Britons, and the new converts to Chriſti- 
anity, which AvcusTin had made among the 
Anglo-Saxons [e}.. The fundamental doctrines 
- of Chriſtianity were not at all affected by theſe 
" controverſies, which, on that account, were more 
- innocent and leſs important than they would have 


\ 


e] Cummani Eyiſtola in Jac. Usser11 Sylloge Epiſtolar. 
ly, Hibernicar. p. 23. Bev Hiſtoria Ecclefraft. gentis Anglor. 
Js lib. ni. cap. xxv. WIL KIxS's Concilia Magne Britann. tom. 
rds 1. p. 37. 42. Ada Sandor. Februar. tom. iii. p. 21. 84. 
dee alſo Dr. Warner's Ecclefraſtical Hiftory of England, 
books II. and III. This hiſtory, which has lately appeared, 
deſerves the higheſt applauſe, on account of that noble ſpirit 
of liberty, candour, and moderation, that ſeems to have 
guided the penof the judicious author. It were, at the ſame 
ume, to be wiſhed, that this elegant hiſtorian bad leſs avoided 
clung authorities, and been a little more laviſh of that erudi- 
tion which he is known to poſſeſs : for then, after having ſur- 
paſſed CoLLie i all other reſpects, he would have equalled 


nous circumſtances of his partial and diſagreeable hiſtory. 


N 4 otherwiſe 


him in that depth and learning, which are the only merito- 
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of TrmoTHEvs were yet more extenſive; for he c E Nr. 
gave an ample deſcription and a laboured confu- p, 
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aſunder the bonds of Chriſtian communion be- 
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otherwiſe been. Beſides, they were entirely ter- 
minated, in the eighth century, in favour of the 
Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedictin monks [ f}. 


CHAP. TY. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
| during this century. | 


I. FN the council of Conſtantinople, which was 

I called Qurniſextum | g |, the Greeks enacted 
ſeveral laws concerning the ceremonies that were 
to be obſerved in divine worſhip, which rendered 
their ritual, in ſome reſpects, different from that 


of the Romans. Theſe laws were publicly re- 


ceived by- all the churches, which were eſtabliſhed 
in the dominions of the Grecian emperors; and 
alſo by thoſe which were joined with them in com- 
munion and doctrine, though under the civil ju- 
riſdiction of Barbarian princes, Nor was this 
all: for every Roman pontif added ſomething 


new to the antient rites and inſtitutions, as if it 


was an eſſential mark of their zeal for religion, 
and of their pious diſcharge of the miniſterial 
function, to divert the multitude with new ſhews 
and new ſpectacles of devout mummery, Theſe 
ſuperſtitious inventions were, in the time of Cx ar- 
LEMAGNE, propagated from Rome among the 
other Latin churches, whoſe ſubjection to the Ro- 
man ritual was neceſſary to ſatisfy the ambitious 
demands of the lordly pontif, | 


DIF Man1iLLoON, Pref. ad Sc. iii, Henedictinum, p. 2 
(5 See alſo Dr. WarnER's Ecciefraft. Hiſt. book III. 

(> [g' This council was called Quiniſextum, from its being 
conſidered as a ſupplement to the fifth and ſixth councils of 
Conflantinople, in which nothing had been decreed concerns 
ing the morals of Chriſtians, or religious 1 

a - mg | 


contre 
conſic 
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II. It will not be improper to ſelect here a few e NN r. 
out of the many inſtances we could produce of the p 1 
multiplication of religious rites in this century. 
The number of feſtivals, under which the church ae «+ 
already groaned, was now augmented; a new on de che 
feſtival was inſtituted in honour of the true croſs ritual. 
on which Chriſt ſuffered, and another in comme- 
moration of the Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven. 

Box irAcE V. enacted that infamous law, by which 
the churches became places of refuge to afl who >. 
fled thither for protection; a law which procured 
a ſort of impunity to the moſt enormous crimes, 
and gave a looſe rein to the licentiouſneſs of the 
; moſt abandoned profligates. HoxoRxius em- 
E ployed all his diligence and zeal in embelliſhing 
churches, and other conſecrated places, with the 
molt pompous and magnificent ornaments ; for as 
e. WT neither CHRIST, nor his apoſtles, had left any in- 
junctions of this nature to their followers, their 
pretended vicar thought it but juſt to ſupply this 
defect by the moſt ſplendid diſplay of his oſtenta- 
tious beneficence. We ſhall paſs in ſilence the 
riches and variety of the ſacerdotal garments that 
were now uſed at the celebration of the euchariſt, 
and in the performance of divine worſhip, as this 
would lead us into a tedious detail of minute and 
unimportant matters. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the - diviſions and heręſies that troubled 
the church during this century, 


I, 


HE Greeks were engaged, during this Tye te- 
century, in the moſt bitter and virulent —_—— 
controverly with the PauLicians, whom they ſe 
conſidered as a branch of the Manichean ſect, and 


who 
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CENT. Who were ſettled in Armenia and the adjacent as { 
Vit. , countries. This diſpute was carried to the greateſt ady 
ain 4 — height under the reigns of ConsTans, Cox srax- thei 
INE PocoxnaTus, and JusTinian II.; and the [ 
Greeks were not only armed with arguments, but Mo 
were alſo ſeconded by the force of military le- the 
gions, and the terror of penal laws. A certain eaſt 
perſon, whoſe name was ConsTANTINE, revived, emp 
under the reign of CoxnsTans, the drooping fac- two 
tion of the PauLicians, which was now ready to thei 
expire; and propagated with great . ſucceſs its und 
peſtilential [h] doctrines. But this is not the tion 
place to enlarge upon the tenets and hiſtory of pon 
this ſcct, whole origin is attributed to Paul and wirt 
Jon, two brothers, who revived and modified whil 
the doctrine of Manzs. As it was in the ninth ſect 
Paulicians, century that the Paulicians flouriſhed moſt, and 2 
acquired ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the rigours beq 
of an open and cruet war with the Greeks, we ſhall Wi the 
reſerve a more particular account of them for our gion 
hiſtory of that period, | poſſ 
IT. In Tah, the Lombards preferred the opi- Wl caile 
Arians, nions of the Arians to the doctrine which was it is 
eſtabliſhed by the council of Nice. In Gaul and WF rim, 
Pelagians, in England, the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian con- ¶ cord 
troverſies continued to excite the warmeſt animo- emp 
ſities and diſſenſions. In the eaſtern provinces, the 
ancient ſects, which had been weakened and op- © 
preſſed by the imperial laws, but neither totally Nat. 
extirpated nor deſtroyed, began, in many places, [4] 
to raiſe their heads, to recover their vigour, "= er 
and to gain proſelytes. The terror of penal 1 
laws had obliged them, for ſome time, to ſeek Lats 
their ſafety in their obſcurity, and therefore to Hine 
conceal their opinions from the public eye; but "wap 
[3] ProTivs, lib. i. Contra Manich. p. 61. PETRI 81. ans. 
curl Hiftoria Manich. p.41,Georc, Ceprenus, Compends by the 
Hi. p. 431. edit. Venet. | Maho 
| | as their 


ol che 
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as ſoon as they ſaw.the fury or the power of their 

adverſaries diminiſh, their hopes returned, and 

their courage was renewed, 

III. The condition both of the Neſtorians and 

Monophy ſites was much more flouriſhing under 
5 the Saracens, who were now become lords of the 
in | eaſt, than it had been hitherto under the Chriſtian 
d, emperors, or even the Perſian monarchs. Theſe 
* two ſects met with a diſtinguiſhed protection from 
(0 their new maſters, while the Greeks ſuffered. 
its 


under the ſame ſceptre all the rigours of perſecu- 


he tion and baniſhment, JzsviaBas, the ſovereign 
of pontif of the Neſtorians, concluded a treaty firſt 
nd with ManomeT, and afterwards with Omar, by 
ied which he obtained many ſignal advantages for his 
ith ſect [z]. There is yet extant a Teftamentary Di- 
nd ploma of ManomerT, in which he promilcs and 
urs bequeaths to the Chriſtians, in his dominions, 
hall the quiet and undiſturbed enjoyment of their reli- 
Our gion, together with their temporal advantages and 
: poſſeſſions. Some learned men have, indeed, 
op- called in queſtion the authenticity of this deed 
was it is however certain, that the Mahometans una- 
and nimouſly acknowledge it to be genuine [k&]. Ac- 
con- cordingly, the ſucceſſors of ManomeT in Perſia 
m0- employed the Neſtorians in the moſt important 
„the affairs, 
&s i] Jos. $1Mox. AszMAnx1 Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. 
tally WHY tom. 111. part II. p. 94. 
aces, [+] This famous Teſament of Ma HOH was brought from 


your, ¶ the eaſt, during the laſt century, by Paciricus SCALIGER, a 
w enal Capochin monk, and was publiſhed firſt in Arabic and Latin 
50 k at Paris by GaBR1EL SION ITA, A. D. 1630; afterwards in 
ce Latin by the learned FABRICIUs, A. D. 1638; and alſo by 
INCKELMAN, A. D. 1690. See Hens, HoTTINGER. Hiſt. 
. but O ent. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 237. AsEMANN1 Bibl, Orient. 
Fat. tom. iii, part II. p. 95. Renaunport, Hiftor. Patriar- 

11 She char. Alexandr. p. 168. They who, in conformity with the 
1nd, inion of Gaor 1 vs, reject this Teſtament, ſuppoſe it forged 
1 by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to ſoften the 
Mahometan yoke under which they groaned, and to render 

33 their deſpotic maſters leſs ſevere. Nor is this repreſentation 

| ol the matter at all incredible; for it is certain, thatthemonks 
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I and ſuffered the patriarch of that ſeCt only, to reſide 
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in the kingdom of Babylon [/]. The Monophy. 
ſites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal degree cf 
favour and protection. AMRUus, having made 
himſelf maſter of Alexandria in the year 644, fixed 
Bexjamin, the pontif of the Monophy ſites, in 
the epiſcopal reſidence of that noble city; and 
from this period, the Melchites Cm] were without 
a biſhop for almoſt a whole century [x]. 


of mount $:zai formerly ſhewed an edit of Manor of the 
fame nature with the one now under conſideration, which they 
pretend was drawn up by him while he was yet in a private 
ſtation. This edict was extremely advantageous to them, and 
was, undoubtedly, an artful piece of forgery. The fraud was 
Plain: but the Mahometans, in conſequence of their igno- 
rance and ſtupidity, believed it to be a genuine producten 
of their chief, and continve ſtill in the ſame opinion. There 
is an account of this fraud given by CanTIMER,in his Hiſlcire 
d: Þ Empire Ottoman, tom. ii. p. 269. The argument 1nere- 


fore M hich Re N Au Dor and others draw in favour of the Te/a- 


ment in queſtion, from the acknowledgment which the Mabo— 
metans makeof its authenticity, is of little or no weight; ſince 
the Mahometans of all others are the moſt liable to be deceived 
in things of this nature, by their groſs and unparalleled igno- 
rance. On the other hand, ſeveral of the arguments uſed by 
thoſe, who deny theauthenticity of this Tefament, are equal] 
,unſatisfaftory; that, particularly, which is drawn from the 
difference that there is between the ſtyle of this deed and that 
of the Alcoran, proves abſolutely nothing at all: fince it is not 
eſſential to the genuineneſs of this 'Teſtament to ſuppoſe it 
penned by Manomer himſelf, becauſe the impoſtor might 
have employed a ſecretary to compoſe it. But let this 7% 
ment be genuine or ſpurious, it is undeniably certain that its 
contents were true; ſince many learned men have fully proved, 
that MAHoMerT, at his firſt ſetting out, prohibited, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, the commiſſion of all ſorts of injuries 
againſt the Chriſtians, and eſpecially the Neſtorians. 
[7] Ass MANN I, I. c. p. 97. Eusg BE RENAU D. Hiſtir. 
Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 163. 169. 
la] The Melchites were thoſe Chriſtians in Syria, Ez!» 
and the Levant, who, though not Greeks, followed the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Greek church. They were called 
Melchites, i. e. Royaliſts, by their adverſaries, by way of fe- 
proach, on account of their implicit ſubmiſſion to the edict of 
the emperor Marc1an, in favour of the council of CHalcedin. 
[=] Euszs, Renaud. Hit, Patriarch, Alexandr. p. 168. 


8, — + > Though 


Cup. V. Diviſions and Herefies, 
IV. Though the Greek church was already c = Nr. 


torn aſunder by the moſt lamentable diviſions, yet 
its calamities were far from being at an end. 

new ect aroſe, A. D. 639, under the reign of the 
emperor Her AacLrus, which, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, excited ſuch violent commotions as en- 
gaged the eaſtern and weſtern churches to unite 
their forces in order to its extinction, The ſource 
of this tumult was an unſeaſonable plan of peace 
and union. HER ACL us, conſidering, with pain, 
the detriment which the Grecian empire had ſuf- 
fered by the migration of the perſecuted Neſto- 
rians, and their ſettlement in Perſia, was ardently 
deſirous of re-uniting the Monophyfites to the 
boſom of the Greek church, left the empire ſhould 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. 
Purſuant to this idea, he held a conference during 
the Perſian war, A. D. 622, with a certain perſon 
named Paul, a man of great credit and au- 
thority among the Armenian Monophy ſites ; and 
another, at Hierapolis, in the year 629, with 
ATHANASIUS, the Catholic or biſhop of that ſect, 
upon the methods that ſeemed moſt proper to re- 
ſtore tranquillity and concord to a divided church. 
Both theſe perſons aſſured the emperor, that they 
who maintained the doctrine of one nature, might 
be induced to receive the decrees of the council 
of Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate their con- 
troverſy with the Greeks, provided that the latter 
would give their aſſent to the truth of the follow- 
ing propoſition, viz. that in Jesvs CHr1sT there 
was, after the union of the two natures, but one will, 
and one operation. Her acLivs communicated this 
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matter to Sxzo ius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


who was a Syrian by birth, and whoſe parents ad- 
hered to the doctrine of the Monophyſites. This 
prelate gave it as his opinion, that the doctrine 
of one will and one operation, after the union of the 
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two natures, might be ſafely adopted without the 
leaſt injury to truth, or the ſmalleſt detriment to 
the authority of the council of Chalcedon. In con- 


ſequence of this, the emperor publiſhed an edit, 
A. D. 630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, 


by this act of authority, to reſtore peace and con- 
cord both in church and ſtate [o]. : 

V. The firſt reception of this new project was 
promiſing, and things ſeemed to go on ſmoothly, 
For though ſome eccleſiaſtics refuſed ſubmitting 


to the imperial edi, yet Cyrus and ATHana- 


S1vs, the patriarchs of Alexandria and Anticch, 
received. it without heſitation z and the ſee of Je 


ruſalem was at that time vacant{[p]. As to the 


Roman pontif, he was entirely overiooked in the 
matter, as his conſent was not conſidered as at all 
neceſſary in an affair that related only to the eaſt- 
ern church. In the mean time, Cyrus, who had 
been promoted by Her acitivs from the ſee of 
Phaſis to that of Alexandria, aſſembled a council, 
by the ſeventh decree of which, the doctrine of 
Monothelitiſm, or one will, which the emperor 
had introduced by the edict already mentioned, 
was ſolemnly confirmed. This new modification 
of the doctrine of the council of Chalcedon, which 
ſeemed to bring it nearer to the Eutychian ſyſ- 
tem, had the deſired effect upon the Monothe- 
lites, and induced great numbers of them, who 
were diſperſed in Egypt, Armenia, and other re- 


mote provinces, to return into the boſom of the 


church, They, however, explained the per- 
plexed and ambiguous doctrine of one will in 


Lo] The authors, who have written concerning this ſect, 


are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FaBR1Civs, in his Bib/ioth- 
rc. vol. x. p. 204. The account which I have here given 
of them is drawn from the fountain head, and is ſupported 


by the beſt authorities. 


L/]; See LEeQUiE N, Oriens Coriflianus, tom. iii. P- 264. | 
| CHRIST, 
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Cnr1sT, in a manner peculiar to themſelves, and © ENT. 
0 not quite conformable to the true principles of pa II. 
- their ſect. — 
, VI. This ſmiling proſpect of peace and con- The oppo- 
, cord was, however, but tranſitory, and was un- a. 


le happily ſucceeded by the moſt dreadful tumults 
excited by a monk of Paleſtine, whoſe name was 
as SopHRONIUS. This monk, being preſent at the 
J. council aſſembled at Alexandria by Cvkus, in the 
ig year 633, had violently oppoſed the decree, which 
confirmed the doctrine of one will in CHRIST. 
His oppoſition, which, was then treated with con- 
tempt, became more formidable the following 
year; when, raiſed to the patriarchal ſee of Je- 
ruſalem, he ſummoned a council, in -which the 
Monothelites were condemned as heretics, who 
revived and propagated the Eutychian errors con- 
cerning the mixture and confuſion of the two 
natures in CRRIS H . Multitudes, alarmed at the 
cry of hereſy raiſed by this ſeditious monk, 
adopted his ſentiments; but it was Hoxorvs, 
the Roman pontif, that he laboured principally 
to gain over to his fide. His efforts, however, 
were vain : for SerG1vs, the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tmople, having informed Hoxor1us, by a lon 
and artful letter, of the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
determined that pontif in favour of the doctrine, 
which maintained one will and one operation in 
CarrsT[g]. Hence aroſe thoſe obſtinate con- 


I] The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their 
art and induſtry to repreſent the conduct of Honor1vs in ſuch 
a manner, as to ſave his pretended infallibility from the charge 
of error in a queſtion of ſuch importance. (See, among others, 
Harouty, De Sacramento altaris, which is publiſhed in his 
Opera Selecta, p. 255.) And, indeed, it is eaſy to find both 
matter of We Fo and defence in the caſe of this pontif. On 
the one hand, it would appear that he himſelf knew not his 
own ſentiments, nor attached any preciſe and definite mean- 
ug to the expreſſions he uſed in the courſe of this controverſy. 
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teſts, which rent the church into two ſects, and 
the ſtate into two factions. ; | 

VII. In order to put an end to thele commo- 
tions, Her AcLius iſſued out, in the year 630, 
the famous edict compoſed by SerG1vs, and 
called the Ebeſis, or expoſition of the faith, in 
which all controverſies upon the queſtion wht 
in CHRIST there was one, or two operations, were 
ſtrictly prohibited, though in the ſame edict the 
doEtrine of one will was plainly inculcated. A 
conſiderable number of the eaſtern biſhops de. 


_ clared their aſſent to this new law, which was alſo 


the emperor ConsTans, by the 


ſubmiſſively received by their chief PyRxRHUs 
who, upon the death of SerG1vs in the year 639, 
was raiſed to the ſee of Conſtantinople. In the 
welt, the caſe was quite different. Jonx, the 
fourth Roman pontif of that name, aſſembled a 
council at Rome A. D. 639, in which the Eb: 
was rejected, and the Monothelites condemned, 
Nor was this all: for in the progreſs of this con- 
teſt, a new edit, known by the name of Type or 
Formulary, was publiſhed, in the year 648, by 
advice of Paul 
of Conſtantinople Ir], by which the EAbeſis was 
ſuppreſſed, and the contending parties com- 
manded to terminate their diſputes concerning the 


On the other hand, it is certain, that he gave itas his opinion, 
that in CHRIST there was but one will and one operation. It 
was for this that he was condemned in the council of Confar- 
tinople, and he muſt of conſequence be undoubtedly a heretic, 
If it is true, that general councils cannot err. See Boss ver, 
in his Defence of the Declaration made by the Gallican Clergy 
in the year 1682, concerning Ecclefiaſtical power, pars II. lib. 
xii. cap. xxi. p. 182. See alſo Basxace, Hiſtoire ge I'Egli/e 
tom. i. p. 391, _ 

& [7] It is proper to obſerve here, that Pavr, who was 
a Monothelite in his heart, and had maintained the Ectheſis 
with great zeal, fell upon this prudent meaſure with a view 
to appeaſe the Roman pontif and the African biſhops, who 
were incenſed againſt him to the higheſt degree on account 
of his attachment to the doctrine of on- with, | 
| | 084 
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one will, and the one operation in CHRIST, by ob- c E x 4. 
ſerving a profound ſilence upon that difficult and pr il. 
ambiguous ſubject. This filence, which was ſo⁊y 
wiſely commanded in a matter which it was im- 

poſſible to determine to the ſatisfaction of the 
contending patties, appeared highly criminal to 

the angry and contentious monks. They, there- 

fore, excited Max ri, biſhop of Rome, to oppoſe 

his authority to an edict, which hindered them 

A from propagating ſtrife and contention in the 


le church; and their importunities had the deſired 

10 effect ; for this prelate, in a council of an hun- 

V5, dred and five biſhops, aſſembled at Rome, A. D. 

39, 649, condemned both the E#bhe/fs and the Type, 

the though without any mention of the names of the 

the emperors who had publiſhed thoſe edicts, and 

da thundered out the moſt dreadful anathemas againſt 

beſi the Monothelites and their patrons, who were ſo- 
ned. lemaly conſigned to the devil and his angels. 1 
con VIII. The emperor Coxsraxs, juſtly irritated The fixtt 
he Of at theſe haughty and impudent proceedings of £24 
by MazTin, who treated the imperial laws with ſuch 

aul 


tontempt, ordered him to be ſeized and carried 
into the iſle of Naxos, where he was kept ptiſoner 
a whole” year. This order, which was followed 
with much cruel treatment, was executed by 
CatLioPas, exarch of Nah, in the year 640.3, and 
pine WY it the ſame time, Maxituus, the ringleader of 
aer the ſeditious monks, was baniſhed to Bizyca; 
neretic, WY and other rioters of the ſame tribe were differently K 
55017: puniſhed in proportion to the part they ated in 1 
: Cl-1;) UF this rebellion. Fic refolute proceedings ren- 5 


com- 


g the 


10% dered Euorxtus and VIrAL TAM us, the ſucceeding | il 
biſhops of Rome, more moderate and prudent than 1 
bo un Weir predecefior had been ; Eſpecially che latter, A 
Kabeln BY who received. Consxaus, upon his arrival at Rome 4 
a view ” : $, 4, , b 3 1 on © is 
+, wo in the year 663, with rhe higheſt marks of diſfirie= _ I 
account WF don and a, and uſed” the wiſeſt precautions 4 
| to prevent the” flame of that unhappy controverly 4 
6 Vor II. 3 from 
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E N r. from breaking out a ſecond time. And thus, for 

pA Hl. ſeveral years, it appeared to be extinguiſhed; but 

— it was ſo only in appearance; it was a lurking 

flame, which ſpread itſelf ſecretly, and gave rea- 

Ion to thoſe who examined things with attention, 

to dread new combuſtions both in church and 

ſtate. To prevent theſe, ConsTanTixnE Poco- 

NATUS, the ſon of CoxsrAxs, purſuant to the ad- 

vice of AcaTRo, the Roman pontif, ſummoned, 

in the year 680, the ſixth general or ecumenical 

council, in which he permitted the Monothelites 

and pope Honox1vs himſelf to be ſolemnly con- 

demned in preſence of the Roman legates, who 
repreſented As ATrHO in that aſſembly, and con- 

firmed the ſentence pronounced by the council, 

by the ſanction of penal laws enacted againſt ſuch 

as pretended to oppoſe it. 

A moft IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate 
ache of account of the ſentiments of thoſe who were called 
elt. Monothelites; nor is it eaſy to point out the ob- 
 ...._ JeRtions of their adverſaries. Neither of the con- 
rending parties expreſs themſelves conſiſtently 

with what ſeem to have been their reſpective opi- 

nions; and they both diſavow the errors with 

which they reciprocally charge each other; The 
following obſervations contain the cleareſt notion 

we can form of the ſtate of this ſubtile controverly. 

1. The Monothelites declared that they had no 
connection with the Eutychians and Monophy- 

ſites ; but maintained, in oppoſition to theſe two 

ſects, that in 'CHrisT there were two diſtinct na- 

tures, which were ſo united, though without the 

leaſt mixture or confuſion, as to form by their 

union only one perſon. 2. They acknowledged 

that the ſoul of CHRIST was endowed with a will 

or faculty of volition; which it {till retained after 

fits union with the divine nature. For they taught 

that CHR1sT was not only perfect God, but allo 

perfect man: from whence it followed, — 

ou 
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r foul was endowed with the faculty of volition, c E N T. 
3. They denied that this faculty of volition in the pr 1. 
foul of CHRIST, was abſolutely unactive, main- —— 
taining, on the contrary, that it co- operated with 
the divine will. 4. They, therefore, in effect, 
attributed to our Lord two wills, and theſe more- 
over operating and active. 5. They however 
affirmed, that, in a certain ſenſe, there was in 
Chaisr but one will and one manner of opera- 
tion. 3 - 

X. We muſt not indeed imagine, that all, who Diferene 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Monothelites, ang t 
were unanimous in their ſentiments with reſpect {. 
to the points now mentioned. Some, as appears 
from undoubted teſtimonies, meant no more than 
this, that the two wills in CHRIST were one, i. e. 
in perfect harmony; that the human will was in 
perpetual conformity with the divine, and was, 
conſequently, always holy, juſt, and good; in 
which opinion there is. nothing reprehenfible. 
Others, approaching nearer to the ſentiments of 
the Monophyſites, imagined that the two wills or 
faculties of volition in CHR Is were blended into 
one, in that Which they called the per/onal union: 
acknowledging, at the ſame time, tnat the di- 
ſtinction between theſe two wills was perceivable 
by reaſon, and that it was alſo neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh carefully in this matter. The greateſt part 
of this ſect, and thoſe who were alſo the moſt re- 
markable for their ſubtilty and penetration, were 
of opinion, that the human will of CHRIST was 
the inſtrument of the divine; or, in other words, 
never operated or acted of itſelf, but was always 
ruled, influenced, and impelled by the divine 
will, in ſuch a manner, however, that when it 
was once ſet in motion, it decreed and operated 
with the ruling principle. The doctrine of one 
will and one operation in CnRISr, which the 4 

| O 2 M,/ůnothelites 'Þ 
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le 


VII. - I . 
Paz T, Il, ſtinacy, was a natural conſequence of this hy- 
potheſis; ſince the operation of an inſtrument 


and of the being who employs it, is one ſimple 
operation, and not two diſtinct operations or 
energies. According to this view of things, the 
Eutychian doctrine was quite out of the queſtion; 
and. the only point of controverſy to be deter- 
mined, was, whether the human will in Cazisr 
was a ſelf-moving faculty determined by its own 
internal impulſe; or whether, on the contrary, it 
derived all its motion and operations from the 
divine? 
In the mean time, we may learn from this con- 
troverſy, that nothing is more precarious and 
nothing more dangerous and deceitful, than that 
religious peace and concord which are founded 
upon ambiguous doctrines, and cemented by ob- 
{cure and equivocal propoſitions, . or articles of 
faith. The partiſans of the council of Chalcedon 
endeavoured. to enſnare the Monophyſites, by 
propoſing their doctrine in a manner that admitted 
of a double explication; and by this imprudent 
8 of cunning, that ſhewed fo little reverence 
or the truth, they involved both church and ſtate 
in tedious and lamentable diviſions. | 
XI. The doctrine of the, Monothelites, con- 
demned and exploded by the council of Conſtan- 
tinople, found a place of refuge among the Mar- 
daites, a people who inhabited the mounts Liba- 
nus and Antilibanus, and who, about the concluſion 
of this century, were called Maronites, after Ma- 
ro their firſt biſhop, a name which they ſtill 
retain, None of the ancient writers give any cer- 
tain account of the firſt perſon who inſtructed 
theſe Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites; it is probable, however, from ſeveral 
Eircumitances, that it was Joum Manko, whole 


name 


F « as a Aa 71— 


e Kone Ht ©, put 


tute of authority [f]. 
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teſtimony of Tyr1vs and other unexceptionable 
witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, 
and that is, that the Maronites retained the opi- 


nions of the Monothelites until the twelfth cen- 


tury, when abandoning and renouncing the doc- 
trine of one will in CHRIST, they were re- admitted, 
in the year 1182, to the communion of the Ro- 
man church. The moſt learned of the modern 
Maronites have left no method unemployed to 
defend their church againſt this accuſation ; they 
have laboured to prove, by a variety of teſtimo- 
nies, that their anceſtors always perſevered in the 
Catholic faith, in their attachment to the Roman 
pontif, without ever adopting the qoctrine either 


of the Monophyfires or Monothelites. But all 


their efforts are inſufficient to prove the truth of 
theſe afſerrions to ſuch as have any acquaintance 
with the hiſtory of the church and the records of 
ancient times; for to all ſuch the teſtimonies they 
allege will appear abſolutely fictitious and deſti- 


XII. 
[5] This eccleſiaſtic received the name of Ma RO, from his 


having lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent 
of S:, Maro, upon the borders of the Orentes, before his ſet- 
tlement among the Mardaites of mount Libanus. Foran ample 
account of this prelate, ſee Jos, Simon AsSEMANNI Bill fo. 


bee. Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. 


[:] The cauſe of the Maronites has — pleaded by the 
writers of that nation, ſuch as ABRaHam ECHELLENSIS,Ga- 
BRIEL SIONITA, and others; but the moſt ample defence of 
their uninterru pted orthodoxywas made by Fa us us NaIx ox, 
partly in his Diſſertatio de origine, nomine, ac religione Mario- 
zitarum, publiſhed at Rome, A. D. 1679, and partly in his 
Euoplia fidei Catholice ex Syrorum et C 7 Monument is, 


12 in the ſame city A. D. 1624. None of the learned, 
1owever, were perſuaded by his arguments except Pact 
and La Roc, of whom the latter has given us, in his 
Voyage de Syrie et de Montliban, tom. ii. p. 28—128, a long 
dee Critica Baronia na ad A. 694. | 
| 03 diſſertation 


name they had adopted {s]. One thing, indeed, e x N T. 
we know, with the utmoſt certainty, from the 5 Nn 
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XII. Neither the ſixth general council, in 
which the Monothelites were condemned, nor the 
fifth, which had been aſſembled in the preceding 
century, had determined any thing concerning 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline or religious ceremonies. 
To ſupply this defect, a new aſſembly of biſhops 
was held purſuant to the order of JusTiN1an II. 
in a ſpacious hall of the imperial palace called 
Trullus, i. e. Cupola, from the form of the build- 
ing. This council, which met A. D. 692, was 
called Quiniſextum, as we had occaſion to obſerve 
formerly, from its being conſidered, by the 


| Greeks, as a ſupplement to the fifth and fixth 


c2cumenical councils, and as having given to the 
acts of theſe aſſemblies the degree of perfection 
which they had hitherto wanted, There are yet 
extant an hundred and two laws, which were en- 
acted in this council, and which related to the ex- 
ternal celebration of divine worſhip, the govern- 
ment of the church, and the lives and manners of 
Chriſtians. Of theſe there are ſix, which are di- 
ametrically oppoſite. to ſeveral opinions and rites 
of the Romiſh church; for which reaſon the Ro- 
man pontifs have refuſed to adopt, without re- 
ſtriction, the deciſions of this council, or to reckon 
it in the number of thoſe called zcumenical, though 


diſſertation ccncerning the origin of the Maronites. Even the 
learned Ass MAN Nus, himſelf a Maronite, and who has ſpared 
no pains to defend his nation * againſt the reproach in queſ- 
tion, acknowledges ingenuouſly, that, among the arguments 
uſed by Na1ron and others in favour of the Maronites, there 
are a great many deſtitute of force. See Jo. Moki us, De 
Ordinat. Sacris, p. 380. Rica. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique des 
Chretiens Orientaux, chap. xiii. p. 146. Eugzy. RENAU bor, 
Hiſtoria Patriarchar. Alexandrinor. p. 149. and Pref. ad Li- 
turgias Orientales. Le Brun, Explication de la Meſſe, tom. 
Ii. p. 626. Pary/. 1726. The arguments of the contending 
arties are enumerated impartially, in ſuch a manner as leaves 
the decifion to the reader, by Ls Quizen, in his Oriens 
Chriftianus, tom. iii. p. 10. © ps MR 
© # See Bibliotb. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i. p. 496. 
| they 
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worthy of applauſe [. 


10 See FRA Nc. Paci Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. i. p. 
8 


485. Car18T. Lurus, Diſſertat. de Concilio Trulliano, in No- 
ti: et Diſſertat. ad Concilia, tom. iii. opp. p. 168. The Ro- 
man Catholics reject the following decifions of this council: 
1. The fifth canon, which approves of the eighty-five apoſto- 
lical canons commonly attributed to CLEMENT. 2. The 
thirteenth canon, which allows the prieſts to marry. 3. The 
ffty-fifth canon, which condemns the ſabbath faſt, that was an 
inſtitution of the Latin church. 4. The fixty-ſeventh canon, 
which preſcribes the moſt rigorous abſtinence from blood 
and things ſtrangled. 5. The eighty-ſecond canon, which 
prohibits the repreſenting Cyz1sT under the image of a 
lamb. 6. The thirty-fixth canon, concerning the equal rank 
and authority of the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
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„ 


CHAPTER I. 


Cmcerning the proſperous events which happened to 
the church during this century. | 


. HILE the Mahometans were infeſting 

with their arms, and adding to their 
conqueſts, the moſt flouriſhing provinces of Alia, 
and obſcuring, as far as their influence could ex- 
tend, the luſtre and glory of the riſing church, 
de Neſtorians of Chaldea were carrying the lamp 
df Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous nations, 
called Scythians by the ancients, and by the mo- 
ferns, Tartars, who, independent on the Sara- 
cen yoke, had fixed their habitations within the 
imits of mount Inaus [a]. It is now well known, 


[> [a] The ſouthern regions of Scythbia were divided by the 
iicients (to whom the northern were unknown) into three 
pats, namely, Scythia within, and Scythia beyond Imaus, and 
armatia. It is of the firſt of theſe three that Dr. Mosnei 
peaks as enlightened at this time with the knowledge of the 
doſpel; and it com prehended 7 eee and Mongal, the het, 
It Zagata, Kalmuc and Nogaian T artary, which were peopled 
Ihe Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs, and Maſlagetes, 
ut to mention the land of Siberia, Samoiedes, and Nova 
la, which were uninhabited in ancient times. 
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Cc EN T. that Tiuorhzus, the Neſtorian pontif, who ha 
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The Ger- 
mans con- 
verted by 
Boniface, 


Jesu, whom he had conſecrated biſhop, firſt the 


Chriſtianity enjoyed in theſe vaſt regions, not. 


miniſtry it was propagated, and ſupported, were 


find many nations that were as yet unenlightened 


Franks, with a few other provinces) lay buri 
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but all 
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been raiſed to that dignity A. D. 778, converted 
to the Chriſtian faith, by the miniſtry of Sucha 


Gelz and Dailamites, by whom a part of Hyrcaui 
was inhabited; and afterwards, by the labours d 
other miſſionaries, the reſt of the nations, who 
had formed ſettlements in Hyrcania, Bafria, Mar: 
giana, and Sogdia [O]. It is alſo certain, that 


withſtanding the violent attacks of the Mahome 
tans to which it was ſometimes expoſed, the ad. 
vantages of a firm and ſolid eſtabliſhment for a 
long courſe of ages ; while the biſhops, by whole 


all conſecrated by the ſole authority of the Neſte 
rian pontif. r_ 
II. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we 


with the knowledge of the goſpel. Almoſt al 
the Germans (if we except the Bavarians, vb er 
had embraced Chriſtianity under THEODOoRIe, 0 
THitRky, the ſon of CLovis, and the ealter! 


in the groſſeſt darkneſs of Pagan ſuperſtition 
Many attempts were made, by pious and holy 
men, to infuſe the truth into the minds of thek 
favage Germans; and various efforts were uſe 
for the ſame purpoſe by kings and princes, whol 
intereſt it was to propagate a religion that was f 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of thei 
warlike nations; but neither the attempts of piou 
zeal, nor the efforts of policy, were attended wii 
ſucceſs. This great work was, however, effecte 
in this century, by the miniſtry of WIxFRI, er 
| FR J An; 
ta learne 
rum 4 
7772. Se 
EV, tom, 
Nitro 


[3] Tromis Marcenars, Hiforie Monaſtice, lib. li: 
Jos. Sim. Ass EMANNI Bibliotheca Orient. Vatic. tom, i 
pars 1. p. 491. See alſo this latter work, tom. iii. pars! 
Cap, ix. $5. p. 478. | „ 
* Benedictin 


2 N 
braedictine monk, born in England of illuſtrious © EN Ty 1190 
{Wparents, and afterwards known by the name of Parr t. | 
bora. This famous eccleſiaſtic, attended —— it! 
by two companions of his pious labours, / paſſed [1 
, over. into Friefland, A. D. 715, to preach the Ys 


goſpel to the people of that country, but this firſt 
itempt was unfucceſsful; and a war breaking out 
between RapBop, the king of that country, and 
CnakLESs Max TEL, our zealous miſſionary re- 
turned ta Exgland. He reſumed, however, his 
pious undertaking in the year 719 and being ſo- 
kmnly impowered, by the Roman pontif GR E- 


a ” as *w- Sig — — 


wn Ou K p —_— 1 
- 9 = 
— x , hee os — ww gt wy Sat ae ae cole ISS 
* — 2 
— 


upicious protection of CanLOMAN and Prix, 


r cozy II. to preach the goſpel nat only in Friefland, i 
oe bot all over Germany, he performed the functions £19 
f-a Chriſtian teacher among the Thuringians, 1 
ſtoriedlanders, and Heſſians, with conſiderable ſuc- T4 
els ſel. Jorg fs ; Full. I, 140 
It This eminent miſſionary was, in the year Overpiom 'b 
23, conſecrated - biſhop by Grecory II. who this famous 4.34 
hanged.the name of WinrriD: into that of Bo- and his 20. 1 
Face; ſeconded alſa by the powerful protec- nenn 11 14 
on, and encouraged by the liberality of CMARLES church. 41 
MazTEL, mayor of the palace to Cnilperc king F440 
France, he: reſumed. his miniſterial labours 1 157 
among the Heſſians and Thuringians, and finiſhed 15 
oa glory the taſk he had undertaken, in which he 1 N Tl 
the eeeived conſiderable aſliftance from a number of ll 1 
vicious and learned men, who repaired to him from 41788 
(ho and and France, As the Chriſtian churches l 
as M ercted by Boxiracz were too numerous to be FRA 
the @MOverned by one. biſhop, this prelate was advan- | "FR 
piouied-to-the dignity of archbiſhop, in the year 738, Þ ? 
waer Garcon III. by whoſe authority, and the 4 1 


le] An ample account of this eminent man is to be found 


ia learned diſſertation of Gubg ius, De S. Bonifacio Ger- 8 | 

rum Apoſtolo, publiſhed in 4to at Helnſtad in the year | 
z. See alſo Jo. AL. Fasrici Biblioth. Latina medii 2 1 | 
EV, tom. i. p. 709. Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 92+ | 5084 
ABLLLON, in Annalibus Benedictinis, &c. 114 


the 


206 The External His rox v of the Cnvncy, Cu 
CEN r. the ſons of CHARLES MARTEL, he founded, ij ul 
PIA I. Germany, the biſhoprics of Wurtzbourg, Bure = 

bourg, Erfurt, and Aichſtadt : to which he added, 1 
in the year 744, the famous monaſtery of Fulda 
His laſt promotion, and the laſt recompence d of t 
his aſſiduous labours in the propagation of the WF ©" 
truth, was his advancement to the archiepiſcopl mn 
ſee of Mentz, A. D. 746, by ZachAkv, biſhop 
of Rome, by whom he was, at the ſame time, Ban 
created primate of Germany and Belgium. In his FR" 
old age, he returned again to Friefland, that he and 
might finiſh his miniſtry in the ſame place where 
he had entered farſt upon its functions: but his buon 
iety was ill rewarded by that barbarous people, 


y whom he was murdered in the year 755; We { 
while fifty eccleſiaſtics, who accompanied him in id 
this voyage, ſhared the ſame unhappy fate. — 
The judg- IV. BoxirAcz, on account of his miniſterial 1 
ment w* labours and holy exploits, was diſtinguiſhed by g 1 
concerning the honourable title of the Apoſtle of the Germans 0 
ib & Bo. nor, if we conſider impartially the eminent ſer- f b 
nifac. vices he rendered to Chriſtianity, will this tit wy 
appear to have been undeſervedly beſtowed, But ay 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this eminent pre- mo 
late was an apoſtle of modern faſhion, and had, e 
in many reſpects, departed from the excellent 4 10 
model exhibited in the conduct and miniſtry of a 5 
the primitive and true apoſtles, Beſides his zeal , 
for the glory and authority of the Roman pontih = 
which equalled, if it did not ſurpaſs, his zeal for 115 
the ſervice of CarisT, and the propagation 0 ali 
his religion [4], many other things unworthy of , 0 s 
[4] The French BenediQine monks ingenuouſly confeſsthal alty ; 
Boxiyac was an over-zealous partiſan of the Roman pon 
nd attributed more authority to him than was juſt and fittings le] 
heir words, in their Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. .. 10. C 
p. 106. are as follows: Il exprime ſon devouement pour | val 
« S. Siege en des termes qui ne ſont pas aflez proportiones Auron 
« la dignite du caractere epiſcopal.” _ ITY 


truly 


Fae. IJ. Proſperons Events; 
In combating the Pagan ſuperſtitions, he did not 


ralds of the goſpel gained ſuch victories in behalf 
of the truth; but often employed violence and 


i terror, and ſomerimes artifice and fraud, in order 
4 to multiply the number of Chriſtians. His epi/- 
| tles, moreover, diſcover an imperious and arro- 
gat temperz a cunning and inſidious turn of 
nad; an exceſſive zeal for increaſing the honours 
Wi and pretenſions of the ſacerdoral order; and a 
be profound ignorance of many things of which the 
re ; 

1 knowledge was abſolutely neceſſary in an apoſtle, 
1 and particularly of the true nature and genius of 
„ue Chriſtian religion. 

oo V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been 


now ſpeaking, was not the only Chriſtian miniſter, 
who attempted to deliver the German nations from 
the miſerable bondage of Pagan ſuperſtition ; ſe- 
veral others ſignalized their zeal in the ſame laud- 


* able and pious. undertaking, Cox BIN IAN, a 
1 French Benedictine monk, after having laboured 
Bat with vaſt aſſiduity and fervour in planting” the 
0 polpel among the Bavarians, and other countries, 
[ l became biſhop of Frigſingen [e]. FIR MIN, a Gaul 


by birth, preached the goſpel under various kinds 


1 of ſuffering and oppoſition in Alſatia, Bavaria, 
* and Helvetia, now Switzerland, and had inſpection 
nt wer a conſiderable number of monaſteries [F]. 
1 fo Lizum, an Engliſhman, laboured with the moſt 
090 ardent zeal and aſſiduity to engage the fierce and 
h of oo berlike Saxons, and alſo the Frieſlanders, Belgz, 


and other nations, to receive the light of Chriſti- 
anity; but his miniſtry was attended with very 


le] Baronivs, Annal. Eccle/. tom. viii. ad An. Decxvi. 
lo. Car, MartcugLBeck, Hiftorie Frifingenſis, tom. i. 

(/] Hexm, Bausch II Chronolagia Monaſter. German. p.30. 

NTON, Pact Critica in Annales Ba#tonii, tom. ii. ad An. 
deerix. 5 9. Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 124. 


little 


truly Chriſtian miniſter are laid to his charge. c E N r. 
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We External His rox v of the cnuncn: 


little fruit ['g]. We paſs over in ſilence ſeveral 
apoſtles of leſs fame; nor is it neceſſary to men. 
tion WitLiB:orD, and others of ſuperior repu- 


tation, who perſiſted now with great alacrity and 
conſtancy in the labours they had undertaken, in 


the preceding century, in order to the propaga- 
tion of divine truth. *_ | 
VI. A war broke out; at this time, between 


CHAKLEMAGNE. and the Saxons, which contri- 


buted much to the propagation: of Chriſtianity, 
though not by the force of a rational perſuaſion, 
The Saxons were, at this time, a numerous and 
formidable people, who inhabited a conſiderable 
part of Germany, and were engaged in perpetual 
quarrels with the Franks concerning their boun- 


Cana 


to di 
wars 
775 
who! 
aver 
Was 
attac 
was | 
rewal 
impe 
them 
reluct 
ror ſe 


daries and other matters of complaint. Hence . 
CHARLEMAGNE turned his arms againſt this power- able pa 
ful nation, A. D. 772, with a deſign, not only to WW princip 
ſubdue that ſpirit of revolt with which they had ſo Atte 
often troubled the empire, but alſo to abolih Wi gte 
their idolatrous worſhip, and engage them to Wi page of 
embrace. the Chriſtian religion, He hoped, by * Car 
their converſion, to vanquiſh their obſtinacy, . Fele 
imagining that the divine precepts of the goſpel WW ag, 
would aſſuage their impetuous and reſtleſs paſſions, Wi © tande 
mitigate their ferocity, and induce them to ſub- , er, 
mit more tamely to the government of the Franks. W:. nt: 
Theſe projects were great in idea, but difficult in WW nore zes 
execution; accordingly, the firſt attempt to con- than in 
vert the Saxons, after having ſubdued them, was iel, 
unſucceſsful, becauſe it was made, without the Ha 
aid of violence or threats, by the biſhops and n 4 
monks, whom the victor had left among that con - WW *r#/core, 
quered people, whoſe obſtinate attachment to ido- Me 1 
latry no arguments nor exhortations could over- renting © 
come. More forcible means were afterwards uſed . populi 
| * MIN1S 

ſz] Hucsaini Va S. Levin in Laux, Sur Vu two 
Sandor. d. 12. Nov. p. 277. Jo. MoLLE 1 Cimbria Litterata; A 246. a 
tom. it. p. 464. a 
* 9 . to OL, | 


Caae. I. Proſperous Events. 
| to draw them into the pale of the church, in the cz x T. 


wars which CHARLEMAGNE carried on, in the years 
776, 776, and 780, againſt that valiant people, 
whoſe love of liberty was exceſſive, and whoſe 
averſion to the reſtraints of ſacerdotal authority 
was inexpreſſible [5]. During theſe wars, their 
attachment to the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors 
was ſo warmly combated by the allurements of 
reward, by the terror of puniſhment, and by the 
imperious language of victory, that they ſuffered 
themſelves to be baptiſed, though with inward 
reluctance, by the miſſionaries, which the empe- 
ror ſent among them for that purpoſe (ij. Theſe 

| ſedi- 


[5] It will be proper here to tranſcribe, from the epiſtles 
of the famous Al cul x, once abbot of Canterbury, a remark- 
able paſſage, which will ſhew us the reaſons which contributed 
principally to give the Saxons an averſion to Chriſtianity, and 
at the ſame time expoſe the abſurd and prepoſterous manner 
of teaching uſed by the miſſionaries, who were ſent to convert 
them, This paſſage, in the civth eile, and the 1647th 
page of his works, is as follows:“ Si tanta inſtantid leve 
* CHRISTI jugum et onus ejus leve duriſſimo Saxonum po- 
* pulo prædicaretur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis 
* pro parviſſimis quibuſlibet culpis edictis neceſſitas exigeba- 
* tur, forte baptiſmatis ſacramenta non abhorrerent. Sint 
tandem aliquando DocToRES FIDEL APOSTOLICIS ERU- 
* DITI EXEMPLIS: fint PREDICATORES non PRADATO- 
* RES.” Here the reader may ſee a lively picture of the 
kind of apoſtles that flouriſhed at this time ; apoſtles who were 
more zealous in exacting tit bes, and extending their authority, 
than in propagating the ſublime truths and precepts of the 
poſpel, And yet theſe very apoſtles are ſaid to have wrought 
lopendous miracles. : 

li Arcuixus apud WirneLmuM MalmesBuR, Degeſtis 
um Anglorum, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. 
deriptores, Francefurti, A. D. 1601. editos. In this work we 
ind the following paſſage, which proves what we have ſaid 
With reſpect to the unworthy methods that were uſed in con- 
rerting the Saxons : ** Antiqui Saxones et omnes Freſonum 
© Populi, inſtante Rege CaroLo, alios PREIS et alios 
* MIN1s ſollicitantes ad fidem CHRIS converli ſunt.” See 
lo two paſſages in the Capitularia Regum Francor. tom. i. 
. 246. and 252. From the firſt of theſe paſſages we learn, 
hat thoſe of the Saxons who abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtte 
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CENT, ſeditions, indeed, were ſoon after renewed, and 
one's fomented by WIDEKIN D and ALBION, two of the 
| moſt valiant among the Saxon chiefs, who at. 
tempted to aboliſh the Chriſtian worſhip by the 
ſame violent methods which had contributed to 
its eſtabliſhment. But the courage and liberality 
of CHARLEMAGNE, alternately employed to ſup. 
preſs this new rebellion, engaged theſe chiefs to 


make a public and folemn profeſſion of Chriſtia. blo 
nity in the year 785, and to promiſe an adherence twe 
to that divine religion for the reſt of their days j. ma 
To prevent, however, the Saxons from renoun- to 
cing a religion which they had embraced with re- mig 
luctance, ſcveral biſhops were appointed to reſide chu 
among them, ſchools alſo were erected, and mo- this 
naſteries founded, that the means of inſtruction vail 
might not be wanting. The ſame precautions ed 


were employed among the Huns in Pannonia, to 
maintain in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity that 
fierce people, whom CHARLEMAGNE had convert- 


tions, were © reſtored to the liberty they had forfeited by the 
«« fate of arms, and freed from the obligation of paying tri- 
10 bute;” and in the ſecond, we find the following fevere law, 
that every Saxon, who contemptuouſly refuſed to receive 
te the ſacrament of baptiſm, and perſiſted in his adherence to 
«« Paganiſm, was to be puniſhed with death.” While ſuch 
rewards and puniſhments were employed in the cauſe of reli- 
gion, there was no occaſion for miracles to advance its pro- 
greſs, for theſe motives were ſufficient to draw all mankind to 
an hypocritical and external profefſion of the goſpel; but it i 
eaſy to imagine what ſort of Chriſtians the Saxons muft have 
been, who were dragoone& into the church in this abominable 
manner. Compare with the authors mentioned in this note, 
Lavxoius, De weteri more baptizandi Judiros et Infidtles, 
cap. v, vi. p. 703. tom. ii. Opp. part II. This author aſſures 
us that ApsIAN, the firſt Roman pontif of that name, bo- 
noured with his approbation CHRAALEMAGNE's method of 
_ converting the Saxons. 

[4] EGIxARNTus, De vita Careli M. ADam BREMENS!S, 
lib. i. cap. viii, See alſo the writers of the hiſtory and er- 
ploits of CHARLEMAGNE, Which are mentioned by Jo. ALB: 
FaBR1C1us, in his Bibliotheca Latina medii avi, tom. | 


p. 950. 
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ed to the faith, when, exhauſted and dejected by 
yarious defeats, they were no longer able to make 
head againſt his victorious arms, and choſe ra- 
ther to be Chriſtians than Faves [I]. 


VII. Succeeding generations, filled with a 
grateful ſenſe-of the famous exploits which Cyar- 
: LEMAGNE had performed in the ſervice of Chriſti- 
) anity, canonized his memory, and turned this 
. bloody warrior into an eminent ſaint, In the 
0 twelfth century FRRDENIe I, emperor of the Ro- 
. mans, ordered PASscHAL II. whom he had raiſed 
* to the pontificate, to enrol the name of this 
e- mighty conqueror among the tutelary ſaints of the 
le church [m]. And indeed CHARLEMAGNE merited 
0- this honour, according to the opinions which pre- 
on vailed at that period of time; for to have enrich- 
ns ed the clergy with large and magnificent dona- 
to tions [x], and to have extended the boundaries of 
hat the church, no matter by what methods, was then 
n- WJ conſidered as tht higheſt merit, and as a ſufficient 


pretenſion-to the honour of ſaintſbip. But in the 
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CENT, 
. 


PART I. 


— ——— 


The judg- 
ment we 
ought to 
form of the 
converſions 
made by 
Charle- 
magne: 


ho eſteem of thoſe, who judge of the nature and cha- 
Jaw, raters of ſanity by the deciſions of the goſpel 

ene Wi upon that head, the /ainted emperor will appear 

=» Wa veterly unworthy of that ghoſtly dignity. For, 

reli- not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, 

L. whoſe number counterbalanced that of his virtues, 

nd t0 


it is undeniably evident, that his ardent and ill- 


it is | 
abs conducted zeal for the converſion of the Huns, 


k have l x 

:nable WJ Frieſlanders, and Saxons, was more animated by 
- _ tie ſuggeſtions of ambition, than by a principle 
ngdelel, | 
1 [1] Vita S. Rudberti in HER RIC. Cox is II Ledtionibus an- 


fiquis, tom. iii. part II. p. 340. Pauli DeRRECENI Hiſtoria 
Ecclefie Reformat, in Hungar. et Tranſilvania a LAM iO edita, 
pars I, cap. ii. p. 10. 

(m] Vid. Hens. Canis11 Lectianes Antique, tom. iii. 
pars II. p. 207, WaLcail Diſſert. de Caroli Magni Canoni- 
Zatione, 3 

[#] Vid. CAROLIN Toftamentum in STEPH, BALUSI1I Capi- 
nba Regum Francor, tom. i. p. 487. 
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CEN T. of true piety; and that his main view in theſe 
PART 1. religious exploits was to ſubdue the converted 
—— nations under his dominion, and to tame them to 
his yoke, which they ſupported with impatience, 
and ſhook off by frequent revolts. It is, more. 
over, well known, that this boaſted ſaint made 
no ſcruple of ſeeking the alliance of the infidel 
Saracens, that he might be more effectually en. 
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abled to cruſh the Greeks, notwithſtanding their 

| profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion [o]. 
4 And of the VIII. The many and ſtupendous miracles, / 
: which are Which are ſaid to have been wrought by the h 
| been per. Chriſtian miſſionaries, who were ſent to conver . 
1 3 the barbarous nations, have loſt, in our times, ry 
7 tury. the credit they obtained in former ages. The oy 
| corrupt diſcipline that then prevailed, admitted 2 
| | of thoſe fallacious ſtratagems, which are very in- on 
þ properly called pious frauds ; nor did the heralds Se: 
of the goſpel think it at all unlayful to terrify o Wl +: 
allure to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity by fictitious G% 
=! prodigies, thoſe obdurate hearts, which they could * | 
I not ſubdue by reaſon and argument. It is not, wy 
ib | however, to be ſuppoſed, that all thoſe, who ac- af: 
| quired renown by their miracles, were charge- Th, 
1 able with this fanatical ſpecies of artifice and fraud. |: | 
i For as, on the one hand, thoſe i d ſu- be 
i as, , gnorant an op 
* perſtitious nations were diſpoſed to look upon, as th 
_ miraculous, every event which had an unuſual jos o 
8] aſpect; fo, on the other, the Chriſtian dottors oh 
j themſelves were ſo uninſtructed and ſuperficial, I 
_ ſo little acquainted with the powers of nature, man 
. and the relations and connections of things in their i , * 
| ordinary courſe, that uncommon events, however Wl the 
natural, were conſidered by them as miraculous 8 

interpoſitions of the Moſt High, This will ap- the | 

pear obvious to ſuch as, void of ſuperſtition and ; - 

[e] See Bazxace, Hiſteire des Juifi, tom. ix. cap, it 115 

P-. 40. ilds 

par- Veri. 
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artiality, read the An of the ſaints who flouriſhed e E W T. 
io this and the following centuries, VI. 
2 PART l. 
8 CHAP. 1. 
5 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to 
the church during this century, 


J. T HE eaſtern empire had now fallen from The Sara 


\ de⸗ 
its former ſtrength and grandeur, through cen, Wo 


the repeated ſhocks of dreadful revolutions,” and ters in the 
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a the confuming power of inteſtine calamities. The | 
1 throne was now become the ſeat of terror, inquie- 18 
5 tude and ſuſpicion; nor was any reign attended mg 
| with an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this cen- 4 
wi tury three emperors were dethroned, loaded with 4138 
* ignominy, and ſent into baniſhment. Under LxO 1 1 
hs the Iſaurian, and his ſon ConsTanTiNnE, ſurnamed ney 5 
* COPRONYMUS, aroſe that fatal controverſy about | 1 
5 the worſhip of images, which proved a ſource 1 
not, of innumerable calamities and troubles, and weak- 1 15 
i ened, almoſt incredibly, the force of the empire. ih {9 
* f Theſe troubles and diſſentions left the Saracens at 15 | 
* liberty to ravage the provinces of Afia and Africa, 4184 
*＋ to oppreſs the Greeks in the moſt barbarous man- FAST 
der, and to extend their territories and dominion { 1 
os n all ſides, as alſo to oppoſe every where the I 
deal progreſs of Chriſtianity, and, in ſome places, to Ws 
_ TOS: entirely, But the troubles of the Wi. 
tber Pre, and the calamities of the church, did not ns 
ak end here: for about the middle of this century, | 1.9 
ulous on were aſſailed by new enemies, ſtill more {i 148 
1 1 erce and inhuman than thoſe whoſe uſurpations HM 
" they had hitherto ſuffered. Theſe were the Turks, The berg. 1 
n A à tribe of the Tartars, or at leaſt their deſcend- — 185 £53 Mt 
PR ants, who, breaking forth from the inacceſſible . Þ 
wilds about mount Caucaſus, overſpread Colchis, Md 
par Veria, and Albania, ruſhed from thence into Ar- | Un: 
| F 3 | menia, 5 
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menia, and, after having ſubdued the Saracens, 
turned their victorious arms againſt the Greeks, 
whom, in proceſs of time, they reduced under 
their dominion. 

II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſſed the 
ſea, which ſeparates Spain from Africa, diſperſed the 
army of Ropexic king of the Spaniſh Goths [ p}, 
whole defeat was principally due to the treachery 
of their general JuLian, and made themſelves 
maſters of the greateſt part of the territorits of 
this vanquiſhed prince. About the ſame time 
the empire of the Viſigoths, which had ſubſiſted 
in Spain above three hundred years, was totally 
overturned by theſe fierce and ſavage invaders, 
who alſo took poſſeſſion of all the maritime coaſts 
of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
river Rhone, from whence they made frequent 
excurſions, and ravaged the neighbouring coun- 
tries with fire and ſword. 

The rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders was, 
indeed, checked by ChARLES MARTEL, who 
gained a ſignal victory over them in a bloody ac- 
tion near the city of Poitiers, A. D. 732 [4]. 
But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers ſoon recovered their 
ſtrength and their ferocity, and returned with new 
violence to their devaſtations. This engaged 
CHARLEMAGNE to lead a formidable army into 
Spain, with a deſign to deliver that whole coun- 
try from the oppreſſive yoke of the Saracens: 
but this grand enterprize, though it did not en- 
tirely miſcarry, was not, however, attended with 


the ſignal ſucceſs that was expected from it [7]. 


[2] Jo. Marana, Rerum Hiſpanicarum, lib. vi. cap. xxl. 
EusgBE Rexavpor. Hiferia Patriarch, Alexandrin. p. 253. 
Jo. DE Ferreras, Hit. 4 E/pagne, tom. ii. p. 425. ; 

[4] PauLus Diaconus, De geftis Longobard. lib. vi. 
cap. xlvi. lin. Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hiſpan. lib. vii. cap. 
1. Baylt's Dictionary, at the article ABpERamus, FER* 
RERAs, Hiſt. 4 Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 463. 

[r Heng. DE Bunav, Teut/che Keyſer- und Reich's Hiftoirt, 
tom. ii. p. 392. FERRERAs, Hift, 4 Eſfagne, tom ii. p. 506. 

The 
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The inroads of this warlike people were felt by c E N r. 
many of the weſtern provinces, beſides thoſe of p 


France and Spain. Several parts of 7taly ſuffered 
from their incurſions ; the iſland of Sardinia was 
reduced under their yoke; and Sicily was ravaged 
and oppreſſed by them in the moſt inhuman man- 
ner. Hence the Chriſtian religion in Spain and 
Sardinia ſuffered inexpreſſibly under thele violent 
uſurpers. | 

In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the 


Chriſtians were aſſailed by another ſort of ene- 


mies; for all ſuch as adhered to the Pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions beheld them with the moſt inveterate ha- 
tred, and perſecuted them with the moſt unre- 
lenting violence and fury [s]. Hence, in ſeveral 
places, caſtles and fortreſſes were erected to re- 
krain the incurſions of theſe Barbarian zealots, 


[4] SERVAT1 Lup1 vita Vigberti, p. 304. 
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R | PART II. 


The INTERNAL HisToxy of the Cnvgcn, 


CAHAarPTAEAR.:.L 


Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 
this century. 


CEN T, I. HERE were not wanting among the 

Fry Greeks men of genius and talents, who 

might have contributed to prevent the total de- 

iaetareof cline of literature; but their zeal was damped by 

a the the tumults and deſolations that reigned in the 

* empire; and while both church and ſtate were 

menaced- with approaching ruin, the learned were 

left deſtitute of that protection which gives both 

vigour and ſucceſs to the culture of the arts and 

ſciences. Hence few or none of the Greeks were 

at all famous either for elegance of diction, true 

wit, copious erudition, or a zealous attachment 

to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the inveſtigation 

of truth. Frigid homilies, inſipid narrations of 

the exploits of pretended ſaints, vain and ſubtile 

diſputes about uneſſential and trivial ſubjects, ve- 

hement and bombaſtic declamations for or againſt 

the erection and worſhip of images, hiſtories com- 

poſed without method or judgment; ſuch were 

monuments of Grecian learning in this miſerable 
age. 

Lb pM 11. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the 

Ariſtotelian Ariſtotelian philoſophy was taught every where in 

phuv®PMY- the public ſchools, and was propagated in all 

places with conſiderable ſucceſs. Ihe doctrine 

of Pl Aro had loſt all its credit in the ſchools, af- 

ter the repeated ſentences of condemnation r 

ha 


man 
little 
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had been paſſed upon the opinions of Ogrcen, CENT. 
and the troubles which the Neſtorian and Euty- par in, 
chian controverſies had excited in the church ; —— 
ſo that Platoniſm now was almoſt confined to rhe 
ſolitary retreats of the monaſtic orders. Of all 
the writers in this century, who contributed to 
the illuſtration and progreſs of the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, the moſt eminent was Joh DAMAs- 
cenus, who compoſed a canctie, plain, and com- 
prehenſive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite, 
tor the inſtruction of the more ignorant, and in a 
manner adapted to common capacities. This 
little work excited numbers, both in Greete and 


0 Syria, to the ſtudy of that philoſophy, whole pro- 
2 ſelytes increaſed daily. The Neſtorians and Ja- 
y cobites were allo extremely diligent in the ſtudy 
e of AxIsrorrx's writings, from whence they arm- 
re ed themſelves with ſophiſms and quibbles, which 
n they employed againſt the Greeks in the con- 


troverſy concerning the nature and perſon of 

id CHRIST. | We 

III. The literary hiſtory of the Latins exhi- The revivat 
bits innumerable inſtances of the groſſeſt igno- eng the 
rance [a], which will not, however, appear ſur- Latins by 
priſing to ſuch as conſider, with attention, the magne. 
tate of Europe in this century. If we except 

lome poor remains of learning, which were yet 

to be found at Rome, and in certain cities of Ha- 

[5], the ſciences ſeemed to have abandoned the 
continent, and fixed their reſidence in Britain and 

lreland [c]. Thoſe, therefore, of the Latin wri- 

ters, who were diſtinguiſhed by their learning and 


genius, were all (a few French and Iralians ex- 


[a] Vid. STE>n. BAL Vz. Ob/ervat. ad Reginonem Prumien- 
em, p. 40. | 
[5] Lup. AxT, MurxaTori Antig. Halicæ medii evi, 
tom. 11. p. 811. 


le] Jac, Usserx1vs, Pref. ad Syllegen Epiftolaram Hiber- 
nicarum. | 
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CEN r. cepted) either Britiſh or Scotch, ſuch as Alcum, 
p n. Bebe, Ecptrt, Ciemens, DuncALLus, Acca, 


and others. CHARLEMAGNE, Whoſe political ta. tha 
lents were embelliſhed by a conſiderable degree of an 
learning, and an ardent zeal for the culture of the ma 
ſciences, endeavoured to diſpel the profound ig. exc 
norance that reigned in his dominions; in which | we 
excellent undertaking he was animated and directed wh 
by the counſels of ALcuin. With this view he fro 
drew, firſt from Tah, and afterwards from Bri. blo 
tain and Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, cat 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the various of 
branches of literature; and excited the ſeveral \ 
orders of the clergy and monks by various en- hou 
couragements, and the nobility, and others of Was 
eminent rank, by his own example, to the pur- and 
ſuit of knowledge in all its branches, human and wer 
divine. | | to p 
Cathedral IV, In the proſecution of this noble deſign, deec 
tic f:hools the greateſt part of the biſhops erected, by the der 
areQod, expreſs order of the emperor, cathedral ſchools of t 
(ſo called from their lying contiguous to the prin- abilj 
cipal church in each dioceſe), in which the youth, phil 
: which were ſet apart for the ſervice of CuRIsT, ohaſ 
received a learned and religious education. Thoſe ule, 
alſo of the abbots, who had any zeal for the cauls poſe 
of Chriſtianity, opened ſchools in their monaſte- viz, 
Ties, in which the more learned of the fraternity met; 
inſtructed ſuch as were deſigned for the monaſtic mer 

ſtate, or the ſacerdotal order, in the Latin lan- 
guage, and other branches of learning ſuitable to (4] 


their future deſtination. It was formerly believed, WM cee 


that the univerſity of Paris was erected by Cx ar- p. g1 
LEMAGNE ; but this opinion is rejected by ſuch as WM men. i 
have ſtudied, with impartiality, the hiſtory of Wl ©< 4 
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: this age; though it is undeniably evident, that rn 
1 this great prince had the honour of laying, in ire 
33 ſome meaſure, the foundation of that noble inſti- [UF] 

q tution, and that the beginnings from which it 5. 

i * Sinnings tro Halen 
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this queſtion be decided, it is undeniably certain, 
that the zeal of this emperor, for the propagation 
and advancement of letters, was very great, and 
manifeſted its ardor by a conliderable number of 
excellent eſtabliſhments; nor among others muſt 
we paſs with ſilence the famous Palatine ſchool, 
which he erected with a view to baniſh ignorance 
from his court; and in which the princes of. the 
blood, and the children of the nobility, were edu- 
cated by the moſt learned and illuſtrious maſters 
of the times [e]. | 


I V. Theſe excellent eſtabliſhments were not, 
. however, attended with the deſired ſucceſs; nor 
f was the improvement of the youth, in learning 
[= and virtue, at all proportioned to the pains that 
d were taken, and the bounty that was beſtowed 


to procure them a liberal education. This, in- 
deed, will not appear ſurpriſing, when ve conſi- 
der that the moſt learned and renowned maſters 
of theſe times were men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their ſyſtem of erudition and 
philoſophy was nothing more than a lean and 
ohaſtly ſkeleton equally unfit for ornament and 
uſe. The whole circle of the ſciences was com- 
poſed of, what they called, the ſeven liberal arts, 
viz, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, muſic, and aſtronomy [V]; the three for- 
mer of which they diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


[4] The reaſons that have been uſed, to prove CHarLe- 
MAaGNE the founder of the univerſity of Paris, are accurately 
collected in Du BouLay, Hifloria Academiæ Pariſ. tom. i. 
p. 91. But they have been refuted by the following learned 
men it a victorious manner, viz. MABILLON, Ad. Sand. 
Ord. Benedict. tom. v. Pref. F 181, 182, Lauxor. CLavDs 
Jor r, De ſcholis. 

le] BovLay, Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 28 1. Ma- 
BILLON, I. c. H 179. | 

II Her, Conninci Antiquitat. Academice Diff. iii. 
b. do. Jac, Thomas Programmata, p. 368, Ob/ervatian. 
Halenfium, tom. vi. Ch/erv. xiv. p. 118. 


trivium, 
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cen r. #rivium, and the four latter by that of guadrivinn, col 
pin. Nothing can be conceived more wretchedly bar. ſca 
| — barous than the manner in which theſe ſciences em 
were taught, as we may eaſily perceive from Ar. wh 
curx's treatiſe concerning them [g]; and the dif. err 
ſertations of St. AuGusTinN on the fame ſubject, the 
which were in the higheſt repute at this time, be 
In the greateſt part of the ſchools, the public (0) 
teachers ventured no further than the 7zriviun, of 
and confined their inſtructions to grammar, rhe. ab: 
toric, and logic: they, however, who, after paſſ. 0 
ing the trivium and allo the quadrivium, were de- by 
ſirous of riſing yet higher in their literary pur- the 
ſuits, were exhorted to apply themſelves to the hin 
ſtudy of Cass iopoxE and BokrhIUs, as if the Wa. 
progreſs of human knowledge was bounded by o 
the diſcoveries of thoſe two learned writers. - 
a 
3 E the 
bs ”"* % Ca 
CHAP. Il. 5 
Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and 2, 
its form of government during this century. . S 
n 2 
— ny I. HAT corruption of manners, which dil diff 
7815 honoured the clergy in the former cen- tuo 
tury, increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing, in this, tua 
and diſcovered itſelf under the moſt odious cha- oc 
racters, both in the eaſtern and weſtern provin- the 


ces. In the eaſt there aroſe the moſt violent dil- hor 
ſenſions and quarrels among the biſhops and doc- mu 
tors of the church, who, forgetting the duties cler 
of their ſtations, and the cauſe of Cugisr in WM hei 
which they were engaged, threw the ſtate into mu 


2) ALcvini Opera, part II. p. 1245. edit. Quercetan!- ( 
It [2 however, to be obſerved, that the treatiſe of AL cu, = 
here referred to, is not only imperfect, but is almoſt entirely | 
tranſcribed from Cass iobORR. 
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combuſtion by their outward clamours, and their c E N r. 
ſcandalous diviſions; and even went ſo far as to pu n. 


embrue their hands in the blood of their brethren 
who differed from them in opinion. In the weſt- 


em world, Chriſtianity was not leſs diſgraced by 


the lives and actions of thoſe who pretended to 
be the luminaries of the church, and who ought 
to have been fo in reality, by exhibiting examples 
of piety and virtue to their flock. The clergy 
abandoned themſelves to their paſſions without 
moderation or reſtraint: they were diſtinguiſhed 
by their Juxury, their gluttony, and their luſt; 
they gave themſelves up to diſſipations of various 
kinds, to the pleaſures of hunting, and, what 
was ſtill more remote from their ſacred character, 
to military ſtudies [Y] and enterprizes. They had 
allo ſo far extinguiſhed every principle of fear and 
ſhame, that they became incorrigible; nor could 
the various laws enacted againſt their vices b 
CaRLOMAN, PEPIN, and CHARLEMAGNE, at wo 
contribute to ſet bounds to their licentiouſneſs, or 
to bring about their reformation [i]. ö 

II. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſhocking nature of ſuch vices, eſpecially 
in a ſet of men whoſe profeſſion obliged them to 
diſplay to the world the attracting luſtre of vir- 
tuous example; and notwithſtanding the perpe- 
tual troubles and complaints which theſe vices 
occaſioned z the clergy were till held, corrupt as 
they were, in the higheſt veneration, and were 
honoured, as a ſort of deities, by the ſubmiſſive 


multitude, This veneration for the biſhops and 
clergy, and the influence and authority it gave - 


them over the people, were, indeed, carried 


much higher in the weſt than in the eaſtern pro- 


(5] STEPH, BaLuzivs, ad Reginon. Prumienſem, p. 563. 

ILK&INS, Concilia Magnæ Britauniæ, tom. i. p. go. 

[i] Srern. BaLuz, Capitular. regum Francer. tom. i. 
P. 189. 208. 275 493» &c. ; 
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.CENT. inces; and the reaſons of this difference will 
U. appear manifeſt to ſuch as conſider the cuſtoms 


VII 
PART 


The Internal HISTORY of the Cnguxch. 


and manners that prevailed among the barbarous 
nations, which were, at this time, maſters of 
Europe, before their converſion to Chriſtianity, 
All theſe nations, during their continuance under 
the darkneſs of paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved 
to their prieſts, without whoſe counſel and autho- 
rity they tranſacted nothing of the leaſt import. 
ance either in civil or military affairs [#]. Upon 
their converſion to - Chriſtianity, they, therefore, 
thought proper to transfer to the miniſters of their 
new religion, the rights and privileges of their 


[4] Jurrus CxsaR, De bells Gallico, lib. v. cap. 13, 
 Druides magno ſunt apud eos honore: nam fere de omnibus 


„ controverſits, publicis privatiſque, conſtituunt ; et, ſi quod 


ce eft admiſſum facinus, fi cædes facta, fi de hæreditate, ſi de 
«« finibus controverſia eſt, iidem decernunt, præmia, pœnaſ- 
% que conſtituunt: ſi qui aut publicus eorum decreto non 
«« ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdicunt—Druides a bello abeſſe conſue- 
« verunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis pendunt : militiz 
te vacationem, omniumquererum habentimmunitatem. Tan- 
« tis excitati przmiis, et ſua ſponte multi in diſciplinam con- 
«© yeniunt, et a parentibus propinquiſque mittuntur.” Ta- 
ciTus (De mor. Germanorum, cap. 7. p. 384. edit. Gronoy,) 
expreſſes alſo the power and authority of the prieſts or Druids 
in the following terms: Neque enim animadvertere, neque 
«< vincire, neque verberare quidem, niſi ſacerdotibus permil. 
*© ſum, non quaſi in pœnam, nec ducis juſſu, ſed velut Deo 
„ imperante.” And again, cap. ii. Sileatium per ſacerdo- 
ie tes, quibus et tum coercendi jus eſt, imperatur.” Her- 
MOLDUS, Chron. Sclavorum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. p. 90. ex- 
preſſes hamſelf to the ſame purpoſe, ©* Major Flaminis, quam 
% Regis, apud ipſos veneratio eſt.“ And again, lib. ii. 
cap. xii. p. 235. Rex apud eos modicæ æſtimationis ell 
« com paratione Flaminis. Ille enim re ſponſa perquirit—Rex 
«* et populus ad illius autum pendent.” This ancieat cuſtom 
of honouring their prieſts, and ſubmitting, in all things, to 
their deciſions, was ſtill preſerved by the Germans, and the 
other European nations, after their converſion to Chriſtia- 


nity : and this furniſhes a ſatisfaQtory anſwer to that queſtion, 


«iz. How it came to paſs that the Chriltian prieſthood ob- 
tained in the weſt that egormous degree of authority, which 
is ſo contrary to the poſitive precepts of CHRIST, and the 
nature and genius of his divine religion, 

former 
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farmer prieſts : and the Chriſtian biſhops, in their C E, NT. 


do 
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— 
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turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, but 8 1 4 
uſed all their diligence and dexterity to ſecure and va 
aſſert to themſelves and their ſucceſſors, the do- | ft 
minion and authority which the miniſters of pa- $81 
ganiſm had uſurped over an ignorant and brutiſh 11 
people. | | | 
III. The honours and privileges, which the Thetrriches 14 
increaſed, : 


weſtern nations had voluntarily conferred upon and their 

the biſhops, and other doctors of the church, Mulgled. ; 

were now augmented with new and immenſe ac- 

ceſſions of opulence and authority. The endow- 

ments of the church and monaſteries, and the 

revenues of the biſhops, were hitherto conſider- 

able; but in this century a new and ingenious 

method was found out of acquiring much greater 

riches to the church, and of increaſing its wealth 

through ſucceeding ages. An opinion prevailed 

univerſally at this time, though its authors are 

not known, that the puniſhment which the right- 

eous judge of the world has reſerved for the tranſ- 

greſſions of the wicked, was to be prevented and 

annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 

ſaints, to the churches and clergy. In conſe- 

quence of this notion, the great and opulent, who 

were, generally ſpeaking, the moſt remarkable 

for their flagitious and abominable lives, offered, 

out of the abundance which they had received by 

Inheritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations 

to departed ſaints, their miniſters upon earth, and 

the keepers of the temples that were erected in - 

their honour, in order to avoid the ſufferings and BY 

penalties annexed by the prieſts to tranſgreſſion 

in this life [I], and to eſcape the miſery denoun- 
| 2H ced 
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The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous 
falls, bodily pains and mortifications, long and frequent 
prayers, pilgrimages to the tombs of ſaints and martyrs, and 
uch like auſterities, Theſe were the penalties which the 

. FN | prieſts 
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oed againſt the wicked in a future ſtate. This 


PA H. new and commodious method of making atone. 


——— ment for iniquity, was the principal ſource of 


thoſe immenſe treaſures, which, from this period, 


began to flow in upon the clergy, the churches, 


They are 
inveſted 
with prin- 
cipalities 
and royal 


and monaſteries, and continued to enrich them 
through ſucceeding ages down to the preſent 
time []. | 

IV. But here it is highly worthy of obſervation, 
that the donations which princes and perſons of 
the firſt rank preſented, in order to make expia- 
tion for their ſins, and to ſatisfy the juſtice of 


God, and the demands of the clergy, did not 


only conſiſt in thoſe private poſſeſſions, which 


every. citizen may enjoy, and with which the 
churches and convents were already abundantly 
enriched ; no: theſe donations were carried to a 
much more extravagant length, and the church 
was endowed with feveral of thoſe public grants, 
which are peculiar to princes and ſovereign ſtates, 
and which are commonly called regalia, or royal 
domains. Emperors, kings, and princes, ſigna- 
lized their ſuperſtitious veneration for the clergy, 
by inveſting biſhops, churches, and monaſteries, 
in the poſſeſſion of whole provinces, cities, caſtles, 
and fortreſſes, with all the rights and prerogatives 
of ſovereignty that were annexed to them under 
the dominion of their former maſters. Hence it 


prieſts impoſed upon ſuch as had confeſſed their crimes : and 
as they were ſingularly 2 to thoſe who had led volup- 
tuous lives, and were deſirous of continuing in the ſame 


. courſe of licentious pleaſure, effeminacy, and eaſe ; the 


richer ſort of tranſgreſſors embraced eagerly this new me- 
thod of expiation, and willingly gave a part of their ſub- 
ſtance to avoid ſuch ſevere and rigorous penalties. 

[n] Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they who offered 
donations to the church or clergy were ſaid to do this for 4% 
redemption of their ſoul ; and the gifts themſelves were generally 
called the price of trauſgreſſion. See Lun. Ax r. Muro! 
Diff. de Redemptione Peccatorum, in his Antiquitates Italica 
medii evi, tom. v. p. 712. | 
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came to paſs that they, who, by their holy pro- CEN T. [ 
feſſion, were appointed to proclaim to the world pan 1. N 
the vanity of human grandeur, and to inſpire into ——<— i 
the minds of men, by their inſtructions and their f 
example, a noble contempt of ſublunary things, uſd 
became themſelves ſcandalous ſpectacles of N 
worldly pomp, ambition, and ſplendour; were It 
created dukes, counts, and marquiſes, judges, le- 1 
gillators, and ſovereigns; and not only gave laws 
to nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions, gave 
battle to their enemies at the head of numerous 
armies of their own raiſing. It is here that we 


1 are to look for the ſource of thoſe dreadful tu- 
1 mults and calamities that ſpread deſolation 
through Europe in after- times, particularly of 
, | 


thoſe bloody wars concerning inveſtitures, and 
thoſe obſtinate contentions and diſputes about the 
regalia. | | 

V. The exceſſive donations that were made to The cauſes 
the clergy, and that extravagant liberaliry that cemive lide- 
augmented daily the treaſures of the European 7319 tobe 


clergy. 
churches (to which theſe donations and this libe- = 


20 nality were totally confined) began in this cen- 
ies, tury; nor do we find any examples of the like 
les, munificence in preceding times. From hence we 
ves may conclude that theſe donations were owing 
Ger to cuſtoms peculiar to the European nations, and 
e Il to the maxims of policy that were eſtabliſhed 
3 among thoſe warlike people. The kings of theſe 
EN nations, who were employed either in uſurpation 


or ſelf-defence, endeavoured, by all means, to 
attach warmly to their intereſts thoſe whom they 
_ conſidered as their friends and clients; and, for 
this purpoſe, they diſtributed among them exten- 
live territories, cities, and fortreſſes, with the 
Various rights and privileges belonging to them, 
1 reſerving to themſelves no more than the ſupreme 1 
alice ominion, and alſo the military ſervice of their 1 
powerful vaſſals. This then being the method of 1 
ame Vo. II. governing Þ 
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Wal 
PART II. 


The Internal His rox v of the Cavren. 


governing cuſtomary in Europe, it was eſteemed 
by princes a high inſtance of political prudence 
to diſtribute among the biſhops, and other Chriſt. 
ian doctors, the ſame ſort of donations that they 
had formerly made to their generals and clients; 


for it is not to be believed, that ſuperſtition alone 


was always the principle that drew forth their li- 
berality. They expected more fidelity and loy. 


alty from a ſet of men, who were bound by the 
obligations of religion, and conſecrated to the 
ſervice of God, than from a body of nobility, 
compoſed of fierce and impetuous warriors, and 
accuſtomed to little elſe than bloadſhed and ra- 
pine. And they hoped alſo to check the ſedi. 
tious and turbulent ſpirits of their vaſſals, and 
maintain them in their obedience, by the influ- 
ence and authority of the biſhops, whoſe com- 
mands were highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritual 
thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, 
ſtruck terror into the boldeſt and moſt reſolute 


VI, 


hearts [u]. 


[z] The account here given of the riſe of the clergy to ſuch 
enormous degrees of opulence and authority, is corroborated 
by the following remarkable paſſage of WitLt1amotMar es: 
BURY (lib. v. De rebus geſtis regum Anglie), Carolus Mag- 
„ nus, pro contundenda gentium 1ilarum ferocia, omnes 
% pene terras eccleſiis contulerat, con ſilioſiſſime perpendens, 
4 nolle ſacri ordinis homines, tam facile quam Laicos, fe- 
« litatem Domini rejicere : præterea fi Laici rebellarent, illos 
« poſſe excommunicationis auctoritate et potentiæ ſeveritate 
% compeſcere. This is, doubtlefs, the true reafon why 
CHARLEMAGNE, who was far from being a ſuperſtitious 
prince, or a ſlave to the clergy, augmented ſo vaſtly he juriſ- 
diction of the Roman pontif in Germany, Italy, and the other 
countries, where he had extended his conqueſts, and accu- 


mulated upon the biſhops ſuch ample poſſeſſions. He ex- 


pected more loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the clergy than from 
the laity ; and he augmented the riches and authority of the 
former, in order to ſecute his throne againſt the aſſaults of the 
latter. As the biſhops were univerſally held in «he highelt 
veneration, he made uſe of their influencein checking vers 
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VI. This prodigious acceſſion to the opulence o E N T. 
and authority of the clergy in tlie weſt began at p II. 
their head, the Roman pontif, and ſpread- gra- by 
dually from thence among the inferior biſhops, | Particularly 
and alſo among the ſacerdotal and monaſtic or- man pontif, 
ders. The barbarous nations, who received the 

i goſpel, looked upon the biſnop of Rome as the 

Ye ſucceſſor of their chief druid, or high prieft. And 
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he as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the 
he darkneſs of paganiſm, a boundleſs authority, and 
75 had been treated with a degree of veneration, 
nd that, through its ſervile excels, degenerated into 
ra- terror; ſo the barbarous nations, upon their con- 
di- verſion to Chriſtianity, thought proper to confer 
ind upon the chief of the biſhops the ſame honours 
flu- and the ſame authority that had formerly been 
"M- reſted in their arch-druid [0]. The Roman pon- 
ual ata, Label, de | [Ws 
nce, bellious ſpirit of his dukes, counts, and knights, who were 
lute frequently very troubleſome. CHARLEMAOGNE, for inſtance, 
had much to fear from the dukes of Benevento, Spoleto, and 
Capua, when the government of the Lombards was over- 
VL, turned: he therefore made over a confiderable part of ay to 
the Roman pontif, whoſe ghoſtly authority, opulence, and 
threatnings were ſo proper to reſtrain thoſe powerful and vin- 
» ſuch dictive princes from ſeditious inſurrections, or to quell ſuch 
rated WW tumults as they might venture to excite. Nor was CHARLE- 
; M E8- VAGNE the only prince who honoured the clergy from ſuch 
Mag- political views; the other kings and princes of Europe ated 
omnes nuch in the ſame manner, and from the ſame principles, as 
adens, vill appear evident to all who conſider, with attention, the 
;, ice- WW forms of government, and the methods of governing, that N 
t, 11105 ook place in this century. So that the exceſſive augmenta- $34 
eritate non of ſacerdotal opulence and authority, which many look | 3 
n why upon as the work of ſuperſtition alone, was, in many in- $398 
ſtitzous ances, an effect of political prudence. We ſhall conſider, | BY 
e juriſ- preſently, the terrors of excommunication, which W1LL1a M B38 
e other fel Maruesnury touches but curſorily in the latter words | 1 
j accu- ¶ the paſſage above quoted. by Et ds 2 1 = 
_ le Czar ſpeaks thus of the chief or arch-druid : © His 1 
nil 


4 omnibus druidibus præeſt unus, qui $UMMAM inter eos 
of the ; (Celtas) habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, fi qui ex reli- 
. of _ z quis excellit dignitate, ſuccedit. At fi ſunt plures pares, 
ighe 4 ſuffragio Druidum adlegitur: nonnunquam etiam armis 
the re- de principatu contendunt.“ Vide JUL, CsAR, De bel- 
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ice, lib. vi. cap. xiii. 


228 The Internal Hisronv of the Cavncy, 
CENT, tif received, with ſomething more than a mere 


pix r II. ghoſtly delight, theſe auguſt privileges; and leſt, 

upon any change of affairs, attempts might be 
made to deprive him of them, he ſtrengthened his 
title to theſe extraordinary honours, by a variety 
of paſſages drawn from ancient hiſtory, and, what 
was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, by arguments of a re- 
ligious nature. This conduct of a ſuperſtitious 
people ſwelled the arrogance of the Roman druid 
to an enormous ſize; and gave to the fee of Ron 
that high pre- eminence, and that deſpotic autho- 
rity, in civil and political matters, that were un- 
known to former ages. Hence, among other 
unhappy circumſtances, aroſe that moſt mon- 
ſtrous and moſt pernicious opinion, that ſuch per- 
ſons as were excluded from the communion of the 
church by the pontif himſelf, or any of the bi- 
ſhops, forfeited thereby not only their civil rights 
and advantages as citizens, but even the common 
claims and privileges of humanity. This horrid 
opinion, which was a fatal ſource of wars, mal- 
ſacres, and rebellions without number, and which 
contributed more than any thing elſe to augment 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily 
for Europe, borrowed by Chriſtians, or rather by 
the clergy, from the Pagan ſuperſtitions [ p]. * 


{p] Though gxcommunzcation, from the time of Coxs TAu- 
TINE the Great, was, in every part of the Chriſtian world, 
attended with many diſagreeable effects, yet its higheſt terror 
were confined to Europe, where its aſpect was truly formidable 
and hideous. It acquired alſo, in the eighth century, nes 
acceſſions of terror; ſo that, from that period, the excommu- : 
nication practiſed in Europe differed entirely from that which" gW"unicz 
was in uſe in other parts of Chrifendom. Excommunicated the fo 
perſons were indeed conſidered, in all places, as objects of. x1 
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averſion both to God and men: but they were not, on th19 crete 
account, robbed of the privileges of citizens, nor of the rights C apud 
of humanity; much leſs were thoſe kings and princes, whom, mp: 
an inſolent biſhop had thought proper to exclude from te, adity 
communion of the church, ſuppoſed to forfeit, on that 2c? „ ugic 
count, their crowns or their territories, + But, from this cen RED, 


f fury 


Cnap. II. Doctors, Church-Government, 8c. 


VII. We ſee in the annals of the French nation 
the following remarkable and ſhocking inſtance 
is of the enormous er that was, at this time, 
ly veſted in the Roman pontif. Prix, who was 
at mayor of the palace to CaiLDericTl, and who, in 
e- the exerciſe of that high office, was poſſeſſed, in 


us reality, of the royal power and authority, not 
nid contented with this, aſpired to the titles and ho- 
ne nours of majeſty, and formed the deſign of de- 
do- throning his ſovereign. For this purpoſe, the 
un- ſtates of the realm were aſſembled by Pzyix, 
het A. D. 751 3 and though they were devoted to the 
wh intereſts of this ambitious uſurper, they gave it 
per- ss their opinion, that the biſhop of Rome. was 
the Wi previouſly to be conſulted, whether the execution 
> bl 
ghts tury, it was quite otherwiſe in Europe ; excommunication re- 
mon ceived that infernal power which diſſolved all connexions ; ſo 
1 that thoſe whom the biſhops, or their chief, excluded from 
N church communion, were . to a level with the beaſts. 
mal. Under this horrid ſentence, the king, the ruler, the huſband, 
vhich the father, nay, even the mar, forteited all their rights, all 
ment WW their advantages, the claims of nature, and the privileges of 
* ſociety. What then was the origin of this unnatural power 
PPULY which excommunication acquired? It was briefly as follows: 
er by Upon the converſion of the barbarous nations to Chriſtianity, 
„ 4 theſe new and ignorant proſelytes confounded the excommuni- 
VIL tation in uſe among Chriſtians, with chat which had been 


practiſed in the times of paganiſm by the prieſts of the gods, 
and conſidered them as of the ſame nature and effect. The 
(ST Ax- oman pontifs, on the other hand, were too artful not to 
| world, untenance and encourage this error; and, therefore, em- 
tenen elcyed all ſorts of means to gain credit to an opinion ſo pro- 
midable ber to gratify their ambition, and to aggrandize, in general, 
ry, nes the epiſcopal order. That this 1s the true origin of the exten- 
Leon: e and horrid influence of the European and Papal excom- 
at Which uncation, will appear evident to ſuch as caſt an eye upon 
unicatel de following paſſage of Cz5ar, De belio Gallico, lib. vi. 
djecds oe. xi. Si qui aut e aut publicus Druidum de- 

on this ® creto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdicunt. Hæc peva eſt 
, apud eos graviſima. Quibus ita eſt in terdictum, it numero 
impiorum et ſceleratorum habentur, iis omnes decedunt, 
' aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex con- 
" tagione incommodi accipiant : neque iis petentibus Jus 
" REDDITUR, neque honos ullus communicatur.“ 
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VIII. 
PART II. 


The Roman 
pontif ob- 
tains an ad- 
dition to his 
authority, 
by favour- 
ing the am- 
bition of 
Pepin, 
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CENT. of ſuch a project was lawful or not. In conſe. 
PaxT IE. Guence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by Prpm 
to Zachakx, the reigning pontif, with the fol. 
lowing queſtion : Whether the divine law did not 

permit a valiant and warlike people to dethrone a pi. 
fillanimous and indolent monarch, who was incapabl; 

_ of diſcharging any of the functions of royalty, and ty 

- ſubſtitute in his place one more worthy to rule. and 

| who had already rendered moſt important ſervices to 
5 the ſtate? The ſituation of Zach ARY, who ſtood 
much in need of the ſuccours of Px IN againſt the 

Greeks and Lombards, rendered his anſwer ſuch 

as the uſurper deſired. And when this favourable 
deciſion of the Roman oracle was publiſhed in 

France, the unhappy CI DrRic was ſtripped of 

royalty without the leaſt oppoſition; and Peery, 

without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance from any quarter, 

ſtepped into the throne of his maſter and his ſo- 
vereign. Let the abettors of the papal authority 

ſee, how they can Juſtify in CRRIST's pretended 
vicegerent upon earth, a deciſion, which is ſo 
glaringly repugnant to the laws and precepts of 

the divine Saviour [z]. This deciſion was ſo- 

lemaly confirmed by STEPHEN II., the ſucceſſot 
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[2] See Le CorxTe Annal. Franciæ Eccleſ. MEZINAx, 
DanisL, and the other Gallic and German hiſtorians, con- 
cerning this important event; but particularly BossveT O. 


x 


Fenſ. declarationis Cleri Gallicani, pars I. p. 225. PETR. Ru- 
1 VAL. Diſſertations Hifter. et Critiques ſur divers ſujets, Dill. ii 
k p. 70. Diff. iii. p. 156. Lond. 1726, in 8vo, HERR. Di p 
# Bunav, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 288. Ti 2 
N remarkable event is not, indeed, related in the ſame manner 5 
0 by all hiſtorians, and it is generally repreſented under the ore 
bh falſeſt colours by thoſe, who, from a ſpirit of blind zeal and 97 
wie l exceſſive adulation, ſeize every occaſion of exalting the dig: 7 
. . : nity and authority of the biſhops of Rome, Such writers aflerty * 
43 that it was by Zacaary's authority as pontif, and not! of 10 
5 | a conſequence of his opinion as a caſuiſt or divine, that the g * 
4 q "crown was taken from the head of CHILI Dñ ERNI, and placed * 
ma! upon that of PzriN, Bot this the French abſolutely 309 x" . 
X juſtly deny. Had it, however, been ſo, the crime of the Pcs 
a — 


pPontif would have been much greater than it was in oy 
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of ZacHaRy, who undertook a journey into CEN T. 
France, in the year 754, in order to ſolicit aſſiſt- p Fi nag 
ance againſt the Lombards; and who, at the 
ſame time, diſſolved the obligation of the oath of 
fidelity and allegiance which Pepin had ſworn to 
CniLperic, and violated by his uſurpation, in 
the year 731. And to render his title to the 
crown as ſacred as poflible, SrEPREN anointed 
and crowned him, with his wife and two ſons, for 
the ſecond time | 7], 


VIII. This compliance of the Roman 'pontifs The advan- 
proved an abundant ſource of opulence and cre- red t the 
dit to the church, and to its aſpiring miniſters; {of Rome 
When that part of Italy, which was as yet ſubject attach. 


to the Grecian empire, was involved in confuſion bimeps to 


and trouble, by the ſeditions and tumults which -Þ* kings of 


aroſe from the imperial edicts ſs] againſt the erec- _ 


tion and worſhip of images; the kings of the 
Lombards employed the united influence of their 
arms and negociations in order to terminate theſe 


lr Prein had been anointed, by the legate BoNIT Ac 
at S0iſons, ſoon after his election; but thinking that ceremo- 
ny performed by the pope, would recommend him more to 
the reſpe& of his ſubjects, he defired that it ſhould be per- 
formed anew by STEruen. Peet is the firſt French mo- 
narch who received this unction as a ceremony of coronation, 
at lealt according to the reports of the moſt credible hiſtori- 
ans. His predeceſſors were proclaimed by being lifted up on 
a ſhield, and the holy phial of CLovis is now univerſally re- 
garded as fabulous. The cuſtom of anointing kings at their 
coronation was, however, more ancient than the time of 
PEPIN, and was obſerved long before that period both in 
Scotland and Spain. See Eruund MarTEenE, De. Antig. 
Ecele/. Ritib. tom. iii. cap. x. As alſo Bunav, Hiftoria Im- 
peri Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 
fF [5] The author has here in view the edits of Le 
SAURICUS and ConsTanTINE CoprRonYMUs. The former 
publiſhed in the year 726, a famous edict againſt the worſhip 
of images, which occaſioned many contetts and much ail. 
turbance both in church and ftate ; and the latter aſſembled 
at Conftantinople, in the year 754, a council of 338 biſhops, 
who unanimouſly condemned not only the ip, but alſo, 


de uſe, of images. ; 
Q4 conteſts, 
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CEN r. conteſts, Their ſucceſs, indeed, was only ad. 
pn Vantageous to themſelves ; for they managed mat. 
— ters ſo as to become, by degrees, maſters of the 
Grecian provinces in [taly, which were ſubje& to 

the Exarch, who reſided at Ravenna, Nay, one 

of theſe monarchs, named AisTULPHUs, carried 

his views ſtill further. Elated with theſe new ac. 

ceſſions to his dominions, he meditated the con- 

queſt of Rome and its territory, and formed the 
ambitious project of reducing all 7taly under the 

| yoke of the Lombards, The terrified pontif, 
STEPHEN II., addreſſes himſelf to his powerful pa- 

* tron and protector Pepin, repreſents to him his 

_ deplorable condition, and implores his aſſiſtance, 

The French monarch embarks, with zeal, in the 

cauſe of the ſuppliant pontif; croſſes the Alps, 

A. D. 754, with a numerous army ; and having 
defeated Alsrulphus, obliged him, by a ſolemn 

. treaty, to deliver up to the ſee of Rome the ex- 

The dora- archate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all the cities, 
pin to that caſtles, and territories, which he had ſeized in 
; the Roman dukedom. It was not, however, long 
before the Lombard prince violated, without re- 
morſe, an engagement which he had entered into 

with reluctance. In the year 755 he laid = to 

Rome for the ſecond time, but was again obliged 

to ſue for peace by the victorious arms of Perm, 

who returned into 7taly, and forcing the Lombard 

to execute the treaty he had fo audaciouſly vio- 
lated, made a new grant of the exarchate [7], ＋ 

| 0 


[z] See Car. S1contvs, De regno Ztalie, lib. iii. p. 202. 


tom. ii. opp. Bux Au, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. i. * 
— 301. 366. MuraTori Annali d' Italiæ, tom. iv. p. 310. uy 

he real limits of the exarchaze, granted by Prei to the Ro- koh 
man pontif, have been much controverted among the learned, Hg 
and have, particularly in our times, employed the reſearches } = 
of ſeveral eminent writers, The biſhops of Rome extend the _ 
limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any appearance hes 


of decency or probability ; while their adverſaries are as * 


Crap, II. Doors, Church-Goverument, &e. 


of Pentapolis to the Roman pontif and his ſucceſ- 
ſors in the apoſtolic ſee of St. PETER. And thus 


was the bilhop of Rome raiſed to the rank of a 
temporal prince. 44 


IX. After the death of Pp, 2 new attack 


was made upon the patrimony of St. PETER, by 
Dios ie king of the Lombards, who invaded the 
territories that had been granted by the French 
monarch to the ſee of Rome. In this extremity, 
AbziAx I., who was pontif at that time, fled for 
ſuccour to CHARLES, the fon of PRPIN, who, on 
account of his heroic exploits, was afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of CHarLEmMacne. 
This prince, whoſe enterpriſing genius led him to 
ſeize with avidity every opportunity of extending 


ous in contracting this famous grant within narrower bounds. 
dee Lud, Avr. MuraToR. Droits de Empire ſur Etat. 
Erclefiaftique, cap. i, ii. As alſo his Antiguitat. Ital. medii 
ui, tom. i. p. 64. 68. 986, 987. The Gn author treats 
the matter with more circumſpeCtion, tom. v. p. 790. This 
controverſy can only be terminated with facility by an inſpec- 
tion of Pep1N's grant of the territory in queſtion. Fox ra- 
NIN1, in his Firft defence of the temporal juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Rome over the city of Commachio, written in Italian, intimates, 
that this grant is ſtill in being, and even makes uſe of ſome 
phraſes that are contained in it (ſee the pages 242 and 346 of 
that work). This, however, will ſcarcely be believed. Were 
it, indeed, true that ſuch a deed is yet in being, its being 
publiſhed to the world, would be, undoubtedly, unfavourable 
to the pretenſions and intereſts of the church of Rome. It is at 
leaſt certain, that in the recent diſpute between the emperor 
Josgryn and the Roman pontif concerning the city of Cam- 
nachio, the partiſans of the latter, though frequently called 
upon by thoſe of the emperor to produce this grant, refuſed 
conſtantly to comply with this demand. On the other hand 
it muſt be confeſſed, that BLAx HIN us, in his Prolegom. ad 
Anaſtaſium de witis pontif. Rom. p. 5 5. has given us, from a 
arneſian manuſcript, a tpecimen of this grant, which ſeems 
to carry the marks of remote antiquity. Be that as it may, a 
multitude of witneſſes unitein aſſuring us, that the remorſe of 
à Wounded conſcience was the ſource of Pzrin's liberality, 
and that his grant to the Roman pontif was the ſuperſtitious 
remedy by which he hoped toexpiate hisenormities, and par- 

kcularly his horrid perfidy to his maſter Cy1LosrIC, 
his 
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CENT. his conqueſts, and whoſe veneration for the Ro. 

P * man ſee was carried very far, as much from the 

dictates of policy as ſuperſtition, adopted imme- 
diately the cauſe of the trembling pontif. He 
paſſed the Alps with a formidable army A. D. 774, 
overturned the empire of the Lombards in ah, 
which had ſubſiſted above two hundred years, ſent 
their exiled monarch into France, and proclaimed 
himſelf king of the Lombards, Theſe conqueſts 
offered to CHARLEMAGNE an occaſion of viſiting 
Rome, where he not only confirmed the grants 
which had been made by his father to that fee, 
but added to them new donations, and made to 
the Roman pontifs a ceſſion of ſeveral cities and 
provinces in 7taly, which had not been contained 
in Peyix's grant. What thoſe cities and pro- 
vinces were, is a queſtion difficult to be reſolved 
at this period of time, as it is perplexed with 
much obſcurity, from the want of authentic re- 
cords, by which alone it can be decided with cer- 
tainty [A]. | 


X, By 


[#] See Car. Stor ius, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 223. 
tom. ii. opp. Box au, Hiftoria Imperii Germanici, tom. 
7i. p. 368. PETR. de MAx CA, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, 
lib. i. cap. xii. p. 67. LuD. AN ro. MuxATORI Droits de 
P Empire ſur PEtat Ecelgſiaſtigue, cap. ii. p. 147. Cox xIx- 
G1Us, De Imper io Roman. German. cap. vi. The extent of 
CHARLEMAGNE'S grant tothe ſee of Rome is as much diſputed 
as that of PEPIN's, between the partiſans of the pope, and 
thoſe of the emperors. They who plead the cauſe of the Ro- 


po! 
man ſee, maintain that Corfica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory ſan 
of Sabino, the dutchy of Spoleto, and ſeveral other places were lav 
ſolemnly granted, by CHarLEMAaGne, to St. PETER and his tan 
ſucceſſors. They, on the other hand, who aſſert the rights of em 
the emperor, diminiſh as far as they can the munificence of Th 
CnaklzEs, and confine this new grant within narrow limits. pe: 
, Phe reader may conſult upon this ſubject the authors of the | gre 
preſent age, whohavepubliſhed their opinions concerning the | 
pretenſions of the emperors and the popes tothe cities of Com- tha 
#rachio and Florence, and the dutchies of Parma and Placentia; wa 
but above all, the learned BERRET's excellent treatiſe, in- anc 
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0- X. By this act of liberality, which ſeems to c EN T. 
he | carry in it the contradictory characters of policy p "Merge 
e. and imprudence, CHARLEMAGNE opened for him- 

le ſelf a paſſage to the empire of the weſt, and to . 
9 the ſupreme dominion over the city of Rome and which it is 
ly, its territory, upon which the weſtern empire — 
. ſcemed then to depend [w]. He had, no doubt, 

e | „ 

ſts titled, Diſertatio Chorographica de Halia medii evi, f. 33. 

ng The ſpirit of party ſeems, in this controverſy, as in many 

nts others, to have blinded the diſputants on both ſides of the 

queſtion ; and this, together with the difficulty of avoiding 

ee, miſtakes upon a point involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, has 

to in many caſes rendered the truth inviſible to both the contend- 

ind ing parties. With reſpect to the motives that induced Cy an- 

od LEMAGNE to make this grant, they are much leſs doubtful 


than the extent of the grant itſelf. Ap IAN affirms, that the 


Me monarch's view was to atone for his fins by this act of liberality 
ved tothe church, as we ſee in a letter from that pontif to Cyar- 
1th LEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in MuraTor1's Scriptores re- 
0 rum Italicar. tom. iii. wel IT. p. 265. and of which the fol- 
lowing paſſage is remarkable: Venientes ad nos de Capua, 

wh quam beato Petro apoſtolorum principi n MERCEDE aNI- 


„ VEST RE atque ſempiterna memoria cum ceteris civita- 
By *tibus obtuliſtis.“ It is not indeed unlikely, that CHarLe- 
MaGNE, who affected that kind of piety which was the charac- 
teriſtic of this barbarous age, mentioned this ſuperſtitious mo- 


223. tive in the act of ceſſion by which he confirmed his donation 
tom. to the church; but ſuch as are acquainted with. the charac- 
erii, ter of this prince, and the hiſtory of this period, will be cau- £ 
ts de tious in attributing his generoſity to this religious principle 
in- alone, His grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious 
nt of kind; he was obſtinately bent upon adding the weſtern em- 
ted pire to his dominions, and the ſucceſs of this grand project 
and depended much upon the conſent and aſſiſtance of the Roman 
Ro- pontif, whoſe approbation, in thoſe times, was ſufficient to 
itory ſanctify the moſt iniquitous projects; ſothat CHARLEMAGNE 
were laviſhed gifts upon the biſhops of Rome, that, by their aſſiſ- g 
id his tance, he might aſſume, with a certain air of decency, the 
his of empire of the weſt, and confirm his new dominion in 1zaly. 
ce of This policy we have taken notice of already, and it muſt ap- 
mits. pear. manifeſt to all who view things with the ſmalleſt de- 
f the gree of impartiality and attention. 
gtbe (w] CARL Es in reality was already emperor of the weſt, 
Com- that is, the moſt powerful of the European monarchs. He 
nia; wanted, therefore, nothing more than the title of emperor, 
„ In- and the ſupreme dominion in Rome and its territory, both of 


ütled, which he obtained by the aſſiſtance of Leo III. 1 
1 0 en 
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CENT. been meditating for a conſiderable time this ar. 
paar II. duous project, which his father Pze1N had pro- 
—— bably formed before him, but the circumſtances 
of the times obliged him to wait for a favourable 
occaſion of putting it in execution. This was 
offered him in the year 800, when the affairs of 
the Greeks were reduced to the utmoſt extremity 
after the death of LEO III., and the barbarous 
murder of his ſon ConsTanTivEg, and while the 
impious IA ENE held the reins of empire. This 
favourable opportunity was ſeized with avidity by 
CHaRLEs, who ſet out for Rome, where he was 
received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of zeal 
by the ſovereign pontif [x], who had entered 
into his views, and perſuaded the people, elated 
at this time with high notions of their indepen- 
dency and elective power, to unite their ſuffrages 
in favour of this prince, and to proclaim him em- 

peror of the welt [Y]. | 
The nare XI. CHARLES, upon his elevation to the em- 
the Roman pire of the weſt and the government of Rome, 
Junildicbon. ſeems to have reſerved to himſelf only the ſupreme 
dominion, and the unalienable rights of majeſty, 
and to have granted to the church of Rome a ſub- 
ordinate juriſdiction over that great city, and its 


x] Leo III. 

] See the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted to us accounts 
of this century, and more eſpecially Bux av, Hiftoria Imperii 
Romano German. tom. ii. p. 537. The partiſans of the Ro- 
man pontifs generally maintain, that Leo III, by a divine 
Tight, veſted in him as biſhop of Rome, tranſported the welt- 
ern empire from the Greeks to the Francs, and conferred it 
upon CHARLEMAGNE, the monarth of the latter. From 
hence they conclude, that the Roman pontif, as the vicar of 
CarisrT, is the ſupreme lord of the whole earth, and, in a 


particular manner, of the Roman empire. The temerity of 


theſe pretenſions, and the abſurdity of this reaſoning, are ex- 
— wich much learning and judgment by the celebrated 
RED. SPANXHEIM, De fifa tranſlatione imperii in Carolum M. 


per Leone III. tom. ii. opp. p. 557+ 


annexed 
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annexed territory [2]. This grant was un- CENT, 
doubtedly ſuggeſted to him by the ambitious pon- p 


tif as a matter of ſacred and indiſpenſable obliga- 


tion, and many fictitious deeds were probably 


produced to make out the pretenſions, and juſtify 


[z] That CHanLEMAGNE, in effect, preſerved entire his 
ſupreme authority over the city of Rome and its adjacent terri- 
tory, gave law to the citizens by Judges of his own appoint- 
ment, puniſhed malefactors, enjoyed the prerogatives and ex- 
erciſed all the functions of royalty, has been demonſtrated by 
ſeveral of the learned in the moſt ample and ſatisfactory man- 
ner, and confirmed by the moſt unexceptionable and authentic 


teſtimonies.” To be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient to 


confult Mun aTor 1's Droits de  Empireſur ] Etat Reeleſſaſtigue, 
cap, vi. p. 77. And, indeed, they muſt have a ſtrange power 
of reſiſting the cleareſt evidence, who are abſurd enough to 
aſſert, as does FoxnTANIiN1, in his treatiſe, entitled, Dominis 
della $. Sede ſopra Comachio, Dill. i. c. 95, 96, that CHARLES 
ſuſtained at Rome the character of the advocate of the Roman 
church, and not that of its ſovereign or its lord, the dominion 
of the pontifs being unlimited and univerſal. On the other 
hand, we muſt acknowledge ingenuouſly that the power of the 
pontif, both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, was 
very great, and that, in ſeveral caſes, he ſeemed to act with 
a princely authority. But the extent and the foundations of 
that authority are matters hid in the deepeſt obſcurity, and 
have thereby given occaſton to endleſs diſputes, MuraTort 
maintains, in his work above cited, p. 102, that the biſhop 
of Rome diſcharged the function of exarch, or vicar, to the 
emperor, an opinion which CLemenT XI. rejected asinjurious 
to the papal dignity, and which, indeed, does not appear to 
have any ſolid foundation. After a careful examination of all 
the circumſtances that can contribute towards the ſolution of 
this perplexed queſtion, the moſt probable account of the mat- 
ter ſeems to be this: That the Roman pontif poſſeſſed the city 
of Rome and its territory by the ſame right that he held the ex- 
archate of Ravenna and the other lands, of which he received 
the grant from CHARLEMAGNE; that is to ſay, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed Rome as a feudal tenure, though charged with leſs marks 
of dependance than other fiefs generally are, on account of the 
luſtre and dignity of a city which had been ſo long the capital 
of the empire, This opinion detives much ſtrength from what 
ve ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the following note, and 
it has the peculiar advantage of reconciling the jarring teſti- 
monies of ancient writers, and the various records of anti- 
Yuity relating to this point. 
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CEN T. the claims of the church to this high” degree of 
par II. temporal authority and civil juriſdiction, In or- 


der to reconcile the new emperor to this grant, it 
was no doubt alleged, that ConsTanTine the 
GREAT, his renowned predeceſſor, when he re- 
moved the ſear of the empire to Conſtantinople, de- 
livered up Rome, the old metropolis, with its ad- 
Jacent territories, commonly called the Roman 
dukedom, to be poſſeſſed and governed by the 
church, and that with no other reſtriction, than 


that this ſhould be no detriment to his ſupreme 


dominion; and it was inſinuated to CHARLVs, 
that he could not depart from the rule eſtabliſhed 
by. that pious emperor, without incurring the 
wrath of God, and the indignation of St. Pz- 
TER [la]. | 

XII. 


[a] Moſt writers are of opinion, that Cox s TAN TIN E's pre- 
tended grant was poſterior to this period, and was forged in 
the tenth century. It appears to me, on the contrary, that 
this fictitious grant was in being in the eighth century, and it 
is extremely probable that both Ap RIAN and his ſucceſſor 
Leo III. made uſe of it to perſuade CHARLEMAGNE to that 
donation. In favour of this opinion, we have the unexcep- 
tionable teſtimony of Ab RIAx himſelf in his letter to Ch ar- 
LEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in MuzatoRr 1's Rerum Italica- 


rum Scriptores, tom. iii. part IL p. 194. and which is ex- 


tremely worthy of an attentive peruſal. In this letter, Ab Ri- 
AN exhorts CHARLES, before his elevation to the empire, to 
order the reſtitution of all the grants and donations that had 
formerly been made to St. PETER, and to the church of Rene. 
In this demand alſo he diſtinguiſhes, in the plaineſt manner, 
the donation of Cox s TAN INE from thoſe of the other princes 
and emperors, and, what is particularly remarkable, from the 
exarchate which was the gift of PE HIN, and even from the ad- 
ditions that CHARLES had already made to his father's grant; 
from whence we may juſtly conclude, that by the donation of 
ConsSTANTINE, ADRIAN meant the city of Rome and its an- 
nexed territory. He ſpeaks firſt of this grant in the following 
terms: Deprecamur veſtram Excellentiam . . . pro Dei amore 
« etipfius clavigeri regni ce!orum.. . ut ſecundum promiſſo- 
« nem quam polliciti eſtis eidem Dei apoſtolo PRO anime 


. © VESTRA MERCEDEEt ſtabilitate regni veſtri, omnia noſtris 


r temporibus adimplere jubeatis ... et ſicut temporibus beat? 
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XII. While the power and opulence of the 
Roman pontifs were riſing to the greateſt height 
by the events which we have now been relating, 
they received a mortify ing check in conſequence 
of a quarre] which broke out between theſe 
haughty pontifs and the Grecian emperors, LEO 
the Iſaurian, and his ſon ConsTanTiNgE Copro- 
xYMUS, incenſed at the zeal which GREGOR II. 
and III, diſcovered for the worſhip. of images, not 
only confiſcated the treaſures and lands which the 


„ SILVESTRI Romani pontificis, a ſanQz recordationis piiſſi- 
« mo ConsTanTino M.Imperatore, PER EJUSLARG1ITA- 
„ TeM(here ConSTANnNTINnE'sdonation is evidently mention- 
« ed) ſanta Dei catholica et apoſtolica Romana eccleſia ele- 


239- 


CENT. 
\ 4 | | na 
PAR T II. 


The Gre- 
cian empe- 
rors check 
the ambi- 
tion ot the 
Roman 
pontits, and 
diminiſh 
their reve- 
nucs, 


« yata atque exaltata eſt, et FOTESTATEM in his Heſperiæ 


« partibus LAN dignatus eſt: ita et in his veſttis felicifimis 
« temporibus atque noſtris ſancta Dei eccleſia germinet . et 
« amplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat . . quia ecce 
* noyusChriltianifiimusDeigratiaConsTAnTiNnNUsimperator 
„ (herewe ſee CUARLES, who at that time was only a 4izg, 
„ {tyled emperor by the pontif, and compared with Cost AN- 
* TINE his temporibus ſurrexit, per quem omnia Deus ſandtæ 


« ſuz ecclefiz . . . largiri dignatus ett.” So much for that 


part of the letter that relates to ConsTanTIiNE's grant: as to 
the other donations which the pontif evidently diſtinguiſhes 
from it, obſerve what follows: Sep ET cunCTA AL1la que 
per diverſos Imperatores, Patricios, etiam et alios Deum 
* timentes, FRO EORUM ANIME MERCEDE EP VENILA DE- 
* LICTORUM; in partibus Tuſciæ, Spoleto, ſeu Bznevento, 
atque Corſica, ſimul et Pavinenſi patrimonio, beato PRT RO 
* apoſtolo conceſſa ſunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobar- 
* dorum per annorum ſpatia abſtraQa et ablata ſunt veſtris 
* temporibus, reſtituantur.” (The pontif intimates further, 
chat all theſe grants were carefully preſerved in the office of the 


Lateran, and that he ſends them to CHARLES by his legates.) 


* Undeet plures donationes in ſacro noſtro ſcrinio Lateran- 
* enſi reconditas habemus, tamen et pro ſatisfactione Chriſti- 
* anifiimi regni veſtri, per jam fatos viros, ad demonſtrandum 
* eas vobis, direximus, et pro hoc petimus eximiam præcel- 
* lentiam veſtram, ut in integroipla patrimonia beato Pr AO 
* et nobis reſtituere jubeatis. By this it appears that Cor -, 
STANTINE'S grant was now in, being among the archives of 
the Lateran, and was ſent to CHARLEMAGNE with the 
Other donations of kings and princes, whoſe examples were 
made aſe of to excite his liberality to the church, 
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The Internal History of the Cauncn, 


church of Rome poſſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, and 


Apulia, but moreover withdrew ,the bifhops of 
theſe countries, and alſo the various provinces and 
churches of Nlyricum, from the juriſdiction of the 
Roman ſce, and ſubjected them to the ſpiritual 
dominion of the biſhop of Conſtantinople. And ſo 
inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon 
humbling the arrogance of the Roman pontifs, 
that no intreaties, ſupplications, nor threats could 
engage them to abandon their purpoſe, or to te- 
ſtore this rich and ſignal portion of St. PETER“ 
patrimony to his greedy ſucceſſors [b]. It is here 
that we muſt look for the original ſource, and 
the principal cauſe of that vehement conteſt be- 
rween the Roman pontif and the biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople, which, in the following century, di- 
vided the Greek and Latin churches, and was ſo 
pernicious to the intereſts and advancement of 
true Chriſtianity. Theſe lamentable diviſions, 
which wanted no new incident to foment them, 
were, nevertheleſs, augmented. by a controverſy 


which aroſe, in this century, concerning the «t- 


rivamon of the Holy Spirit, which we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to mention more largely in its proper 
place. But it is more than' probable that this 
controverſy would have been terminated with the 
utmoſt facility, had not the ſpirits of the con- 
tending parties been previouſly exaſperated by 
diſputes founded upon avarice and ambition, and 
carried on, without either moderation or decency, 
by the holy patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
in defence of their reſpective pretenſions. 

XIII. The monaſtic diſcipline was extremely 
relaxed at this time both in the eaſtern and weſtern 
provinces, and, as appears by the concurring 


[5] See Mick. LEquizn's Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 

96. Among the Greek writers alſo THZOHANESs and others 

acknowledge the fact; but they are not entirely agreed about 
the reaſons to which it is to be attributed. : ; 
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teſtimonies, of the writers of this century, was C F r. its 

2 72 * | : (95 22 VIII. | 4 
fallen into a total decay. The only monks who paar 1 Hy 
eſcaped this general corruption, were they who 41 
paſſed their days in the deſarts of Egypt, Syria, 34 


ind Meſopotamia, amidſt the auſterities cf a 

wretched life, and remote from all the comforts 

of human ſociety: yet the merit of having pre- 

ſerved their diſcipline was ſadly counterbalanced 
by the groſs ignorance, the fanatical madneſs, 

and the fordid ſuperſtition that reigned among 
theſe miſerable hermits. Thoſe of the monaſtic” 
diders who lived nearer cities and populous towns, 

troubled frequently the public tranquillity by the 

tumults and ſeditions they fomented among the 

multitude, fo that it became neceſſary to check 

their rebellious ambition by the ſevere laws that 

were enacted againſt them by ConsranTiNE Co- 

mRONYMUS; and other emperors. The greateſt 

part of the weſtern monks followed, at this time; 

the rule of St. BenepicT; though there were every 

where convents which adopted the diſcipline of 

other orders [c], But as they increaſed in opu- 

lence they loſt fight of all rules, and ſubmitted, 

at length, to no other dilcipline than that of in- 

temperance, voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth [4]. CHAR- 

LIMAGNE attempted, by various edicts, to put 4 
top to this growing evil; but his efforts were at- 

tended with little ſucceſs [ez]. | 


XIV. This univerſal depravity and corruption The origi { 
of the monks gave riſe to a new order of prieſts ol canon 1 


of 


le] See MazILLox, Pref. ad ada SS. Ord. Benedidi, 
Tc. 1. p. 24. and Sæc. iv. part I. p. 26. 
[4] The author, mentioned in the preceding note, diſcourſes 
mh a noble franktieſs and courage concerning the eorru 
don of the monks and its various cauſes; in the ſame r5 of 
ref. ad Sc. iv. part I. p. 64- | 
le] See the Capituluria Carli, publiſhed by BALuzius, 
Wn. i. p. 148. 157. 237. 355. 366. 375. 503. Laws fo ſevere, 
and fo often repeated, ſhew evidently that the corruption of 
e monks muſt have been truly enormous. 
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CENT. in the weſt, which was a ſort of middle order be: 
* W x1, tween the monks or regulars, and the ſecular clergy, 


_ were at firſt called fratres dominici, bur ſoon after 


fore this time there were in /zaly, Africa, and other 


how much theſe pious hopes have been diſappointed. 
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This new ſpecies of eccleſiaſtics adopted the mo- 
naſtic diſcipline and manner of life, ſo far as tg 
have their dwelling and their table in common, 
and to aſſemble themſelves at certain hours for 
divine ſervice; bur they entered not into the vous 
which were peculiar to the monks, and they were 
alſo appointed. to diſcharge the miniſterial func- 
tions in certain churches which were committed 
to their paſtoral direction. Theſe eccleliaſticy 


received the name of canons [ f J. The common 
opinion attributes the inſtitution of this order to 
CHRODEGANGUS, biſhop of Metz: nor is this 
opinion deſtitute of truth [g]. For though be- 


archs | 


provinces, convents of eccleſiaſtics, who lived after anifel 
the manner of the canons [5]; yet CHROD ECA he mat 
Gus, who, towards the middle of this century, # 55 
| | Rom 
DV] See Le BZV Memoires fur ] Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, tom. diſhops 
p. 174. the Paris edition, publiſhed in 1743, in 4to. EMAGN 
[e] See, for an account of Cxroptcancus, the Hin the ſe 
Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 128. CaLMerT, Hi 
de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 513. Ada Sandor. tom. i. Marti, AGN 
. 452. The rule which he preſcribed to his canons, may be xerciſe 
een in LE CotnTEe's Annales Francor. Eccleſ. tom. v. ad ud cre: 
757. F. 353 as alſo in the Concilia Lablei, tom. vii. 1444 hey reſe 
He is not, however, the author of the rule which is publiſh QF ch 
in his name, in the Spicilegium veter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 505 8 MIC | 
LoncvevaL, in his Hiftoire de 1 *Egliſe Gallicane, tom. vi") by t 
p-. 435- has given a neat and elegant abridgment of the rvcration 
of CHRODEQANGUS, y, un! 
[4] See Lud. Ant. Mux Aro. Antiq. Iralicar. medii cu y 
tom. v. p. 125 ; as alſo Lud. Tromass1N. Di/ciplina Eceihiꝗ i . 
Vet. et Now. part I. lib. iii. The deſign of this inftituti li For 
was truly excellent. The authors of it, juſtly ſhocked at tht Mperors it 
vicious manners of a licentious clergy, hoped that this ne x , Orien 
inſtitution would have a tendency to prevent the irregularitie 1 | This 
of that order, by delivering them from the cares, anxieues frved b 
and occupations of this preſent life. But the event has ſhe\ a multiti 


ſub 


Char, II. Dofors, Church-Government, &c. 


ſubjected to this rule che clergy of Metz, not on- 
y added to their religious ceremonies the cuſtom 


hours, and probably a variety of rites, but alſo, 
by his example, excited the Francs, the Italians, 
and the Germans, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their zeal in favour of the canons, to erect mo- 
naſteries for them, and to introduce their rule into 
their reſpective countries. | 
XV. The ſupreme dominion over the church 
and its poſſeſſions was veſted in the emperors and 
kings, both in the eaſtern and the weſtern world. 
The ſovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in this 
reſpect, has never been conteſted ; and though 
he partizans of. the Roman pontifs endeavour to 
tender dubious the ſupremacy of the Latin mo- 
archs over the church, yet this ſupremacy is too 
manifeſt to be diſputed by ſuch as have confidered 
the matter attentively [i], and it is acknowledged 
by the wiſeſt and moſt candid writers even ot the 
Romiſh communion. ApRIAN I. in a council of 
ſhops aſſembled at Rome, conferred upon Ca ar- 
EMAGNE, and his ſucceſſors, the right of election 
o the fee of Rome [E]; and though neither CHAR·- 
IMAGNE, nor his fon Lewis, were willing to 
xerciſe this power in all its extent, by naming 
Ind creating the pontif upon every vacancy, yet 
ley reſerved the right of approving and confirm- 
ig the perſon that was elected to that high dig- 
ty by the prieſts and people: nor was the con- 
tration of the elected pontif of the leaſt vali- 
ty, unleſs performed in preſence of the empe- 


[i] For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian 
mperors in religious matters, we refer the teader to Lequis 
X's Ortens Chriſtianus, tom. i- p. 136. 

I This A# 1s mentioned by Ax AS rTAslus: it has been 
elerved by V vo and GRATIAM, and has been the fubjeR 
a multitude of treatiſes. EM | 
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of ſinging hymns and anthems to God, at certain 
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CENT. ror's ambaſſadors [1]. The Roman pontifs obeyed 6 
AAT II. the laws of the emperors, received their judicial 00 
— deciſions as of indiſpenſable obligation, and exe. Wa 
cuted them with the utmoſt punctuality and ſub- die 
miſſion 1]. The kings of the Francs appointed lig 
extraordinary judges, whom they called envoys, fen 
to inſpect into the lives and manners of the clergy wh 
ſuperior and inferior, to take cognizance of their any 
conteſts, to terminate their diſputes, to enact laws biſh 
concerning the public worſhip, and to puniſh the aut 
crimes of the ſacred order, as well as thoſe of biſh 
the other citizens IJ. All churches alſo, and dom 
monaſteries, were obliged to pay to the public in d 
treaſury a tribute proportioned to their reſpective om 
lands and poſſeſſions, except fuch as, by the pure cent 
favour of the ſupreme powers, were gracioully by t 
NES exempted from this general tax [o]. mine 
Confined = XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin empe- Wi . 
row limits. rors did not aſſume to themſelves the adminiſtra- obſer 
tion of the church, or the cognizance and deci- and t 
ſion of controverſies that were purely of a reli- WWF at 
gious nature. They acknowledged, on the con- in w. 
trary, that theſe matters belonged to the tribunal and el 
of the Roman pontif and of the eccleſiaſtical on , 

| rme 
IJ] See MasiLLox, Comm. in Ordinem Romanum, Muſtil the ſpi 
Ttalici, tom. ii. p. 113. MuraToRri Droits de I Empire ſir the ciy 
Etat Ecclefiaftique, p. 87. under 
[n] This has been amply demonſtrated by Baruzivs, in their b. 

bis Pref ad Capitularia Regum Francorum, § 21. Ir 
[a] See MuRaTORI Antig. Ital. medii avi, tom i. Did. its Purpok 
p. 470. FRanc. deRoye, De Miffis Dominicis, cap. x. p. emed 
Tap. viii. p. 118. 134. 168. 195. | for the 
le] See MuraTori Antig. Tal. medii evi, tom. i. Dill 97 | 
xvii. p. 926. See alſo the collection of the various piectl er thi 

that were publiſhed on occaſion of the diſpute between Lewis 

XV. and his clergy, relating to the immunities of that orceb [#] Se 
in France, Theſe pieces were printed at the Hague in th 1, lib, 
year 1751, in ſeven volumes, 8vo, under the following (g] All 


title: Ecrits pour et contre les immunités pretenduts par le Croll Aus, in 
ae France. | 


coun 


caar. II. Dockors, Cburcb- Government, c. 248 


councils [p]. But this juriſdiction of the pontif c E x r. 
was confined within narrow limits; he could de- p . 
cide nothing by his ſole authority, but was ob- 
liged to convene a council when any religious dif- 
ferences were to be terminated by an authorita- 
tive judgment. Nor did the provinces, when 
any controverſy aroſe, wait for the deciſion of the 
biſbop of Rome; but aſſembled, by their own 
authority, their particular councils, in which the 
biſhops gave their thoughts, with the utmoit free- 
dom, upon the points in debate, and voted often 
in direct oppoſition to what was known to be the 
opinion of the Roman pontif: all which is evi- 
dent from what paſſed in the councils ſſembled 
by the Francs and Germans, in order to deter- 
mine the celebrated controverſy concerning the 
uſe and worſhip of images. It is further to be 
obſerved, that the power of convening councils, 
and the right of preſiding in them, were the pre- 
rogatives of the emperors and ſovereign princes, 
in whoſe dominions theſe aſſemblies were held; 
and that no decrees of any council obtained the 
force of laws, until they were approved and con- 
frmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate [q]. Thus was 
the ſpiritual authority of Rome wiſely bounded by 
the civil power; but its ambitious pontifs fretted 
under the imperial curb, and eager to break looſe 
their bonds, lefr no means unemployed for that 
purpoſe. Nay, they formed projects, which 
emed leſs the effects of ambition than of phrenzy; 
for they claimed a ſupreme dominion, not only 
over the church, but alſo over kings themſelves, 


lo] See the Diſſertation of Cuarremacne, De Inagini- 
w, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 48. edit. Heumann. "IO 
ll All this is fully and admirably demonſtrated by Bal u- 
Aus, in his Preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the kings 
the Francs, and is alſo amply illuſtrated in that work. 
Ke alſo J. Basnace, Hiftoire de 1" Egli/e, tom. i. p. 270. 
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CEN T: and pretended to reduce the whole univerſe under 


Par 1, their ghoſtly juriſdiction. However extravagant Wo 

——— theſe pretenſions were, they were followed by the 

moſt vigorous efforts, and the wars and tumults Y 

that arole in the following century, contributed bi, 

much to render thele efforts ſucceſsful, di 

pln... .- XVII. If we turn our eyes towards the writers of 

- wiiter, Of this century, we ſhall find very few that ſtand 15 
diſtinguiſhed in the liſts of fame, either on ac- the 

count of erudition or genius. Among the Greeks, of 

the following only ſeem worthy of mention. of 

 GeRManvus,, biſhop of Conſtantinople, the great- ; 

eſt part of whoſe high renown was due to his vio- " 

lent zeal for image-worſhip [7]. wy 

Cos as, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who acquired 205 

ſome reputation by his Lyric vein, conſecrated to al 

the ſervice of religion, and employed in compo- and 

ſing hymns for public and private devotion, 13 

GEORGE SYNCELLUS and TREOPRHANES, who of | 

are not the leaſt conſiderable among the writers A 

of the Byzantine hiſtory, though they be in all the 

reſpects infinitely below the ancient Greek and La- oF 

tin hiſtorians. x | big 

But the writer, who ſurpaſſed all his conte mpo- * 

raries among the Greeks and Orientals, was Jonv 8 

DamMascenvs, a man of genius and eloquence, the y 

who, in a variety of productions full of erudition, Lz 0 

explained the Peripatetic philoſophy, and illuſtra- Lao. 

ted the main and capital points of the Chriſtian 100 

doctrine. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 18 

that the eminent talents of this great man vere tionar 

| tainted with that ſordid ſuperſtition, and that ex- 28 
0 ceſſive veneration for the ancient fathers, that 1 
were the reigning defects of the age he lived in, at 
| not to mention his wretched method of explaining Ws 
| r] See Ricn. Stuox. Critique de la Bibli Eels * 
. de M. Du Pix, tom, 5 P+ 270. N "= 

; f the | dom. i 


Chap. II. Doctors, Church-Government, Ge. 247 


the doctrines of the goſpel according to the prin- C E N T, 
ciples of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy [5s]. 5 Nr 
XVIII. The firſt place among the Latin writers — 
is due to CHARLEMAGNE, whoſe love of letters u Lade 
was one of the bright ornaments of his imperial writers, 
dignity. The laws which are known by the title 
of Capitularia, with ſeveral Epiſtles, and a Book 
concerning images, are attributed to this prince; 
though it ſeems highly probable, that the moſt 
of theſe compoſitions were drawn up by other 
pens [7]. 
After this learned prince, we may juſtly place 
venerable Bepe, ſo called from his illuſtrious vir- 
tues [u]; ALcuin [w], the preceptor of CHAR- 
LEMAGNE; PauLinus of Aguileia [x], who were 
all diſtinguiſhed by their laborious application, 
and their zeal for the advancement of learning 
and ſcience, and who treated the various branches 
of literature, that were known in this century, 
in ſuch a manner as to convince us, that it was 
the infelicity of the times, rather than the want 
of genius, that hindered them from ariſing to 
higher degrees of perfection than what they at- 
tained to. Add to theſe, Boxnirace, of whom we 


J BayLe Diction. tom. ii. p. 950; as alſo the account of 
the writings of Jon x Damascenvus, which is publiſhed in 
Le Quien's edition of his works, and was compoſed by 
Leo ALLATIUS. | 

le] See Jo. A. FABNICII Bibliotheca medii evi Lat. tom. 
i. p. 936. Hiftoire Litteraire de France, tom. iv. p. 378. 
lu] See the Ada Sanctorum, tom. April. p. 866. Gen, Die- 
tionary, at the article BEDUE. A liſt of the writings of this 
venerable Briton, compoſed by himſelf, is publiſhed by Mu- 
RATOR t, in his Antig. Italic. medii ævi, tom. iii. p. 825. 

Cu Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. Gen. Dic- 
tionary, at the article ALcuin. CATELINOT, who has diſ- 
covered the treatiſe of ALCu1N, De Proceſſione Spiritus $.which 
bas never been publiſhed, is preparing an edition of all the 
works of that learned writer. See the Hit. Litreraire de la 
France, tom. viii. Pref. p. 10. ; 

[x] See Hi/t. Litteraire, &c. tom. iv. p. 286. Aa San#. 
(om, i. Januar. p. 713. l | | 
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CENT. have already ſpoken; EcinarD, the celebrated 
P Pe, u. author of the Life of Charlemagne, and other pro- 

— ductions; Paul, thedeacon, who acquired a con- 
ſiderable and laſting reputation by his Hiſtory of 
the Lombards, his Book of Homilizs, and his mil- 
cellaneous labours; AmMBRosE AUTRPERT, who 
wrote a commentary on the Revelations; and 
Tnropulrnus, biſhop of Orleans; and thus we 
ſhall have a complete liſt of all the writers who 
acquired any degree of eſteem in this century 
by their literary productions, either ſacred or pro- 
fane, 


* 


2 


— 2 * * _ — 6 — ͤ»ü„ä(—[—ů⸗ł—ũb 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the doftrine of the Cbriſtian church 
' during this century. 


8 HE fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity 
trine ſadly © | . 4 i 
dads were, as yet, reſpected and preſerved in 


the theological writings both of the Greeks and 
Latins, as ſeems evident from the diſcourſe of 
JohN Damascenvs concerning the orthodox faith, 
and the confeſſion of faith which was drawn up 
by CHARLEMAGNE [Y]. The pure ſeed of celel- 
tial truth was, however, choked by a mou ſtrous 
and incredible quantity of noxious weeds. The 
rational ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip was 
corrupted by an idulatrous venc ration for images, 
and other ſuperſtitious inventions, and the ſacred 


II] See the treatiſe of this prince, Concerning images, 
hook III. p. 259. ed. Heumanni. Of the Greek writers, the 
reader may conſult Mica. SYNCtLLUs's Confeſſion of faith, 
publ:thed by MoxnTravcox, in his Bibliotheca Coiſſiniana, 
. 90: and among the Latins, An expoſition of the principal 
deftrine of the Chriſtian religion, compoſed by BexepicT, 
abbot of Ariane, and publiſhed by Baruzrvs, in his Mi/- 
cellanea, tom. v. p. 56; as alſo the Creed of LEO lll, publiſhed 
in the ſame work, tom. vii. p. 18. | 
We \ . ä 7 flame 


Cn. III. The Doctrine of the Cnvgcw. 

flame” of divine charity was extinguiſhed. by the 
violent contentions and animoſities which the 
progreſs of theſe ſuperſtitions occaſioned in the 
church, All acknowledged the efficacy of our 
Sayiour's merits: and yet all, one way or another, 
laboured, in effect, to diminiſh the perſuaſion of 
this eficacy in the minds of men, by teaching, 
that Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended deity 
by voluntary acts of mortification, or by gifts and 
oblations laviſhed upon the church, and by ex- 
horting ſuch as were deſirous of ſalvation to place 
their confidence in the works and merits of the 
ſaints, Were we to enlarge upon all the abſur- 
dities and ſuperſtitions which were invented to 
flatrer the paſſions of the miſguided multitude, 
and to increaſe, at the expence of reaſon and 
Chriſtianity, the opulence and authority of a li- 
centiou> clergy; ſuch an immenſe quantity of 
odious materials would ſwell this work to an enor- 
mous ſize. 


II. The piety in vogue during this and ſome 


bellſhing churches and chapels, in endow ing mo- 
naſteries, erecting baſilics, hunting after the re- 
lies of ſaints and martyrs, and treating them with 
an exceſſive and abſurd veneration, in procurin 

the interceſſion of the ſain's by rich oblations or 
ſuperſtitious rites, in worſhipping images, in pil- 
8 grimages to thoſe places whicn were eſteemed holy, 
„ and chiefly to Paleſtine, and ſuch like abſurd and 


d extravagant practices and inſtitutions. The pious 

Chriſtian, and the profligate tranſgreſſor, ſhewed 
% equal zeal in the performance of theſe ſuperſtitious 
55 krvices, which were looked upon as of the high- 
a, elt efficacy in order to the attainment ot eternal 
al ſalvation; they were performed by the latter as 
* an expiation for their crimes, and a mean of ap- 
ed pealing an offended deity; arid by the former 


vith a view to obtain, from above, the good 


things 
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The piety + 
ſucceeding ages conſiſted in building, and em- of * 
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things of this life, and an eaſy and commodious 
paſſage to life eternal, The true genuine religion 
of Jzsvs, if we except a few of its doctrines con- 
tained in the Creed, was utterly unknown in this 
century, not only to the multitude in general, 
but alſo to the doctors of the firſt rank and emi. 
nence in the church, and the conſequences of this 
corrupt ignorance were fatal to the intereſts of 


virtue. All orders of men, regardleſs of the ob- 


ligations of morality, of the duties of the goſpel, 


Exegetical 
or explana- 
tory the» 
ology. 


and of the culture and improvement of their 
minds, ruſhed headlong with a perfect ſecurity 
into all ſorts of wickedneſs, from the deluſive 
hopes, that by the interceſſion and prayers of the 


ſaints, and the credit of the prieſts at the throne ' 


of God, they would eaſily obtain the remiſſion of 
their enormities, and render the deity propitious. 
This diſmal account of the religion and morals of 


the eighth century, is confirmed by the unani- 


mous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who have 
written concerning that period. 


III. The Greeks were of opinion, that the | 


holy ſcriptures had been ſucceſsfully. interpreted 
and explained by the ancient commentators, and 
therefore imagined, that they -rendered a moſt 
important ſervice to the ſtudents in divinity, 
when, without either judgment or choice, they 
extracted or compiled from the works of theſe 
admired ſages their explanatory obſervations on 
the ſacred writings. The commentary of Joan 
Damascenus upon the epiſtles of St. Pau, 
which was taken from the writings of CHR ys0s- 
TOM, is alone ſufficient to ſerve as a proof of the 
little diſcernment with which theſe compilations 
were generally made, | 

The Latin expoſitors may be divided into two 
claſſes, according to the different nature of their 
productions. In the firſt, we place thoſe writers 
who, after the example of the Greeks, employed 


their | 


Cane, III. The Dodrine of the Chuxen. 


their labour in collecting into one body the inter- E N T. 
pretations and commentaries of the ancients. p do. H. 


Beos diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the expoſitors 
of this claſs by his explication of the epiſtles of 
St, Paul, drawn from the writings of AuGus- 
TIN and others [z]. Still more eſtimable are the 


251 


writers of the ſecond claſs, who made uſe of their 


own penetration and ſagacity in inveſtigating the 
ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures. Such as ALcvin, 
AMBROSE AUTHPERT, the expoſitors of the Re- 
velations, nay and Bevpe alſo, who belongs, in 
reality, to both claſſes. It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that. all theſe commentators were 
deſtitute of the qualities that are eſſential ro the 
ſacred critic; for we find them in their explica- 
tions neglecting entirely the natural ſenſe of the 
words of ſcripture, and running blindfold after a 


certain hidden and myſtical meaning, which, to 


uſe their jargon, they uſually divided into allegs- 
rical, anagogical, and tropological[a]; and thus 
they delivered their own raſh fictions and crude 
fancies, as the true and genuine ſentiments of the 
ſacred writers, Of this we are furniſhed with 
many examples in ALcvin's commentary on St. 
Jobn ; Bepe's allegorical illuſtrations of the books of 
Samuel; and CHARLEMAGNE'S book concerning ima- 
ges, in which various paſſages of the holy ſcrip- 
tures are occaſionally explained according to the 
taſte of the times [5]. 

IV. The veneration of CHarLEMacns for the 
ſacred writings was carried to ſuch an exceſſive 


[z] See, for an account of the commentaries of Bevpe, 
Ricy. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotb. Ecclefraſt. de M. Du 


Pix, tom. i. p. 280. See alſo Bed Explicatio Gengſeos ex 


fatribus in MaRTENE's T heſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 111. 116. 
149. and his interpretation of Habakiuk, ibid. p. 295. 

[a] See Ca RO us Macnus De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 138. 
le] See the ſame imperial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123. 
127. 131. 133. 136. 138. 145. 160. 164, 165, &C, 


length, 
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CENT, length [c], as to perſuade that monarch, that they 
Parr H. contained the latent ſeeds and principles of all 
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arts and ſciences; an opinion, no doubt, which 
he early imbibed from the leffons of his pre- 
ceptor ALcvin, and the other divines who fre- 
quented his court [dJ. Hence the zeal with 
which that prince excited and encouraged the 
more learned among the clergy to direct their 
pious labours towards the illuſtration of the holy 
ſcriptures, Several laws which he publiſhed to 
encourage this ſpecies of learning are yet extant, 
as alſo various monuments of his deep ſolicitude 
about the advancement and propagation of Chriſ- 
tian knowledge [e]. And leſt the faults that were 
to be found in ſeveral places of the Latin tran- 
{lation of the ſcriptures ſhould prove an obſtacle 
to the execution and accompliſhment of his pious 
views, he employed ALcvin in correcting theſe 
errors, and is ſaid, in the laſt years of his life, to 
have ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in the 
ſame learned and pious work [F J. It is alſo to 
his encouragement and direction, that ſome wri- 
ters attribute the firſt German tranſlation of the 
ſacred writings, though others contend, that this 
honour is due to his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis, ſur- 
named the Merk. | 

V. This zeal and induſtry of the emperor con- 
tributed, no doubt; to rouze from their ſloth a 
lazy and ignorant clergy, and td raiſe up a ſpirit 
of application to literary purſuits, We cannot, 
however, help obſerving, that this laborious prince 
imprudently eſtabliſhed certain cuſtoms, and con- 
firmed others, which had a manifeſt tendency to 


defeat, in a great meaſure, his laudable deſigns 


* 


[c] See Ca ROL US Macnxus, De Imagin. lib. i. p. 231. 236. 
1 Jo, Frxicx1vs, De Canone Scripture Sacre, p. 184. 
Le] Ba RON Annal. ad A. DecrxxvII I. n. xxVII. Jo. 
A. Fauricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii awi, tom. i. p. 950. 
Jac. UssgER Is, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul p. 110. 

(F] J. A. FABRICII Bibl. Lat. medii ævi, tom. 1. p- 959+ 
Usszr1vs, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 110. of 
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of promoting _ Chriſtian knowledge. He con- ec BN T. 


firmed the practice already in uſe, of reading and 
explaining to the people, in the public aſſemblies, 
certain portions only of the ſcriptures; and re- 
duced the different methods of worſhip followed 
in different churches into one fixed rule, which 
was to be obſerved with the moſt perfect unifor- 
mity in all [gz]. Perſuaded alſo that few of the 


[e] They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which 


are ſtill explained, every year, to Chriſtians in their religious 
aſſemblies, were ſelected for that purpoſe by the order of 
CHARLEMAGNE, are undoubtedly miſtaken”; fince itis mani- 
feſt, that in the preceding ages there were certain portions of 
{cripture ſet apart for each day of worſhip in the greateſt part 
of the Latin churches. See Jo. HEN RI. ThHameri Schedia/ma 
de origine et dignitate pericoparum que Evangelia et Epiſtolæ 
vulgo wocantur. See alſo J. Franc. BuppEr 1/agoge ad Theo- 
hogiam, tom. ii. p. 1640. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
CHARLEMAGNE introduced ſome new regulations into this 
part of divine ſervice ; for whereas, before has time, the Latin 
churches differed from each other in ſeveral circumſtances of 
the public worſhip, and particularly in this, that the ſame 
portions of ſcripture were not read and explained in them all, 
he publiſhed a ſolemn edit, commanding all the religious 
aſſemblies within his territories to conform themſelves to the 
rule of worſhip and divine ſervice eſtabliſhed in the church 77 
Rome. With reſpect to the portions of ſcripture which we call 
the epiſtles and goſpels, and which, from the time of CAR LE- 
MAGNE down to us, continue to be uſed in divine worſhip, 
it is certain that they were read in the church of Rome ſo 
early as the ſixth century. It is alſo certain, that this prince 


was extremely careful in reforming the ſervice of the Latin 


churches, and appointed the form of worſhip uſed at Rome to 
be obſerved in them all. Hence the churches, which did not 
adopt the Roman ritual, have different epi/tles and go/pels from 
thoſe which are uſed by us and the other weſtern churches, 
who were commanded by CHARLEMAGNE to imitate the 
Roman ſervice, | The church of Corbetta is an example of 
this, as may be ſeen in MugaTtor1's Antig. Lal. tom. iv. 
p. 836; and alſo the church of Milan, which follows the rite 
of St, Aunkos z. If any are defirous to know what ee. 
and go/pels were uſed by the Franks and other weſtern churches 
before the time of CHARLEMAGNE, they have only to con- 
ſult the Calendars publiſhed by Max TEN E, in bis Theſaur. 
Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66. the Diſcourſes of Bur, publiſhed 
in the ſame work, tom. v. p. 339. and MaBILLON, De An- 
tiqua Liturgia Gallicana; to all which may be added PE RAT, 
Antiguitis de la Chapelle de Roi de France, p. 566. 
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Te Internal His rok v of the Cavncn: 


CENT. clergy were capable of explaining with perſpi- 
PART I. cuity and judgment the portions of ſcripture 


p- 419. | 


which are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual by the name 
of epiſtle and goſpel, he ordered Paur Deacon 
and ALcvin to compile, from the ancient doc- 
tors of the church, homilies, or diſcourfes upon 
the epiſtles and goſpels, which a ſtupid and igno- 
rant ſet of prieſts were to commit to memory, and 
recite to the people. This gave riſe to that fa- 
mous collection, which went by the title of the 
Bomiliarium of Charlemagne b], and which being 
followed as a model by many productions of the 
fame kind compoſed by private perſons from a 
principle of pious zeal, contributed much to nou- 
riſh the indolence, and to perpetuate the igno- 
rance of a worthleſs clergy [z]. The zeal and ac- 
tivity of this great prince did not ſtop here ; for 
he ordered the lives of the principal ſaints to be 
written in a moderate volume, of which copies 
were diſperſed throughout his dominions, that the 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety 
and virtue, which were no where to be found 
among the living. All theſe projects and deſigns 
were certainly formed and executed with upright 
and pious intentions, and, conſidering the ſtate 


[4] See, for an account of this book of Homilies, the learn - 


ed SEeELEN's Selecta Litteraria, p. 252. 


[i] Aran, abbot of Parſe in Italy, wrote in this century | 
an enormous Book of Homilies, the preface to which is pub- 
liſhed by BERNARD Pez1vs, in the The/azr. Anecdot. tom. vi. 


part I. p. 83. In the following age ſeveral works under the 


ſame title were compoſed by learned men; one by Hacwo, 


of Halberſtadt, which is ſtill extant z another by RA BA Ns 
Mau us, at the requeſt of the emperor Lor RHAIKE; and a 
third by HER Icus, mentioned by Pzz1us in the work above 


quoted, p. 93. All theſe were wrote in Latin. The famous 
OTTr&ID, of Weifſſenbourg, was the firſt who compoſed a 
Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language; for an account 
of this work, which was written in the ninth century, ſee 
LAMBEC1Us, De Bibliotheca Vindobon, Auguſta, tom. ii. cap. v. 


4. 
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of things in this century, were, in ſeveral reſpects, o ENT, 
both uſeful and neceſſary; they, however, con- PART II. 
trary to the emperor's intention, contributed. 
undoubtedly, to encourage the prieſts in their 
criminal ſloth, and their ſhameful neglect of the 
| ſtudy of the ſcriptures. For the greateſt part of 
them employed their time and labour only upon 
thoſe parts of the ſacred writings, which the em- 
peror had appointed to be read in the churches, 
and explained to the people; and never at- 
tempted to exerciſe their capacities upon the 
reſt of the divine word. The greateſt part of 
the clergy alſo, inſtead of compoſing themſelves 
the diſcourſes they recited in public, confined 
themſelves to their book of homilies, that was 
publiſhed by the authority of their ſovereign, 
and thus let their talents lie uncultivated and un- 
employed. | | | | 1 
VI. None of the Latins carried their theolo- The fare "Kb 
gical enterprizes ſo far as to give a complete, theolog,. in 
connected, and accurate ſyſtem of the various 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. It would be abſurd ro 
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comprehend, under this title, the various diſ- 
courſes concerning the perſon and nature of 
CarisT, which were deſigned to refute the errors 
of FeLix [4] and ELI AND, or to combat the 
- opinions which were;now ſpread abroad concern- 
ing the origin of the Holy Ghoſt [/], and ſeveral 
£ other points; ſince theſe diſcourſes afford no 
i proofs either of preciſion or diligence in their 
Ee 17 
p IF [4] The doctrine taught by Fe LIX, biſhop of Urgella, 
4 and his diſciple ELIT AND, archbiſhop of Toledo, was, that 
K Jesus Cyr18T was the ſon of God not by nature, but by ad- q 
64 option. This doctrine was alſo intimately coniieted with the 
5 Neſtorian hypotheſis, and was condemned, in this century, | 
* by a ſynod of Ratiſbon, and the councils of Francfort and 
Tricul. | : 
. IF [/] The error now publiſhed relating to the Holy Ghoſt 


was, that it proceeded from the father only, and not from 
the father and the ſon. 
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T be Internal His roxy of the Cuvncn; 


authors. The labours and induſtry of the di. 
vines of this age were totally employed in col. 


— lecting the opinions and authorities of the fathers, 


by whom are meant the theological writers of the 
firſt ſix centuries; and ſo blind and ſervile was 


their veneration for theſe doctors, that they re- 


garded their dictates as infallible, and their 
writings as the boundaries of truth, beyond 
which reaſon was not permitted to puſh its re- 
ſearches. The Iriſh or Hibernians, who in this 
century were known by the name of Scots, were 
the only divines who refuſed to diſhonour their 
reaſon by ſubmitting it implicitly to the dictates 
of authority. Naturally ſubtile and ſagacious, 
they applied their philolophy, ſuch as it was, to 
the illustration of the truth and doctrines of re- 
ligion; a method which was almoſt generally 
abhorred and exploded in all other nations In]. 


The 


La- That the Hibertians, who wete called Scots in thit 


| NI, were lovers of learning, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 


In theſe times of ignorance, by the culture of the ſciences be- 
yond all the other European nations, travelling through the 
"xnoſt diſtant lands, both with a view to improve and to com- 
municate their knowledge, is a fact with which I have long 
been acquainted, as we fee them, in the moſt authentic re- 
cards of antiquity, diſcharging, with the higheſt reputation 
arid applauſe, the function of doQtyg in France, Germany, and 
Taly, both during this and the following century. But that 
theſe Hibernians were the firſt teachers of the /cholaftic thee 
1 in Burope, and fo early as the eighth century illuſtrated 
the doftrines of religion by the principles of philoſophy, 1 
learned but lately from the teſtimony of BEN AIT, abbotof 
Aniane, in the provinceof Languedoc, who lived in this period, 
and ſome of whoſe productions are publiſhed by Barvz1vs, 
In the fifth volume of his Miſcellanen. This learned abbot, 
In his Lester to Guarnaniusy p. 54. expreſſes himfelf thus: 
% Apud modernos ſcholaſticos (i. c. public teachers; or ſchool- 
* maſters) maxime apud Scoros eſt ſyllogiſmus deluſions, 
« 'ut dicant, Trinitatem, ſicut perſonarum, ita eſſe ſubſtantia- 
rum;“ (by this it appears that the Iriſh divines made uſe of 
A certain f. llogi/m, which Bexepict callsdelufive, i. e. falla- 
ious and ſophiſtical, to demonſtrate that theper/onsinthe 2 | 
i 5 BE : 
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The Greeks were not ſo deſtitute of ſyſtema- E N r. 
tical divines as the Latins, Jon Dauasckxvs Panel. 
compoſed a complete body of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine in a ſcientifical- method, under the title of 
Four Books concerning the Orthodox Faith, The two 
kinds of Theolggy, which the Latins termed ſcho- 
laftic and. didaFic, were united in this laborious 
performance, in which the author not only ex- 
plains the doctrines he delivers by ſubtile and 
profound reaſoning, but alſo confirms his expli- 
cations by the authority of the ancient doctors. 
This book was received among the Greeks with 
the higheſt applauſe, and was ſo exceſſively ad- 
mired, that at length it came to be acknowledged 
among that people as the only rule of divine 
truth. Many, however, complain of this ap- 
plauded writer, as having conſulted more, in his 
theological ſyſtem, the conjectures of human rea- 


— 


head were /ubfances : a captious ſyllogiſm this, as we may 
ſee from what follows, and alſo every way proper to throw 
the ignorant into the greateſt perplexity) * quatenus fi ad- 
*« ſenſerit illectus auditor, Trinitatem eſſe trium ſubſtantia- 
* rum Deum, trium derogetur cultor Deorum : fi autem ab- 
© nuerit, perſonarum denegator culpetur.” It was with this 
miſerable piece of ſophiſtry, that theſe ſubtile divines puzzled 
and tormented their diſciples and hearers, accuſing thoſe of 
Tritbeiſin who admitted their argument, and caſting the re- 
proach of Sabellianiſin upon thoſe who rejected it. For thus 
they reaſoned, or rather quibbled; “ You muſt either affirm 
« or deny that the Three Perſons in the Deity are Three 
* Sabſtances, If you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Tri- 
2 1215 and worſhip Three Gods: if you deny it, this de- 
* nial implies that they are not three diſtin perſons, and 
thus you fall into Sabe/liani/m.” BEN EDIC T condemns 
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1 
this Hibernian ſubtilty, and ſeverely animadverts upon the Mi 
introduction of it into theology; he alſo recommends in its 1 
place that amiable ſimplicity that is ſo conformable to the Ip 
nature and genius of the goſpel : Sed hæc de fide (ſays +4 
* he) et omnis caliditatis verſutia fimplicitate fidei catholi- bi [1 
**c eſt puritate vitanda, non captioſa interjectione lingua- 1 
rum, ſcæva impactione interpolanda.“ From hence it ap- 1 
pears, that the philoſophical or ſcholaſtic theology among the bi 
Latins, is of more ancient date than is commonly imagined, 1 
Vor. II. 8 | ſon, HB 
ib 
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Cc ENT. fon, and the opinions of the ancients, than the 
Pax x fl. genuine dictates of the ſacred oracles, and of 


U 


having, in conſequence of this method, deviated 
from the true ſource and the eſſential principles of 
theology [x]. To the work of Damascenvs now 
mentioned, we may add his Sacred Parallels, in 
which he has collected, with uncommon care and 
induſtry, the opinions of the ancient doctors con- 


cerning the various points of the Chriſtian religion. 


We may, therefore, look upon this writer as the 


Tous and LoMBarD of the Greeks. 
Moral wri- 


VII. None of the moral writers of this centu 
attempted forming a complete ſyſtem of the du- 
ties and virtues of the Chriſtian life. Jonx, ſur- 
named CaRrAThius, a Greek writer, compoſed 
ſome exbortatory diſcourſes, in which there are 
ſcarcely any marks of judgment or genius. Among 
the monaſtic orders nothing was reliſhed but the 
enthuſiaſtic ſtrains of the Myſtics, and the doc- 
trines of Dronys1vs the Areopagite, their pre- 
tended chief, whoſe ſuppoſititious writings were 
interpreted and explained by JohANNES DaREns!s 
out of complaiſance to the monks [vo]. The La- 
tin writers confined their labours in morality to 
ſome general precepts, concerning virtue and vice, 
that ſeemed rather deſtined to regulate the exter- 
nal actions of Chriſtians, than to purify their in- 
ward principles, or to fix duty upon its proper 
foundations. Their precepts alſo, ſuch as they 
were, and their manner of explaining them, had 
now imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the Peripatetic 
hiloſophy, as appears from certain treatiſes of 
EDE, and the zreatiſe of ALcuix, concerning vir- 


; ſz] Jo. HEN. HoTTinGes. Bibliothecar. Duadripart. 


lib. iii. cap. ii. C 3. p. 372. MarT. CyemniTivs, De 
»/u et utilitate Locor. Commun. p. 26. 


[0] Jos. Simon ASSEMANNI Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. | 


tom. ii. p. 129. 
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me and vice [p]. That the people, however, c E N r. 
might be animated to the purſuit of virtue by the p I. 
commanding power of example, BRD E, Flokus, 
Atcvin, Makckrlixus, AMBROSE AUTHPERT, 
and others, employed their pious induſtry in 
writing the lives of ſuch as had been eminent for 
their piety, and worthy deeds. | 
VIII. The controverſies that turned upon the Controver« 
main and eſſential points of religion were, durin 
this century, few in number, and ſcarcely any 
of them managed with - tolerable ſagacity or 
judgment. The greateſt part of the Greeks were 
involved in the diſpure concerning images, in 
which their reaſonings were utterly deſtitute of 
preciſion and perſpicuity; while the Latins em- 
ployed their chief zeal and induſtry im confuting 
and extirpating the doctrine of ELI AND concern- 
ing the perſon of CHRIST. Joux Damascenvs 
expoſed the errors of all the different ſets in a 
ſhort, but uſeful and intereſting treatiſe ; he alſo 


e attacked the Manichæans and Neſtorians with a 
5 particular vehemence, and even went ſo far in his 
I polemic labours, as to combat the erroneous doc- 
10 trine of the Saracens. In theſe compoſitions we 
e, find ſeveral proofs of ſubtilty and genius, but very 
r- little of that clearneſs and ſimplicity that conſti- 
n- tute the chief merit of polemic writings. The 
er Jews were left almoſt unmoleſted, as the Chriſti- 
ey ans were ſufficiently employed by the controver- 
ad lies that had ariſen among themſelves : AnasTa- 
tic vs, abbot of Paleſtine, made, however, ſome 
of attempts to ſubdue the infidelity of that obſtinate 
ir- people. ; 


IX. Of all the controverſies which agitated r 
perplexed the Chriſtian church during this cen- pute con- 


| - ing th 
try, that which aroſe concerning the worſhip of Forts of 
' . | 5 images. 
| [2] This treatiſe is extant in the works of Al cui x, pub- 
ned by QuercEtTANnuUs, tom. ii. p. 1218. 
7 1 
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CENT. images in Greece, and was Carried from thence 


Par II. into both the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, was 


the moſt unhappy and pernicious in its conſe. 
quences. The firſt fparks of this terrible flame, 
that had like to have proved fatal both to the in- 
tereſts of religion and government, had already 
appeared under the. reign of PrLLiPieus Bar- 
DANES, Who was created emperor of the Greeks 
a little after the commencement of this century, 
This prince, with the conſent of Jorn patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, ordered a picture, which repre- 
ſented the fixth general council, to be pulled 
down from its place in the church of $7. Sophis, 
A. D. 7123 becauſe this council had condemned 
the Monothelites, whoſe cauſe the emperor 
eſpouſed with the greateſt ardor and vehemence, 
Nor did Barvanes ſtop here; but ſent immedi- 
ately an order to Rome to remove all images of 
that nature from the churches and other places 
of worſhip. His orders, however, were far from 
being received with ſubmiſſion, or producing 
their deſigned effect; on the contrary, ConsTan- 
TINE, the Roman pontif, not only rejected, by a 
formal proteſt, the imperial edi&, but reſolved 
to expreſs his contempt of it by his actions as well 
as his words: He ordered ſix pictures, repreſent- 
ing the ſix general councils, to be placed in the 
porch of St. Peter's church; and, that no act of 
rebellion or arrogance might be left unemployed, 
he aſſembled a council at Rome, in which he cauſed 
the emperor himſelf to be condemned as an apo- 
ſtate from the true religion. Theſe firſt tumults 
were quelled by a revolution, which, the year 
following, deprived BAR DAxEs of the imperial 


throne [4]. 


[7 See FRED. SrANREUII Hiſtoria imaginum reſtituta, | 


which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, an 


alſo printed apart. Marmzovnrec's Hiſtory of this con0* } 
verſy, which 1s full of the moſt abſurd and malignant fic- | 
tions, MuxaTor1 Annali d Italia, tom. iv, p- 221 
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X. The diſpute, however, broke out with re- © TX 
doubled fury under Lo the Iſaurian, a prince of par r 17. | 
the greateſt reſolution and intrepidity, and the ——— 
new tumults it excited were both violent and under Tes 
durable. Lo, unable to bear any longer the n!“ Fi 
exceſſive height to which the Greeks carried their 0H 
ſuperſtitious attachment to the worſhip of images, 
and the ſharp railleries and ſerious reproaches 
which this idolatrous ſervice drew upon the 
Chriſtians from the Jews and Saracens, deter- 
mined, by the moſt vigorous proceedings, to 
root out at once this growing evil. For this 
purpoſe he iſſued out an edict, A. D. 726, by 
which it was ordered, not only that the worſhip : 
of images ſhould be abrogated and relinquiſhed, 
but alſo that all the images, except that of 
Cx 18's crucifixion, ſhould be removed out of 
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f the churches [7]. In this proceeding the empe- 
80 tor acted more from the impulſe of his natural 
n character, which was warm and vehement, than 
g from the dictates of prudence, which avoids pre- 
N= cipitancy where prejudices are to be combared, 
2 and deſtroys and mines inveterate ſuperſtitions 
ed rather by flow and imperceptible attacks, than 
ell by open and violent aſſaults. The imperial edict 
nt- produced ſuch effects as might have been ex- 
- | pected from the frantic enthuſiaſm of a ſuperſti- 
0 

ed, e] In this accoddt of the imperial edit, Dr. Mos uEIu 
{ed follows the opinions of Bax ONIUS, FLeveyY, and Le SUER. 
po Others affirm, with more probability, that this famous edict 


did not enjoin the pulling down images every where, and 
eilling them out of the churches, but only prohibited the 
paying to them any kind of adoration or worſhip. It would 


as if Lizo was not, at firſt, averſe to the uſe of images, 79 | 
u ornaments, or even as helps to devotion and memory; | 3 -- 
for at the ſame time that he forbid them to be worſhipped, 1% 
he ordered them to be placed higher in the churches, ſay i 
ſome, to avoid this adoration ; but afterwards finding that 1 
they were the occaſion of idolatry, he had them removed "BR 


hom the churches and broken. 
83 tious 
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c ENT. tious people. A civil war broke out in the iſlands 


VIII. 
PAR x II. 


The con- 
toſis be- 
tween the 


artiſans of 


images who 
were called 
Icanoduli, 
and their 
oppoſers, 
who were 
called Icono- 
claftæ. 


of the Archipelago, ravaged a part of Aja, and 
afterwards reached Jtaly. The people, partly 
from their own ignorance, but principally in con- 
ſequence of the perfidious ſuggeſtions of the 
prieſts and monks, who had arttully rendered the 
worſhip of images a ſource of opulence to their 
churches and cloiſters, were led to regard the 
emperor as an apoſtate, and hence they conſider- 
ed themſelves as freed from their oath of allegi- 
ance, and from all the obligations that attach 
ſubjects to their lawful ſovereign. 

XI. The Roman pontifs GREGOR I. and II., 
were the authors and ringleaders of theſe civil 
commotions and inſurrections in ah. The for- 
mer, upon the emperor's refuſing to revoke his 
edict againſt images, declared him, without heſi- 


tation, unworthy of the name and privileges of | 


a Chriſtian, and thus excluded him from the com- 
munion of the church; and no ſooner was this 
formidable ſentence made public, than the Ro- 
mans, and other Italian provinces, that were ſub- 


ject to the Grecian empire, violated their allegi- 


ance, and riſing in arms, either maſſacred or 
baniſhed all the emperor's deputies and officers, 


Leo, exaſperated by theſe inſolent proceedings, 


reſolved to chaſtiſe the Italian rebels, and to 
make the haughty pontif feel, in a particular 
manner, the effects of his reſentment; but he 


failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by this | 
diſappointment, he vented his fury againſt images, 


and their worſhippers, in the year 730, in a much 


more terrible manner than he had hitherto done; 
for, in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, he 
degraded from his office GERMANus, the biſhop } 
of that imperial city, who was a patron of images, 

ut ANASTASIUS in his place, ordered all the | 
images to be publickly burnt, and inflifted a va- 
riety of ſevere puniſhments'upon ſuch as were at- 


tached 
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tached to that idolatrous worſhip. Theſe rigo- c E N T. 
tous meaſures divided the Chriſtian church into p. II. 
two violent factions, whoſe conteſts were carried 
on with an ungoverned rage, and produced no- 
thing but mutual invectives, crimes, and aſſaſſi- 
nations. Of theſe factions, the one adopted the 
adoration and worſhip of images, and were on 
that account called Iconoduli or Iconolatræ; while 
the other maintained that ſuch worſhip was un- 
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lawful, and that nothing was more worthy of the | 
zeal of Chriſtians, than to demoliſh and deſtroy 4 
thoſe ſtatues and pictures that were the occaſions . 
and objects of this groſs idolatry, and hence they 5 
were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Iconomachi and 1 


Iconoclaſtæ. The furious zeal which GREGOR II. 
had ſhewn in defending the odious ſuperſtition of 
image-worſhip, was not only imitated, but even 
ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor, who was the third pon- 
tif of that name; and though, at this diſtance of 1 
time, we are not acquainted with all the criminal 14 
circumſtances that attended the intemperate zeal | SY 
of theſe inſolent prelates, yet we know with the + 
utmoſt certainty, that it was owing to their ex- i i 
travagant attachment to image-worſhip that the 1 
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Italian provinces were torn from the Grecian em- 
pire [g]. "FA 
* II. . 'RJ \ 


L] The Greek writers tell us, that both the GxzGorres 
carried their inſolence ſo far as toexcommunicate Lzo and his 
ſon ConsTANTINE, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance, which the people of Italy had taken totheſe princes, 
and to prohibit their paying tribute to them, or ſhewing them 
any marks of ſubmiſſion and obedience. Theſe facts are alſo 
acknowledged by many of the partiſans of the Roman pon- 
tifs, ſuch as Ba R ONIus, $S1G0N1Us De Regno Italiæ, and their 
dumerous followers. On the other hand, ſome learned wri- 
ters, particularly among the French, alleviate conſiderably 
ine crime of the GxecoRr1Es, and pofitively deny that they 
eiter excommunicated the emperors above mentioned, or 
called off the people from their duty and allegiance. See 
Launotus, Epiſtelar. lib. vii. ES. vil. p. 456. tom. v. opp. 
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aſſembly, | 


| CENT, XII. ConsTANTINns, to whom the furious tribe aſſem 
| Par II. Of the image-worſhippers had given by way of æcumt 
2 deriſion the name of Copxonymus|#], ſucceeded cultor 
greſs under his father Lzo in the empire A. D. 741, and, embr: 
Depron. animated with an equal zeal and ardour "againſt demne 
mus. the new 1dolatry, employed all his influence in But . 
extirpating and aboliſhing the worſhip of images, the bl 
in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts of the Ro- fill to 
man pontifs, and the ſuperſtitious monks. His more 
manner of proceeding was attended with greater this ce 
marks of equity and moderation, than had ap- to ex- 
peared in the meaſures purſued by LxO; for, the fl 
knowing the reſpect which the Greeks had for the people 
deciſions of general councils, whoſe authority they by Co 
conſidered as ſupreme and unlimited in religious tion at 
matters, he aſſembled at Conſtantinople, A. D. 754, of thi 
a council compoſed of the eaſtern biſhops, in laws ſe 
order to have this important queſtion examined Lro 1 
with the utmoſt care, and decided with wiſdom, Was c 
ſeconded by a juſt and lawful authority, This ſentim 
| | | fued t 
par. II. Nar. ALEXANDER, Select. Hiftor. Eccleſſaſt. Capit. the ex 
Sæc. viii. Diſſert. i. p. 456. PETR. de Magca, Concordia church 
Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. iii. cap. xi. Boss ug, Defen/. De- of im 
clarationis Cleri Gallic. de poteſtate Eccleſ. par. I. lib. vi. cap. % 
Xii. p. 197. GlAN NONE, Hiſtoire Civile de Naples, tom. i. gentle 
p. 400. All theſe found their opinions, concerning the con- practic 
duct of the GE OORTLES, chiefly upon the authority of the La- of pen 
tin writers, ſuch as ANasTasivs, Paul DRAcox, and others, XII 
who ſeem to have known nothing of that audacious inſolence, per 1 
with which theſe pontifs are ſaid to have oppoſed the empe- mpior 
rors, and evep repreſent them as having given ſeveral marks Lzo I 
of their ſubmiſſion and obedience to the imperial authority. idolatr 
Such are the contrary accounts of the Greek and Latin wii- profli 
ters; and the moſt prudent uſe we can make of them is, to th S 
ſuſpend our judgment with reſpect to a matter, which the ob- 0 de 
ſcurity that covers the hiſtory of this period renders it impol- pire d 
fible to clear up. All that we can se with certainty is, TINE ; 
that the zeal of the two pontifs above mentioned for the wor- | 
ſhip of images, furniſhed to the people of Haly the occaſion > 
of falling from their allegiance to the Grecian emperors. 1 ( 
lei This nick-name was given to ConsTANTINE: dark 
from his having defied the ſacred font at his baptiſm. 4 = 0 


Cub. III. The Dofirine of the Cavgcn. 


iſkmbly,' which the Greeks regard as the /eventh 
reumemcal council, gave judgment, as was the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, in favour of the opinion 
embraced by the emperor, and ſolemnly con- 
demned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of images [u]. 
But this decifion was not ſufficient to vanquiſh 
the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition ; many adhered 
ill to their idolatrous worſhip, and none made a 
more turbulent reſiſtance to the wife decree of 
this council than the monks, who ſtill continued 
to excite commotions in the ſtate, and to blow 
the flames of ſedition and rebellion among the 
people. Their malignity was, however, chaftiſed 
by ConSTANTINE, who, filled with a juſt indigna- 
tion at their ſeditious practices, puniſhed ſeveral 
of them in an exemplary manner, and by new 
hws ſet bounds to the violence of monaſtic ra 

Lzo IV. who, after the death of CoxsTANTIV E, 
was declared emperor A.D. 775, adopted the 
ſentiments of his father and grandfather, and pur- 
ſued the meaſures which they had concerted for 
the extirpation of idolatry out of the Chriſtian 
church; for having perceived that the worſhippers 
of images could not be engaged by mild and 
gentle proceedings to abandon this ſuperſtitious 
practice, he had recourſe to the coercive influence 
of penal laws. BBY | | 
XIII. A cup of poiſon, adminiſtered by the 
mpious counſel of a perfidions ſpouſe, deprived 
Lo IV. of his life A. D. 780, and rendered the 
Kdolatrous cauſe of images triumphant. The 
profiigate Is ENR, after having thus accompliſhed 
the death of her huſband, held the reins of em- 
pre during the minority of her fon ConsTan- 
TINE3 and, to eſtabliſn her authority on more 


IF [4] The authority of this council is not acknowledged 
by the Roman catholicks, no more than the obligation of che 
va commandment, which they have prudently ſtruck out of the 

opye, : . 
folid 
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ſolid foundations, entered into an alliance with 
ADRIan, biſhop of Rome, A. D, 786, and ſum- 


moned a council at Nice in Bythinia, which is 


known by the title of the ſecond: Nicene council. In 
this aſſembly the imperial laws concerning the 
new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the 
council of Conſtantinople reverſed, the worſhip of 
images and of the crols reſtored, and ſevere pu- 
niſhments denounced againſt ſuch as maintained 
that God was the only object of religious adora- 
tion. It is impoſſible to imagine any thing more 
ridiculous and trifling than the arguments upon 
which the biſhops, aſſembled in this council, 
founded their decrees [w]. The authority, how. 
ever, of theſe decrees was held ſacred by the Ro- 
mans, and the Greeks conſidered in the light of 
parricides and traitors all ſuch as refuſed to ſub- 
mit to them. The other enormities of the flagi- 
tious Ia EN E, and her deſerved fate, cannot, with 
propriety, be treated ot here. | 

XIV. In theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of the 
Latins, ſuch as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, 
ſeemed to ſteer a middle way between the oppo- 
ſite tenets of the contending parties. They were 
of opinion that images might be lawfully pie- 
ſerved, and even-placed in the churches, but, at 
the ſame time, they looked upon all worſhip of 
them as highly injurious and offenſive to the Su- 


preme Being [x]. Such, particularly, were the 


ſentiments of CHarLEMAGNE, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in this important controverſy. By the 


advice of the French biſhops, who were no friends 


to this ſecond council of Nice, he ordered ſome 


[w] Marr. Cuzunirivs, Examen Concilii Tridentini, | 
| . iv. loc. ii. cap. v. p. 52. LEN TAN, Preſervatif contre | 
a Reunion avec le Siege de la Rome, par, iii. lettre xvii. p. 446. 


; 3 averſion the Britons had to the worſhip of images 
may be ſeen in SPELMAN ad Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. 


i. p. 73. 
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learned and judicious divine to compoſe Four e E Nr. 


Books concerning images, which he ſent, in the year þ 


VII. 
ART II. 


790, to ApRIAN, the Roman pontif, with a view — 


to engage him to withdraw his approbation of 
the decrees of that council. In this performance 
the reaſons alleged by the Nicene biſhops to 
juſtify the worſhip of images, are refuted with 
great accuracy and ſpirit[y]. They were not, 
however, left without defence; AbR IAN, who 
was afraid of acknowledging even an emperor for 


mentioned above, bur neither his arguments, nor 
his authority, were ſufficient to ſupport the ſuper- 
ſtition he endeavoured to maintain; for, in. the 


year 794, CHARLEMAGNE aſſembled, at Francfort 
on the Maine, a council of three hundred biſhops, 
in order to re-examine this important queſtion ; 


was. ſolemnly confirmed, and the worſhip of 
images unanimouſly condemned [z J. From hence 
ye may conclude, that in this century the Latins 


2 The books of CHarLEMAGNE concerning Images, which 
delerve an attentive peruſal, are yet extant; and when they 
were become extremely ſcarce, were republiſhed at Hanover, 
in 8vo, in 1731, by the celebrated CHRISTOPHER. Aue. 
HEuMAN, whoenriched this edition with a learned Preface. 
Theſe books are adorned with the venerable name of CHAR- 
LEMAGNE ; but it is eaſy to perceive that they are the pro- 
doction of a ſcholaſtic divine, and not of an emperor. Seve- 
al learned men have conjectured, that CHARLEMAGNE com- 
poled theſe books with the aſſiſtance of his preceptor A,cuinz 
ſee HRUUaN NI Pref. p- 51. and Buxav Hiftoria Imperii 
German. tom. i. p. 400. This conjecture, though far from 
deing eontemptible, cannot be admitted without heſitation ; 
neeALcuin was in England when theſe books were compoſed, 
We learn from the bittory of his life, that he went into Eng- 
lard A. D. 789, and did not return from thence before 792. 
] This event is treated with a degree of candour not more 
haudable, than ſurpriſing, by ManB1LLon, in Pref. ad Secu- 
ſun iv; Aaorum $8. Ord. Benedi&. part V. See alſo jo. 
Cs. DotscHevs, Collar. ad Concilium Francefordien/e, 

Argentor. 1649, in 4to, 
| deemed 


his maſter, compoſed an anſwer to the Four Books 


in which the opinion contained in the Four Books 
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EN r. deemed it neither impious, nor unlawful, to 

Parr n. diſſent from the opinion of the Roman pontif, 
—— and even to charge that prelate with error. 

The con= XV. While the controverſy concerning images 

about % Was at its height, a new conteſt aroſe among the 

derivation Latins and Greeks about the ſource from whence 

Ghoſt, * the Holy Ghoſt proceeded. The Latins affirmed, 

that this divine ſpirit proceeded from the father 

and the ſon; the Greeks, on the | contrary, 

aſſerted, that it proceeded from the father only, 

The origin of this controverſy is covered with per- 

lexity and doubt. Ir is, however, certain, that 

it was agitated in the council of Gentilli, near 

Paris, A. D. 767, in preſence of the emperor's 

legates [a], and from this we may conclude, with 

a high degree of probability, that it aroſe in 

Greece at that time when the conteſt about images 

was carried on with the greateſt vehemence. In 

this controverſy the Latins alleged, in favour of 

their opinion, the creed of Conſtantinople, which 

the Spaniards and French had ſucceſſively cor- 

rupted (upon what occaſion is not well known), 

by adding the words 'f/ioque in that part of it 

which contained the doctrine concerning the 

Holy Ghoſt. The Greeks, on the other hand, 

made loud complaints of this criminal attempt of 

the Latins to corrupt by a manifeſt interpolation 

2 creed, which ſerved as a rule of doctrine for the 

church univerſal, and declared this attempt im- 
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pudent and ſacrilegious. Thus the diſpute Wc their 9 
changed at length its object, and was transferred i, char 
from the matter to the interpolated word above = main 
mentioned [5]: in the following century it was W werand 
carried NManider it 
1 5 | p [e] See 
La] See LE Cour Annales Zcele/. Francorum, tom. v. SD 
D. 8. L » 
p 63 Learned men generally imagine that this controverly uus, De « 
began about the word f/ioque, which ſome of the Latins had V Gao: 
added 10 the Creed that had been drawn up by the council of Vrin, &. 


Conſtantinef!, 
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carried on with ſtill greater vehemence, and added c x N r. 
new fuel to the diſſenſions which already por- pr II. 
tended a ſchiſm between the eaſtern and — — — 
churches [c]. | 
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C H A P. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century, 


. HE religion of this century conſiſted al- Ceremonies 
moſt entirely in a motley round of exter- 

nal rites and ceremonies, We are not, therefore, 

to wonder that more zeal and diligence were em- 

ployed in multiplying and regulating theſe out- 

ward marks of a ſuperſtitious devotion, than in 


Confantinople, and that from the wword the diſpute proceeded 
tothe doctrine itſelf; fee MaBILLOx, AG. Sandor. Ord. Be- 
ud. Sec. iv. par. I. Pref. p. iv. who is followed by many 
in this opinion. But this opinion is certainly erroneous, The 
dErine was the firſt ſubject of controverſy, which afterwards 
txtended-to the word fliogue, conſidered by. the Greeks as a 
manifeſt interpolation. . Among other proofs of this, the 
council of Gentilli ſhews evidently, that the doctrine concern- 
ug the Holy Spirit had been, for a conſiderable time, the 
ſubject of controverſy, when the diſpute aroſe about the word | 
tow mentioned. Pact, in his Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. 
p 323, is of opinion, that this controverſy had both its date 
and its occaſion from the diſpute concerning images: for 
when the Latins treated the Greeks as heretics, on account 
> their oppoſition to tmage-worſhip, the Greeks, in their 
um, charged the Latins alſo with hereſy, on account of 
F ideir maintaining that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the 
ther and the ſon. The learned critic has, however, advanced 
bis opinion without ſufficient proof, and we mult therefore 
Wnlider it as no more than a probable conjecture. | 
le] See PirHOEI Hit. controv. de proceſſione Spiritus S. 
it the end of his Codex Canon. Eccle/. Roman. p. 355. LE 
nx, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. iii. p. 354. GER. J. Vos- 
vs, De Tribus Symbolis, -Difſ. iii. p. 65 : and above all, 
Jo, Gzono, Walcutus, Hiftor. Controv. de Proceſſione 1 
Viritus $, publiſhed in S vo, at Jena, in 1751. f 1 
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correcting the vices and follies of men, in en. 
lightening their underſtandings, and forming their 
hearts. The adminiſtration of the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, which was deemed the moſt 
ſolemn and important branch of divine worſhip, 
was now every where embelliſhed, or rather de. 
formed, with a variety of ſenſeleſs fopperies, 
which deſtroyed the beautiful ſimplicity of that 
affecting and ſalutary inſtitution, We allo find 
manifeſt traces in this century, of that ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of celebrating what were called /olitary 
maſſes [dl, though it be difficult to decide whe- 
ther they were inſtituted by a public law, or in- 
troduced by the authority of private perſons ſe]. 
Be that as it may, this ſingle cuſtom is ſufficient 
to give us an idea of the ſuperſtition and darknels 
that ſat brooding over the Chriſtian church in 
this ignorant age, and renders ir unneceſſary to 
enter into a further detail of the abſurd rites with 
which a deſigning prieſthood continued to dil 
figure the religion of Jesus. 

IL. CnARLEMACGNE ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtem 
this torrent of ſuperſtition, which gathered force 
from day to day; for not to mention the 7zeal 
with which he oppoſed the worſhip of images, 
there are other circumſtances that bear teſtimony 
to his intentions in this matter, ſuch as his pre- 
venting the multiplication of feſtivals, by re- 
ducing them to a fixed and limited number, his 
prohibiting the ceremony of conſecrating the 


la] Solitary or private maſſes were thoſe that were ce. 
lebrated by the prieſt alone in behalf of ſouls detained in 


purgatory, as well as upon ſome other particular occaſions. 
Theſe maſles were prohibited by the laws of church, but 
they were a rich ſource of profit to the clergy. Tbey were! 


condemned by the canons ofa ſynod afſembled at Merz under 
CHARLEMAGNE, as Criminal innovations, and as the fruits 
of avarice and ſloth. 


[e] See CHARLEMAGNE's book concerning Images, p. 2475 | 
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church bells by the rite of holy aſperſion, and c EN Tt. 
other eccleſiaſtical laws of his enacting, which re- p 1 
dound to his honour. Several circumſtances, 
however, concurred to render his deſigns abortive, 
and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his worthy purpoſes, 
and none more than his exceſſive attachment to 
the Roman pontifs, who were the patrons and 
protectors of thoſe who exerted themſelves in the 
cauſe of ceremonies. This vehement paſſion for 
the lordly pontif was inherited by the great prince 
of whom we are now ſpeaking, from his father 
Pepin, who had already commanded the manner 
of ſinging, and the kind of church-muſic in uſe 
at Rome, to be obſerved every where in all Chriſtian 
churches. It was in conformity with his ex- 
ample, and in compliance with the repeated and 
importunate ſolicitation of the pontif Aprran, 
that CHARLEMAGNE laboured to bring all the 
Latin charches to follow, as their model, the 
church of Rome, not only in the article now men- 
tioned, but alſo in the whole form of their wor- 
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nm Whip, in every circumſtance of their religious ſer- 
co ce [ f ]. Several churches however, amon 
1 WI vbich thoſe of Milan and Corbetta diſtinguiſhed 
es, Whiiemſelves * eminently, abſolutely rejected this 
ny propoſal, and could neither be brought, by 'per- 
ce- Wh'valion nor violence, to change their uſual method 
re. Wi worſhip. . ; 

his | 


[f] See CrHarteMacne's Treatiſe concerning Images, 
tie KI. p. 52. Ecinard, De * 0 E 


ce- . edit. Beli. 


aroli Magni, cap. 26. 
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| — 7 #4 5:34 6 4: ADaAL 
C H A P. V. $3 FIIW it land, \ 
| 79 7 TIE SITION Gi moſt C 
Concerning the diviſions aud bereſits tbat troulle mer g 
be church during this century. |. e conſen 
| *. | | 12,5 7 SOM. £1: 57 
CENT. I, HE Arians, Manicheans, and, arcign- 3 
VIII : , 
Pane If tes, though often depreſſed by the forte gd er 
of penal laws and the power of the ſecular arm, oularit 
cine leds gathered ſtrength in the eat, amidſt the tumulis Fimar 
we, and diviſions with which the Grecian empire was by Jas 
perpetually agitated, and drew great numbers 4c... 
into the profeſſion of their opinions [g]. The can 
Monothelites, to whoſe cauſe the emperor PuMyc..n 
LIPpicus, and many others of the firſt rank andi bet a 
dignity were moſt zealous well-wiſhers, regained. 
their credit in ſeveral places. The condition ala nd a, 
of both the Neſtorians and Monophy ſites was caly ſelf; a 
and agreeable under the dominion of the Aru ynfg 
bians; their power and influence was conſiderable... . ac 
nor were they deſtitute of means of weakening ai Cx 
Greeks their irreconcilable adverſaries, and og ef Boy 
ipreading their doctrines, and multiplying exe ci age: 
| where the number of their adherents. 
Aud Adel. II. In the church which Bonirace had new} 
t. 


erected in Germany, he himſelf tells us, that thers 


were many perverſe and erroneous reprobates, wi . 
had no true notion of religion, and his friena ed 
and adherents confirm this aſſertion. But th beer 
teſtimony both of the one and the others is un A t * 
doubtedly partial, and unworthy. of credit; finca 
it appears from the moſt evident proofs, that i ese 
perſons here accuſed of errors and hereſics weft —k 
Iriſh and French divines, who refuſed that blind ig 41 
ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, which Boine c. 
FACE was ſo zealous to. propagate every where br to ; 
5 . 

e] In Europe alſo Arianiſm prevailed greatly among thy Jr 
barbarous nations that embraced the Chriſtian faith. ks 
Yor, | 


5 ADALBERY 
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ADaLBERT a Gaul, and CLEMEN a native of Fe- & i T. 
land, were the perſons whoſe oppoſition gave the Pax r II. 
moſt trouble to the ambitious legate. The for- 
elmer got. himſelf conſecrated biſhop without the 

conſent of Bon tract, excited ſeditions and tu- 
moults among the eaſtern Francs, and appears, in- 
N-M deed, to have been both flagitious in his conduct 
and erroneous in his opinions; among other irre- 


MY gularities, he was the forger [þ] of a letter to the 
115M human race, which was ſaid to have been written 
Vas 


by Jssvs CHRIST, and to have been carried from 
heaven by the arch-angel Michal [:]. As to 
CuamenT, his character and ſentiments were ma- 
liciouſly miſrepreſented, ſince it appears, by the 
beſt and moſt authentic accounts, that he was 
much better acquainted with the true principles 
and doctrines of Chriſtianity than Box1race him- 
elf; and hence he is conſidered by many as a 
confeſſor and ſufferer for the truth in this barba- 
rous age [ EJ. Be that as it will, both AbalLl BERT 
and CLEMENT were condemned, at the inſtigation 
of BowiFAce, by the pontif Zach v, in a coun- 
al aſſembled at Rome A. D. 748 [/], and in con- 
wee ſequence 


9 See the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 82. 
J There is an edition of this letter publiſhed by the 
tatned F rernax BaLvzivs, in the Capitularia Regum 
Fraxcerum, tom. ii. p-.1396. | 

We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of 
Clevent in the letters of Bowirack Epiſtol. cxxxv. p. 189. 
dee alſo Uss ER 11 Sylloge Epiftolarum Hibernicarum, p. 12. 
Nowvean Dictionnaire Hiftor. Critic. tom. i. p. 133. The 
walous Box track was too ignorant to be a proper judge of 
tereſy, as appears by his condemning VI RCI IL Ius for believ- 
lg that there were antipodes. The great hereſy of Cre- 
Wnt ſeems tohave been his preferring the deciſions of ſcrip- 
ure to decrees of councils and the opinions of the fathers, 
wich he took the liberty to reje& when they were not con- 
brmable to the word of God. 

] This is the true date of the council aſſembledby Z a- 


eau for the condemnation of AbAL BERT and CLEMENT, 
ra Vor. II. T | and 
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CENT. ſequence thereof were committed to priſon, 
paw, where, in all probability, they concluded their 
days. | | _ a 
Felix aa III. Religious diſcord ran ſtill higher in Spain, 
Elipand. france, and Germany, towards the. concluſion of 
this century; and the moſt unhappy tumults and 
commotions were occaſioned by a queſtion pro- 
poſed to FeL1x biſhop of Urgells, by Erieaxy, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, who delired to know in what 
ſenſe CarisT was the fon of God? The anſwer 
which the former gave to this queſtion, was, that 
CrrisT, conſidered in his divine nature, was 
truly and eſſentially the fon of God ; but that, con- 
ſidered as a man, he was only ſo, nominally and by 
adoption. This doctrine was ſpread abroad by the 
two prelates; EL AND propagated it in the dif. 
ferent provinces of Spain, and FELix throughout 
Septimania, while the pontif AprIian, and the 
greateſt part of the Latin doors, looked upon 
this opinion as a renovation of the Neſtorian he- 
rely, by its repreſenting Car1sT as divided into 
two diſtinct perſons. In conſequence of this, 
Flix was ſucceſſively condemned by the coun- 
cils of Narbonne, Ratiſbon, Francfort on the Maint, 
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and not the year 745, as FLER and MaS11.1on + hare ran. 
| pretended, in which error they are followed by Mr. BoweR, N 
in the third volume of his Hiſtory of the Popes, p. 325. Ide monks in 
| truth is, that the letter of Bonirace, in conſequence of which ; 
[ Weltten this council was aſſembled, muſt have been wrote in the year art, p 
[ : 748; fince he declares in that letter, that he had been nei! 65. Ox 
thirty years legate of the holy ſee of Rome, into which com- A811 
miſſion he entered, as all authors agree, about the year 71). ALIXT] 
. [un] The council of Narbonne that condemned FIA. 

| was held in the year 788, that of Rarziſdon in 792, that ot 

Francfort in 794, that of Rome in 799. | 


* Hift. Ecclefaft. tom. ix, p. 296. + Annal. Ord, Benedict. lib? xxii. u. 8. t 
common 


| and Rome; and was finally obliged, by the coun- 
| cil of Aix la. Chapelle, to retract his error, and to 
change his opinion [m]. The change he made 
| : was, however, rather nominal than real, the 
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common ſhift of temporiſing divines; for he ſtill C EN T, 
retained..his doctrine, and died in the firm belief 1 II. 
of it at Lyons, where he had been baniſhed by 
CHARLEMAGNE [77]. ExipanD, on the contrary, 

lived ſecure in Spain under the dominion of the 
Saracens," far removed from the thunder of ſy- 

nods and (councils, and out of the reach of that 

coercive power in religious matters, whoſe utmoſt 

efforts can go no further than to make the erro- 

neous, hypocrites or martyrs. Many are of opi- 

nion, that the diſciples of FzL1x, who were called 

Adoptiatts, departed much leſs from the doctrine 
ceneraliy—received among -Chriſtians, than is 
commonly imagined ; and that what chiefly di- 
ſtinguiſhed their tenets was the term they uſed, 

and their manner of expreſſion, rather than a real 

diverſity of ſentiments [o]. But as this ſe, to- 

gether with their chief, thought proper to make 


ue of. ſingular, and ſometimes of contradictory, 
- WT <preflions ; this furniſhed ſuch as accuſed them 
er Neſtorianiſm, with very plauſible reaſons to 
"> WF uipport their charge. 
N- 
le, [*] The authors, who have written concerning the ſect of 
in- FELIX, are mentioned by J. ALB. Fagr1civs, Bibliotb. Lat. 
0 nedii i, tom. ii. p. 482. Add to theſe PR TR us de Max c, 
* in his Marca Hiſpanica, lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo. de 
FERRERAS, Hiſtoire Generale d Espagne, tom. ii. p. 518. 523. 
the 528. 535. 560. Jo. MaBILLoOx, Pref ad Sec. iv. Actor. 


99. Ord. Benedicti, part ii. There are alſo very particular ac- 


* counts given of FELIX by Dou. Colonia, Hiſtoire Litte- 
* raire de la Fille de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 70. and by the Benedictine 
The monks in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 434. 
hich [0] Jo. GzorGe Dorscntvs, Collat. ad Concilium Fran- 
year tifurt. p. 101, WeERENPELS, De Logomachiis Eruditor. p. 
near 459. Opp. Jac. Basnacivs Pref. ad Etherium in Henk, 
on. WM <4 51511. Lechion. antiguis, tom. ii. part I. p. 284. Gon 
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| Concerning the proſperous events which happened i the 
| | the church during this century. pace 
| GY and 7 
CENT, I. HE reign of ChHARLEMAOxNRE had been II, 
3 3 ſingularly auſpicious to the Chriſtian comp: 
cauſe; the life of that great prince was princi- WW t1gabl 

Swedes, Pally employed in the moſt zealous efforts to pro- A. D. 
Danes, and pagate and eſtabliſh the religion of Jesvs among Wi crown 
converted, the Huns, Saxons, Frieſlanders, and other unen- turned 
lightened nations; but his piety was mixed with Wh be wa: 

violence, his ſpiritual conqueſts were generally WW #ltical 
made by the force of arms, and this impure mi- e ct 

ture tarniſhes the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits. WF North, 
His ſon Lewis, undeſervedly ſurnamed the Mz :x, Wi tle chi 
inherited the defects of his illuſtrious father with- Year 8. 
out his vittues, and was his equal in violence and WF konour 
cruelty, but vaſtly his inferior in all worthy and i tie per 
valuable accompliſhments. - Under his reign 48 Pious p 
very favourable opportunity was offered of pro- As 


pagating the goſpel among the northern nations, Cimbri 
and particularly among the inhabitants of Sweden cauſe o. 
and Denmark. A petty king of Jutland, named confirm 
Harald KLack, being driven from both hi Bathere, 

kingdom Priles } 
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kingdom and country, in the year 826, by ReG- 
ve LODBROCK, threw himſelf at the emperor's 
feet, and implored his ſuccours againſt the uſur- 
per. Lewis granted his requeſt, and promiſed 
the exiled prince his protection and aſſiſtance, on 
condition, however, that he would embrace 
Chriſtianity, and admit the miniſters of that reli- 


mitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with his 
brother at Mentz, A. D. 826, and returned into 
his country attended by two eminent divines, 
AnsGaR or ANSCHAIRE and AUTHBERT ; the for- 


belonging to a monaſtery of the ſame name in 


„be goſpel with remarkable ſucceſs, during the 


and Jutland, | | | 
en II. After the death of his learned and pious 
an companion AvTHBERT, the zealous and indefa- 
ci- WY tigable AnsGaz made a voyage into Sweden, 
ro- Wa A. D. 828, where his miniſterial labours were alſo 
ns Wi crowned with a diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs, As he re- 


turned from thence into Germany in the year 831, 
ich be was loaded by Lewis the Mk with eccleſi- 
ay ical honours, being created archbiſhop of the 


1ix- a new church at Hamburgh, and allo of the whole 


its. north, to which dignity the ſuperintendance of 
2K, be church of Bremen was afterwards added in the 
ſich- year 844. The profits attached to this high and 
and WF fonourable charge were very inconſiderable; while 


and WM the perils and labours, in which it involved the 


pious prelate, were truly formidable. Accordingly 
Aus AR travelled frequently among the Danes, 
Cimbrians, and Swedes, in order to promote the 
cauſe of CHRIST, to form new churches, and to 


gathered together; in all which arduous enter- 
priles he paſſed his life in the moſt imminent 
SY | dangers, 


gion to preach in his dominions. HARALD ſub- 


mer a monk of Corbey in Weſtphalia, and the latter 
France. Theſe venerable miſſionaries preached 


ſpace-of two years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria 


confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe which he had already - 
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sg ll... erte 

III. About the middle of this century the me. 
Mceſians [4], Bulgarians, and Gazarians, and the 
after them the. Bohemians and Moravians, were of 
converted to Chriſtianity by MzT1fnonius and 1 
Cvair, two Greek monks, whom the empreſ don 
Fnzopor a had ſent to diſpel the darkneſs of theſe Gre 
idolatrous nations [c]. The. zeal of ChARLkE. tan! 

- MAGNE, and his pious miſſionaries, had been for- ſole! 
merly exerted in the ſame cauſe, and among the reſo, 
ſame people [d], but with ſo little ſucceſs, that Gree 
any faint notions which. they. had' received of the func 
Chriſtian doctrine were entirely effaced. The in- fecet 
ſtructions of the Grecian doctors had a much bet. anl'y 
ter, and alſo. a more permanent effect; but as cony 
they recommended. to their new diſciples the aß 
forms of worſhip, and the various rites and cerc- ug 
monies uſed among the Greeks [e], this was the oe 
occaſion of much religious animoſity and conten- OE 
| | apti 

[a] The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of warli 
this pious and illuſtrious prelate, the founder of the Cimbrian, unde 
Daniſh, and Swediſh churches, are mentioned by Jo. Al- nd 
BERT FABRICITVUs, in his Biblioth. Latin. medii avi, tom. 1. : 
p. 292 ; as alſo in his Lux, Evangelii orbi terrarum exorient, Motu 
p. 425. Add to theſe the Benedictine monks, in their Hi/fore with 
Litt. de la France, tom. v. p. 277. Aa Sandor. Men. Fe- preſet 
bruar. tom. i. p. 391. ErxiciPoxToPPIDANI Annales Eccle/. 8 
Danice Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 18. Jo. MofLER Us, Cimbrie e 
Litterata, tom. iii. p. 8. Theſe writers give us allo circum Chriſt 
ſtantial accounts of Enzo, WiTHMaR,REMBERT,and others, them, 
who were either the fellow-labourers or ſucceſſors of Aus. patria 

te [5] We have tranſlated thus the term Myſ, which 1s an ers 
error in the original. Dr. Mos nE IM, like many others, has hertec 
confounded the Myſians with the inhabitants of Maia, 57 7 
giving the latter, who were Europeans, the title of the for- 4450 
mer, who dwelt in Ala. 3 poſed _} 

Ce] Jo. Grorot STREDOWSKY, Sacra Moravie Hifiorias 3 
lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 94. compared with PPT. Kon 1 Ile. — 
duc. in Hiftoriam et rem Litter. Slaworum, p. 124+ bor his 

[4] STREDOWSKY, /oc. cit. lib, i. cap. ix. p. 55. . Wi ag; 

[e] LeneanT, Hiſtoire de la guerre des Huſſiles, livr. i. ni. p. 
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tion in after-times, when the lordly pontifs ex- 
erted all their vehemence, and employed every 
means, though with imperfect ſucceſs, of reducing 
theſe nations under the diſcipline and juriſdiction 
of the Latin church, | 

IV. Under the reign of Bas1t.1vs, the Mace- 
donian, who” aſcended the imperial throne of the 
Grecks in year 867, the Slavonians, Aren- 
tani, and certain provinces of Dalmatia, ſent a 
ſolemn embaſſy to Conſtantinople to declare their 
reſolution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the 
Grecian empire, and of embracing, at the ſame 
time, the Chriſtian. religion. This propoſal was 
received with-admiration and joy, and it was alſo 
anſwered. by a ſuitable ardour and zeal for the 
converſion. of a people, which ſeemed ſo inge- 
guouſly diſpoſed to embrace the truth: accord- 
ugly, a competent number of Grecian doctors 
were ſent among them to inſtruct them in the 
knowledge of the goſpel, and to admit them by 
baptiſm into the Chriſtian church [F J. The 
warlike nation of the Ruſſians were converted 
under the ſame emperor, but not in the ſame 
manner, nor from the ſame noble and rational 
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3 motives. Having entered into a treaty of peace 
ire with that prince, they were engaged by various 
fe preſents and promiſes to embrace the goſpel, in 
i conſequence of which they received not only the 
ic =, Sp 3 1 

er. Chriſtian miniſters that were appointed to inſtruct 
en, them, but alſo an archbiſhop, whom the Grecian 
AR. 


patriarch Iv Arrius had ſent among them, to 
has perfect their converſion and eftabliſh. their 


"By 7 ] We are indebted for this account of the converſion of 

the Slavonians to the treatiſe De adminiſirando imperio, com- 
poled by the learned emperor CoxsTANTINXE PORPHY RO- 
Sx, which is publiſhed byBanpurIvs in /mperiumOrientale, 
tom. i. p. 72, 73. CONSTANTINE gives the ſame account 
of this event in the life of his grandfather BAs 1L Ius the Ma- 
cedonian, 5 54, publiſhed in the Corpus Byzantinum, tom. 


mi. P. 133, 134. 
, 3 church, 
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church [g]. Such were the beginnings of Chriſti. 
anity among the bold and warlike Ruſſians, who 
were inhabitants of the Ukraine, and who, a little 
before their converſion, fitted out a formidable 
fleet, and ſetting fail from . Kiovia for Conſtanti- 
nople, ſpread terror and diſmay through the whole 
empire [Y]. | 

V. It is proper to obſerve, with reſpect to the 
various converſions which we have now been re- 
lating, that they were undertaken upon much 
better principles, and executed in a more pious 
and rational manner, than thoſe of the preceding 
ages. The miniſters, who were now ſent to in- 
ſtruct and convert the barbarous nations, em- 
ployed not, like many of their predeceſſors, the 
terror of penal laws, to affright men into the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity nor, in eſtabliſhing churches 
upon the ruins of 1dolatry, were they principally 


le! ConsTanTinus Porph. Vita Bafilii Macedonis, 5 9b. 
p. 157. Corp. Byzant. See alſo the Narratio de Ruthenorum 
Converfione, publiſhed both in Greek and Latin by Banou- 
RIUS, in his Imperium Orientale, notis ad Porphyrogenetam dt 
adminiſirando imperio, p. 62. tom, ii. 
[4] Thelearned Le quien, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. 
P- 1257, gives a very inaccurate account of theſe Ruſſians who 
were converted to Chriſtianity under the reign of BAsILIus 
the Macedonian, and in this he does no more than adopt the 
errors of many who wrote before him upon the ſame ſubject. 
Nor is he conſiſtent with himſelf ; for in one place he affirms, 
that the people here ſpoken of were the Ruſſians, that livedin 
the neighbourhood of the Bulgarians; while in another he 
maintains, that by theſe Ruſſians, we are to underſtand the 
Gazarians, The only reaſon he alleges to ſupport this latter 
Opinion is, that among the Chriſtian doctors ſent to inſtrud 
the Ruſſians, mention is made of Cyr1L, who converted the 
Gazari to Chriſtianity. This reaſon ſhews, that the learned 
writer had a moſt imperfect knowledge both of theſe Ruſſians 
and the Gazari. He is alſo guilty of other miſtakes upon the 
ſame ſubject. There is a much better explanation of this 
matter given by the very learned TREO H. SIGIFRED: 
Bax ER, Differt. de Ruſſorum prima expeditione Conſtantinofolir 
tana, which is publiſhed in the fixth volume of the Commen- 
taria Acad. Scientiar. Petropolitan g. N 
l n attentive | 
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more noble, and their conduct more ſuitable to 
the genius of the religion they profeſſed. They 
had principally in view the happineſs of man- 
kind, endeavoured to promote the goſpel of truth 
and peace by methods of a rational perſuaſion, 


power of exemplary lives. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the doctrine they taught was 
far from being conformable to that pure and ex- 
cellent rule of faith and practice laid down by our 
divine Saviour, and his holy apoſtles ; their reli- 
gious ſyſtem was, on the contrary, corrupted with 
a variety of ſuperſtitious rites, and a multitude of 
ablurd inventions. It is further certain, that 
there remained among theſe converted nations too 
many traces of the idolatrous religion of their an- 


their Chriſtian guides; and it appears alſo, that 
theſe pious miſſionaries were contented with in- 
troducing an external profeſſion of the true reli- 
pon among their new proſelytes. It would be, 
oweyer, unjuſt to accuſe them on this account 
of negligence or corruption in the diſcharge of 
their miniſtry, ſince, in order to gain over theſe 
herce and ſavage nations to the church, it may 
haye been abſolutely neceſſary to indulge them 
in ſome of their infirmities and prejudices, and to 
connive at many things, which they could not ap- 
prove, and which, in other circumſtances, they 


would have been careful to correct, 


and ſeconded their arguments by the victorious 


ceſtors, notwithſtanding the zealous labours of 
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CHAP. II. 
Cancerning the calamitous events that happened ta 
5 the church during this century. 
CEN x. . HE Saracens had now extended their 
PANT I. uſurpations with an, amazing ſucceſs, 
Maſters of Alia, a few provinces excepted, they 
be pros Puſhed their conqueſts to the extremities of India, 
aracens and obliged the greateſt part of Africa to receive 
towards 283 | . : . 
univerſal their yokez nor were their enterpriſes in the weſt 
empire. 


without effect, ſince Spain and Sardinia ſubmitted 
to their arms, and fell under their dominion. 
But their conqueſts did not end here: for in the 
year 827, by the treaſon of Euenzmivs, they 
made themſelves maſters of the rich and fertile 
ifland of Sicily; and towards the concluſion of this 
century the Aſiatic Saracens ſeized. upon ſeveral 
cities of Calabria, and ſpread the terror of their 
victorious arms even to the very walls of Rome, 
while Crete, Corfica, and other adjacent iſlands, 
were either joined to their poſſeſſions, or laid 
waſte by their incurſions. It is eaſy to compre- 
hend that this qvergrown proſperity of a nation 
accuſtomed to bloodſhed and rapine, and which 
alſo beheld the Chriſtians with the utmolt aver- 
ſion,, muſt. have been,every where detrimental to 
the progreſs of. the golpel, and to the tranquillity 
of the church. In the eaſt, more eſpecially, a 
prodigious number of Chriſtian families embraced 


the religion of their conquerors, that they might | 


live in the peaceful enjoyment of their poſſeſſion. 
Many, indeed, refuſed this baſe and criminal 
compliance, and with a pious magnanimity ad- 


hered to their principles in the face of perſccu- 


tion; but ſuch were gradually reduced to a mi- 


ſerable condition, and were not only robbed of 
the beſt part of their wealth, and deprived of 


ther 


dandto, 
RICK ; 


Ibid. 4 
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deplorable, they fell by degrees into ſuch incre- 
dible ignorance and ſtupidity, that, in proceſs of 
time, there were ſcarcely any remains of Chriſti. 
anity to be found among them belides the mere 
name, and a few external rites and ceremonies. 
The European Saracens, particularly thoſe, who. 
were ſettled! in Spain, were of a much milder 
diſpoſition, and ſeemed to have put off the greateſt, 
part of their native ferocity; ſo that the Chriſti- 
ans, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably under 
their dominion, and were permitted to ohſerve 


profeſſion. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
this mild and tolerating conduct of the Saracens 


WH was. not without ſome few exceptions. of cru- 
e elty [i]. 

5 II. The European Chriſtians had the moſt cruel 
| ſufferings to undergo from another quarter, even; 
Ir from the inſatiable fury of a ſwarm of barbariags; 
7 that iſſued out from the northern provinces, The 
55 Normans, under which general term are compre- 
1d hended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
e. whoſe, habitations lay along the coaſts of the Bal- 
of tic ſea, were a people accuſtomed to carnage and 
ch rapine, Their petty kings and chiefs, who ſub- 
er- ſited by piracy and plunder, had already, during 
to the reign of CHARLEMAGNE, infeſted with their: 
ry fleets the coaſts of the German ocean, but were 
1 


the vigilance and activity of that warlike prince. 
In this century, however, they became more bold 
and enterpriſing, made frequent irruptions into 
Cermany, - Britain, Friefland, and the Gauls, and 


[i] See, for example, the account that is given of Euro- 
61Vs, who ſuffered martyrdom at Cordoua, in the Ada 
danctorum ad d. xi. Martii, tom. ii. p. 883 as alſo of Rope- 
RICK and SALOMON, two Spaniſh martyrs of this century. 
Ibid. add. xiii. Martii, p. 238. | * 

carried 
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their worldly advantages, but, what was ſtill more c E x 1. 


IX. 


18 


the laws, and to enjoy the privileges of their holy: 


The Nor- 


mans. 


teſtrained by the oppoſition they met with from 
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carried along with them, wherever they went, fire 
and ſword, defolation and horror. The impetu— 
ous fury of theſe ſavage barbarians not only ſpread 
deſolation through the Spaniſh provinces [&, but 
even penetrated into the very heart of ah; for 
in the year 857, they ſacked and pillaged the city 
of Luca in the moſt cruel manner, and about 
three years after Pi/a, and ſeveral other cities of 


Haß, met with the ſame fate [1]. The ancient 


Form new 


hiſtories of the Francs abound with the moſt diſ- 
mal accounts of their horrid exploits. 

III. The firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders 
extended no further than plunder ; but charmed 
at length with the beauty and fertility of the pro- 
vinces, which they were ſo cruelly depopulating, 
they began to form ſettlements in them; nor were 
the European princes in a condition to oppoſe 
their uſurpations. On the contrary, CHARLZSs 
the Barp was obliged, in the year 850, to reſign 
a conſiderable part of his dominions to this pou- 


erful banditti s and a few years after, under 


the reign of CHARLES the GRoss, emperor and 
king of France, the famous Norman chief Gopo- 
FRED entered with an army into Friefland, and 
obſtinately refuſed to ſheath his ſword before he 


[4] Jo. vs Ferrer As, Hiſtoire Gener. d' Eſpagne, tom. ii. 
p. 583. Piracy was eſteemed among the northern nations 3 
very honourable and noble profeſſion ; and hence the ſons of 
kings, and the young nobility, were trained up to this ſpe- 
cies of robbery, and made it their principal buſineſs to per- 
fe& themſelves in it. Nor will this appear very ſurpriſing 
to ſuch as conſider the religion of theſe nations, and the bar- 
bariſm of the times. See Jo. Lud. HotBerG. Hifteria Da- 
norum et Norwegorum Nawalis, in Scriptis Societatis Scientiar. 
Hafnienſis, tom. iii. p. 349. in which there are a multitude 
of curious and intereſting relations concerning the ancient 
piracies, drawn from the Daniſh and Norwegian anvals. 

- [7] See the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, publiſhed by Mu- 
RATORI, | ; 

5 Annales incerti Auctoris, in PIT HOEI Scriptor. Francic. 

7. 4%. 
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was maſter of the whole province [#]. Such, c EN 7. 
however, of the Normans as ſettled among the p * 1 L 
Chriſtians, contracted a gentler turn of mind, and 
gradually departed from their primitive brutality. 
Their marriages with the Chriſtians contributed, 
no doubt, to civilize them; and engaged them to pd 
abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors with „ 
more facility, and to embrace the goſpel with 
more readineſs, than they would have otherwiſe 14 
done. Thus the proud conqueror of Friefland 15 
folemnly embraced the Chriſtian religion after Fl 
that he had received in marriage, from CHARLES | 


the Gross, G18ELA, the daughter of Lornas 
the younger, | | 


[ſz] Rec1xnonis PRUMIENSIS Annal. lib. ii. f. 60, in Pis- 


Tor11 Scriptor. German. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 


this century, 


CENT, HE. Grecian empire, in this century, was 

Pakt ll. 1 in circumſtances every way proper to ex. 

tinguiſh all taſte for letters and philoſophy, and 

Jheftate of all zeal for the cultivation of the ſciences. The 

among the liberality, however, of the emperors, ſome of 
Greeks, . 

whom were men of learning and taſte, and the 

wile precautions taken by the Patriarchs of Con- 

ſtantinople, among whom ProTrus deſerves the 

firſt rank in point of erudition, contributed to 

attach a certain number of learned men to that 

imperial city, and thus prevented the total decline 

of letters. Accordingly we find in Conſtantinopl, 

at this time, ſeveral perſons who excelled in clo- 

quence and poetry ; ſome who diſplayed, in their 

writings againſt the Latins, a conſiderable know- 

ledge in the art of reaſoning, and a high degree of 

dexterity in the management of controverly ; and 

others who compoſed the hiſtory of their own times 

with accuracy and with elegance. The contro-: 

verſy with the Latins, when it grew more keen 

and animated, contributed in a particular manner 

to excite the literary emulation of the diſputants, 

rendered them ſtudious to acquire new ideas, and 

a rich and copious elocution, adorned with the 

graces of elegance and wit; and thus rouzed and | 

invigorated talents that were ready to periſh in 

indolence and ſloth, 

: II, We 


Canay. I. LEARNING and PrLosophy. 


II. We learn from the accounts of Zox RAS, EN T, 
that the ſtudy of philoſophy lay for a long time r x 


neglected in this age; but it was revived, with a 


zeal for the ſciences in general, under the empe- Of philoſo- 


ror THEOPHILUS, and his ſon Mich az III. This 


revival of letters was principally owing [o] to the 


encouragement and protection which the learned 
received from BarDas, who had been declared 
Cæsak, himſelf a weak and illiterate man, but 
a warm friend of the celebrated PRHorius, the 
2 great patron of ſcience, by whoſe counſel he was, 
undoubtedly, directed in this matter. At the 
head of all the learned men to whom Barpas 
committed the culture of the ſciences, he placed 
Leo, ſurnamed the Wisz, a man of the moſt 
profound and uncommon erudition, and who af- 
terwards was conſecrated biſhop of Theſ/alonica, 
PxoTIUS explained the Categories of ARISTOTLE, 
while Micfatr PsELLUs gave a brief expoſition 
of the other works of that great philoſopher. _ 

III. The Arabians, who, inſtead of cultivating 
the arts and ſciences, had thought of nothing 
hitherto but of extending their territories, were 
now excited to literary purſuits by ALMamunis, 
otherwiſe called ABU GAATAR ABDALLAH, whoſe 
zeal for the advancement of letters was great, 
and whoſe munificence towards men of learning 
and genius was truly royal. Under the auſpicious 
protection of this celebrated caliph of Babylon and 
Erypt, the Arabians made a rapid and aſtoniſhing 
progrels in various kinds of learning. This ex- 
cellent prince began to reign about the time of 
the death of CHarLEMaone, and died in the year 


(ufa, and Baſora, and eſtabliſhed ſeminaries of 
rning in ſeveral other cities; he drew to his 
court men of eminent parts by his extraordinary 


E Aunaliun, tom. ii. lib. xvi. p. 126. tom: x. Corgoris 
TT 


libe- 
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033, He erected the famous ſchools of Bagdad, 
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liberality, ſet up noble libraries in various places, 
had tranſlations made of the beſt Grecian pro- 
ductions into the Arabic language at a vaſt ex- 
pence, and employed every method of promoting 
the cauſe of learning, that became a great and 
generous prince, whoſe zeal for the ſciences was 
attended with knowledge [p]. It was under the 
reign of this immortal caliph, that the Arabians 
began to 'take pleaſure in the Grecian learning, 
and to propagate it, by degrees, not only in Hyia 
and Africa, but alſo in Spain and Tay; and from 
this period they give us a long catalogue of cele- 
brated philoſophers, phyſicians, aſtronomers, and 
mathematicians, who were ornaments to their na- 
tion through ſeveral ſucceeding ages[qg]. And 
in this certainly they do not boaſt without reaſon; 
though we are not to conſider, as literally true, 
all the wonderful and pompous things which the 
more modern writers of the Saracen hiſtory tell 
us of theſe illuſtrious philoſophers. 

After this period, the European Chriſtians pro- 
fired much by the Arabian learning, and were 
highly indebted to the Saracens for the improve- 
ment they made in the various ſciences. For the 
mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, and philoſophy, 
that were taught in Europe from the tenth century, 
were, for the moſt part, drawn from the Arabian 
ſchools that were eſtabliſhed in Spain and Tah, or 
from the writings of the Arabian ſages. And from 
hence the Saracens may, in one reſpect, be ultly 
conſidered as the reſtorers of learning in Zurepe. 

IV. In that part of Europe, that was ſubject to 
the dominion of the Franks, CrarLEMAGNE la- 


Ie] ABvLeHaralus, Hiftoria Dynaftiar. p. 246. 
GEORG. ELMAC1N. Hiftor. Saracen. lib. ii. p. 139. BaR- 
THOL, HERBELOT, Biblioth. Orient. Article Mau u, p. 545+ 

[7] See the treatiſe of Leo ArRICANus, De Medicis et 
Philo/ſophis Arabibus, publiſhed a ſecond time by Fa BRIcIus, 
in the twelfth volume of his Bib/zatheca Graca, p. 259. 


boured | 
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adyancement of uſeful learning, and animated pz n. 
; his ſubjects to the culture of the ſciences. in al. 
5 their various, branches. So that, had his ſucceſ- 

; ſors, been diſpoſed to follow his example, and ca- 
8 pable of acting upon the noble plan he formed, 
| the empire, in a little time, would have been en- 

. tirely delivered from barbariſm and ignorance. 
It is true, this great prince left in his family a 
5 certain ſpirit of emulation, which animated his 
. immediate ſucceſſors to imitate, in ſome meaſure, 
. bis zeal for the proſperity of the republic of let- 
4 ters. Lewis the Mk both formed and exe- 
* cuted ſeveral deſigns that were extremely condu- 
= cive to the progrels of the arts and ſciences [r]; 
a and his zeal, in this reſpect, was ſurpaſſed by the 
is ardour with which his fon CHarLes the BALD 
TY. exerted himſelf in the propagation of letters, and 
ell in exciting the emulation of the learned by the 
moſt alluring marks of his protection and favour. 
FE This great. patron of the ſciences drew the lite- 
155 fat to his court from all parts, took a particular 
ker delight in their converſation, multiplied and em- 
he belliſhed the ſeminaries of learning, and protect- 
Jby, ed, in a more eſpecial manner, the Aulic ſchool 
ory; of which mention has been formerly made, and 
bian WHY ch was firſt erected in the ſeventh century, in 
* order to the education of the royal family, and 
Set the firſt nobility #5]. His brother LornaAiRE en- 
aſtly deavoured to revive in Laly the drooping ſciences, 
Ye and to reſtore them from that ſtate of languor 
& to and decay into which the corruption and indo- 


la. bac of the clergy had permitted them to fall. 


246. (r ] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. 
; 583. | | 
9 — g Hrauax. ConrinGi1 Antiguit. Academicæ, p. 320. 
licis et s. Ec, du Bovlar, Hift. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 178. 
| C1US Lauxo1us, De Scholis Caroli M. cap. xi, xii. p. 47. Hiftoire 
5 ter. de la France, tom. v. p. 483. 


. 


boured, with incredible zeal and ardour for the cr N r. 
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CENT. For this purpoſe he erected ſchools in the eight 
er I. Principal cities of Zaly; A. D. 823 [7], but with 
— — = little ſucceſs, ſince it appears that that country 
was entirely deſtitute of men of learning and ge. 

nius during the ninth century [x]. | 
In England learning had a better fate under the ſta 


auſpicious protection of king ALFRED, who has ar 
acquired an immortal name, not only by the ad- wh 
mirable progreſs he made in all kinds of elegant lat 
and uſeful knowledge [ww], but alſo by the care ters 
he took to multiply men of letters and genius in ries 
his dominions,- and to reſtore to the ſciences, ſa- Ing 
cred and profane, the credit and luſtre they ſo tal 
| eminently deſerve [x]. : nr 
Impedi- V. But the infelicity of the times rendered the Fra 
ments to effects of all this zeal and all theſe projects for the trul 
the progreſs a - | 
of learning. advancement of learning much leſs conſiderable wre 
than might have otherwiſe been expected. The that 
| | nee 
[z] See the edict for that purpoſe among the Capitularia ſcho 
in MuRATORI Rerum Italicar. tom. 1. part II. p. 151. orde 
[e] See MuxATORI's Autig. Iial. medii evi, tom, ii. hs 
p- 829. pf 
i = See Ax r. Wood, Hiſt. et Antiquit. Academ. Oxonien/. as th 
lib. 7 13, BovLar, Hift. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 211: and 
General Dictionary, at the article ALFRED. (This prince, V 
among other pious and learned labours, tranſlated the Paſoral 
of Grecory I. BoeTtivs, De Conſolatione, and Beve's Ec vera] 
 clefraftical 'Hiftory.) 1 the 
6 [x] This excellent prince not only encouraged by his and 
rotection and liberality ſuch of his own ſubjects as made any . 
9.0 ve thus with 
progreſs in the liberal arts and ſciences, but invited over from 
* countries men of diſtinguiſhed talents, whom he fixed of tl 
in a ſeminary at Oxford, and, of conſequence, may be looked rank 
upon as the founder of that noble univerſity. Joxannts Was f 
_ ScoTus ERIGENA, who had been in the ſervice of ChHarLEs who 
the BAL U, and GIM BALD, a monk of Sr. Bertin in France, | (0 
were the moſt famous of thoſe learned men who came from ders, 
abroad; Ass ERIUSs, WEREFRED, PLeGHwND; Dunwur, UM the li 
WuLys16; and the abbot of Sz. Neot's, deferve the firſt rank tory 
among the Engliſh Literati, who adorned the age of AL AEU, : 
See Col LIER's Zcelefraftical Hiftory, vol. I. book iii. p. 165, D 
166, &. Rayin Tyoykas, in the reign of this illuſttiouꝗ , 4. 
monarch. ; 2 ' 9. 251 


Caae, I, Learning and Prilosopny; - _ 


| proteors and patrons of the learned were them- x N T. 
| ſelves learned; their authority was reſpectable, and 1 1 
; : +» PART:ILY 
N | their muniſicence was boundleſs; and yet the pro- 
greſs of ſcience towards perfection was but ſlow, ; 
becauſe the interruptions ariſing from the troubled 


8 ſtate of Europe. were frequent. The diſcords that 
$ aroſe between Lewis the Mezx and his ſons, 
K which were. ſucceeded by a rupture between the 
t latter, retarded conſiderably the progreſs of let- 
e ters in the empire; and the incurſions and victo- 


ries of the Normans, which afflicted Europe dur- 
ing the whole courſe of this century, were ſo fa- 
tal to the culture of the arts and ſciences, that, 
in moſt of the European provinces, and even in 
France, there remained but a ſmall number who 
truly deſerved the title of learned men [ y]. The 
wretched and incoherent fragments of erudition 
that yet remained among the clergy were con- 
fined to the monaſteries, and to the epiſcopal 
ſchools ; but the zeal of the monkiſh and prieſtly 
| orders for the improvement of the mind, and the 
culture of the ſciences, diminiſhed. in proportion 
as their revenues increaſed, ſo that their indolence 
and ignorance grew with their poſſeſſions. 1 
VI. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that ſe- Examples 
veral examples of learned men, whoſe zeal for on wo 
the ſciences was kindled by the encouragement in this cen- 
and munificence of CHarLEMacNe, ſhone forth Ye 
with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre through the darkneſs 
of this barbarous age. Among theſe, the firſt 
tank is due to RaBanus Maurvs, whoſe fame 
was great through all Germany and France, and to 
whom the youth” reforted, in prodigious "num- 
bers, from all parts, to receive his inſtructions in 
tte liberal arts and ſciences. The writers of hiſ- 
tory, whoſe works have deſervedly preſerved their 
[5]Sexvati Lui Epiſtolæ xxxiv. p. 69. ConxIN G1 
* Acad. p. 322. Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, tom. iv. 
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EN r. names from oblivion, are EINHARD, Frecuien, 
PARA TH. THEGAN, Hamo, Ax As TAs ius, Apo, and others 
—— Of leſs note. Froxus, WaLarRipus Sr as, 


ſohannes 
cotus 
Erigena. 


Br RTHARIUs, and RAB Aus, excelled in poetry, 
SMARAGDUS and BERNTHAR TUS were eminent for 
their ſkill in grammar and languages, as was alſo 
the celebrated Ra BAs already mentioned, who 
acquired a very high degree of reputation by a learn- 
ed and ſubtile treatiſe concerning the cauſes and the 
riſe of languages. The Greek and Hebrew eru- 
dition was cultivated with conſiderable fucceſs by 
WiLLIaM, SERVaTus Lupus, Scorus, and others, 
EoIx HARD, AcoBARD, HincMar, and SERVA- 
tvs Lurus, were much celebrated for the elo- 
quence which appeared both in their diſcourſcs 
and in their writings [z]. 

VII. The philoſophy and logic that were tavglt 
in the European ſchools during this century, 
fcarcely deſerved. ſuch honourable titles, and 
were little better than an empty jargon. There 
were, however, to be found in various places, 
particularly among the Iriſh, men of acute parts, 
and extenſive knowledge, who were perfectly well 
entitled to the appellation of philoſophers. The 
chief of theſe was Jonannes Scorus EriGtna [a], 
a native of Ireland, the friend and companion of 
CraRLEs. the BALD, who delighted fo much in 
his converſation as to honour him with a place at 
his table. Scorvs was endowed with an excel 


[x] Such as are deſirous of a more circumſtantial 
atcount of theſe writers, aud of their. various pro- 
ductions, may conſult the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la Fran, 
tom. iv. p. 251 to 271. Or the more ample account given 
of them by the celebrated Le Beve, in his Efat des Sciences 
en France depuir CHARLEMAGNE juſqu/au Roi RoBt K T, which 
is publiſhed in his Recueil de divers ecrits pour ſer vir d' Eclait- 
< ment à I* Hiſtoire de France, tom. ii. p. 1. Paris 1738, en 

vo. | 

fa] Exrcrna ſignifies properly a native of Ireland, 6 
Frin, or Irin, was the ancient name of that kingdom. 
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lent and truly ſuperior genius, and was conſider- c E N T, 
ably verſed both in Greek and Latin erudition. p AK Ul. 
He explained to his diſciples the philoſophy of 
ARISTOTLE, for which he was ſingularly well qua- 
lified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek 
language; but as his n was too bold and aſ- 
piring to confine itſelf to the authority and deci- 
lions of the Stagirite, he puſhed his philoſophical 
reſearches yet farther, dared to think for himſelf, 
and ventured to purſue truth without any other 
guide than his own reaſon, We have yet extant. 
of his compolition, Five books concerning the di- 
vifion of nature, an intricate and ſubtile production, 
in which the cauſes and principles of all things are 
inveſtigated with a conſiderable degree of ſaga- 
city, and in which alſo the precepts of Chriſtia- 
nity are allegorically explained, yet in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhew, that their ultimate end is the 
union of the ſoul with the Supreme Being. He 
was the firſt who blended the ſcholaſtic theology 
with the myſtic, and formed them into one ſyſtem. 
It has alſo been imagined, that he was far from 
rgeting the opinions of thoſe who conſider the 
union of God and nature, as ſimilar to the union 
that ſubſiſts between the ſoul and the body, a no- 
tion much the ſame with that of many ancient 
philoſophers, who looked upon the Deity as the 
ſoul of the world. But it may, perhaps, be al- 
leged, and not without reaſon, that what Scorus 
ſaid upon this ſubject amounted to no more than 
what the Realiſts [O], as they are called, — 


KF [5] The Realifs, who followed the doctrine of Ax i- 
ToTLE with reſpect to univerſal ideas, were ſo called in o 
poſition to the Nominali/ts, who embraced the hypotheſis of 
Ltxoand the Stoics upon that perplexed and intricate ſubject. 
Auisror rs held, againſt PL Aro, that previous to, and inde- 
pendent on, matter, there were no univerſal ideas or efſences ; 
and that the ideas or exemplars, which the latter ſuppoſed to 
tare exiſted in the divine * and to have been the * 
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theſe writers flouriſhed Duncat, a native of 
Treland alſo, who left his country, and retired into 
a French monaſtery, where he lived during the 


ZxNo and his followers, departing both from the Platonic and 


. pagated with great ſucceſs by the famous ABELARD. Theſe 
or rather obſcured, their reſpective tenets in a variety of ways. 
Mr. Thomas GaLe, in 1681. The learned Heuman has 


learned account of Scorus, in his Ad of the Pbilyſipben, 
written in German, tom. iii. p. 858. 1 * 


The: Internal His rox v of the Chnunch. 


has expreſſed himſelf in a very perplexed and 
obſcure manner [c]. This celebrated philoſophet 
formed no particular ſect, at leaſt as far as iz 
come to our knowledge; and this will be confi. 
dered, by thoſe who are acquainted with the ſpi- 
rit of the times he lived in, as a proof that his 
immenſe learning was accompanied with meck- 
neſs and modeſty. © | 

About this time there lived a certain perſon 
named Macar1vs, a native of Ireland, who pro- 
Pagated in France that enormous error, which was 
afterwards adopted and profeſſed by Avzrrors, 
that one individual intelligence, one ſoul, per- 
formed the ſpiritual and rational functions in all 
the human race. This error was confuted by 
RATRAM, a famous monk of Corbey Id J. Before 


reigns of CHARLEMAGNE and Lewis the Mexx, 
and taught philoſophy and aſtronomy with the 
greateſt reputation [e]. Heric, a monk of Au 


of all created things, had been eternally impreſſed upon mit- 
ter, and were coeval with, and inherent in, their objeds, 


Ariftotelian ſyſtems, maintained that theſe pretended univer- 
als had neither form nor eſſence, and were no more than mere 
terms and nominal repreſentations of their particular object. 
The doArine of Axis rOr E prevailed until the eleventh cen- 
tury, when RosceLinvus embraced the Stoical ſyſtem, and 
founded the ſect ofthe Nominaliſts, whoſe ſentiments were pro- 


two ſects differedconſiderablyamong themſelves, andexplained, 
[c] The work here alluded to was publiſhed at Oxfors, by 
made ſeveral extracts from it, and given alſo an ample and 
d] MaBilLon, Pref. ad Szc. part II. Aer. SS. Ord. 
Benedi&#i. F 156. p. 53. 


[e] Hifloire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 493 · 
| ern 


plained, 
of ways. 
ford, by 
AAN has 
ple and 


Joſopher in 
58. Ord: 


93 
erre 


* 


Caar. II. Doors, Churcb.- Government, c. 
ere, made likewiſe an eminent figure among the 


learned of this age; he was a man of uncommon 
ſagacity, was endowed with a great and aſpiring 


genius, and is Jaid, in many things, to have an- 


ticipated the famous NescarTes in the manner of 
inveſtigating truth [/ J. out 


—— 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the dofors and miniſters of the church, and 
its form of government during this century. 


I, HE impiety and licentiouſneſs of the 
greateſt part of the clergy aroſe, at this 
time, to an enormous height, and ſtand upon 
record, in the uranimous complaints of the moſt 
candid and impartial writers of this century [g]. 
In the eaſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies, and 
treaſon, reigned uncontrouled, and all things 


les appeared in many things, but particularly in 
the election of the patriarchs of Conſtantinople. 
The favour of the court was become. the only 
ſtep to that high and important office; and as 
the patriarch's continuance in that eminent poſt 
depended upon ſuch an uncertain and precarious 
foundation, nothing was more uſual than to ſee a 
prelate pulled down from his epiſcopal throne by 
an imperial decree. In the weſtern provinces, 
the biſhops were become voluptuous and effemi- 
nate to a very high degree, They paſſed their 
lives amidſt the ſplendour of courts, and the plea- 


[f]Le Bur Memoires pour Þ Hiftoire d' Auxerre, tom. ii. 
b. 481. Aa Sanforum, tom. iv. M. Funii ad d. xxiv. p 829. 
& add. xxxi. Jul. p. 249. For this philoſopher has obtain- 
ed a place among the ſaintly order. 

le] See AGoBarbus, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdatii, 5 13. 
p. 137. tom. i. Opp · ed. Baluxii. ö f 
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| were Carried by violence and force. Theſe abu- 
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CENT. ſures of a luxurious indolence, which corrupte 
Par x 1x; their taſte, extinguiſhed their zeal, and rendered 
— {hem incapable of performing the ſolemn duties 
of their function Y]; while the inferior clergy 
were ſunk in licentiouſneſs, minded nothing but 
ſenſual gratifications, and infected with the moſt 
heinous vices the flock, whom it was the yer 
| buſineſs of their miniſtry to preſerve, or to del. 
ver from the contagion of iniquity. Beſides, th: 
Ignorance of the ſacred order was, in many pla. 


ces, ſo deplorable, that few of them could either gu 
: read or write; and till fewer were capable of ex- bes 
preſſing their wretched notions with any degree ſtu 
of method or perſpicuity. Hence it happened, pa 
that when letters were to be penned, or any mat- ele 
ter of conſequence was to be committed to wri- cot 
ting, they had commonly recourſe to ſome perſon rig 


who was ſuppoſed to be endowed with ſuperior ab 


abilities, as appears in the caſe of Szzxvary; Wi v! 

| Lurus [i]. | * 

| The cauſes II. Many circumſtances concurred, particy- bu 
this 


| Lorroptien. larly in the European nations, to produce and 
aaugment this corruption and licentiouſneſs, 6 
ſhameful in an order of men, who were ſet apan 

i to exhibit examples of piety to the reſt of the 
= world. Among theſe we may reckon, as the 
| chief ſources of the evil under conſideration, the 
| calamities of the times, even the bloody and per- 
! petual wars that were carried on between Lzw1s 
| the Mzzx and his family, the incurſions and con- 
queſts of the barbaroug nations, the groſs and 


I.] The reader will be convinced of this by conſulting 
AcoBarD, paſſim, and by looking over the laws enacted in 


the Latin councils for reſtraining the diſorders of the clerg)- 5 
See alfo SzxrvaTus Lupus, Pip. XXXV. p. 73. 281. aud Ix 
STEPH. BaLvuz. in Adust. p. 378. ; # 
[i] See the works of SgrvaTus Lupus, Epiſt. xcviii, xcii. p. 
P- 126. 142. 148. as alſo his Life. See alfo RopOr HII 
euricenſis Capitula ad clerum ſuum, in BALVzII Miſcellane's M 
tom. vi. p. 139. 148. bo oy * *> & BE, . LO 


5 incke: 


1 con- 
8 and 


(ſulting 
ied in 

clergy 
31. and 


ii, XC1% 


PHI Bi- | 
ellantts, | 


incke: 


Crap, II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


fluence and riches that flowed in upon the churches 3 
and religious ſeminaries from all quarters. Ma- 


ny other cauſes. alſo contributed to diſhonour the 
church, by introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry. 
A nobleman, who, through want of talents, 
activity, or courage, was rendered incapable 
of appearing - with dignity in the cabinet, or 
with honour in the field, immediately turned his 
views towards the church, aimed at a diſtin- 
guiſned place among its chiefs and rulers, and 
became, in conſequence, a contagious example of 
ſtupidity and vice to the inferior clergy [&]. The 
patrons of churches, in whom reſided the right of 
eletion, unwilling to ſubmit their diſorderly 
conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and up. 
right paſtors, induſtriouſly looked for the moſt 
abje&, ignorant and worthleſs eccleſiaſtics, to 


whom they committed the cure of fouls [I. 


But one of the circumſtances, which contri- 
buted in a particular manner to render, at leaſt, 
the higher clergy wicked and depraved, and to 
take off their minds from the duties of their ſta- 
tion, was the obligation they were under of 
performing certain ſervices to their ſovereigns, 
in conſequence of the poſſeſſions they derived 
from the royal bounty. The biſhops and heads 
of monaſteries held many lands and caſtles by a 
feudal tenure; and being thereby bound to fur- 
niſh their princes with a certain number of ſol- 
ders in time of war, were obliged alſo to take 
the field themſelves at the head of theſe troops Ln], 


IA] Hincmarvs, Oper. Poſterior. contra Godeſchalcum, 


cap. XXXV1. tom: i. Opp. p. 318. SERVATUS Lurus, Epift. 


Ixxix, p. 120. 
IAO ARDVs, De privilegiis es Jure Sacerdotum, cap. xi. 
p. 341. tom. i. Opp. | 2 — 
n STEPH. BALUZ11 Appendix Acter. ad Servatum, p. 508. 
URATORIL Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. ii. p-. 446. MAB1L= 


LON, Annal. Benedid. tom. vi. P+ c ; FRESNE, ad in vil. 
ti at, Ludovic S. p. 75, 76. inn fo 
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and thus to act in a ſphere that was utterly incon- 

ſiſtent with the nature and duties of their ſacred 

character. Beſides all this, it often happened 

that rapacious princes, in order to ſatisfy the 

craving wants of their ſoldiers and domeſtics, 

boldly invaded the poſſeſſions of the church, 

which they diſtributed among their armics; 
in conſequence of which the prieſts and. monks, 

in order to avoid periſhing through hunger, aban- 

doned themſelves to the practice of violence, 

fraud, and all ſorts of crimes, which they looked 
upon as the only means, they had left, of pro- 
curing themſelves a ſubſiſtence [x]. 

III. The Roman pontifs were raiſed to that 
high dignity by the ſuffrages of the ſacer. 
dotal order, accompanied by the voice of the 
people; but, after their election, the appro- 
bation of the emperor was neceſſary in order 
to their conſecration {o]. There is indeed, yet 
extant, an edict, ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed 
in the year 817, by Lewis the Meek, in which 
he aboliſhes this imperial right, and grants to the 
Romans, not only the power of electing their pon. 
tif, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and conſe- 
crating him when elected, without waiting for 
the conſent of the emperor [p]. But this grant 
will deceive none who enquire into this matter 


with any degree of attention and diligence, ſince 


la] AcoparDus, De diſpenſ. rerum Ecclefraſt. 5 4, p. 270 
tom. i. Opp. FLopoatpus, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Rhemenſis, lib. ii. 
cap. Ix. SErvaTus Luruvs, Epi. xlv. p. 87. 437, &c. 
MuRraToOR1, tom. vi. Antiq, Ital. medii evi, p- 302. Lv, 
THoMAss1N, Diſciplina Ecclefie wet. et nowe circa bentficia, 
part II. lib. iii. cap. xi. Theſe corrupt meaſures prevailed 
alſo among the Greeks and Lombards, as may be ſeen in the 
Oriens Chriftianus of LeqQuien, tom. i. p. 142. 
le] See DE Buxav, Hefter. Imper. German. tom. iii. p. 28. 
2. 

[p] HDI Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. LE Colurt, 
Annales Eccle/. Francor. tom. vii. ad A. 817. $6, BaLvzil 
Capitular, Regum Francor, tom. i, p. 591. TIED 
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1 ſeveral learned men have proved it ſpurious by o Nr. 
d the moſt irreſiſtible arguments [9]. It muſt, , n 
d however, be confeſſed, that, after the time of a 
16 CHaRLEs the BaLD, a new ſcene of things aroſe ; 
s, and the important change above mentioned was 
h. really introduced. That prince having obtained 
53 the imperial dignity by the good offices of the 
885 biſhop of Rome, returned this eminent ſervice by 
in- delivering the ſucceeding pontifs from the obli- 
ce, gation of waiting for the conſent of the emperors, 
ed in order to their being inſtalled in their office. 
ro- And thus we find, that from the time of Evce- 

ius III. who was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 
hat $84. the election of the biſhops of Rome was 
cer» carried on without the leaſt regard to law, order, 
the and decency, and was generally attended with 
pro- civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign of 
rder Orno the GREAT, who put a ſtop to theſe diſor- 
yet derly proceedings. | 
ſhed IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to the The frands 
hich pontificate, in this century, there were very few the Roman 
) the who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning, Pane © 
pon- WF prudence, and virtue, or who were at all careful eirpower. 
onle- about acquiring thoſe particular qualities that are | 
r for eſſential to the character of a Chriſtian biſhop. 
grant On the contrary, the greateſt part of them are 
Latter only known by the flagitious actions that have 
ſince tranſmitted their names with infamy to our times; 

and they all, in general, ſeem to have vied with 
p. 270 each other in their ambitious efforts to extend 
* their authority, and render their dominion unli- 


15 mited and univerſal. It is here that we may 
neficic, place, with propriety, an event, which is ſaid to 
evailed 8 8 n a 


\ in the el Munator: Droits de PEmpire fur J. rar Ecchfiaf. 
p. 54. and Antig. Ital. medii ævi, tom. iii. p. 29, 30. in 
. p- 28. which that learned man conjectures, that this edict was forged 


in the eleventh century. Bunav, Hift. Imper. German. 


01NTH, tom. iii. p. 34. The partiſans, however, of the papal autho- 

ALVZIL ty, ſuch as Fontanani and others, plead ſtrenuouſly, though 
ineffectually, for the authenticity of the edict in queſtion. 
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CENT. have interrupted the much vaunted ſucceſſion of 


IX 


+ u. regular biſhops in the ſee of Rome, from the fir 


Pan 


foundation of that church to the preſent tires, 
Between the pontificate of Lzo IV. who died in 


the year 855, and that of BenzpicT III. a cer. 
tain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her ſex. 


for a conſiderable time, is ſaid, by learning, ge. 
nius, and dexterity, to have made good her way 
to the papal chair, and to have governed the 
church with the title and dignity of pontif about 
two years. This extraordinary perſon 1s yet known 


by the title of PoE Joan. During the five ſuc. 


ceeding centuries this event was generally believed, 
and a vaſt number of writers bore teſtimony to its 
truth; nor, before the reformation undertaken by 
LouTrzR, was it conſidered by any, either as in- 
credible in itſelf, or as ignominious to the 
church [r]. But in the laſt century, the eleva- 


tion, and indeed the exiſtence, of this female 


pontif, became the ſubject of a keen and learned 
controverſy; and ſeveral men of diftinguiſhed 
abilities both among the Roman catholics and pro- 


teſtants, employed all the force of their genius 


and erudition to deſtroy the credit of this ſtory, 
by invalidating, on the one hand, the weight of 
the teſtimonies on which it is founded, and by 
ſhewing, on the other, that it was inconſiſtent 
with the moſt accurate chronological computa- 


tions [5]. Between the contending parties, wy 


le] The arguments of thoſe who maintain the truth ofthis 
extraordinary event are collected in one ſtriking point of view, 


with great learning and induſtry, by Fx RD. SPANHEIM, in 


his Exercitatio de Papa Femina, tom, ii. Opp. p. 577. This 
diſſertation was tranſlated into French by the celebrated 
L'ExnyanT, who digeſted it into a better method, and en- 
riched it with ſeveral additions. 


I] The arguments of thoſe who reje& the ſtory of Por: 


Joan as a fable, have been collected by DAVID BLoxDEls | 


and after him with ſtill more art and erudition by BaYLF, in 


the 


: 


| Cap. II. Dogtors, Church-Government, Sc. 301 


of the wiſeſt and moſt learned writers have judi- EN T. 
ciouſly ſteered a middle courſe : they grant that p , 7 II. 

many fictitious and fabulous circumſtances have — 
been interwoven with this ſtory ; but they deny 


i dat itgis entirely deſtitute of all foundation, or 
A that al controverſy is yet ended, in a ſatisfactory 
ex 


manner, in favour of thoſe who diſpute the truth. 


e. And, indeed, upon a deliberate and impartial Wl 
ay view of this whole matter, ic will appear more |} 
ie than probable, that ſome unuſual event muſt have I 
* happened at Rome, from which this ſtory derived 3 
_ its origin; becauſe it is not at all credible; from i 
= any principles of moral evidence, that an event l} 
ea, would be univerſally believed and related in the 1 
15 WH fame manner by a multitude of hiſtorians, during 1 
by five centuries immediately ſucceeding its ſuppoſed 1 
2 date, if that event was abſolutely deſtitutę of all 1 
the foundation. But what it was that gave riſe to 1 
10 this ſtory is yet to be diſcovered, and is likely to by 
* reniain ſo [TI. | fl 
me . V. The 7 
pro- the third volume of his Dictionary, at the article Pa Ess E. 4 
nlus | Add to this Jo. GzxorG, Eccard, Hiffer. Franciæ Oriental. 4 
ory, tom, ii. lib. xxx. f 119. p. 436, which author has adopted 1 
* and appropriated the ſentiments of the great Lx INIT, upon 1 
b the matter in queſtion. See alſo LME N's Orient Chriſtian. of 
d by tom. int. p. 77. and Heuman's Syiloge Diſſert. Sacr. tom. i. 4 
ſtent part II. p. 352. The very learned Jo. CHRISTOPH. Wa- 9 
uta GENSELLUS has given a juſt and accurate view of the argu- Ul 
Cone ments on both fides, which may be ſeen in the Amanitares 4 
om  Ziterarie of Schzrhonnivs, part I. p. 146. and the fame 4 
of das been done by Basnace, in his Hifoire de 'Eghi/e, tom. i 
; i. p. 408. A liſt of the other writers, who have employed 3 
of this their labours upon this intricate queſtion, may be ſeen ia 4 
view, Cary. SactTTArUs's Introd. in ip. Keele. tom. i. cap. 4 
2 0 xv. p. 676, and in the Biblioth. Bremen/. tom. viii. part V. . 
1s 9. 935. " i 
brated | 0 Such is the opinion of Pau SAR PI, in his Lettere Ita- * 
id en- lane, Lett. Ixxxii. p. 492 30f LI NTANT Biblioth. Germanique, 1 
tom. x. p. 27; of TR ROD. Has us, Biblioth. Bremenſ. tom. 1 
Por Vu. part V. p. 935: and of the celebrated Prarr Inſtit. 2 
„per, Difor. Eccleſ. p. 402; to whom we might add W RNSDOR rr, 10 
IE, in VECLER, HIOLBERG, and many others, were this enume- 
4 F 
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V. The enormous vices, that muſt have co- 
vered ſo many pontifs with infamy in the judy. 
ment of the wiſe, formed not the leaſt obſtacle 
to their ambition in theſe miſerable times, nor 
hindered them from extending their influence, 
and augmenting their authority, both in church 
and ſtate. It does not, indeed, appear from any 
authentic records, that their poſſeſſions augmented 


in proportion to the progreſs of their authority, 


nor that any new grants of land were added to 
what they had already obtained from the libera- 
lity of the kings of France. The donations, which 
Lewis the Metx is reported to have made to 
them, are mere inventions, equally deſtitute of 
truth and probability [a]; and nothing is more 


groundleſs than the accounts of thoſe writers who 


affirm that CHARLES the Bard diveſted himſelf, 


in the year 875, of his right to the city of Ron, 


They gain 
by 3 
bles that 
ariſe in the 
Empire, 


and its territory, in favour of the pontifs, whom 
he, at the ſame time, enriched with a variety of 
noble and coſtly preſents, in return for the good 
ſervices of Joan VIII. by whoſe ſuccours he was 
raiſed to the empire. But be that as it may, it 
is certain, that the authority and affluence of the 
biſhops of Rome increaſed greatly from the time 
of Lewis the Mezx, but more eſpecially from 
the acceſſion of CHARLES the BALD to the impe- 
rial throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that 
period abundantly teſtify [ww]. . 

VI. After the death of Lewis II. a fierce and 


* dreadful war broke out between the poſterity of 


ration neceſſary, Without aſſuming the character of a judge 
in this intricate controverſy, concerning which ſo many fall 
deciſions have been pronounced, I ſhall only take the liberty 
to obſerve, that the matter in debate is as yet dubious, and 
has not, on either ſide, been repreſented in ſuch a light as t 

bring conviction. ne 

[a] See above, F 3. 8 

[ww] Bux au Hiftor. Imperii Rom. German. tom. ii. p. 45%: 
Jo. Gro Eccard, Hifer, Fraxcie Orient. tom. ii. lib. 
XXxXi. P · 606. a 1 2 f 
5 . CHAR: 


af promiſes, in conſequence of which he was pro- 
ore claimed, A. D. 876, by the pontif Jonx VIII. 
who and by the Italian princes aſſembled at Pavia, 
(elf, ling of Laß and emperor of the Romans. Car- 
ome, LOMAN and CHARLES the GRoss, who ſucceeded 
nom bim in the kingdom of 7taly, and in the Roman 
y of empire, were alſo elected by the Roman pontif, 
000 nd the Italian princes. After the reigns of theſe 
was princes the empire was torn in pieces; the moſt 
7, it i Geplorable tumults and commotions aroſe in Tah, 
the France, and Germany, which were governed, or 
time Wi rather ſubdued and uſurped, by various chiefs, 
from end in this confuſed ſcene of things, the higheſt 
mpe- Wi bidder was, by the ſuccour of the greedy pontifs, 
that Wi ecnerally raiſed to the government of ./taly, and 
0 the imperial throne [x]. | 
and VII. Thus the power and influence of the pon- The empe- 
ty ar ef, in civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an 59% their 
enormous height through the favour and protec- <<&6iatti- 
Judge ton of. the princes, in whoſe cauſe they had em- rity, and he 
Aa ployed the influence which ſuperſtition had given thecouncis. 
„ a em over the minds of the people. The increaſe 2nd ofthe 
t ner their authority, in religious matters, was not miniſhed. 
32 [x] This matter is amply illuſtrated by S1con1vus, in his 
11. bd nous book De Regno Italiæ, and by the other writers of 


Cuap. II. Doctors, Cburcb- Government, &c. 303 


CHARLEMAGNE, among which there were ſeveral c EN T. 


competitors for the empire. This furniſhed the Ita- p ,'* 


Rel. 
lian princes, and the Roman pontif Joan VIII. with ART 


a favourable opportunity of aſſuming to themſelves 
the right of nominating to the imperial throne, and 

of excluding from all part in this election the na- 

tions who had formerly the right of ſuffrage ; and 

if the opportunity was favourable, it was ſeized 

with avidity, and improved with the utmoſt dex- 

terity and zeal. Their favour and intereſt was 

earneſtly ſolicited by ChARLES the Baip, whoſe 
intreaties were rendered effectual by rich preſents, 
prodigious ſums of money, and moſt pompous 


German and Italian hiſtory, leſs 
c 
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c ENT, leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable, and it aroſe from the 
PAE Il. ſame cauſes. The wiſeſt and moſt impartial among 
the Roman Catholic writers not only acknowledge, 
but are even at pains to demonſtrate, that, from 
the time of Lewis the MER, the ancient rules of 
eccleſiaſtical government were gradually changed 
in Europe by the counſels and inſtigation of the 
court of Rome, and new laws ſubſtituted in their 
place. The European princes ſuffered themſelves 
to be diveſted of the ſupreme authority in reli- 
gious matters, which they had derived from 
CHARLEMAGNE ; the power of the biſhops was 
greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority of 
both provincial and peneral councils began to 
decline. The Roman pontifs, elated with their 
overgrown proſperity, and become arrogant, be- 
yond meaſure, by the daily acceſſions that were 
made to their authority, were eagerly bent upon 
perſuading all, and had, indeed, the good for- 
tune to perſuade many, that the biſhop of Rome 
was conſtituted and appointed by Jzsus CHRIS, 
ſupreme legiſlator and judge of the church uni- 
verſal; and that, therefore, the biſhops derived 
all their authority from the Roman pontif, nor 
could the councils determine any thing without 
his permiſſion and conſent Cy]. This opinion, 
which was inculcated by the pontifs with the ut- 
moſt zeal and ardour, was oppoſed by ſuch as were 
acquainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
- tations, and the government of the church in the 
earlier ages ; but it was oppoſed in vain. 


0] See the excellent work of an anonymous and unknown 


author, who ſigns himſelf D. B. and whoſe book 1s intitled 
Hiſtoire du Droit Ecclefiaſtique public Francois, publiſhed fiſt 


at London, in two volumes 8vo, in the year 1737, and late) 
republiſhed in a larger and more ſplendid edition. The au- 


thor of this performance ſhews, in a judicious and conciſe man- 


ner, the various ſteps by which the papal authority aroſe to 
ſuch a monſtrous height. His account of the ninth century 


may be ſeen in the firſt volume of his work, at the 160th page. 
VIII. In} 


cure 


11 
2nd Vari 
nd Ley 
conſent | 
that theſ 
pealed; i 
acts and 
and ſhoy 
kings, pr 
receive t. 
uſeleſs he 
news of 
ry, eſte 


io promo 
of the ch 
Wd pont 
tauds an 
DOny of 
apoſtolic | 


Vor. 


CHAP. Wu. „Doshbrs, Charch-Government, &c. 


= 


VIII. In order to gain credit to this new eccleſi- 
aſtical ſyſtem, ſo different from the ancient rules 
of church government, and to ſupport the haughty 
pretenfions of the pontifs to ſupremacy and inde- 
pendence, it was neceſſary to produce the autho- 
rity of ancient deeds, to ſtop the mouths of ſuch 
as were diſpoſed to ſer bounds to their uſurpa- 
tions. The biſhops of Rome were aware of this 
and as thoſe means were looked upon as the moſt 
lawful that tended beſt to the accompliſhment of 
their purpoſes, they employed ſome of their moſt 
ingenious and zealous partizans in forging con- 
yentions, acts of councils, epiſtles, and ſuch like 
records, by which it might appear, that, in the 
firſt ages of the church, the Roman pontifs were 
cloathed with the ſame ſpiritual majeſty and ſu- 
preme authority which they now aſſumed [2]. 
Among theſe fictitious ſupports of the papal dig- 
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Forged me- 
22 and 
acts procur- 
ed 3 
pontits to 
eſtabliſh 
their ſupre« 
macy, 


nity, the famous decretal Epiſtles, as they are. Decretas. 


clled, faid to have been written by the pontifs of 
the primitive times, deſerve chiefly to be ſtig- 
matized. They were the production of an ob- 
ſure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them 


[z] There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decretals, 
nd various other acts, ſuch as the grants of CHarLEMAGNE 


nd Lewis the MBR, were forged with the knowledge and 


conſent of the Roman pontifs ; ſince it is utterly incredible, 
tat theſe pontifs ſhould, for many ages, have conſtantly ap- 
paled, in ſupport of their pretended rights and privileges, to 
ts and records that were only the fictions of private-perſons, 
ad ſnould, with ſuch weak arms, have ſtood out againſt 
kings, princes,.councils, and biſhops, who were unwilling to 
weeive their yoke. As of a private nature would have been 
uſeleſs here, and public deeds were neceſſary to accompliſh the 
news of papal ambition. Such forgeries were, in this cen- 
ary; eſteemed lawful, on account of their ſuppoſed: tendency 
"promote the glory of God, and to advance the proſperity 
the church: and, therefore, it is not ſurprizing, that the 
pod pontifs ſhould feel no remorſe in impoſing upon the world 
Fauds and forgeries, that were deſigned to enrich the patri- 
nony of St, PETER ; and to aggrandize his ſucceſſors in the 
poltolic ſee, : I 
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CEN r. the name of Iso, biſhop of Seville [a], to 


Parry. make the world believe they had been collected 
—= by chat illuſtrious and learned prelate. Some of 


them had appeared in the eighth century [5], but 
they were now entirely drawn from their obſcu- 


rity, and produced, with an air of oſtentation and 


triumph, to demonſtrate. the ſupremacy of the 


Roman pontifs [c]. The deciſions of a certain 
Roman council, which is ſaid to have been held 
during the pontificate of SyLvesTER, were like- 
wiſe alleged in behalf of the ſame cauſe, but this 


 councH had never been ſo much as heard of be- 


fore{ the preſent century, and the accounts now 
given of it proceeded from the ſame ſource with 
the decretals, and were equally authentic. Be that 


as it may, the decrees of this pretended council | 


contributed much to enrich and aggrandize the 


[4] It is certain that the forger of the decretali was extremely 
deſirous of perſuading the world, that they were collected by 
Ist Dbox E, the celebrated biſhop of Seville, who lived in the 
fixth century. See FABRICII BifHioth, Latin. medii avi, tom. 
v. p. 561. It was a cuſtom among the biſhops to add, from 
a principle of humility, the epithet Peccator, 1. e. Sinner, to 
their titles; and, accordingly, the forger of the Decretals has 
added the word Peccator oh the name of Is:DoRE ; but this 
ſome ignorant tranſcribers have abſurdly changed into the 
word Mercator; and hence it happens, that one Is1008v9 


Maca ron paſſes for the fraudulent collector, or forger of 


the decretals. | | 
[5] See Dox CalLmerT, Hiftvire e Lorraine, tom. i. p. 578. 


B. Jusr. Hen. BoHMER. Pref. ad novum Edit. Juris Canis. 


tom. i. p. x. xix. Not. 

e] Beſide the authors of the Centuriæ Magarburgenſu and 
other writers, the learned BLON DEL has demonſtrated, in 21 
ample and ſatis factory manner, the ſpuriouſneſs of the decretals 
in his P/eudo-1/idorus et Turrianus vapulantes ; and in our time 
the cheat is acknowledged even by the Roman Catholics, it 
leaſt by ſuch of them as are poſſeſſed of any tolerable degree 


of judgment and impartiality. See Buppxvs's Jagege in The- 


ologiam, tom. ii. p. 762; as alſo PET R. Cousraxriuss 
Prolegom. ad Epiſtolas Pontificum, tom. i. p. 130; and a D 


fertation of FL EUA, prefixed to the ſixteenth volume of his 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


Roman 
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fictiti. 
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liſtory 


18 


arcs, | 


CAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c; - 


authority and juriſdiction [4]. 
IX. There were not, however, wanting among 
the Latin biſhops men of prudence and ſagacity, 


ceived the chains that were forging both for them 
and for the church, The French biſhops diſtin- 
euiſhed themſelves, in a particular and glorious 


they oppoſed. the ſpurious decretals, and other like 


f&itious monuments and records, and proteſted 
; againſt their being received among the laws of the 
x church. But the obſtinacy of the pontifs, and 
K particularly of NicnoLas I., conquered this oppo- 
1 ſition, and reduced it to ſilence. And as the em- 
i pire, in the periods that ſucceeded this conteſt, 
6 fell back into the groſſeſt ignorance and darkneſs, 
\ Wh tierce ſcarcely remained any who were capable of 
» Wa {:tcQing theſe odious impoſtors, or diſpoſed to 
he ſupport the expiring liberty of the church. . The 
n. Wo hiſtory of the following ages ſhews, in a multi- 
ce of deplorable examples, the diſorders and 
"a WY <flamiries that ſprung from the ambition of the 


apiring pontifs; it repreſents theſe deſpotic lords 
of the church, labouring by the aid of their im- 
Dos frauds to overturn its ancient government, 


to undermine the authority of its biſhops, - to en- 


528. Loss its riches and revenues into their own hands; 
hy, what is ſtill more horrible, it repreſents 
dem aiming perfidious blows at the thrones of 


Princes, and endeavouring to leſſen their power, 


nal, 2nd to ſet bounds to their dominion. All this is 


=" unanimouſly acknowledged by ſuch as have 
egree looked, with attention and impartiality, into the 
e tory of the times of which we now write, and is 


s 
a Diſ- 
or e, cap. i. Obſervat. i. p. 576. tom. ii. part II. Opp. 


me 1 X 2 ingenuouſly 


manner, by the zeal and vehemence with which 


a] See Jo. Lavxo1vs, De cura Zecleſiæ erga pauperes ef 
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e EN r. ingenuouſly confeſſed by men of learning and pro: 
itn bity, that are well affected to the Romiſh church 
— aud its ſovereign pontif E.. 
The mona" X. The monaltic life was now univerſally in 
high repute, the higheſt eſteem, and nothing could equal the 
veneration that was paid to {uch as devoted them. 

ſelves to the ſacred gloom and indolence of a con. 

vent. The Greeks and Orientals had been long 
accuſtomed to regard the monkiſh orders and dil. 

cipline with the greateſt admiration; but it wa 

only ſince the beginning of the laſt century, that 

this holy paſſion. was indulged among the Latins 

to ſuch an extravagant length, In the preſent 

age it went beyond all bounds: kings, dukes, 

and counts, forgot their true dignity, even the 

. fulfilling with zeal the duties of their high ſta. 

tions, and affected that contempt of the world 

and its grandeur, which they took for magnani- 

mity, though it was really nothing elſe but the 

reſult of a narrow and ſuperſtitious ſpirit, They 
abandoned their thrones, their honours, and their 
treaſures, and ſhut themſelves up in monaſteries 

with a view of devoting themſelves entirely to 

God. Several examples of this fanatical extra- 
vagance were exhibited in 1taly, France, German), 

and Spain, both in this and the preceding cen- 

tury. And if the allurements of worldly pleaſures 

and honours had too much power over the minds 

of many, to permit their. ſeparating themſelves 

from human ſociety, during their lives, ſuch en- 
deavoured to make. amends for this in their laſt 

hours; for when they perceived death approact- 

ing, they demanded the monaſtic habit, and ac- 

tually put it on before their departure, that they 


le] See the abovementioned author's treatiſe, intitled Re 

gia Poteſtas in Cauſis Matrimonial. tom, i. part H. Opp: p. 

764; as alſo PETR. CousTANTIU8, Pref, ad Epift. Roma: 

- wor. Pent if. tom. i. p. I27, a 
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conſequence entitled to the fervent prayers and 
other ſpiritual ſuccours of their ghoſtly brethren. 

But nothing affords ſuch a ſtriking and re- 
markable proof of the exceſſive and fanatical ve- 
neration that was paid to the Monaſtic order, as 
the treatment they received from ſeveral kings 
and emperors, who drew numbers of monks and 
abbots from their cloiſters, and placed them in 
ſtations entirely foreign to their vows and their 
character, even amidſt the ſplendour of a court, 
and at the head of affairs. The tranfition, in- 
deed, was violent from the obſcurity of a con- 
vent and the ſtudy ot a liturgy, to ſit at the helm 
of an empire, and manage the political intereſts 
of nations. But ſuch was the caſe; and pious 


' princes alleged as a reaſon for this ſingular choice, 


that the government of a ftate could never be 
better placed than in the hands of ſuch holy men, 
who had ſubdued all irregular appetites and paſ- 
ions, and were ſo diveſted of the luſt of pleaſure 
and ambition, as to be incapable of any unwor- 


Hence we find in the hiſtory of theſe times fre- 


the functions of ambaſſadors, envoys, and mini- 
ſters of ſtate, and diſplaying their talents with 


XI. The morals, however, of the monks, were 
far from being ſo pure as to juſtify the reaſon al- 
leged above for their promotion. Their patrons 
and protectors, who loaded them with honours 
and preferment, were ſenſible of the irregular and 
licentious lives that many of them led, and uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to correct their vices, and to 
reform their manners. Lewis the Mezx diſtin- 
guiſned his zeal in the execution of this virtuous 
and noble deſign; and, to render it more effec- 
mal, he employed the pious labours of Buz- 
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Monks and 
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ployed in 
civil affairs, 
and called 
to the 
courts of 
princes, 


quent examples of monks and abbots performing 


various ſuceeſs in theſe high and eminent ſtations. 


A reformas 


tion of the 


monaſtic 
order at- 
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pier, abbot of Aniane, in reforming the monaſ. 
teries firſt in Aguitaine, and afterwards throughout 
the whole kingdom of France, and in reſtoring, 
by new and ſalutary laws, the monaſtic diſcipline, 
which was abſolutely neglected and fallen into 
decay. This worthy eccleſiaſtic preſided, in the 
year 817, in the council of Aix. la- Chapelle, where 
ſeveral wiſe meaſures were taken for removing the 
diſorders that reigned in the cloiſters; and in 
conſequence of the unlimited authority he had re. 


ceived from the emperor, he ſubjected all the 
monks, without exception, to the rule of the fa- 


mous BENE DICH abbot of Mount Caſſim, annulled 
that variety of rites and cuſtoms that had obtained 
in the different monaſteries, preſcribed to them 
all one uniform method of living, and thus united, 
as it were, into one genera! body or ſociety, the 
various orders which had hitherto been connected 
by no common bond [f J. This admirable dil. 
cipline, which acquired to BENEDIer of Aniau— 
the higheſt reputation, and made him be revered 
as the ſecond father of the weſtern monks, flou- 
riſhed during a certain time, but afterwards de- 
clined- through various cauſes, until the conclu- 
ſion of this century, when, under the calamitics 
that oppreſſed both the church and the empire, 
it almoſt entirely diſappeared. + 

XII. The ſame emperor, who had appeared 
with ſuch zeal both in protecting and reforming | 
the- monks, gave alſo diſtinguiſhed marks of his 


favour to the order of canons, which Caronr- 


GANGUS had introduced in ſeveral places during 


D/] Jo. Masi ron, Ada Sander. Ord. Benedict. Sec. il, 
part I. Pref. p. xxvii. and Pref. ad Sæc. v. p. xxv. EI s- 
DEM, Annales Ordin. S. Benedict. tom. ii. 430. CALMET, 
Hiſt. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 596. For a particular account 
of BEN EDIT of Ariane, and his illuſtrious virtues, ſee the 
Ada Sanfor. tom. ii. Febr. p. 606 ; and the Hiſtoire Lille. 
raire de la France, tom. iv. p. 447+ | | 

| the] 
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the laſt century. He diſtributed them through 
all the provinces of the empire, and inſtituted alſo 
an order of canoneſſes, which was the firſt female 
convent known in the Chriſtian world [g]. For 
each of theſe orders the zealous emperor had a 
rule drawn up A. D. 817, in the council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which he ſubſtituted in the place of 
that which had been appointed by CHrRoDEGAN- 
cus, and this new rule was obſerved in moſt of 
the monaſteries and convents of the canons and 
canoneſſes in the weſt until the twelfth century, 
notwithſtanding that it was diſapproved of by the 
court of Rome[b]. The author of the rule that 
was appointed for the canons was, undoubtedly, 
AMALAR1US, a preſbyter of Metz; but it is nor 
ſo certain whether that which was drawn up for 
the canoneſſes was compoſed by the ſame hand Ii]. 
Be that as it may, the canonical order grew into 


le] See Manition, Annal. Ordin. S. Benedidi, tom. ii. 
P. 428. | e 
D This rule was condemned in a council held at Rome, 
A. D. 1059, under the pontif Ni cHOLAs II. The pretexts 


diſapprobation of this rule, were, that it permitted the canons 
to enjoy the poſſeſſions they had before their vows, and allow- 
ed to each of them too large a portion of bread and wine 
but the true reaſon was, that this order had beer inſtituted 


the Roman pontif. For an account of the rule and diſcipline 
of theſe canons, ſee FLEURY's Eccleſ. Hiſt. tom, x. p. 163, 
164, Kc. Bruſſels edition in 12mo. FAN 
[i] Lud. Tnouassix, Diſciplin. Ecelgſ. Vet. et Nowe, part 
I. lib. iti. cap. xlii, xliii. MuxA Toa Antig. Ital. medii evi, 
tom, v. p. 186. 540. No accounts of the Canons are leſs wor- 
thy of credit, than thoſe that are given by writers, who have 
been themſelves members of that, order, ſuch as Raymond 
Cnarroxzr's Hiſtoire des Chancines, publiſhed at Paris in 
$10. in the year 1699 ; for theſe writers, from fond prejudices 
in favour of their inſtitution, and an ambitious defire of en- 
dancing its merit and rendering it reſpectable, derive the ori- 
gin of canonical order from CarIsT and his apoſtles, or trace, 
I} up, at leaſt, to the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, 
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by an emperor without either the conſent, -or knowledge, of 
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CEN r. high repute; and from this time a great number 
IX. 
Pax T H. Of convents were erected for them through all the 


The princi- 
pal Greek 
Writers, 


weſtern provinces, and were richly. endowed by 
the liberality of pious and opulent Chriſtians, 


But this inſtitution degenerated in a ſhort time, 


like all others, from its primitive purity, and 
ceaſed to anſwer the laudable intention and deſign 
of its worthy founders [4]. 

XIII. Of the theological writers that flouriſhed 
among the Greeks, the following are the moſt re- 
markable: 804 Ft 16 

Pnorius, patriarch of Conflantinople, a man of 


moſt profound and univerſal erudition, whoſe 


Bibliotbeca [I], Epiſtles, and other writings, are 
yet valuable on many accounts. 

Nicpnoz us, allo a patriarch of the above. men. 
tioned city, who, among other productions, pub- 
liſhed-a warm defence of the worſhip of images 
againſt the enemies of that idolatrous ſervice [n]. 

Turopokus STuDiTEs, who acquired a name 
chiefly by his warm oppoſition to the conoclaſts, 


and by the zeal with which he wrote in favour 


of image worſhip [Cu]. 

The ſame cauſe has principally. contributed to 
tranſmit to after- ages the names of Tweoports 
Gzaprus, MtETrnoDius, who obtained the title 
of Confeſſcr for his adherence to image-worſhip in 


[4] CTs, Hi. d Lorraine, tom. i. p. 591. Hift. Lite 
teraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 536. | 
I] See CamusaT, Hifteire & Fournaux, tom. i. p. 87+ 
m] Ad Sandor. tom. ii. Martii ad d. xiii. p. 293 · 
Oupixvs, Scriptor. Eccle/. tom. ii. p. 2. 1 
S [n] Txzopors STUD1ITES was one of the moſt volumi- 
nous writers of this century, and would certainly have been 
known as a man of genius and learning in after-ages, though 
the controverſy concerning images had never exiſted. There 
are of his writings, yet extant, 265 letters, ſeveral treatiſes 
againſt the Iconoclaſts, 124 epigrams in Iambics, and a large 
manuſcript, which contains a courſe of catechetical inſtruc» 
tion concerning the duties of the monaſtic life, = 
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the very face of perſecution, TnrobOoRuS ABu- EN r. 
| cara [0], PeTRUS StcuLvs, Niegras David, pia r' i. 
and others, who would probably have been long — 
ſince buried in oblivion, had not the various con- 
teſts between the Greek and Latin churches, and 
the diviſions of the former among themſelves upon 
the queſtion concerning images, excited the ve- 
hemence of theſe inconſiderable writers, and fur- 
viſhed them with an occaſion of making ſome 
noiſe in the world. 
Moszs BarcePHa, a Syrian biſhop, ſurpaſſed 
by far all whom we have now been mentioning, 
and deſerved the ſhining reputation which he has 
obtained in the republic of letters, as what we 
have yet | extant of his works diſcover ſeveral 
marks of true genius, and an uncommon ac- 
quaintance with the art of writing [p]. | ; 
XIV. Raranvs Mavkus, archbiſhop of Mentz, Lin 
1s deſervedly placed at the head of the Latin wri- 
ters of this age; the force of his genius, the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and the multitude of pro- 
ductions that lowed from his pen, entitle him to 
this diſtinguiſhed rank, and render improper all 
compariſon between him and his cotemporaries. 
He may be called the great light of Germany and 
France, ſince it was from the prodigious fund of 
knowledge he poſſeſſed, that theſe nations derived 
principally their religious inſtruction. His wri- 
. tings were every where in the hands of the 


1 karned [q], and were held in ſuch veneration, 
] that, during four centuries, the moſt eminent of 


he Latin divines appealed to them as authority in 
[6] See Bave's Didtionary, vol. i. at the article Au- 


FAR. 
. l] Jos. Sru. ASsEMHANNI Biblicth, Orient. Vatican. tom. 
P. 127. 
0 See, for a particular account of the life and writings of 
Raanus Mau us, the Hiftoire Litteraire dela France, tom, 
. p. 151; as alſo the 40 Sandor. tom. i, Febr. p. 500. 
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CH 
religious matters, and adopted almoſt univerſally j 
the ſentiments they contained. After this i1luſ. whi 
trious prelate, the writers that are moſt worthy of ext: 
mention are, £542 6 8 
' AcoBaRD, archbiſhop of Lyons, a man of wil. hav 
dom and prudence, and far from being deſtitute tho 
of literary merit; but whoſe reputation has de. fect 
ſervedly ſuffered by his juſtifying and even fo. D 
menting the rebellion LoTHAIRE and Pepiy vera 
againſt Lewis the MEER, their father and their ture, 
ſovereign [y]. e tion 
HiLDpvin, abbot of St. Dennis, who acquired C 
no {mall reputation by a work entitled, Areopazi- ment 
EcinnaRD, abbot of Selingeſtat, the celebrated his 
author of the Life of Charlemagne, remarkable tor ſet « 
the beauty of his diction, the perſpicuity and ele- Grac 
gance of his ſtyle, and a variety of other literary P. 
accompliſnments [#]. | the e 
Cr avpivs, biſhop of Turin, whoſe Expojitim body 
of ſeveral books of ſcripture [4], as alſo his Chre- his 
nolog y, gained him an eminent and laſting repu- very 
tation [. difpy 
G — a : f J Br 
Ii] See Colonna, Hiſt. Litter. de la ville de Lyon, tom. i. who 
p. 93 · General Dictionary, at the article AGoBarD. Hiſt. Lit. refur 
teraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 567. [AcoBaRD oppoſed | 
wirh great zeal both the worſhip and the uſe of images in his book 
famous book De picturis et imaginibus, à work which has hic 
greatly embarraſſed the doctors of the Romiſh church. ] Barr 
s] Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 607. lar 
e] Hiſt. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 5 50. See alſo n 
the Life of Charltmagne, of which the beſt of fourteen edi. H. 
tions is that publiſhed by Scuminxgivs, at Utrecht, in the authc 
nn 
( This prelate, who was famous for his knowledge of 5 
the holy ſcriptures, compoſed 111 books of commentaries upon F. J] 
Gene/is, Iv upon Exodus, and ſeveral upon Leviticus. He wrote fe. 4 
alſo a commentary upon the Goſpel of St. Matthew, in which 8 
ere are many excellent things, and an expoſition of all the 4 8 
piſtles of St. Paul. His commentary on the Eji/ile 10 the - 
Galatians is printed, but all the reſt are in manuſcript- 100 1 
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[w] See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccle/. de. M. Du 
Pix, tom. i. p. 284. | 
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FxecuLr, biſhop of IJgſieux, whoſe Chronicle, & E N r. 
which is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet PANT Il. 
extant. > Sag 

StrvaTus Lupus, of whoſe compoſition we 
have - ſeveral epiſtles and treatiſes; and who, 
though a copious and ſubtile writer, is yet de- 
fective in point of elegance and erudition [x]. 

Drepanivs FLorus, who left behind him ſe- 
veral Poems, An expoſition of certain books of ſcrip- 
ture, and other performances leſs worthy of atten- 
tion [y]. 

CuriSTian DRUTHMAR, the author of A com- 
mentary upon St. Matthew's Goſpel [ z]. 
GopEsCHALC, a monk of Orbais, who rendered 
his name immortal' by the controverſy which he 
ſet on foot concerning Predeſtination and Free 

Grace. | ELD 

PascHasius RADBERT Cal, a name famous in 
the conteſts concerning The real preſence of Cbriſt's 
body in the Euchariſt; and who, to pals in ſilence 
his other writings, compoſed a book upon this 
very ſubject, which furniſhed abundant matter of 
diſpute throughout this century. | 

BERTRAMN, or RATRAMN, a monk of Corby, 
who deſerves the firſt rank among the writers that 
refuted. the doctrine of RavpserT; and whoſe 
book concerning The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
which was compoſed by the order of CHARLEs the 
BaLD, gave alſo occaſion to many conteſts among 
learned divines [B]. | 6 

Haymo, biſhop of Halberſtadt, the laborious 
author of ſeveral treatiſes upon various ſubjects, 
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Joe of 2 Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. P- 255» 

supon f 5 COLONIA, Hiſtoire Litter. de Lyon, tom. 11. p. 135» 1 

> wrote Hip. Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 2123. | . "4 
which 8 Hit. Litter. de la France, tom. v. Pp. 84. 4 
all the @] For an account of Rap T, ſee the Hiftoire Litter. 
40 tht rance, tom. v. p. 287. 9 [1 


(5] We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of 1 
*RTRAMN, and his book, in the following chapter, 15 g 
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ing [c]. ; Conc 
WaALAFRIDUS STRABO, who acquired no mean 
reputation by his Poems, his Lives of tbe Saints, 
and his Explicetions of many of the more difficult LF 
paſſages of ſcripture [d]. 

_ HincwaR, archbiſhop of Rheims, a man of an to ti 
| imperious and turbulent ſpirit; but who deſerves, ſelve 
| notwithſtanding, a diſtinguiſhed place among the to th: 

Latin writers of this century, ſince his works dif. this 
cover an aſpiring genius, and an ardent zeal in prov 
the purſuit of truth, and tend, moreover, in a rors, 
ſingular manner, to throw light both upon the Thy 
civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the age in which ral | 
he lived [el. Fi; ſhew 
JohAx NES Scorus Ericena, the friend and was 
companion of CHaRLEs the Bald, an eminent luſt 
philoſopher, and a learned divine, whoſe erudi- after 
tion was accompanied with uncommon marks of enco 
ſagacity and genius, and whoſe various perform: cient 
ances, as well as his tranſlations from the Greek, ou. 
gained him a ſhining and laſting reputation [,] Th 
It is ſufficient barely to name Remicivs Bug- enco 
THARIUS, Apo, AiMoin H ERIC, RROGIN o, abbot dor 
of Prum, and others, of whom the moſt common cerd 
writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory give ample ac+ peop 
counts. | that 
5 | rious 
[c] It is proper to obſerve, that a great part of the writing ſome 
that are attributed to Hax mo, biſhop of Halber/tadt, were — 
compoſed by Rem1, or REM IGIUs, of Auxerre. See Cass1- 
mir Oupinus, Comment. de Scriptor. Etrleſ. tom. ii. p. 330. be jos 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 111. tom. vi. p. from 
e at r, Recueil de Difſ. fur I Hiſtoire de Ia France, amor 
m. 1. p. 278. 
[4] She the Hiftoire Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 544+ the | 
a 17 Thid. tom. v. p. 416. g there 
[FF]! See HERM. Conrincivs, Autig. Academica, . 
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Cut. III. The Doctrine of the Caugca, 


CH AP. II. 


Concerning the dotrine of the Chriſtian church 


during this century. 


L FF\HE zeal of CrarLemacne for the in- © EN r. 
tereſts of Chriſtianity, and his liberality, P ART II. 


to the learned, encouraged many to apply them- 


ſelves diligently to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and rabie naw 


to the purſuit of religious truth; and as long as 
this eminent ſet of divines remained, the weſtern 
provinces were happily preſerved from many er- 
tors, and from a variety of ſuperſtitious practices. 
Thus we find among the writers of this age ſeve- 


ral men of eminent talents, whoſe productions. 


ſhew that the luſtre of true erudition and theology 
was not, as yet, totally eclipled. But theſe il- 
luſtrious luminaries of the church diſappeared one 
after the other, and barbariſm and ignorance, 
encouraged by their departure, reſumed their an- 


of Chriilti- 


* anity. 


cient ſeats, and brought, in their train, a prodi - 


ous multitude of devout follies, odious ſuper- 


tons, and abominable errors. Nor did any 


encqurage and propagate with more zeal and ar- 
dor theſe ſuperſtitious innovations, than the ſa» 
cerdotal orders, the ſpiritual, guides of a deluded 
people. And if we enquire how it came to pals, 
that the clergy were ſo zealous in ſuch an inglo- 
nous cauſe, we. ſhall find that this zeal. was, in 
lome, the effect of ignorance, and, in others, the 
fruit of avarice and ambition; ſince much was to 
be gained both in point of authority and opulence 
from the progreſs. of ſuperſtition. Chriſtianity 
among the Greeks and Orientals. was almoſt in 
the ſame declining and deplorable ſtate ; though 
there aroſe, from time to time, in the eaſtern 
Provinces, men of ſuperior abilities, who endea» 
| ts; f le voured 
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voured to ſupport the cauſe of true religion, and 
to raiſe it from the preſſures under which it la- 
boured. | 
II. The cauſes of this unhappy revolution, that 
covered the Chriſtian church with ſuperſtition and 
darkneſs, will appear evident to ſuch as are at all 


- acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times. The 


Oriental doctors, miſerably divided among them. 
ſelves, and involved in the bittereſt contentions 
and quarrels with the weſtern churches, loſt all 
notion of the true ſpirit and genius of Chriſtianity, 
and, corrupted and biafſed by the prejudices and 
paſſions that are generally excited and nouriſhed 
by ill-managed controverſy, became incapable of 
promoting the true and eſſential intereſts of reli 
gion. [Intent alſo upon defending the excellence 
and divine authority of their doctrine and diſci- 
pline againſt the Latin doctors, and in maintain - 
ing among themſelves the worſhip of images 
which began to be warmly oppoſed, they ad- 
vanced many things in the courſe of theſe diſputes 
that were highly erroneous, and as one error fol- 
lows another, their number increaſed from day to 
day. The ſavage and unnatural lives of the 
monks and hermits, whoſe number was prod!- 
gious, and whoſe authority was conſiderable, who 
haunted the woods and deſerts, the gloomy ſcenes 
of their extravagant devotion, contributed much, 
among other cauſes, to the decay of ſolid and ra. 
tional piety. Add to all this, the irruptions of 
the barbarous nations into the welt, the atrocious 
exploits of uſurping princes, the -drooping and 
neglected condition of all the various branches of 
learning, the ambitious frenzy of the Roman 
pontifs, who were inceſſantly ' gaping after nev 
acceſſions of authority and dominion, the frauds 
and tricks of the monaſtic orders carried on under 


the ſpecious maſk of religion, and then we ſhall | 


g-* ſee 
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ſe the true cauſes that founded the empire of ſu- EN T. 
perſtition-and error upon the ruin of virtue, piety, pA 17. 
and reaſon. . 855 n | 

III. The ignorance and corruption that diſho- The cor- 
noured the Chriſtian church, in this century, were eg 


rance and 


great beyond meaſure; and were there no other — 
examples of their enormity upon record, than the in this cen- 
ſingle inſtance of that ſtupid veneration that was pet ele, 


ar even 


paid to the bones and carcaſſes of departed ſaints; in the fn- 
this would be ſufficient to convince us of the de- of the fool- 
plorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. This idolatrous don chat 


devotion was now conſidered as the moſt ſacred n paid to 
and momentous branch of religion, nor did any and their 
dare to entertain the ſmalleſt hopes of finding the 
Deity propitious, before they had aſſured them- 
ſelves of the protection and interceſſion of ſome 
one or other of the ſaintly order. Hence it was 
that every church, and indeed every private 
Chriſtian, had their particular patron among the 
laints, from an apprehenſion that their ſpiritual 
intereſts would be but indifferently managed by 
thoſe, who were already employed about the ſouls 
of others; for they judged, in this reſpect, of the 
laints as they did of mortals, whoſe capacity is 
too limited to comprehend a vaſt variety of ob- 
ſects. This notion rendered it neceſſary to mul- 
tiply prodigiouſly the number of the ſaints, and 
to. create daily new patrons for the deluded people; 
and this was done with the utmoſt zeal. The 
prieſts and monks ſet their invention at work, and 
peopled, at diſcretion, the inviſible world with 
Imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the thick 
darkneſs which: covered the pretended ſpiritual 
exploits of many holy men; and they invented 
both names and hiſtories of ſaints [g] that never 
exiſted, that they might not be at a loſs to fur- 
[ (g) See Dr. MippLEToN's Letter from Rome, paſſim. in 


Which we find the names of St. Baccao, St. Viak, St. Au- 
FHIBOLUS, EvODIA, &c.] $3 ER > 
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e EN 7: aiſh the credulous and wretched multitude. with 


Pant I 


objects proper to perpetuate their ſuperſtition and 
to nouriſh their confidence. Many choſe their 
own, guides, and committed their ſpiritual inte- 
reſts either to phantoms. of their own creation, or 
to diſtracted fanatics, . whom they eſteemed az 


| ſaints, for no other reaſon than their having lived 


The faints 


like madmen. | 6 | 

IV. The eccleſiaſtical councils found. it neceſ. 
ſary, at length, to ſet limits to the licentious ſu- 
perſtition of thoſe. ignorant wretches, who, with 
2 view to have ſtill more friends at court, for ſuch 
were their groſs. notions , of things, were daily 
adding new ſaints to the liſt of their celeſtial me- 
diators. They, accordingly, declared by a ſo- 
lemn decree, that no departed Chriſtian ſhould be 


conſidered as a member of the ſaintly, order before 


the biſhop in a provincial, council, and in pre- 
ſence of the people, had pronounced him worthy 
of that diſtinguiſhed honour []. This remedy, 
feeble and illuſory as it was, contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to- reſtrain the fanatical temerity of the 
ſaint - makers; but, in its conſequences, it was 
the occaſion of a new. acceſſion of power to the 


Roman pontif. Even ſo early as this century 


many were of opinion, that it was proper and ex- 
pedient, though not abſolutely neceſſary, that the 
deciſions: of biſhops and councils. ſhould be con- 


firmed by the conſent and authority of the Ro- 


man pontif, whom they conſidered; as the ſu- 
preme and.yniverſal biſhop ; and this will not ap- 


pear ſurpriſing to any who reflect upon the cnor- 


mous ſtrides which the biſhops of Rowe made 


towards unbounded dominion in: this barbarous 


[4] son, 42, Sandor. Ord« Benedifti, Sec. u, 


Pref. p. 44. Launoy, De Lazari, Magdalene, er Marthe 
in Provinciam appulſu, cap. i. & 12. p. 342. tom. ii. part I, 
opp. Franc. Pad Brewarium- Pont if. Romanor. tom. il. P. 
259. tom. iii. p. 30. | yh 1 4497 

. and 


[as 


tits el 
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any perſon folemnly ſainted by the biſhop of Rome 
alone, before the tenth century [i], when Upar- 
zie, biſhop of Augſburg, received this dignity in 
a formal manner from Joun XV. Ir is however 
certain, that before that time the Roman pontifs 
were conſulted in matters of that nature, and their 


were to be honoured with ſaintſhip [&]; and it 
was by ſuch ' ſteps as theſe, that the church of 
Rome engroſſed to itſelf the creation of theſe tu- 
telary divinities, which at length was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Canonization. 


was a new ſource of abuſes and frauds. It was 
thought neceſſary to write the lives of theſe ce- 
leſtial patrons, in order to procure for them the 
veneration and confidence of a deluded multi- 
tade; and here lying wonders were invented, 
andall the reſources of forgery and fable exhauſted, 
to celebrate exploits which had never been per- 
formed, and to perpetuate the memory of holy 
perſons who had never exiſted. We have yet 
extant a prodigious quantity of theſe trifling le- 
gends, the greateſt part of which were, un- 
doubtedly, forged after the time of CRHARLE- 
* Mao by the monaſtic writers, who had both 


li] See Dax. PayENROCHUs. De ſelennium cancniſationum 
mts et progrefſ. in Propylæo Actor. SS. menſ. Maii, p. 1713 
ad the other authors who have written upon this ſubject, of 
Which there is an ample liſt in the Bibliographia Antiquar. of 

ABRICIUS, Cap. vii. § 25. p. 270. 

Li] See the candid and impartial account that is given of 
this matter by the late pope BexzpicT XIV., in his laborious 
work, De /ervorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione, 
b. 1. cap. vii. p. 50. tom. i- opp. edit. Roman. It were to 

wiſded, that hiſtorians of the church of Rome would learn 


0 imitate the prudence, moderation, and equity of that il - 
nous pontif. 


io. [SD 


judgment reſpected in the choice of thoſe that 


Vol. II. 1 the 
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and ſuperſtitious age, whole corruption and dark- e 2 N T. 
neſs were peculiarly favourable to their ambitious paxr H. 
pretenſions. It is true, we have no example of 


V. This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints tives ofthe 
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. CENT. the inclination and leiſure to edify the church by 
ö Paar I. theſe pious frauds. The ſame impoſtors, who 
— ſpeopled the celeſtial regions with fictitious ſaints, 
employed allo their fruitful inventions in embel. 
liſhing with falſe miracles, and various other im. 
pertinent forgeries, the hiſtory of thoſe, who had 

been really martyrs or confeſſors in the cauſe of 
CarisT; thele fictions, however, did not pass 

with impunity, but were ſeverely cenſured by 

ſome of the moſt eminent writers of the times in 

which they were impoſed upon the credulity of 

the public [/]. Various were the motives that 
engaged different perſons to propagate, or coun- 
tenance, theſe impoſtures. Some were excited to 

this by the ſeductions of a falſe devotion, which 
reigned in this perverſe and ignorant age, and 

made them imagine that departed ſaints were 

highly delighted with the applauſes and vencra- 

tion of mortals, and never failed to crown with 
peculiar marks of their favour and protection 

ſuch as were zealous in honouring their memories, 

and in celebrating their exploits. The proſpect 

of gain and the ambitious deſire of being reve- 

renced by the multitude, engaged others to mul- 

tiply the number, and to maintain the credit of 

the legends, or faintly regiſters. For the churches, 

that were dedicated to the ſaints, were perpetually 
crowded with ſupplicants, who flocked to then 

with rich preſents, in order to obtain ſuccout 


III SeeServaTtus Lurus's Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276+ 
and the candid and learned obſervations upon this ſubject that 
are to be found in various places of the works of the celebrated 
LAUYNOY : e. g. in his Diſpunctio Epiſtolæ Petri de Marca, de 
tempore quo in Gallia Chriſti fides recepta, cap. xiv. p. 110. 10 
his Di/ertationes de primis Chriſtiane relig. in Gallia initii, 
Diff. ii. 142. 144, 145. 147. 168, 169. 181.— De Lazer, 
Magdal. et Mart bæ in Galliam appulſu, p. 340.— De Duobui 
| Dionyfiis, p. 527+ 529, 530. tom. ii. part I. opp, —See 4 
| MazrTEne Theſaurus Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 151, — Hiſtoire Lit- 
| veraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 273. 


under ndigi 


\ 
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under the afflictions they ſuffered, or deliverance 
from the dangers which they had reaſon to appre- 
bend. And it was eſteemed alſo a high honour 
to be the more immediate miniſters of | theſe tute- 
lary mediators, who, as it is likewiſe proper to 
obſerve, were eſteemed and frequented in propor- 
tion to their antiquity, and to the number and 
importance of the pretended miracles that had 
rendered their lives illuſtrious. This latter cir- 
cumſtance offered a ſtrong temptation to ſuch as 
were employed by the various churches in writing, 
the lives of their tutelar ſaints, ro ſupply by in- 
vention the defects ws off and to embelliſh their 


l legends with fictitious prodigtes; nay, they were 
q not only tempted to this impoſture, but were even 
| 


obliged to make uſe of it in order to {well the fame 
of their reſpective patrons [n]. 


N VI. But even all this was inſufficient to ſatisfy 
; the demands of ſuperſtition, nouriſhed by the ſtra- 
1 tagems of a corrupt and deſigning prieſthood, and 
1 tomented by the zeal of the more ignorant and 
ec ſtupid ſons of the church. It was not enough to 
” reverence departed ſaints, and to confide in their 
1 interceſſion and ſuccours ; it was not enough to 
88 coath them with an imaginary power of healing 
Hs diſeaſes, working miracles, and delivering from 
wy all forts of calamities and dangers; their bones, 
10 their cloaths, the apparel, and furniture rhey had 
_ poſſeſſed during their lives, the very ground 
* wich: they had touched, or in which their putri- 
{that fied carcaſſes were laid, were treated with a ſtupid 
raced reneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the marvellous 
, vitoe of healing all diſorders both of body and 
radi, mind, and of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them 
ai, nt all the aſſaults and devices of Satan. The 
uobus | | 

e + la] Of all the lives of the ſaints written in this century, 
e In 


done are more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the 


| ons and Normans, See MaBTLLON Pref. ad Sec. i. Be- 
under i. „ub init. 8 


p | conſequence 
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with the bones and other ſecret remains of the 
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conſequence of this wretched notion was, that 9 
every one was eager to provide himſelf with theſe other 
ſalutary remedies, for which purpoſe great num- to th 
bers undertook Fatlguing and perilous voyages, andt 
and ſubjected themſelves to all forts of hardſhips; of thi 
while others made uſe of this deluſion to accu. St. B 
mulate their riches, and to impoſe upon the mi- other 
ſerable multitude by the moſt impious and oſten 
ſhocking inventions. As the demand for relics to pri 
was prodigious and univerſal, the clergy em- by ve 
ployed all their dexterity to ſatisfy theſe demands, and tl 
and were far from being nice in the methods they attem 
uſed for that end. The bodies of the ſaints were when 

ſought by faſting and prayer inſtituted by the prieſt dupre 
in order to obtain a divine anſwer, and an infal- VII 
lible direction, and this pretended direction never guiſne 
failed to accompliſh their deſires; the holy car- ProT: 
caſe was always found, and that always in conſe- relatin 
quence, as they impiouſly gave out, of the ſug- e 

geſtion and inſpiration of God himſelf, Each ductio 

diſcovery of this kind was attended with exceſſive lat er 

demonſtrations of joy, and animated the zeal of red 


theſe devour ſeekers to enrich the church (till more 
and more with this new kind of treaſure, Many 
travelled with this view into the eaſtern provinces, 
and frequented the places which CHRIST and his 
diſciples had honoured with their preſence, that, 


firſt heralds of the goſpel, they might comfort 
dejected minds, calm trembling conſciences, ave 
ſinking ſtates, and defend their, inhabitants from 
all ſorts of calamities. Nor did theſe pious tra- 
vellers return home empty; the craft, dexterity, 
and knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey in 
the ſtupid credulity of the Latin relic-huntets, 
and made a profitable commerce of this new de- 
votion. The latter paid confiderable ſums for 
legs and arms, ſkulls and jaw-bones (ſeveral of 
which were Pagan, and ſome not human), 7 
. 1 
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other things that were ſuppoſed to have belonged CEN T.- 


to the primitive worthies of the Chriſtian church; pAAT HI. 


and thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe celebrated relics of St. Marx, St. James, 
St. BakTHOLOMEwW, CYPRIAN, PANTALEON, and 
others, which they ſhew ar this day with ſo much 
oſtentation. But there were many, who, unable 
to procure for themſclves theſe ſpiritual treaſures 
by voyages and prayers, had recourſe to violence 
and theft; for all forts of means, and all forts of 
attempts in a cauſe of this nature were conſidered, 
when ſucceſsful, as pious and acceptable to the 
Supreme Being [x]. | | 

VII. The ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures lan- 


The expoſi- 


emſhed much among the Greeks in this century, tion of the 
© h criptures - 
PROTIUS, Who compoled a book of Yueſtions [Lo], neglected 
relating to various paſſages of ſcripture, An ex- Gras, © 


poſition of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and other pro-“ 
ductions of the fame nature [y], was one of the few 


tat employed their talents in the illuſtration of the 
acred writings. He was a man of great ſagacity 
ad genius, who preferred the dictates of reaſon 
0 the deciſions of authority; notwithſtanding all 
zich, he cannot be recommended as a model to 


le] SeeMunaTorr Antiq. Tal. medii ævi, tom. v. p. 6. 
Wo gives examples of the truth of this aſſertion. 
le] This work, which is entitled Amphilochia, from it 
wing been addreſſed to AMPHiLoCH1vs, biſhop of Cyzicum, 
onſiſts of 308 queſtions, and anſwers to them; a ſixth part 
if which, at leaſt, are tobe found in the Epiſtles of Photius, 
pudliſhed at London in 1651, by biſhop MoxTaGus. The 
Moſt of theſe queſtions relate to different texts of the O- 
ind New Teftament ; but theſe are interſperſed with others of 
Philoſophical and literary kind. This work is ſtill extant 


d MSS, in the Vatican, Barberinian, and Bavarian libra- 
Ies, 


e] Such as a catena, 2 chain, of commentaries on the 
ok of P/alms, compiled from the writings of Ar HAN ASUS, 
MIL, CHRYSOSTOM, Cc. and a commentary upon the 
bett, both of which are yet extant in MSS. the former in 
de Bibliotheca Segueriana, or Coiſliniana, and the latter in 


t Vatican library, 
Y 3 other 
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who attempted to explain the holy ſcriptures, did 
little more than compile and accumulate various 
paſſages from the commentators of the preceding 
ages; and this method was the origin of thake 
Catenæ, or chains of commentaries, ſo much in 
vogue among the Greeks during this century, of 
which a conſiderable number have come down to 
our times, and which conſiſted entirely in a col. 
lection of the explications of ſcripture that were 
icattered up and down in the ancient writers, 
The greatelt part of the theological writers, find- 
ing themſelves incapable of more arduous under- 
takings, confined their labours to this compll- 
ing method, to the great detriment of facted 
criticiſm, | : 

VIII. The Latin commentators were vaſtly fv 
perior in number to thoſe among the Greeks, 


* 


which was owing to the zeal and munificence ot 
CARLZMACGNE, Who, both by his liberality and 
by his example, had excited and encouraged the 
doctors of the preceding age to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, Ot thele expoſitors there are two, it 
leaſt, who are worthy of eſteem, CHRISTIAN 
DRur han, whole Commentary on St. MATTHEY, 
is come down to our times []; and the abbot 
BERTH AR1US, whole Two Books concerning Fund: 
mentals, are alſo {aid to be yet extant. The relt 
ſeem unequal to the important office of facred 
critics, and may be divided into two claſſes, which 
we have had already occalion to mention in the 
courſe of this hiſtory ; the claſs of thoſe, who 
merely collected and reduced into a mals the op! 
nions and, explications of the ancients, and that 


. [9] See R. S1tmon, Hiſtoire critique des principauæ comments 
teurs du Nouv. Teſtament, Chap. xxv. p- 348; as alſo his Cri 
t1gue de la Biblicthegue Ecclefiaſtique de M. Du Pix, tom. 
p. 293. who, 1a his xxvith and xxviith chapter, gives an aC+ 


cypun; of moit of the writers mentioned here, of 
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hunting after myſteries in the plaineſt expreſſions, 
and labouring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe and 
hidden ſignifications from every paſſage of ſcrip- 
ture, all which they did, for the moſt part, in a 
very clumſy and uncouth manner, Ar the head 
of the firſt claſs was RaBanus Maus, who 
acknowledges that he borrowed from the ancient 
doctors the materials he made uſe of in illuſtrat- 
ing the Goſpel of St. MarrREw, and the Epiſ- 
tles of St. PauL; WaLAark1D STRABO, who bor- 
rowed his explications chiefly from Rapanus 
CLaupivs of Turin, who trod in the footſteps of 
AvcvsTin and OgiGen; Hincmar, whole Ex- 
poſition of the 1v Books of Kings compiled from the 
fathers, are yet extant; Remicivs of Auxerre, 
who derived from the tame ſource his illuſtrations 
on the Pſalms, and other books of ſacred writ : 
SEDULIVS, Who explained in the fame manner the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul.; Flokus, Havmo biſhop of 


Halberſtadt, and others, whom, for the ſake of 


brevity, we paſs in ſilence. | 
IX. Rapanus Maurus, whom we introduced 
above at the head of the compilers of the fathers, 
deſerves alſo an eminent place among the allego- 
rical commentators, on account of his diffuſe and 
tedious work, entitled Scripture Allegories, To this 
claſs alſo belong SuAR acopus, Haymo, Scorus, 
PASHASIUS Rappeart, and many others, whom it 
Is not neceſſary to mention. The fundamental 
and general principle, in which all the writers of 
this claſs agree, is, that, beſides the literal ſigni- 
cation of each paſſage in ſcripture, there are 
hidden and deep ſenſes which eſcape the vulgar 
eye; bur they are not agreed about the number 
of thele myſterious ſigmiſications. Some attri- 
bute to every phraſe three ſenſes ; others four; 
others again five; nay, their number is carried to 
even by ANGELOME, a monk of Iyſieux, an acute, 
4 though 
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though fantaſtic writer, and who is far from de- 
ſerving the meaneſt rank among the expoſitors of 
this century [7]. TX | 

X. The teachers of theology were ſtill more 
contemptible than the commentators, and the 
Greeks, as well as the Latins, were extremely 
negligent both in unfolding the nature, and proy. 
ing the truth of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
Their method of inculcating divine truth was 
dry and unſatisfactory, and more adapted to hi) 
the memory with ſentences, than to enlighten the 
underſtanding, or to improve the judgment, 
The Greeks, tor the moſt part, followed implicitly 
Damascenus, while the Latins ſubmitted their 
hoodwinked intellects to the authority of Av. 
GUSTINE. Authority became the teſt of truth, 
and ſupplied in arrogance what it wanted in argu- 
ment, That magiſterial deciſions were employed 
in the place of reaſon, appears manifeſtly from 
the Colleaneum de tribus queſtionibus of StR varus 
Lupus; and allo from a Treatiſe of Remicis, 
concerning the neceſſity of holding faſt the truths 
the goſpel, and of maintaining inviolable the ſacre 
authority of - the holy and orthodou fathers. If any 
deigned to appeal to the authority of the ſcrip- 
tures in defence of their ſyſtems, they either ex- 
plained them in an allegorical manner, or under- 
ſtood them in the ſenſe that had been given to 
them by the decrees of councils, or in the writ- 
ings of the fathers ; from which ſenſes they thought 
it both unlawful and impious to depart. The 
Iriſh doctors alone, and particularly Jonaxxks 
ScoTus, had the courage to ſpurn the 1gnomint- 


[r] See the Preface to his Commentary on the bock of Kings, 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p. 308. It 
commentary of ANGELOME upon the book of G was 
publiſhed by BERN AX D PEzlvs, in his 7 beſaurus Anecdbto- 
rum, tom. 1, part I. but, indeed, the loſs would not have 


been great had it never ſeen the light, * 
; | 0 
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ous fetters of authority, and to explain the ſub- ENT. 
lime doctrines of Chriſtianity in a manner con- 5 4 
formable to the dictates of realon, and the prin- — 
ciples of true philoſophy. But this noble attempt 
drew upon them the malignant fury of a ſuper- 
ſtitious age, and expoſed them to the hatred of 
the Latin theologiſts, who would not permit either 
reaſon or philoſophy to meddle themſelves in reli- 
gious matters [g]. a 
XI. The important ſcience of morals ſuffered, Ofchrinian 
like all others, in the hands of ignorant and un- 1. 
kilful writers. The labours of ſome were wholly 
employed in collecting from the fathers an indi- 
geſted heap of maxims and ſentences concerning 
religious and moral duties; and ſuch, among 
others, was the work of ALvarvs, intitled Scin- 
ile Patrum. Others wrote in a more ſyſtematic 
manner concerning virtue and vice, ſuch as Ha- 
LiTGAaRIUS, RaBanus Mavurvus, and Jonas, bi- 
ſhop of Orleans; but the repreſentations they gave 
of the one and the other were very different from 


Yi thoſe which we find in the goſpel of CHRIST. 
ea Others again fell into that moſt abſurd and de- 
ny luſive method of inſtructing the ignorant in the 
p- will of God by a fantaſtic combination of figures 


and allegories; and ſeveral of the Greeks began 
to turn their ſtudies towards the reſolving caſes of 
conſcience [t], in order to remove the difficulties 
that aroſe in ſcrupulous and timorous minds. 


, We paſs in ſilence the writers of homilies and books 
he of penance, of which there was a conſiderable 
| n number 1n this century. 
Nis . 

[5] For an account of the perſecution and hatred that Jo- 
"g's HANNgs Scor us ſuffered in the cauſe of reaſon and liberty, 
he ſee DV BouLar, Hiſt. Academ. Pariſi tom. i. p. 182; as alſo 
was | Manitton, Ada Sandor. Ord. Bened. Sac. v. 392. 
we [e] See Nic HORI Chartephylac. Epiſtolæ Due, in the 
av | 


Bibliothe ca Magna Patrum, tom. ili. p. 413. 
| XII. TG 
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XII. The doctrine of the myſtics, whoſe ori. 
gin is falſely attributed to Dionys1vs the Areope. 
gite, and whoſe precepts were deſigned to elevate 
the ſoul above all ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, 
and to unite it to the Deity in an ineffable manner, 
had been now for a long time in vogue among 
the Greeks, and more eſpecially among the mo- 
naſtic orders. And to augment the credit of this 
fanatical ſect, and multiply its followers, Mr. 


 CHAEL SYNCELLUS and MeTHODIus compoſed the 


moſt pompous and eloquent panegyrics upon the 
memory of Diouvsius, in which his virtues were 
celebrated with the utmoſt exaggeration. The 
Latins were not as yet bewitched with the ſpecious 
appearance, and the illuſory charms of the myſtic 
devotion, which was equally adapted to affect 
perſons of a lively fancy and thoſe of a more 
gloomy turn of mind. They lived in a happy 
Ignorance of this contagious doctrine, when the 
Grecian emperor MichAEL Baus ſent to Lewis 
the MEEK, in the year 824, a copy of the pre- 
tended works [4] of Dioxvsius the Areopagite, 
which fatal preſent kindled immediately the holy 
flame of myſticiſm in the weſtern provinces, .and 
filled the Latins with the moſt enthuſiaſtic admi- 
ration of this new religion. The tranſlation of 
theſe ſpurious works into Latin by the expreſs ot- 
der of the emperor [w], who could not be caly 

while 


Fu] UssER11 Sylloge Ep. Hibernicar. p. 54, 55. be 
ſpuriouſneſs of theſe works is now 3 eo end by the 


moſt learned and impartial of the Roman catholic writers, a5 | 


they contain accounts of many events that happened ſeveral 
ages after the time of D:onys1vs, and were not at all men- 
zoned until after the fifth century. See FLEZVURY, Hiſp. Ecclſ. 
ivr. iv. tom. xi. p. 5 20. edit. Bruxelles. 

[w} That theſe books were tranſlated by the order of LEw II, 
appears manifeſtly from the Epi/le to that emperor, which 


Hirpulx prefixed to his Areopagetica, and in which (p. 66. 


edit. Colon. 1563.) we find the following paſſage : De notitia lis 
brorum, ques (Dionyſius) patrio ſermone conſeripſit, et qui 


peten+ ö 
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while his ſubjects were deprived of ſuch ineſti- © EN T. 
mable treaſure, contributed much to the progreſs PAR Ii. 


of myſticiſm. By the order of the ſame emperor, 


Hi.pvin, abbot of St. Denys, compoſed an ac- 


count of the life, actions, and writings of Dio- 
xys1Us, under the title of Areopagitica, in which 
work, among other impudent fictions, uſual in 
thoſe times of ſuperſtition and impoſture, he 


maintained, in order to exalt the honour of his 


nation, that Dionys1vs the Areopagite, and Dio- 
nys1Us the biſhop of Paris, were one and the ſame 
perion [x]. This fable, which was invented with 
unparalleled aſſurance, was received with the molt 
perfect and unthinking credulity, and made ſuch 
a deep and permanent impreſſion upon the minds 
of the French, that the repeated demonſtrations 
if its falſehood have not as yet been ſufficient to 


ruin its credit entirely, As the firſt tranſlation of 
the works of Dionys1us, that had been done 


by the order of Lewis the MEEEk, was probably 
in a barbarous and obſcure ſtyle, a new and more 
elegant one was given by the famous JoHANNES 
ScoTUS ERIGENA, at the requeſt of CHARLES the 


petentibus illos compoſuit, lectio nobis per Dei gratiam et wveflram 
erdinationem, CUJUS DISPENSATIONE' INTERPRETATOS, 
ſcrinia noftra eos petentibus reſerant, ſatisfacit. From this paſ- 
lage it is evident that they are miſtaken, who affirm that the 
Latin tranſlation of the works of Dionys1Us was not made 
before the time of CHartes the BALD. And they err alſo, 
who, with MaBiLLoN, Annal. Henedidt., tom. ii. lib. xxix. 5 
$9. p. 488. and the authors of the Hiſt. Litt. de la France, 
tom. v. p. 42,. inform vs, that M1cHatL BaLBvus ſent theſe 
works already tran{lated into Latin to the emperor Lewis. 
It is amazing how men of learning could fall into this latter 
error, alter reading ihe following paſſage in the File above 
quoted: Aurhenticos namgue egidem (Dionyſii) libres Græca 
lingua conſcriptos, cum echonumus eccle/ie Conſtantiuopolitanæ et 
cetert miſt Michaelis legatiaue fund i ſunt pro munere magna 
ſuſcepimus. 
[x] Lau NO, Di. de Diſcrimine Diony/ii Areopag. et Pari- 
, cap. iv. p. 38. tom. ji. p. I. opp. as alſo the writings 
of this great man concerning the Two Dionyſiuſes. 
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CEN T. Bald, the publication of which increaſed conſice. 
Parr H. rably the partiſans of the myſtic theology among 


The ſtate of 
polemic, or 
controver- 
fal theo- 


logy . 


the French, Italians, and Germans. Scorys 
himfelf was ſo enchanted with this new doctrine, 
that he incorporated it into his philoſophical (yl. 
tem, and upon all occaſions either accommodated 
his philoſophy to it, or explained it according to 
the principles of his philoſophy. 

XIII. The defence of Chriſtianity againſt the 
Jews and Pagans was greatly neglected in this 
century, in which the inteſtine diſputes and diſſen- 
tions that divided the church, gave ſufficient em- 
ployment to ſuch as had an inclination to contro- 
verſy, or a talent of managing it with dexterity 
and knowledge. AGoBaRD, however, as alſo 
AmMvuLo and RABAN US Mavkus, chaſtiſed the in- 
ſolence and malignity of the Jews, and expoſed 
their various abſurdities and errors, while the 
emperor LEO, THEODORUS ABUCARA, and other 
writers, whoſe performances are loſt, employed 
their polemic labours againſt the progreſs of the 
Saracens, and refuted their impious and extrava- 
gant. ſyſtem, But it may be obſerved in general 
of thoſe who wrote againſt the Saracens, that they 
reported many things, both concerning Mano- 
MET and his religion, which were far from being 
true; and if, as there is too much reaſon to ima- 
gine, they did this deſignedly and knowing the 
falſhood, or at leaft the uncertainty of what they 
alleged againſt theſe infidels, we muſt look upon 
their writings rather as intended to deter the Chriſ- 
tians from apoſtaſy, than to give a rational refu- 
tation of the Saracen doctrine, 
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The con- XIV. The conteſts of the Chriſtians among Bat 
concerving themſelves were carried on with greater eagerneſs the 
2 and animolity than the diſputes in which they mene 
Greeks, were engaged with the common enemies of their | 
faith; and thele conteſts were daily productive of 10 


new calamities and diſorders which diſhonoured 
their 


Crap. III. The Doctrine of the Cnunch. 


After the baniſhment of Irene, the controverſy 
concerning images broke out anew among the 
Greeks," and was carried on by the contending 
parties, during the half of this century, with 
various and uncertain ſucceſs. The emperor Ni- 
cepgoRUS, though he did not abrogate the de- 
crees of the council of Nice, nor order the ima- 
ges to be taken out of the churches, yet deprived 
the patrons of image · worſhip of all power to mo- 
leſt or injure their adverſaries, and ſeems upon the 
whole to have, been an enemy to that idolatrous 
ſervice, But his ſucceſſor MicAkEL Curopala- 


y 78s, ſurnamed RHancese, acted in a very diffe- 
0 rent manner. Feeble and timorous, and dread- 
* ing the rage of the prieſts and monks that main- 
pl tained the cauſe of images, he favoured that cauſe 
Ne during his ſhort reign, and perſecuted its. adver- 
er aries with the greateſt bitterneſs and cruelty, 
d The ſcene changed again, upon the acceſſion of 
he Leo the Armenian to the empire, who aboliſhed 
* the decrees of the Nicene council relating to the 
-al ule and worſhip of images, in a council aſſem- 
ey bled at Conſtantinople, A. D. 814 [Y]; without 
ue however enacting any penal laws againſt their ido- 
ng latrous worſhippers. This moderation, far from 
BY latisfying, the patriarch Nicepmorvs, and the 
he ther partiſans of image-worſhip, only ſerved to 
ey encourage their obſtinacy, and to increaſe their in- 
* blence; upon which the emperor removed the 
af; haughty prelate from his office, and chaſtiſed the 
0 fury of ſeveral of his adherents with a deſerved 


puniſhment, His ſucceſſor MichAkf, ſurnamed 
BaiBvs,.or the Stammerer, was obliged to obſerve 
tie ſame conduct, and to depart from the cle- 
Mncy and indulgence, which, in the beginning 


3 [9] Rader Ry ſome other writers place the meeting 
council an the year 815. | f 
O 
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their profeſſion, and caſt a heavy, though unde- E N r. 
ſerved reproach upon the cauſe of true religion. 0 
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CEN r. of his reign, he had diſcovered towards the wor- 
5 e U. ſhippers of images, whoſe idolatry, however, he 
Vas far from approving ; the monks more eſpe- 


cially provoked his indignation by their fanatical 
rage, and forced him to treat them with particu- 
lar ſeverity. But the zeal of his ſon and ſucceſſor 


Tuxophilus, in diſcouraging this new idolatry, 


was ſtill more vehement; for he oppoſed the wor- 
ſhippers of images with great violence, and went 
ſo far as to put to death ſome of the more obſti- 
nate ringleaders of that impetuous faction. 


XV. Upon the death of TryzoeniLus, which | 


happened in the year 842, the regency was en- 
truſted with the empreſs THEODORA during her 
ſon's minority. This ſuperſtitious princeſs, fa- 
tigued with the importunate ſolicitations of the 
monks, deluded by their forged miracles, and 
not a little influenced alſo by their inſolent threats, 
aſſembled, in the year above mentioned, a coun- 
cil at Conſtantinople, in which the decrees of the 
ſecond Nicene council were reinſtated in their Joſt 


authority, and the Greeks were indulged in their 


corrupt propenſity to image-worſhip by a Jaw 
which encouraged that wretched idolatry [z]. S0 
that after a controverſy, which had been carried 


on during the ſpace of an hundred and ten years, | 


the cauſe of idolatry triumphed over the dictates 
of reaſon and Chriſtianity ; the whole eaſt, che 
Armenians excepted, bowed down before the vic- 


torious images; nor did any of the ſucceeding } 


emperors attempt to cure the Greeks of this ſu- 
perſtitious phrenzy, or reſtrain them in the per- 
formance of this childiſh worſhip, The council 


that was held at Conſtantinople under Phorius, in 
the year 879, and which is reckoned by the Greeks } 


Lz] See Fae. Syanatim, Hiſtoria Imaginum, ſect. viii. 
p. 845. tom. ii. opp.—LENTANT, Preſervatif contre la Re- 
union avec ie Siege de Rome, tom. iii. lett. xiv. p. 147+ lett. xvin, 
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the Eighth general council, gave a farther degree of c N r. 
force and vigour to idolatry, by maintaining p., — i 
the ſanctity of images, and approving, confirm- s 
ing, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſu- 
perſtitious Greeks, who were blind-led by the 
monks in the moſt ignominious manner, eſteemed 
this council as a moſt ſignal bleſſing derived 
to them from the immediate interpoſition of 
heaven, and accordingly inſtituted in comme- 
moration thereof an anniverſary , feſtival, which 
was called the Feaſt of Orthodoxy [(a]. 

XVI. The triumph of images, notwithſtanding Among we 
the zealous efforts of the Roman pontifs in their Latins. 
favour, was obtained with much more difficulty 
among the Latins, than it had been among the 
Greeks; for the former maintained as yet that | 
invaluable, and indeed unalienable, privilege of 
judging for themſelves in religious matters, and 
vere far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit their rea- 
lon implicitly to the deciſions of the pontif, or to 
look upon any thing as infallible and true, which 
had authority for its only foundation. The moſt 
of the European Chriſtians, as we have ſeen al- 
ready, ſteered a middle courſe between the idola- 
ters and the Iconoclaſts, between thoſe who were 
zealous for the worſhip of images on the one 
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3, hand, and thoſe who were averſe to all uſe of them 
s on the other. They were of opinion, that images 
e might be ſuffered as the means of aiding the 
C- memory of the faithful, and of calling to their re- 
'g membrance the pious exploits and the virtuous 
u- «tions of the perſons they repreſented; but they ; 
. (eſted all thoughts of paying them the leaſt 1 
Fs marks of religious homage or adoration. Mi- 


Ks I 115 See Ga RTSER Ob/ervat. in Codinum de officiis Aulæ et Hh 48 
| ecleſ Conſtantinopolitanæ, lib. iii. cap. viii. as alſo the Cere- 1 | 
ane anale Byzantinum, lately publiſhed by RBisx, lib. i. c. x 4 | 
Le- Nuit. P. 92. ; q. | | 
PT. « a i | | 
g CHAEL . 
. 0 | 
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| E M T. CHAEL BaLBvus, when he ſent, in the year 824, 2 the 1 
p 2 1 ſolemn embaſſy to Lewis the MEER, to renew and grew 
confirm the treaties of friendſhip and peace that os 
had been concluded between his predeceſſors in rag 
the empire and CHaRLEMAGNE, charged his mi- ous | 
niſters, in a particular manner, to bring over the exam 
king of the Franks [Y] to the party of the Icono- 1 * 
claſts, that they might gradually ſuppreſs, by * 
their united influence, the worſhip of images, nocla 
and thus reſtore concord and tranquillity to the the 
church. Lewis, upon this occaſion, aſſembled CLAL 
a council at Paris, A. D. 824 [e], in order to and 
examine the propoſal of the Grecian emperor, This 
in which it was reſolved to adhere to the decrees tbe C 
of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the the | 
uſe of images in the churches, but ſeverely pro- | funct 
hibited the treating them with the ſmalleſt marks and e 
of religious worſbip. But in proceſs of time the and e 
European Chriſtians departed gradually from the ing h 
obſervance of this injunction, and fell impercep- defen 
tibly into a blind ſubmiſſion to the deciſions of clarec 
| mage 
5 Oo 
: [65] So Micha L and his fon THEO HILus ſtyle Lewis that 
in their letter to him, refuſing him the title of emperor, to multi 
which, however, he had an undoubted right in conſequence of He d 

the treaties which they now deſired to renew. þ 
lc] Fleury, LIZ Suu, and other hiſtorians, place We G 
vnanimouſly this council in the year 825. It may be proper with: 
to obſerve here, that the proceedings of this council evident the u 
ſhew, that the deciſions of the Roman pontif were by vo the vi 

means looked upon at this time either as obligatory or infalli- ane 
ble. For when the letter of Pope Apr1an, in favour of 1ma- ured 
ges, was read in the council, it was almoſt unanimouſly re- grima 
jected, as containing abſurd and erroneous opinions. The de- the te 
crees of the ſecond council of Nice, relating to image-worhip, were | 

were alſo cenſured by the Gallican biſhops ; and the autho- 6 
rity of that council, though received by ſeveral popes as a icula 
ecumenical one, abſolutely rejected. And what is remarkable defend 
is, that the pope did not, on this account, declare the Gall. 
can biſhops heretics, nor exclude them from the commu- {4} 1 
nicn of the apoſtolic ſee. See Fisury, liv. xlvii. Pref. 
þ | ho 

4 the BY "7, 
6. 824. 
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the Roman. pontif, whoſe influence and authority C EN fr. 


grew. more formidable from day to day: ſo that pax Il. 


towards the concluſion of this century, the Galli- 
can clergy began to pay a certain kind of religi- 
ous homage to the ſaintly images, in which their 
example was followed by the Germans and other 
nations [d]. | 


t 


noclaſts were not deſtitute of adherents among 
the Latins. The moſt eminent of theſe was 
Craupius, biſhop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, 
and alſo a diſciple of Fglix, biſhop of Urgel. 
the epiſcopal dignity through the favour of Lewis 
the Mek, began to exerciſe the duties of his 
function in the year 823, by ordering all images, 
and even the croſs, to be caſt out of the churches, 
and committed to the flames. The year follow- 
ing he compoſed a treatiſe, in which he not only 


| defended theſe vehement proceedings, and de- 
clared againſt. the ꝝſe, as well as the worſbip, of 
25 alſo broached ſeveral other opinions, 


Images, 
that were quite contrary to the notions of the 


He demed, among other things, in oppoſition to 
the Greeks, that the croſs was to be honoured 
vith any kind of worſhip ; he treated relics with 
the utmoſt contempt, as abſolutely deſtitute of 
the virtues that were attributed to them, and cen- 
lured with much freedom and ſeverity thoſe pil- 
grimages to the holy land, and thoſe voyages to 
the tombs of the ſaints, which, in this century, 
were looked upon as extremely ſalutary, and par- 
ticularly meritorious. This noble. ſtand, in the 
defence of true religion, drew upon CLavpivs a 


[4] MazniLLon, Annal. Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488.—fd. 
Pref. ad Sæc. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedidi, Sec. iv. part J. 
* 8.—LS CoixrE, Annal. Eecleſ. Francor. tom. iv. ad 
4. 824. 


Vor. II. Z multitude 


multitude, - and to the prejudices of the times. 


* 


mong the 
Latins. 


This zealous prelate, as ſoon as he had obtained 


— 


VII. Notwithſtanding this apoſtaſy, the Ico- Several Ico- 
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multitude of adverſaries; the ſons of ſuperſtition 
ruſhed upon him from all quarters; Trzopeni; 
DuncaLLus, Jonas of Orleans, and War arr:- 
dus STR ABO [e] united to overwhelm him with 
their voluminous anſwers. But the learned and 
venerable prelate maintained his ground [F], and 
ſupported his cauſe with ſuch dexterity and force 
that it remained triumphant, and gained new 
credit. And hence it happened, that the city of 
Turin and the adjacent country were, for a long 
time after the death of CLavupivs, much leſs in- 
fected with ſuperſtition than the other parts of 
Europe. 

XVIII. The controverſy that had been carried 
on in the preceding century concerning the pro- 
cefſion (if we may be allowed that term) of the 
Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the Son, and 
alſo concerning the word filioque, foiſted by the 
Latins into the Creed of Conſtantinople, broke out 
now with redoubled vehemence, and from a pri- 
vate diſpute became a flaming conteſt between the 
Greek and Latin churches. The monks of Je. 
ruſalem diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this contro- 
verſy, and complained particularly of the inter- 

olation of the words filioque, 1. e. and from the 
ſon, in the above-mentioned ſymbol ; nor did they 
ſtop here, but diſpatched to CHaRLEMAOxE, in 
the year 809, a certain eccleſiaſtic of their order, 
whoſe name was Jon, to obtain ſatisfaction in 
this matter [g]. The affair was debated in due 


(ei In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of Cr. avv1vs 
here mentioned, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that they only 
maintained the innocence and uſefulneſs of images, without 
pretending to repreſent them as objects of religious worſhip, 

] MaB1LLon, Annal. Benedidin. tom. ii. p. 488.— 
Pref. ad Sec. iv. Afor. SS. Ord. Benedict. p. 8.— Hiſtcir: 
Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 491. & tom. v. p. 27. 04— 
Jaq, Basnace, Hiftoire des Egliſes Reform#es, tom. i. period 
IV. p. 38. ed. in 4to. 

[g] See STEPH, Baluzii Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 14. 


A 


6 form, 
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had ſent ambaſſadors for that purpoſe. * Leo 
adopted the do&trine which repreſented the Holy 
Ghoſt as proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, but he condemned the addition that had 
been made to the ſymbol [4], and declared it as 
his opinion, that the word ilioque, or from the ſon, 
as it was a glaring interpolation, ought to be 
omitted in reading the ſymbol, and at length 
ſtruck out of it entirely, not every where at once, 
but in ſuch a prudent manner as to prevent diſ- 
turbance. His ſucceſſors were of the ſame opi- 
nion: the word, however, being once admitted, 
not only Kept its place in oppoſition to the Ro- 
man pontifs, but was by degrees added to the 
ſymbol in all the Latin churches [i]. 9555 
XIX. To thele diſputes of ancient origin were 
added controverſies entirely new, and particularly 
that famous one Concerning the manner in'which the 
body and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt. 
It had been hitherto the unanimous opinion of the 
church, that the body and blood of CRHRISH were 
adminiſtered to thoſe who received the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and that they were conſe- 
quently preſent at that holy inſtitution ; but the 
ſentiments of Chriſtians concerning the nature and 
manner of chis preſence were various and contradic- 
tory, nor had any council determined with preci- 
ſion that important point, or preſcribed the man- 
ner in which this pretended preſence was to be 


te] This addition of the word f/oque to the ſymbol 
of Nice and Conſtantinople was made in the vth and vich 
centuries by the churches of Spain, and their example was 
followed by moſt of the Gallican churches, where the ſym- 

| was read and ſung with this addition. 

[i] See Le Coix TE, Anal. Eccleſ. Francor. tom. iv. ad 
A. 809, Los GUEVAL, Hiſtoire de 'Egli/s Gallicane, tom. 


v. p. 151. 
Z 2 underſtood. 
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form, both in a council aſſembled this ſame year C E NT. 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and at Rome, in preſence of the pr 11. 
ſovereign pontif Leo III., to whom the emperor ——— 


The contros 
verſy con- 
cerning the 
euchariſt ſet 
on ſoot by 
Paſcaſius 
Radbert. 
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underſtood. Both reaſon and folly were hitherto 
left free in this matter, nor had any imperious 
mode of faith ſuſpended the exerciſe of the one, 
or reſtrained the extravagance of the other. Bur 
in this century PAscAsus RapBeRT, a monk, 
and afrerwards abbot of Corbey, pretended to ex- 
plain with preciſion, and to determine with cer- 
tainty, the doctrine of the church on this head, 
for which purpoſe he compoſed, in the year 831, 
a treatiſe Concerning the ſacrament of the body and 
blood of Chriſt [&]. A ſecond edition of this trea- 
tiſe, reviſed with care and conſiderably aug- 
mented, was preſented in the year 845 to CHARLES 
the BarD, and gave principally occaſion to the 
warm and important controverſy that enſued, 
The doctrine of PAscasius amounted in general 


to the two following propoſitions: Firſt, that, 


after the conſecration of the bread and wine in 
the Lord's ſupper, nothing remained of theſe 
ſymbols but the outward figure, under which the 
body and blood of CHRIST were really and locally 


_ preſent; and ſecondly, that the body of Crit 


thus preſent in the euchariſt was the ſame body that 
was born of the Virgin, that ſuffered upon the Croſs, 


and was raiſed from the dead. This new doctrine, 


and more eſpecially the ſecond propoſition nov 
mentioned, excited, as might well be expected, 
the aſtoniſhment of many. Accordingly it was 
oppoſed by RaBANus Mavrvus, HeripaL, and 
others, though they did not all refute it in the 
ſame method, nor upon the fame principles. 


* CrarLes the BaLtD, upon this occaſion, ordered 


L] See ManiLLon, Annales Benedi2. ii. p. 539. An dc. 
curate edition of RapBEeRT's book is publiſhed by MarTE- 
NE, in the ix. tome of his Amplifſ. Colleck. weter. ſcriptor. p. 
378. The life and actions of this wrong-headed divine a7? 
treated of at large by MaB1LLon, in his Aa Sandor. Ora, 
Benedict. Sæc. iv. part II. 126, and, by the Jeſuits, in the 
Ada SS. Antwerp. ad d. xxvi. Aprilis. e 
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the famous Rara Ax and JoHanNnts Scorus to CEN T, 
draw up a clear and rational explication of that p. '*- 
| PART Il, 


important doctrine which RapBterT ſeemed to 
have. ſo egreglouſly corrupted [/]. Theſe learned 
divines executed with zeal and diligence the or- 
der of the emperor. The treatiſe of Scorus pe- 
riſhed in the ruins of time, but that of Ra THAMN 
is ſtill extant Im], and furniſhed ample matter of 
diſpute both in the laſt and preſent century [u]. 
XX. It is remarkable that in this controverſy 
each of the contending parties were almoſt as 
much divided among themſelves as they were at 
variance with their adverſaries, RapBerT, Who 
began the diſpute, contradicts himſelf in many 
places, departs from his own priaciples, and 
maintains in one part of his book concluſions that 
he had diſavowed in another, His principal ad- 
verſary BERTRAMN, or RATRAuN, ſeems in ſome 
eſpects liable to the ſame charge; he appears to 
follow in general the doctrine of thoſe, who deny 
that the body and blood of CarisrT are really pre- 
ſent in the holy ſacrament, and to affirm on the 


bread and wine as their ſigns or ſymbols. There 
xe, however, ſeveral paſſages in his book which 
em inconſiſtent with this juſt and rational notion 
of the euchariſt, or at leaſt as ſuſceptible of dif- 


I] For an account of RaTrRamn, or BERTRAMN, and his 
famous book which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, ſee 
Faktetvs Biblioth. Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 1661. 

ti [m] A new Engliſh tranſlation of the book of BEN 
TRAMN, prieſt and monk of Corbey, Concerning the Bop Y and 
BLooD of JI EsuSs CHRIST in the ſacrament, was publiſhed in 
Dublin in the year 1753; to which is prefixed a very learned 
and judicious Hiſtorical Diſſertation concerning this famous 
wthor and his works, in which both are ably defended againſt 
are he calumnies and fictions of the Roman catholic writers. 
rd. | lu There is an account, but a partial one, of this contro- 
the rlyin ManiLLON's Pref. ad Szc. iv. part II. Benedi8. p. 

mW. which the curious reader will Hee as do well to com- 


he ke with BasxAOE's Hifoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. 909. 
2 3 ferent 
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CHAP, 

CEN r. ferent interpretations, and have therefore given the eu 

Pant u. riſe to various diſputes. Jorannes Scorrs, the la 

N_ whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him more digeſt 

accurate, and ſhed through his writings that lo. the ot 

gical preciſion ſo much wanted, and fo highly de- quick 

ſirable in polemical productions, was the only for th 

diſputant in this conteſt who expreſſed his ſenti- bread 

ments with perſpicuity, method, and conſiſtency, Cart: 

and declared plainly that the bread. and wine were upon | 

the ſigus and ſymbols of the abſent body and blood tation 

2 | of CarisT. All the other theologiſts of his time certair 
fluctuate and waver in their opinions, exprek truth 

themſelves with ambiguity, and embrace and applic 

.. Teje& the ſame tenets at different times, as if they mutus 

had no fixed or permanent principles concerning ſhew r 

the matter in queſtion. From all this, however, the tri 

it evidently appears, that there was not as yet in malig 

the Latin church any fixed or univerſally received moſt : 

opinion concerning the manner in which the body who d 

and blood of Chrift are preſent in the euchariſt, body « 

XXI. The diſputants in this controverſy ſuch : 

charged each other reciprocally with the molt a conſ 

odious doctrines, which each party drew by way WW freneti 

of conſequences from the tenets they oppoſed, 2 XX 

method of proceeding as unjuſt, as it is common Wil greate 

| in all kinds of debate. Hence aroſe that ima- kind, 
| | ginary hereſy, that upon the triumphant progrels unhap 
| of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in the eleventi churel 
| century, was branded with the title of Sercora- WW the do 
| | #iſm, and of which the true origin was as follows: Its riſe 
They who, embracing the opinion of PAscasmus n ill 


RavserrT, believed that the bread and wine in tarily 
the ſacrament were ſubſtantially changed after tue Fulda, 
conſecration, and preſerved only their externa WW of Oe 
figure, drew a moſt unjuſt concluſion from the {cute 
opinion of their adverſaries, who maintained on 

the contrary that the bread and wine preſerved , L 


their ſubſtance, and that CarisrT's body and blood 82 
were only figuratively, and not really preſent ! kuned 


the 


Cap; III. | The Doctrine of BY clade 8 


the latter implied, that the body of Chriſt was 
digeſted in the ſtomach, and was thrown out with 
the other excrements. But this conſequence was 
quickly retorted upon thoſe that imagined it; 
for they who denied the metamorphoſis of the 
bread and wine into the real body and blood of 
Cuxtsr, charged the ſame enormous conſequence 
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the euchariſt, They alleged that the doctrine of 3 + 
pas in 


The contro. 


verſy con- 


cerning pre- 


deſtination 
and grace, 
ſet on foot 


: upon their antagoniſts who believed this tranſmu-. 
tation; and the charge was much more applicable 
e certainly to the latter than to the former. The 
$ truth of the matter 1s, that it was neither truly 
{ applicable to the one nor to the other, and their 
y mutual reproaches, moſt wretchedly founded, 
7 ſhew rather a ſpirit of invective, than a zeal for 
. the truth, The charge of Stercoraniſin is but a 
n malignant invention; it can never, without the 
d moſt abſurd impudence, be brought againſt thoſe 
y who deny the tranſmutation of the bread into the 
body of Css r; it may indeed be charged upon 
ſy ſuch as allow of this tranſmutation, though it be 
lt a conſequence that none of them, who were not 
9 Irenetic, did perhaps ever avow [o]. | 
2 XXII, While this controverly was at its 
on Wy greateſt height, another, of a quite different 
-und, and of much more importance, aroſe, whoſe 
's unhappy conſequences are yet felt in the reformed 


churches, The ſubject of this new conteſt was 
the doctrine of predeſtination and divine grace, and 
Is riſe is univerlally attributed to GopescHatcus, 
an illuſtrious Saxon, who had entered involun- 
tarily into the monaſtic order in the convent of 
tne Fulda, from whence he removed to the monaſtery 
of Orbais, in the dioceſe of Sciſſors, where he pro- 
the Wi {cuted his theological ſtudies with great aſſiduity, 


ved! Le] For an account of the Stercoranifts, fee MaBILLON, 
od Pref. ad Szc. iv. Benedict. part II. p. 21.— J. Bas x AOR, 
in Hiftoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 926. and a Treatiſe of the 
leuned Dr. Peary, publiſhed at Tubingue in 1750. 
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SEN r. but alſo with an inſatiable deſire of ſounding the 
Pare 11, deepeſt myſteries, and of being wiſe above what i; 


- written. 


This eminent eccleſiaſtic, upon his re. 
turn from Rome in the year 847, took up his 
lodging for ſome time with count ERERALb, one 
of the firſt noblemen at the court of the emperor 
LoTHAIRE, where he diſcourſed largely concern- 
ing the intricate docttine of predeſtination in pre- 


ſence of Norhix os, biſhop of Verona, and main- 


rained that Gp, from all eternity, had pre-or- 
dained ſome to everlaſting lite, and others to ever- 
laſting puniſhment and miſery, RaBanvus Mau- 
RUS, who was by no means his friend, being in- 
formed of his-propagating this doctrine, oppoſed 
him with all his mighr, To render his oppoſition 
more ſucceſsful, he began by repreſenting Go- 
DESCHALCUS as a corrupter of the true religion, 
and a forger of monſtrous hereſies, in ſome let- 
ters addreſſed to count EBERNAL D, and to the bi- 
ſhop of Verona. And when the accuſed monk 
came from Jay into Germany to juſtify himſelf 
againſt theſe clamours, and for that purpoſe ap- 
peared at Mentz, of which RABAN Us his acculcr 
was archbiſhop, he was condemned in a council 
aſſembled by the latter in that city A. D. 845, 
and ſent from thence to Hivcmar, archbiſhop of 
Rheims, in which diocele he had received the or- 
der of prieſthood. Hincwar, who was devoted 
to the intereſts of RABANUs, aſſembled a council 
at Percy A. D. 849, in which Gopescnalcus 
was condemned a ſecond time, and was allo treated 
in a manner equally repugnant to the principles 
of religion and the dictates of humanity, Becaule 
he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, which he 
affirmed, and indeed with truth, to be the doc- 
trine of St, AuGusSTINE, the imperious Hive, 
degraded him from the prieſthood, - and was ſo 
barbarous as to order him to be whipped with the 


utmoſt ſeverity, until the force of his pain owe. 
powering 
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powering his conſtancy obliged him, according to c ENT, 
the commands of his reverend executioners, to pA IL 
burn with his own hands the juſtification of his 


opinions which he had prelented to the council 
of Mentz. After theſe barbarous proceedings, 
the unfortunate monk was caſt into priſon in the 
monaſtery of Hautvilliers, where he ended his mi- 
ſery and his days in the year 858, or the year fol- 
lowing, maintaining with his laſt breath the doc- 
trine for which he had ſuffered, 

XXIII. While Gopescnarcus lay in priſon, 
his doctrine gained him followers, his ſufferings 
excited compaſſion, and both together produced 
a conſiderable ſchiſm in the Latin church. Rar- 
RAMN, monk of Corbey, PRUDENnTIvs, biſhop of 
Troyes, Love, or Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, FLo- 
zus, deacon of Lyons, REM1, archbiſhop of the 
ſame city, with his whole church, all theſe emi- 
nent and illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, with many 
others whom it would be tedious to mention, 
pleaded with the utmoſt zeal and vehemence, both 
in their writings and in their diſcourle, the cauſe 


of this unhappy monk, and of his condemned 


opinions, Some indeed confined themſelves 
principally to the defence of his perſon and con- 
duct; while others went farther, and employed 
all their zeal, and all their labour, in the vindi- 
cation of his doctrine. On the oppoſite ſide of 
tne queſtion were HIN MAR, his unrighteous 
judge, AMALAR1US, the celebrated Joyannes 
Scorus, and others, who all maintained that 
GoptscHaLlcus and his opinions had received the 
treatment they deſerved. As the ſpirit of con- 
troverſy ran high between theſe contending par- 
ties, and grew more vehement from day to day, 
CnhakLESs the BAD ſummoned a new council, or 
ynod, which met at Quiercy A. D. 853, in which, 
by the credit and influence of Hincmas, the de- 
cites of the former council were confirmed, and 
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of conſequence GopEscHAL s again condemned, 
But the decrees of this council were declared 
null, and deciſions of a different kind, by which 
Gopkschalcus and his doctrine were vindicated 
and defended, were ſubſtituted in their place in a 
council aſſembled at Valence in Dauphiney, A. L. 
855. This council was compoſed of the clergy 
of threg provinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, with 
Rem1, archbiſhop of Lyons, at their head, and 
its decrees were confirmed, in the year 859, by 
the council of Langres, in which the ſame clergy 
were aſſembled, and in 860, by the council of 
Touſi, in which the biſhops of fourteen provinces 
lupported the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, 
whoſe death diminiſhed confiderably the heat of 
this intricate controverſy [p], 

XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this 
cauſe, we ſhall find that the debate ſubſiſts ſtill in 
all its force, and that the doctrine of Goprs- 
CHALCUS has in our days both able defenders and 
powerful adverſaries. He undoubtedly main- 
tained a twofold predeſtination, one to everlaſt- 
ing life, and the other to eternal death. He held 
alſo, „that God did not deſire or will the ſalvation 
« of all mankind, but that of the ele& only ; and 
e that CHRISTH did not ſuffer death for the whole 
« human race, but for that part of it only whom 
« God has predeſtinated to eternal ſalvation.” 
Theſe deciſions, which carry a ſevere and rigor- 
ous aſpect, are ſoftly and favourably interpreted 


[e] Beſides the common writers, who ſpeak of this con- 
troverſy, the curious reader will do well to conſult the more 
learned and impartial accounts he will find of it in C548 
Ecasse pz BovLay's Hit, Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 178.— 
MABIL LON, Pref. ad Sc. iv. Bentdict. part II. p. xlvii.— 
Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 352.—UssBAII 
Hifloria Godeſchalchi, Hanowiæ 1662, in 8vo, et Dublini 
1661, in 4t0.— GERHARD. Jon. Voss 11 Hiftoria Pelagiana, 


lib. vii. cap. iv.— Add Jo. ALB. FABRICII Biblicth, Latin. 
medii evi, tom. iii. 210. OP 
J 


Cap. III. The Doctrine of the Caugcn, 
by the followers of GopkEscharcus. They deny, 
for example, that their leader repreſents God as 
predeſtinating to a neceſſary courſe of iniquity, 
thoſe whom he has previouſly predeſtinated to eter- 
nal miſery, and, according to them, the doctrine 
of GobESscHALcus amounts to no more than this: 
« That God has from all eternity doomed to ever- 
« laſting miſery ſuch as he foreſaw would go on 
« impenitent in a finful courſe, and has decreed 
« their ruin in conſequence of their ſins freely 
« committed and eternally foreſeen: that the 
« ſalutary effects of the mercy of God, and the 
« ſufferings of Chriſt, extend indeed only to the 
« elect, and are made good to them alone; 
© though this mercy and theſe ſufferings, con- 
«* ſidered in themſelves, belong equally to all 
“ mankind.” But this contradictory jargon did 
not ſatisfy the adverſaries of the Predeſtinarian 
monk : they maintained, on the contrary, that 
under ambiguous terms and perplexed ſentences 
GODESCHALCUS had concealed the moſt enormous 
errors, propagating it aſſiduouſly as an article of 
faith, (That God had not only by an original 
* decree predeſtinated one part of mankind to 
* eternal damnation, but had alſo puſhed them 
on by an irreſiſtible neceſſity, by a prepollent 
* force, to thoſe crimes and tranſgreſſions which 
were proper to render that damnation juſt [q].” 

Without 


[9] The cauſe of GopgschALcus has been very learn- 
edly defended by the celebrated Macuin, who publiſhed 
alſo a valuable edition, which is yet extant, of all the trea- 
tiles that were compoſed on both ſides of this intricate con- 
troverſy, This intereſting collection, which was printed at 
Paris in the year 1650, in two volumes 4to, bears the fol- 
lowing title: Veterum auforum qui Nono Sæculo de Predeſti- 
nations et Gratia ſcripſerunt, Opera et Fragmenta, cum Hiſto- 
ria gemina Prefatione. Cardinal Nox is maintained alſo the 
cauſe of the Predeſtinarian monk with more brevity, but leſs 
moderation than Macuin. This brief vindication may 
leen in the Synopſis Hiſtoriæ Godeſchalchanæ, which - — 
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The. Internal 'HisTory of the: Caurcn:; 


CEN T. Without determining any thing upon ſuch an in: 
Pax IL tricate and incomprehenſible ſubject, with reſpet 


Hincmar 
and Godeſr 
chalcus diſ- 
pute con- 
cerning the 
_wordsTrina 


Deitas. 


to which ſilence is the trueſt wiſdom, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that the private quarrels, and my. 
tual hatred, that prevailed between Razany; 
Mavrus and GobtsCHALCUs, were the real 
ſource of the Predeſtinarian controverſy, and of 
all the calamities in which it involved that unfot- 
tunate monk [7]. | 

XXV. Another, though leſs important con- 
troverſy aroſe about this time, concerning the 
concluding words of a very ancient hymn, 
which runs thus; te, trina Deitas unaque, po- 
cimus, which may be thus tranſlated, O God, 
who art three, and at the ſame time but one, ue 
beſeech thee, &c, Fincmar wiſely prohibited 
the ſinging thele words in the churches that were 
under his juriidiction, from a perſuaſion that they 
tended to introduce into the minds of the mul- 
titude notions inconſiſtent. with the unity and ſim- 


ſerted in the 4th volume of the works of that cardinal, p. 
677. All the Benedictines, Janſeniſts, and Auguſtin monks 
maintain, almoſt without exception, that Gopscualcus 
was molt unjuſtly perſecuted and opprefſed by Razanus 
Mavzus. The jeſuits are of a different opinion; they al- 
ſert in general, and Lovrs CEeLLorT, one of their order, has 
In a more particular manner lahoured to demonſtrate in his 
Hiftoria Godeſchalei Predeſtinationis, publiſhed at Paris in 
165 5, that the monk ia queſtioa was juſtly condemned and 
delervedly puniſhed, 

le] The parents of Gopzscnarcvs conſecrated him to 
God, by devoting him from his infancy, as was the cuſtom 
of the times, to the monaſtic life in the monaſtery of Fulda. 
The young monk, however, being arrived at a certain age, 


ſeemed much diſpoſed to abandon his retreat, to ſhake of 


his religious fetters, and return again into ſociety; but he 
was prevented from the execution of this purpoſe by RaBa- 
us Mavkrvus, who kept him, againſt his will, in his mo- 
naſtic bonds. Hence a violent conteſt aroſe between theſe 
two eccleſiaſtics, in which Lewis the Mex was obliged to 
interpoſe, and hence the furious diſputes concerning pre- 
deſtination and grace. See Centuris Magdeb. Cent. ix. e. 
10,-<MaBILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. ii. ad A. 829: p-. 523 
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Crap, III. The Doctrine of the Cyurcu. 


them to imagine that there were three Gods. But 
the Benedictine monks refuſed to obey this man- 
date, and BERRTRAM, who was one of the moſt 
eminent of that order, wrote a large book to 
prove the expreſſion trina Deitas, or threefold De- 
ity, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, 
which was eſteemed the only criterion of truth in 
theſe miſerable times. Goptescyarcus, who 
now lay in priſon, heard of this diſpute, entered 
warmly into it, and in a laboured diſſertation ſup- 
ported the cauſe of his Benedictine brethren, on 
which account HincMar accuſed him of tritbeiſin, 
and drew up a treatiſe to prove the charge, and 


_ „ - 


to refute that impious and enormous hereſy. This 
p controverſy, however, was but of a ſhort dura- 
a tion, and the exceptionable paſſage of the hymn 
in queſtion maintained its credit, notwithſtanding 


all the efforts of HINcMAR, and continued, as 
before, to be ſung in the churches [5]. 

XXVI. A vain curioſity, and not any deſign 
of promoting uſeful knowledge and true piety, 
was the main ſource of the greateſt part of the 
controverſies that were carried on 1n this century, 
And it was more efpecially this idle curioſity, cars 
ied to an indecent and moſt extravagant length, 
that gave riſe to the controverſy Concerning the 
manner in which Chriſt was born of the Virgin, 


. which began in Germany, and made its way from 
to thence into France. Certain Germans maintained, 
n that Jesus proceeded from his mother's womb in 
5 a manner quite different from thoſe general and 
05 uniform laws of nature that regulate the birth of 
he the human ſpecies z which opinion was no ſooner 
A- known in France than it was warmly oppoled by 
% lie famous RaTRAux, who wrote a book ex- 
to : 

e li There is an account of this controverſy given by the 
e. mers of the life, actions, and doctrines of GODESCHALCUS. 
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The Internal HisTory of the Cyuncy, 


CENT, preſsly to prove that Cayrisr entered into the 
PART II. World in the very ſame way with other mortal 


The firſt 
controverſy 
between 
the Greeks 
and Latins 


on the 


account o 


Photius, 


and that his Virgin- mother bare him, as other 
women bring forth their offspring. Pascan; 
RADBERT, who was conſtantly employed either in 
inventing or patronizing the moſt extravagant 
fancies, adopted the opinion of the German doc. 


tors, and compoſed an elaborate treatiſe to prove 
that CarisT was born, without his mother 


womb being opened, in the ſame manner as b: 
came into the chamber where his diſciples wer 
aſſembled after his reſurrection, though the door 
was ſhut. He alſo charged thoſe who held the 
opinion of Rar RAM with denying the virginity 
of Mary. This fruitleſs diſpute was ſoon huſhed, 
and gave place to controverſies of ſuperior mo- 
ment [J. | | 
XXVII. Of all the controverſies that divided 
Chriſtians in this century, the moſt intereſting, 
though at the ſame time the moſt lamentable, 
was that which occaſioned the fatal ſchiſm be. 
tween the Greek and Latin churches, A vindic- 
tive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity and conten- 
tion had, for a long time, prevailed between the 
biſhops of Rome and Conftantinople, and had ſome- 
times broke out into acts of violence and rage. 
The ambition and fury of theſe contending pre- 
lates grew ftill more keen and vehement about 
the time of Leo the Iſaurian, when the biſhops of 
Conſtantinople, ſeconded by the power and authv- 
rity of the emperors, withdrew from the jurildic- 
tion of the Roman pontifs many provinces, ove! 
which they had hitnerto exerciſed a ſpiritual do- 
minion [u]. But in this century they aroſe to an 
[e] See Lucas Dacutrivs, his Spicilegium weterum Scrip 
tor. tom 1. p. 3959.—MaBiLLoNn, Pref. ad Sæc. iv. Heu- 
dict. part II. p. 51. | 
[a] See Grannone, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 535+ 640. 
—PEeTR. pt MaRCa, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. . 
Cap. i. Pp. 6,—LEQu1EN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 96+ 
| enormous 
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CHAP, III. The DoBrine of the Churcn. 


learned PHoT1vUs was choſen patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, by the emperor MichAzlL, in the place 
of Ion ATIus, whom that prince drove from his 
ſce and ſent into exile. For this violent proceed- 
ing, though it was juſtified and applauded by a 
council aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the year $61, 
was far from being attended with a general ap- 
probation. IcnaT1us appealed from this council 
to the Roman pontif Nicol As I., who eſpouſed 
his intereſts, and, in a council aſſembled at Rome 
A. D. 862, excommunicated ProTtivs as unlaw- 
fully elected; and his abettors for having been 
concerned in ſuch an unrighteous cauſe. The new 
patriarch, however, was ſo far from being terri- 
fied or dejected by this excommunication, that 
he returned the compliment to the Roman pontif, 
and, in a council afſembled at Conftantinople, in 
the year 866, he declared Nicolas unworth 
both of the place he held in the church, and alſo 
of being admitted to the communion of Chriſti- 
ans, | 


XXVIII. The Roman pontif alleged a ſpecious 


1 pretext for his appearing in this matter with ſuch 
5 violence, and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions 
re. ache church. This pretext was the innocence 
15 of IoxArius, whom, upon an accuſation of trea- 


1 lon, whether true or falſe, the emperor had de- 
graded from his patriarchal dignity. This, how- 
eyer, was but a mere pretext ; ambition and in- 
tereſt were the true, though ſecret ſprings, that 
Urefted the motions of N1coLas, who would have 


do- a | 

4 borne with patience, nay, beheld with indiffe- 
1 ence the unjuſt ſufferings of IexaTivs, could he 
Bene | | 


lu] In the original there ſtands $5 2, but as this is pro- 


idly an error of the preſs, the tranſlator has taken the li- 
"77 to correct it in the text. ö 
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enormous height, and broke forth into a moſt c E N T. 
dreadful flame, in the year 858 [ww], when the p. 
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Cad 


CEN r. but have recovered from the Greeks the province effort 
PART II. Of Hyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, T beſſah; or th 
and Sicih, which the emperor and Phorius had prov! 

removed from the juriſdiction of the Roman pon. 1 

tif. Before he engaged in the cauſe of Iox Gree 

ius, he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy ro Conſtantinople u Prior 

demand the reſtitution of "theſe provinces; but ealy : 

his demand was rejected with contempt. And ambit 

4 hence, under pretence of avenging the injuriz triarc 
| committed againſt IoNATIUs, he indulged with. guiſh 
out reſtraint his own private teſentment, and thu troub 
covered with the maſk of juſtice the fury of dil the ye 
1 appointed ambition and avarice. the p 
1 A fecont XXIX. While things were in this troubled WF Nico 
concerning ſtate, and the flame of controverſy was growing WM his © 

the ſame more violent from day to day, Basiius the Vs terly 

Photius cedonian, who, by the murder of his predeceſſot, went 

cegraded. had paved his way to the imperial throne, calmel Way u 

at once theſe tumults, and reſtored peace to the not © 

church, by recalling I6naTivs from exile to the YN triarc! 

high ſtation from which he had been deoraded, Wi caule, 

and by confining Phorius in a monaſtery. This WA cure 

imperial act of authority was ſolemnly approved e 2 

and confirmed by a council aſſembled at Con- kat 

tinopie in the year 869, in which the legates of he Vain! 

Roman pontif AbRIAN II. had great influence, WW "ces. 

and were treated with the higheſt marks of d-. "per 

ſtinction [x]. The Latins acknowledge this a- be R 

ſembly as the viiith ecumenical council, and in t 'alted 

the religious conteſts between them and thei ne 

Greeks were concluded, or at leaſt huſhcd and mittec 

ſuſpended. But the controverſy concerning tit they 

authority of the Roman pontifs, the limits ot ther ed 

ghoſtly empire, and particularly their juriſdiction lacy v 

in Bulgaria, ſtill ſubſiſted; nor could all tit 

[x] The writers, on both fides of this controverſy, de 11! 

enumerated by Fapricivs, in his Bjbl. Græca, vol. M. oy of 

c. XXXV1U. p. 372. ere un 

N effort ge 


Vor. 


Caad. HII. © The DoBrine of the Cavncn. 


efforts of papal ambition engage either I6xaT1vs © ENT. 
or the emperor to give up Bulgaria, or any other p; 4 1 


province, to the ſee of Rome. 

XXX. The conteſt that had ariſen between the 
Greeks and Latins concerning the elevation of 
Pnorius, was of ſuch a nature as to admit of an 
ealy and effectual remedy. But the haughty and 
ambitious ſpirit of this learned and ingenious pa- 
triarch fed the flame of diſcord inſtead of extin- 
oviſhing it, and unhappily perpetuated the 
troubles and diviſions of the Chriſtian church. In 
the year 866, he added to the ſee of Conſtantinople 
the province of Bulgaria, with which the pontif 
Nico. as had formed the deſign of augmenting 
his own ſpiritual dominions, and was moſt bit- 
terly provoked at miſſing his aim. Pgorius 
went yet farther ; and entered into meaſures every 
way unworthy of his character and ſtation; for he 
not only ſent a circular letter to the oriental pa- 
tiarchs to engage them to eſpouſe his private 


cauſe, as the public and momentous cauſe of the 


church, but drew up a molt violent charge of he- 
rely againſt the Roman biſhops, who had been 
ſent among the new-converted Bulgarians, and 
wainſt the church of Rome in general. The ar- 
icles of corrupt doctrine, or hereſy, which this 
mperious and exaſperated prelate brought againſt 
tie Romans, were as follow: Firſt, That they 
aſted on the Sabbath, or ſeventh day of the week. 


vcondly, That in the firſt week of Lent they per- 


mitted the uſe of milk and cheeſe. Thirdly, That 
they prohibited their prieſts to marry, and ſepa- 
ated from their wives ſuch as were married, when 
lity went into orders [y]. Fourthly, That they 

0 50 1 maintained 


[z] Paorius attributes to this forced and unnatural celi- 
lucy of tne clergy that multitude of children whoſe fathers 
were unknown. Remarkable to this purpoſe is the following 
pilige from a book of ALVARUSs DeLaclus, biſhop of 

Vor, II. A a Sylva 
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354 The Internal Hisrozy of the Cuuncn. 


CEN T. maintained that the biſhops alone were authoriſe 
PART 1. to anoint with the holy chriſm baptized perſong, 
- and that they, of conſequence, who had been 
anointed by preſbyters, were obliged to receive 
that unction a ſecond time from the hand of x 
biſhop. Laſtly, That they had adulterated the 
ſymbol or creed of Conſtantinople, by adding to it 
the words fi/ioque, 1. e. and from the ſon, and were 
therefore of opinion that the Holy Seirir did 
not proceed from the Father only, but alſo from 
the ſon [z]. NicorLas I., finding the Roman 
church thus attacked, ſent the articles of this ac- 
cuſation to Hincmar and the other Gallican 
biſhops in the year 867, deſiring them to aſſemble 
their reſpective ſuffragans in order to examine and 
anſwer the reproach of Pnor ius. Purſuant to 
this exhortation of the pontif, Obo, Arne as, and 
Apo, biſhops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, as 
alſo the celebrated RaTRamn, ſtept forth gallantly 

into the field of controverſy againſt the Greeks, 
anſwered one by one the accuſations of Pnorius, 
and employed the whole force of their erudition 
and zeal in maintaining the cauſe of the Latin 
churches [La]. 


Sylva in Portugal, De Plan&u Ecclefie ; It were to be wiſhed, 
ſays he, that the clergy had never wowed chaſtity, eſpecially 
the clergy-of Spain, where the ſons of the laity are not nuch 
| more numerous than the ſons of the clergy. | 

7 [z] See the letter of Puorius in the collection publiſhed 
by biſhop Mox rTAGuE, N. II. p. 47. Other writers mention 
ten heads of accuſation brought againſt Pnor ius, but ſuc 
do not diſtinguiſh between the firſt and ſecond controverly 
that aroſe between the Greeks and Latins, and they add to 
the articles, with which this patriarch was charged, thoſethat 
were drawn up in the time of Micyaer CERULARIUs. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the epiſtle of PHoTivs, which relates on- 
to the firſt controverſy, and is the only criterion by which 
we ought to judge of it, there are no more heads of accuſa- 

tion than the five which we have enumerated in the text. 
[a] MaBiLLon, Pref. ad Sec, iv. Bened. part II. p. 55. 


XXXI. [2] 


CAP. III. The Dofrime of the Cauncy: 


355 


XXXI. Upon the death of I6naTrvs, which c + N T. 
happened in the year 878, the emperor took p A IL. 


ProTIvs into favour, and placed him again at 
| the head of the Greek church in the patriarchal 5. 


dignity from whence he had fallen. This reſto- 
ration of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by 
the Roman pontif Joan VIII., upon condition, 
however, that Pnorius would permit the Bulga- 
rians to come under the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Rome. The latter promiſed to ſatisfy in this the 
demands of the pontif, to which the emperor alſo 
ſeemed to conſent [4]; and hence it was that 
Joan VIII. ſent legates to the council which was 
held at Conſtantinopie A. D. 879, by whom he de- 
clared his approbation of the acts of that aſſembly, 
and acknowledged ProTivs as his brother in 
Cuxisr. The promiſes, however, of the empe- 
tor and the patriarch were far from being accom- 
pliſhed ; for after this council the former, moſt 
probably by the advice, or at leaſt with the con- 
tent of the latter, refuſed to transfer the province 
of Bulgaria to the Roman pontif ; and it muſt be 
confeſſed that this refuſal was founded upon moſt 
weighty and important reaſons, The pontif, 
notwithſtanding, was highly irritated at this diſ- 
appointment, and ſent Mazxinus to Conſtantinople 
in the character of legate, to declare that he had 
changed his mind concerning Pnor rus, and that 
he entirely approved of the ſentence of excom- 
munication that. had been formerly given againſt 
him, The legate, upon delivering this diſa- 
greeable meſſage, was caſt into priſon by the em- 
peror, but was afterwards ſet free; and bein 
raiſed to the Pontificate upon the death of Joan 
VIII., recalled the remembrance of this injurious 
treatment, and levelled a new ſentence of con- 
demnation againſt Pho Ius. 


I] Mien. Le Quien, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 103. 
A a 2 XXXII. 
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C ENT. XXXII. This ſentence was treated with con- 
pars l. tempt by the haughty patriarch ; but about ſix 
- years after this period, he experienced anew the 
fragility of ſublunary grandeur and elevation, by 
a fall which concluded his proſperous days. For 
in the year 886, Leto, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Bas1L1ivs, depoſed him 
from the patriarchal ſee, and confined him in an 
Armenian monaſtery, where he died in the year 
891. The death of ProTivs, who was the only 
author of the ſchiſms that divided the Greeks and 
Latins, might have been an occaſion of removing 
theſe unhappy conteſts, and of reſtoring peace 
and concord in the church, if the Roman pontit; 
had not been regardleſs of the demands of equity, 
as well as of the duty of Chriſtian moderation, 
But theſe imperious lords of the church indulged 
their vindictive zeal beyond all meaſure, and 
would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the ce. 
gradation of all the prieſts and biſhops, who had 
been ordained by PRHorIus. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were ſhocked at the arrogance of 
theſe unjult pretenſions, and would not ſubmit to 
them on any conditions. Hence a ſpirit of te. 
ſentment and irritation renewed the ſpirit of dil- 
pute, which had been happily declining ; reli- 
gious, as well as civil conteſts were again ſet on 
foot; new controverſies were added to the old, 
until the fatal ſchiſm took place, which produced 
a laſling and total ſeparation between the Grcek 
and Latin church, 


Cu 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


I, M\HAT religious rites and ceremonies were 

multiplied from day to day, appears evi- 
dently from the labours of thoſe writers who be- 
gan in this century to explain to the ignorant 
multitude their origin, their nature, and the pur- 
poſes they ſerved; for the multiplicity alone of 
theſe religious rites could render the explication 
of them neceſſary. JonAN NES Scorus, ANGE- 
Love, REMI, or REM1G1vs, biſhop of Auxerre, 
and WALAFR1DUS STRABO, were the principal 
authors who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this ſpe- 
cies of ſacred literatrue, to whom we may add 
AMALARIUS, many of whoſe explanations were, 
however, refuted by Acoparpd and Frokus, 


Ne Their works are generally entitled De Officiis Di- 
of vinis, for in the ſtyle of this age religious ceremo- 
t0 nies were called by that name. The labours of 
e. theſe pious and learned men in illuſtrating the 
il ritual were undoubtedly undertaken with good 
li intentions; but their utility may be well called 
on into queſtion ; and it would be bold to affirm that 
jd, they were not as prejudicial to the church in ſome 
ed teſpects, as they might be advantageous to it in 
ek others. Their books afforded, indeed, a certain 


fort of ſpiritual nouriſhment to the minds of 
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chriſtians in their attendance upon public worſhip ; - 


but this nouriſhment was both coarſe and un- 


wholeſome. The reaſons alleged for the ceremo- 


nies in vogue at this time 1n the church, and the 


Purpoſes they were ſuppoſed to anſwer, were, for 


the moſt part, nor only far-ferched, childiſh, and 
ndiculous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt marks of 
forgery and fiction. It is allo farther obſervable, 

. that 
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that theſe illuſtrations not only encouraged, but 
augmented prodigiouſly, and that to the detri- 
ment of real piety, the veneration and zeal of the 
multitude for external rites and ceremonies. For 
who would dare to refuſe their admiration and 
reverence to inſtitutions, which they were taught 
to conſider as full of the moſt myſterious wiſdom, 
and founded upon the moſt pious and affeCting 
reaſons ? | 

II. It would be endleſs to enter into an exat 
enumeration of the various rites and ceremonies, 
which were now 1ntroduced, for the firſt time, 
and of which ſome were adopted by the whole body 
of Chriſtians, and others only by certain churches, 


We ſhall therefore diſmiſs this matter with the 


general account which follows, and point out in 
the notes the ſources from whence the curious 
reader may derive a more particular knowledge ot 
the abſurdities of this ſuperſtitious age. The 
carcaſes of the ſaints tranſported from foreign 
countries, or diſcovered at home by the induliry 
and diligence of pious or deſigning prieſts, not 
only obliged the rulers of the church to augment 
the number of feſtivals or holidays already eſta- 
bliſhed, but alſo to diverſify the ceremonies in 
ſuch a manner, that each ſaint might have his 
peculiar worſhip, And as the authority and cre- 
dit of the clergy depended much upon the high 
notion which was generally entertained of th 
virtue and merit of the ſaints they had canonized, 
and preſented to the multitude as objects of reli 
gious veneration, it was neceſſary to amuſe and 
ſurpriſe the people by a variety of pompous and 
ſtriking ceremonies, by images and ſuch like in- 
yentions, in order to keep up and nouriſh their 
ſtupid admiration for the ſaintly tribe. Hence 
the ſplendor and magnificence that were 1aviſhed 
upon the churches in this century, and the prodi- 
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which they were adorned; hence the ſtately altars, c ENT. 
which were enriched with the nobleſt inventions 
of painting and ſculpture, and illuminated with 
innumerable tapers at noon- day; hence the mul- 
titude of proceſſions, the gorgeous and ſplendid 
garments of the prieſts, and the maſſes that were 
celebrated in honour of the ſaints [c]. Among 
other novelties, the feaſt of All Saints was added, 
in this century, by GrEeGory IV., to the Latin 
calendar [d]; and the feſtival of St. Micr, 
which had been long kept with the greateſt marks 
of devotion and reſpect by the Orientals and Ita- 
lans, began now to be obſerved more zealouſly 
and univerſally among the Latin Chriſtians [e]. 


III. Nor was it only in the folemn acts of reli- 


gious worſhip that ſuperſtition reigned with an 


unlimited ſway; its influence extended even to 


the affairs of private life, and was obſervable in 
the civil tranſactions of men, particularly among 


the Latin Chriſtians, who retained with more ob- 
ſtinacy than the Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, 
which derived their origin from the ſacred rites 
of paganiſm. The barbarous nations, which 
were converted to Chriſtianity, could not ſupport 
the thoughts of abandoning altogether the laws 
and manners of their anceltors, however incon- 
litent they might be with the indiſpenſable de- 
mands of the goſpel ; nay, they perſuaded, on the 
contrary, the Chriſtians among whom they lived 
to imitate their extravagant ſuperſtition in this 
reſpect, And this was the true and original 
lource of thoſe barbarous inſtitutions that pre- 


le] See Jo. FecuT11 Liber Singularis de Miſfſis in honorem 
dandorum. | | 
[4] See MaBILLox, De re Diplomatica, p. 537. 
le] The holidays, or feſtivals of the ſaints were as yet but 
e in number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of 
FLoxvs, publiſhed by Max rEN E in the fifth volume of his 
Theſaurus Anecdotor. p. 595. | 


Aa 4 vailed 
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CENT. vailed among the Latins, during this and the fol. 
Par II. lowing century, ſuch as the various methods by 
m— Which it was uſual for perſons acculed to prove 


their innocence in doubtful caſes, either by the 
trial of cold water [F, by ſingle combat [g J, by 


the 


[/] All theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the 
divine providence to declare itſelf miraculouſly in favour of 
the truth. In the trial of coli avater, the perſon accuſed hadthe 
right foot and the left hand bound together, and was, in this 
poſture, thrown naked into the water. If he ſunk, he waz 
acquitted ; but if he floated upon the ſurface, this was con- 
ſidered as an evidence of guilt. The moſt reſpectable author, 
ancient and modern, attribute the invention of this ſuperſti- 
tious trial to pope EuoꝝENius Il. and it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing 
that Mr. Bow x has taken no notice of it in his hiſtory of that 
pontif. BaLuz1vs has inſerted, in the ſecond volume of his 
Capitularia, the ſolemn forms of prayer and proteſtation, that 
EuGENn1vus had cauſed to be drawn up as an introduction to 
this ſuperſtitious practice, and FLEURY and SPANHETM look 
upon that pontif as its firſt inventor. On the other hand, fe- 
ther LeBrvun, a prieſt of the oratory, maintains (in his Hi/- 
toire Critique des Pratiques Superſtitieuſes, tom. ii. p. 140, &c. 
edit. d Amfierdam ), that this cuſtom was much more ancient 
than EuGenivs, and his rezſons are not unworthy of atten- 
tion. Be that as it may, this cuſtom was condemned and ab- 
rogated at the requeſt, or rather, by the authority of Lew1s 
the Metz x about the year 829. It was however revived after- 
wards, and was practiſed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, as we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this hiſtory. For 
an account of the trial of cold water, Dr. Mos EIN refers 
us, in a note, to Maritton's Anualecta Veleris i, tom. 1. 
p. 47. and Rork's De miſſis dominicis, p. 152. 

The trial by duel, or ſingle combat, was introduced towards 
the concluſion of the fifth century by Gon DEBAub, king of 
the Burgundians, after that the abuſe of oaths had occation- 
ed the molt horrible perjuries, and opened a door to all torts 
of injuſtice. The duel was then added to the oath by Gox- 


DEBAUD; the ſucceſsful combatant was ſuppoſed to be in 
the right, and this barbarous teſt of truth and juſtice was, 
in ſpite of humanity and common ſenſe, adopted by the 


Lombards, French, and Germans, and derived from them t0 


other nations, It was prohibited firſt in the year 855, u 
the third council of Valence in Dauphiny. 
The fire ordeal was practiſed in various ways. The accuſed 


either heid a burning ball of iron in his hand, or was oblige 


to walk bare · foot upon heated plow-ſhares, whoſe number d. 
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the fire ordeal [+], and by the croſs [i]. It is no cx ww, 
longer a queſtion in our days, from whence theſe pF I. 


methods of deciding dubious cafes. and accuſations 


- 


increaſed in proportion to the number or enormity of the 
crimes imputed to him ; and ſometimes a glove of red-hot 
iron was uſed on this occaſion, as we ſee in the tenth book 
of the hiſtory of Denmark, by Saxon the Grammarian, If 
in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained unhurt, and 


| diſcovered no ſigns of pain, he was diſcharged as innocent; 


otherwiſe he was puniſhed as guilty. The firſt account we 
have of Chriſtians appealing to this kind of trial as a proof 
of their innocence, is that of Sur lieus, biſhop of Autun, 
who lived in the fourth century. This prelate, as the ſtory 
oes, before his promotion to the epiſcopal order, had mar- 
ried a wife who loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to 
quit him after his advancement, continued to ſleep in the 
ſame chamber with her ſpouſe. The ſanctity of StuPL1c1vs 
ſuffered, at leaſt in the voice of fame, by the conſtancy 
of his wife's affection, and it was rumoured about, that the 
hol; man, though a biſhop, perſiſted in oppoſition to the 
eccleſiaſtical canons to taſte the ſweets of matrimony. Upon 
which the dame, in preſeace of a great concourſe of people, 
took up a_ conſiderable quantity of burning coals, which ſhe 
held in her cloaths, and applied to her breaſt, without the 
lealt hurt to her perſqn or damage to her garments, as the 
legend ſays, and her example being followed by her huſband 
wich like ſacceſs, the filly multitude admired the miracle, and 
proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. Bricivs, or 
St. Bien (whom Mr. ColLIER, in his Ecelefraftical Hi/- 
tory of England, vol. 1. p. 231, repreſents by miſtake as the firſt 
cliriltian who endeavoured to clear himſelf in this way) played 
atrick of much the ſame nature in the fifth century. 
The trial by the cro/s was made by obliging the contend- 
ing parties to ſtretch out their arms, and he that continued 
be longelt in this poſture gained his cauſe. 

Le] Jo. Loccexii Antiquit, Sueo-Gethice, lib. ii. cap. 
mW, viü. p. 144. This barbarous method of deciding con- 
troveriies by duel was practiſed even by the clergy. See'JusT. 
Hex. Boxer 1 Jus Eecliſ Proteſtantium, tom. v. p. 88. 

[5] Pera. LauBectus, Nerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 
39.—DssRRII Sylloge EZiftol. Hibernic. p. 81. — Jou xsox, 
Leges Eccleſ. Britauniæ.— Mic De La Roc, Me- 
mores Litter, de la Grande Bretagne, tom. viii. p. 391. 

[i] See AconBarbus, Contra Fudicium Dei, tom. i. opp. 
et Contra legem Gundobadi, cap. ix. p. 114. HIER. 

Icxontus, Ad formulas Marcuiphi, cap, xii. BALuzius, 
ad Agobardum, P. 104. 155 
+ | derived 
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derived their origin ; all agree that they were 
mere deluſions, drawn from the barbarous rites 
of paganiſm [], and not only oppoſite to the 
precepts of the goſpel, bur abſolutely deſtructive 
of the ſpirit of true religion. The pontifs, how. 
ever, and the inferior clergy encouraged theſe 
odious ſuperſtitions, and went ſo far as to accom. 
pany the practice of them with the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper and other rites, in order to give 
them a chriſtian aſpect, and to recommend them 
to the veneration and confidence of the multitude, 


unn. 


. . 


Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troublid 
the church during this century. | 


J. HE ſects, that had ſprung up in the 

earlier ages of the church, ſubſiſted ill, 
without almoſt any change in their ſituations or 
circumſtances that is worthy of mention. Such 
of them as were conſiderably numerous, fixed 
their ſettlements beyond the limits both of the 
Greek and Latin empires, and thus out of the 
reach of their enemies. The Neſtorians more 
eſpecially, and the Monophylites, ſecure under 
the protection of the Arabians, were extremely 


induſtrious in maintaining their credit, and allo } 


[4] STRABO tells us in the fifth book of his Geography, that 
while the ſacred rites of the goddeſs Feronia were celebrated in 
a grove not far from mount Soracte, ſeveral perſons, tran- 
ſported with the imaginary preſence of this pretended divi- 
nity, fell intofits of enthuſiaſm, and walked bare-footed over 
heaps of burning coals without receiving the leaſt damage. 
The hiſtorian adds, that a ſpectacle ſo extraordinary drew 2 

rodigious concourſe of people to this annual ſolemnity. 
* relates ſomething of the ſame nature concerning the 

Hirpii. See his Nat. Hiſt. book vii. ch. ii. ; 
— : | diſcovered 
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diſcovered a warm and active zeal in the propa- c ENT. 

ration of Chriſtianity among thoſe who were yet p , n. 

vnacquainted with that divine religion. Some 

earned men are of opinion, that it was only in 

this century that the Abyſſinians or Ethiopians 

embraced the ſentiments of the Monophyſites, in 

conſequence of the exhortations addreſſed to them 

by the doctots of that ſect who reſided in Egypt: 

But this is undoubtedly a wrong account of the 

matter; for it is certain, that the Abyſſinians, 

who were accuſtomed to receive their ſpiritual 

guide from the biſhop of Alexandria, commenced 

Monophyſites in the ſeventh century, if not 

ſooner, For in that period the Arabians made 

themſelves maſters of Egypt, oppreſſed the Greeks, 

and granted to the Monophyſites ſuch a powerful 

protection, as enabled them to reduce under their 

juriſdiction almoſt all the churches that had been 

eſtabliſhed in Egyp: [I]. | 
Il, The Greeks, during the greateſt part of this The Pauli- 

century, were engaged in a moſt bitter contro- 

very, or, to ſpeak more properly, in a bloody 

and barbarous war with the Paulicians, a ſect that 

may be conſidered as a branch of the Manichæ- 

ans, and which reſided principally in Armenia. 

This pernicious ſect is ſaid to have been formed in 

Armenia by two brothers Paul and Joan, ſons 

of CALLINiCEs, and inhabitants of Samoſatena, 

from the former of whom it derives its name; 

tough others are of opinion, that the Paulicians 

vere ſo called from another PauL, an Armenian 

by birth, who lived under the reign of JusTINIan 

II. In] Be that as it may, a certain zealot called 

CONSTANTINE received, in the ſeventh century, 


[1] Neuveauæx Memoires de la C ompagnie de Jeſus dans le Le- 
vant, tom. iv. p. 283, 284.— LE GRAND, Diſſert. iv. 
Loo, Voyage Hiftorique de! Abyſſinie, tom. ii. p. 18. 

In] Por ius, lib. i. Contra Manicheos, Pi 74. in B. 
Wor ll. Anecdotis Græcis, tom. i. 
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violence of its adverſaries, and was ready to expire 
under rhe ſeverity of the imperial edicts, and of 
thole penal laws which were executed againſt it 
adherents with the utmoſt rigour. Cons axs, 
JusTin1an II., and Leo the Iſaurian, exerted 
their zeal againſt the Paulicians with a peculiz 
degree of bitterneſs and fury, and left no method 
of oppreſſion unemployed, no means of ' accom: 
phiſhing their ruin that were not put in execution; 
but their efforts were ineffectual, nor could all 
their power, nor all their barbarity, exhauſt the 
Patience, or conquer the obſtinacy of that inflex 


ible people, who, with a fortitude worthy of a 7 
better cauſe, made light of the calamities to which <p 
their erroneous doctrine expoſed them. The tac conf 
ot things changed, however, to their advantage in s 
towards the commencement of rhis century, and oy 
their affairs carried a more proſperous aſpect under — 
the protection of the emperor NioEPRC RUs, who 4 
favoured them in a particular manner, and re- ole 
ſtored to them their civil privileges, as well 2 * 
their religious liberty [x]. Was 
III. Their tranquillity, however, was but of th 
ſhort duration; it was a tranſient ſcene that ws expr 
ſoon to be ſucceeded by yet more dreadful ſufſe gat 
ings than they had hitherto experienced. Ihe 5 
cruel rage of perſecution, which had for ſome te 
years been ſuſpended, broke forth with redoublcd "M6 
violence under the reigns of Micnatr, CuRroPar gui 
Larks, and Lxo the Armenian, who cauſed the for; 
ſtricteſt ſearch to be made after the Paulicians 1 * 
all the provinces of the Grecian empire, and in- pern 
flicted capital puniſhment upon ſuch of them Phi 
refuſed to return to the boſom of the church. 
5 9 
[=] See GEORG. CEDRENUS, Compend. Hiſtoriar. tom. u. A 


Pp. 480. Edit. Pari/. P-. 379» 
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This rigorous decree turned the affliction of the o x N T, 
Paulicians, who dwelt in Armenia, into ven- pA II. 
geance, and drove them into the moſt deſperate 

meaſures. They maſſacred Tuouas, biſhop of 

New Cæſarea, and allo the magiſtrates and judges 

which the emperors had eſtabliſhed in Armenia; 

and after avenging themſelves thus cruelly, they 

took refuge in the countries that were governed 

by the Saracens, and from thence infeſted the 
neighbouring ſtates of Greece with perpetual in- 

curſions [0]. After theſc reciprocal acts of cruclty 

and vengeance, the Paulictans, as it would ſcem, 

enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, and returned 

to their habitations in the Grecian provinces. 

IV. But the moſt dreadful ſcene of periecution The fate of 
and bloodſhed that was exhibited againſt theſe dans ander 
wretched heretics, aroſe from the furious and in- Theodora. 
conſiderate zeal of the emprels Thzopor a. This 
impetuous woman, who was regent of the empire 
during the minority of her fon, iſſucd out a de- 
cree, which placed the Paulicians in the perplex- 
ing alternative either of abandoning their prin- 
aples, or of periſhing by fire and ſword. The 
decree. was ſevere, but the cruelty with which ir 
vas put in execution by thole who were ſent into 
Armenia for that purpole, was horrible beyond 
expreſſion z for theſe miniiters of wrath, after con- 
fſcating the goods of above an hundred thouſand 
of that miſerable people, put their poſſeſſors to 
death in the molt barbarous manner, and made 
them expire ſlowly in a. variety of the moſt ex- 
quiſite tortures. Such as eſcaped deſtruction fled 
for protection and refuge to the Saracens, who re- 
ceived them with compaſſion and humanity, and 
permitted them to build a city for their reſidence, 

Wach was called Tibrica. Upon this they entered 


le puorivs, lib. i. Contra Manicheos, p. 125. PETRL 
ier Hiſtoria Manicheorum, p. 71. 


into 
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CENT, into a league with the Saracens, and, chuſing for 
Parr II. their chief an officer of the greateſt reſolution and 
valour, whoſe name was CarBEas, they declared 
againſt the Greeks a war which was carried 
with the utmoſt vehemence and fury. Thi 
bloody war continued during this whole century; 
the victory ſeemed often doubtful, but the Qlaugh. 
ter was terrible, and the numbers that periſhed on 
both ſides prodigious, Many of the Grecin 
provinces felt, in a more particular manner, the 
dire effects of this cruel conteſt, and exhibited 
the moſt moving ſcenes of deſolation and mi. 
ſery [p]. During theſe commotions, ſome Pau- 
licians, towards the concluſion. of this centur, 
ſpread abroad among the Bulgarians their peſt. 
lential doctrines, which were received with doci- 
lity, and took root ſpeedily, as might naturally 
be expected, among a barbarous people that were 


Dl Geors. CEDRENVUs, Compend. Hiſt. p. 5 4.1. Ed. Pari. 

p. 425. Ed. Venet. p. 547, et 429, &c. ZOnaRas, Arnd. 
lib. xvi. tom. ii. p. 122. Ed. Yenet., The principal authors 
who have given accounts of the Paulicians are Pnor ius, lib. 
i. Contra Manicheos, and PETRus Sicurus, whoſe hiſtory df 
the Manichzans was publiſhed in Greek and Latin at /rgold- 
Hadt, in 1604, by MarrR. Raptrvs. By the account df 
PRrRus S1CULUS that is given by himſelf, we learn that in 
the year 870, under the reign of Bas1Livus the Macedonian, 
he was ſent ambaſſador to the Paulicians at Tibrica, to treat 
with them concerning the exchange of priſoners, and lived 
among them during the ſpace of nine months; this is ſuficient 
to give us a high idea of the power and proſperity of the Pau- 
lictans at that time. It is from this eminent writer that Ci. 
DRENUS ſeems to have taken what he has advanced in hi 
Cempend. Hiſter. p. 431. What we learn concerning the Pau- 
licians from more modern writers, ſuch as BAL E, in his Hie. 
tionary, and B. Jo. CuRIST. WoLF1vs, in his Manichæiſnu 
ante Manicheos, p. 247, ſeems to be derived from Boss usr“ 
Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteftantes, tom. 11. p. 12). 
But this authority is highly exceptionable ; for Boss ue r him- 
ſelf did not conſult the true ſources of knowledge upon this 
point; and, what is ſtil] worſe, the ſpirit of party ſeem>mi- 
nifeſtly to have led him into ve/untary errors. * 
U 


Cuarp, Ve Diviſions and Herejies, 
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b but lately made converts to the Chriſtian e N T. 
id faith lg: 5 8 
4 V. The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of . 
* whom we have been now ſpeaking, as Manichæ- Whether or 
- ans; though, if we may credit the teſtimony of Paulicians 
3 Ppnorius, the Paulicians expreſſed the utmoſt an 
4 abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine [r]. Moſt 


evident it is, that they were not altogether Mani- 
chæans, though they embraced ſome opinions 
that reſembled certain tenets of that abominable 
ſet. They had not, like the Manichzans, an 
eccleſiaſtical government adminiſtered by biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons : they had no ſacred order of 
men diſtinguiſhed by their manner of life, their 
habit, or any other circumſtance from the reſt of 
the aſſembly : nor had councils, ſynods, or ſuch 
like inſtitutions any place in their religious po- 
ity. They had certain doctors whom they called 
dunecdemi, i. e. companions in the journey of life, 
and alſo Notarii. Among theſe there reigned a 
perfect equality, and they had no peculiar rights, 


oc. 
ally 
were 


Pariſ. 
anal. 


thors 


„ Giſtinguiſh them from the people [5]. The only 
"gal lingularity that attended their promotion to the 
at a rank of doctors was, that they changed their lay- 
* names for ſcripture ones, as if there had been 


lomething peculiarly venerable in the names of 


0 treat £ Þ . 
the holy men, whoſe lives and actions are recorded 


| lived 


fmcient 
e Pau- [q] It is not improbable that there are yet in Thrace and 
at Cx- Bulgaria, Paulicians, or Paulians as they are called by ſome. 
in his It appears at leaſt certain, that in the laſt century ſome of that 
e = ſect ſtill ſubſiſted, and dwelt at Nicopolis, as we learn from the 
is Die- 


telimony of Urs. CERRI, in his Erat preſent de ' Egliſe Ro- 


ihn naine, p. 72, who tells us, that PETER DRODATI, archbiſhop 
SUET'S of Sophia, cauſed them to abandon their errors, and return to 
p- 12. the catholic faith ; but whether this latter part of the account 
L uy be true or falſe, is more than we ſhall pretend todetermine. 
on this le] Pnor tus, lib. i. Contra Manichæos, p. 17. 56. 65.— 
mdgnt Pers, S1cuL Us, Hiſt. Manich. p. 43. 


L] Puorivs, I. c. p. 31, 32. PETR, SICUL, p. 44. 


but EDRENUS, I. c. p. 431. 


in 


privileges, nor any external mark of dignity to 
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C ENT. 

IX. 
PART II. 


The opini- 
ons of the 
Paulicians. 


The Internal Hrs rox of ibe Cnurcn, 
in the ſacred writings. They received all tl; 
books of 'the New Teſtatnenr, except the Two 
Epiſtles of St. PzTzr, which they rejected for 
reaſons unknown to us; and their copies of the 
Goſpel were exactly the ſame with thoſe uſed by 
all other Chriſtians, without the leaſt interpolation 
of the ſacred text; in which reſpect alſo they dif. 
fered conſiderably from the Manichzans [!], 
They moreover recommended to the people with. 
out exception, and that with the moſt affecling 
and ardent zeal, the conſtant and aſſiduous per: 
uſal of the holy ſcriptures, and expreſſed the ut- 
molt indignation againſt the Greeks, who allowed 
to the prieſts alone an accels to thele ſacred foun- 
tains of divine knowledge [u]. In explaining, 
however, the doctrines of the goſpel, they often 
departed from the literal ſenſe, and the natural 
ſignification of the words, and interpreted them 
in a forced and allegorical manner, when they 
oppoled their favourite opinions and tenets (]; 
and ſuch more eſpecially were the deluſive and 
erroneous explications, which they gave of what 
is ſaid in the goſpel concerning the inſtitutions ot 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and the divine 
authority of the Old Teſtament, all which they 
obſtinately rejected. Beſides the books of the 
New Teſtament, they treated with a particular 
veneration certain epiſtles of Ser G1vs, the moſt 
eminent and illuſtrious doctor of their ſect. 

VI. None of the Greek writers have given a 
complete view of the Paulician ſyſtem, which 
was undoubtedly compoſed of a great varicty of 


tenets; they content themſelves with mentioning 
fix monſtrous errors, which, in their eſtimation, 


rendered the Paulicians unworthy of enjoying 
either the comforts of this world, or the happ! 


[z] ProrTivs, I. e. p. 11.—-PRETR. Sicut. p. 19. 
[u] Pho tus, I. c. p. 101. —PErxR. Neur. P+ 57. 
[w] PuoTLUs, I. c. p. 12. 5 
ne 


mate. 
ſpirit 
trine 
molt 

the a1 
diver 
ave t 
Could 


V 


CnAP. V. Divifions and Herefies. 


neſs of the next. Theſe errors are as follows: c EN T. 
. „ They deny that this inferior and viſible p Er U. 
« world is the production of the Supreme Being. 


« and they diſtinguiſh the creator of this world 
« and of human bodies from the moſt high God, 
« who dwells in the heavens.” It was principally 
on account of this. odious doctrine, which was, 
however, adopted by all the Gnoſtic ſets, that 
the Paulicians were looked upon as Manichæans 
by the Greeks, But what their ſentiments were 
concerning the Creator of this world, and whe- 
ther or not they conſidered him as a Being diſtinct 
from the evil principle, are matters that no wri- 
ter has hitherto explained in a ſatisfactory manner, 
We learn only from Pgorius, that, according to 
the Paulician doctrine, the evi! principle was en- 
gendered by darkneſs and fire: from whence it 
plainly follows that he was neither ſelf- originated, 
nor eternal [x]. 2. They treated contemptu- 
* ouſly the Virgin Mazxy ;” that is to ſay, ac- 
cording to the manner of ſpeaking uſual among 


the Greeks, they refuſed to adore and worſhip 


ber. They maintained, indeed, that CHRIST 
vas the ſon of Mary, and was born of her (al- 
though they maintained, as appears from the ex- 


„ LJ Pnorius, lib. ii. Contra Manicheos, p. 147. It is evis 
dent, beyond all contradiction, that the Paulicians, in imita- 
tion of the Oriental philoſophers, from whom the Gnoſtics and 
Manichzans derived their origin, conſidered eternal matter ay 
the ſeat and ſource of all evil; but they believed at the ſame 
ume, like many of the Gaoſtics, that this matter, endued 
from all eternity with life and motion, had produced an active 
principle, which was the fountain of vice, miſery, and diſor- 
der. This principle, according to them, is the author of all 
material ſubſtances ; while God is the creator and father of 
pirits. Theſe tenets reſemble, no doubt, the Manichzan doc- 
ine; yet they differ from it in ſeveral points. It appears 
molt probable, that the Paulicians were a branch of ſome of 
the ancient Gnoſtic ſeQs, which were extremely numerous and 
diverſified, and which, though perſecuted and oppreſſed from 
ie to age in the. moſt rigorous manner by many emperors, 
could never be entirely pn” nor totally extirpated. 
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CENT. preſs teſtimony of their adverſaries, that the i. 
Pazr II. vine Saviour brought with him from heaven his 


—— — 
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human nature, and that Mak v, after the birth of 
CurIsT, had other children by JosepHn) ; they 
only fell into the ſentiments of the Valentinians, 
and held that CazisT paſſed through the womb 
of the Virgin, as the pure ſtream ot limpid water 
paſſes through a conduit, and that Maxx did not 
preſerve her virginity to the end of her days; all 
which aſſertions the Grecks rejected with the ut- 
moſt antigathy and abhorrence. 3. They re, 
c fuſed to celebrate the holy inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper” for as they looked upon many 
precepts and injunctions of the goſpel to be of a 
merely figurative and parabolical nature, fo they 
underſtood by the bread and wine, which Curr 
is ſaid to have adminiſtered to his diſciples at his 
laſt ſupper, the divine diſcourſes and exhortations 
of the Saviour, which are a ſpiritual food and 
nouriſhment to the ſoul, and fill it with repoſe, 
ſatisfaction, and delight Cy]. 4. They loaded 
« the croſs of ChRISsT with contempt and re- 
„ proach;” by which we are only to underſtand, 
that they refuſed to follow the abſurd and ſuper- 
ſtitious practice of the Greeks, who paid to the 
are wood of the croſs a certain fort of re- 

igious homage. As the Paulicians believed that | 
CnrisT was cloathed with an etherial, impaſſible, 
and celeſtial body, they could by no means grant 
that he was really nailed to the croſs, or that he 
expired, in effect, upon that ignominious tree: 
and hence naturally aroſe that treatment of the 


[.y] The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any 
error concerning baptiſm; it is however certain, that the 
accounts of that ſacred inſtitution, which are given in {crp- 
ture, were allegorically explained by this extravagant ſet; 1 
and Pforlus, in his Firſt Book againſt the Mauichæ ani, 
p. 29. <xpreſs)y aſſerts, that the Paulicians treated baptiſm 
as 2 mere a..egorical ceremony, and by the baptiſmal watet 
underitood the gel. A 
cros 


Cnay,V. Diviſons aud Hereſſes. 


croſs of which the Greeks accuſed them. 5. They EN r. 
« rejected, after the example of the greateſt part p. 1. 


« of the Gnoſtics, the books of the Old Teſta- 
« ment, and looked upon the writers of that ſa- 
« cred hiſtory as inſpired by the creator of this 
« world, and not by the ſupreme God. 6. They 
« excluded preſbyters and-elders from all part in 
« the adminiſtration of the church,” By this, 
however, no more can be meant, than that they 
refuſed to call their doctors by the name of Preſ- 
Hiers, a name which had its origin among the 
Jews, and was peculiar to that odious people who 
perſecuted Jesvs CnrisT, and attempted, as the 
Paulicians ſpeak, to put him to death [Z]. | 


{z] Theſe ſix famous errors of the Paulicians I have 
taken from the Manichzan hiſtory of Paus SicuLys, 
with whom PyoT1us and CeprEnvs agree, although their 
accounts of theſe opinions be leſs perſpicuous and diſtin, 
The explanatory remarks that I have added, are the reſult 


of my own reflexions upon the Pauliciad ſyſtem, and che 
dofrige of the Greeks, 
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TENTH CENTURY, 


FAX 


/ 


The External HisTogy of the Cavurcs. 


* . * * * —_— 


CHAPTER I. 


C oncerning the proſperous events which happened t 
2M the Church during this century. 


S T deplorable ſtate of chriſtianity in this 
ParT I, century, ariſing partly from that aſtoniſh- 
The propa- ing ignorance that gave a looſe rein both to ſu- 
gation of perſtition and immorality, and partly from an 
tian reli- Unhappy concurrence of cauſes of another kind, 
3 is unanimouſly lamented by the various writers, 
who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory of thele 
miſerable times. Yet amidſt all this darknels | 
ſome gleams of light were perceived from time 
to time, and ſeveral occurrences happened, which 
deſerve a place in the proſperous annals of the 
church. The Neſtorians in Chaldæa extended theit 
ſpiritual conqueſts beyond mount Inaus, and in- 
troduced the Chriſtian religion into Tartary, pro- 
perly ſo called, whoſe inhabitants had hitherto 
lived in their natural ſtate of ignorance and fero- 
city, uncivilized and ſavage. The ſame ſucceß- 
ful miſſionaries ſpread, by degrees, the knowledge 
of the goſpel among that moſt powerful nation 
of the Turks, or Tartars, which went by the! 

| name 


Crap. I Proſperous Events. 


induſtry of this ſect, and their zeal for the pro- 
pagation of the Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no doubt, 
the higheſt encomiums; ir muſt, however, be 
| acknowledged, that the doctrine - and worſhip, 
which they introduced among theſe Barbarians, 
were far from being, in all reſpects, conformable 
to the precepts of the goſpel, or to the true ſpirit 
and genius of the Chriſtian religion. 


ſumed, if we may give credit to the vulgar 
tradition, the name of Jon after his baptiſm, to 
which he added the ſurname of Preſbyter, from 
a principle of modeſty. Hence it was, as ſome 
learned men imagine, that the ſucceſſors of this 
monarch retained theſe names until the time of 


his Gexncis KAx, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth 
ſh. century, and were each of them called PaESTER 
a. Joan [5]. But all this has a very fabulous air; 
* at leaſt it is advanced without any ſolid proof; 
ind nay, it appears evident, on the contrary, that the 
ers, famous PRESTER Johx, who made ſo much noiſe 
heſe in the world, did not begin to reign in that part 
nes of Aa before the concluſion of the eleventh cen- 
ine WY ury. It is, however, certain beyond all contra- 
hich diction, that the monarchs of the nation called 
- the WY Verit, which makes a large part of the empire 
theit of the Mogul, and is by ſome denominated a 
q in province of the Turks, and by others a tribe of 
pro- the Tartars, embraced Chriſtianity in this centu- 
hero n; and that a conſiderable part of Tartary, or 
fero- WM #fatic Scytbia, lived under the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
ccels- 


ledge | 2 [a] Jos. SM. AssE MAN NI Bibliotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. 
ation . part II. p. 482.—HERREBLOr, Bibliotheque Oriental, p. 25 6. 
y the [5] See AssEMANM RN 1 Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic. tom. iii. 
name bt II. p. 282. 
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name of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on CEN r. 
the northern part of China [a]. The laborious PANT I. 


II. The prince of that country, whom the preſtes 
Neſtorians converted to the Chriſtian faith, aſ- Joa. 
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CEN r. of biſhops who were ſent, among them by the 
Pax I. Neſtorian pontif [e]. 


Rollo firſt 
duke of 
Normandy 
converted, 


III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern world, 
we ſhall find the goſpel making its way with more 
or leſs rapidity through the moſt rude and unci. 
vilized nations. The famous arch-pirate Rorto, 
fon of a Norwegian count, being baniſhed from 
his native land [d], had, in the preceding cen- 
tury, put himſelf at the head of a reſolute band 
of Normans, and ſeized upon one of the maritime 
provinces of France, from whence he infeſted the 
whole country round about with perpetual in- 
curſions and depredations. In the year 912, this 
valiant chief embraced, with his whole army, the 
Chriſtian faith, and that upon the following occa- 
ſion: ChARLESs the Simple, who wanted both 


_ reſolution and power to drive this warlike and 


intrepid invader out of his dominions, was obliged 
to have recourſe to the method of negociation, 
He accordingly offered to make over to RoLLo 
a conſiderable part of his territories, upon condi- 
tion that the latter would conſent ro a peace, 
eſpouſe his daughter GIisETA (e], and embrace 
Chriſtianity. Theſe terms were accepted by Rol- 
Lo without the leaſt heſitation; and his army, 


[e] The late learned Mr. B. Tarormirtus SIGEFRED 
BarER, in his Preface to the Muſeum Sinicum, p. 145, la- 
formed us of his deſign to give the world an accurate ac. 
count of the Neſtorian churches eſtabliſhed in Tartary and 
China, drawn from ſome curious ancient records and monu— 
ments, that have not been as yet made public. His work 


was to have been entitled Hiſtoria Eccleffarum Sinicarum, “ 
Seprentrionalis Alæ; but death prevented the execution of 
this interetting plan, and alſo of ſeveral others, which this 


great man had formed, and which would have vndovdted!y 
caſt a new light upon the hiſtory of the Aſiatic Chriſtians. 


[/] HolBerGr Hiferia Danorum Navalis in Scriptis So. 


cierat. Scient. Hafnienſ. part III. p. 357. 


le] Other writers more politely repreſent the offer of! 
G15tLa as one of the methods that CHARLES employed 40 


obtain a peace with RoLLo. 


following 


following the example of their leader, profeſſed c EN T. 
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a religion of which they were totally ignorant [ J. p 1 
Theſe Norman pirates, as appears from many 
authentic records, were abſolutely without reli- 
gion of every kind, and therefore were not re- 
ſtrained, by the power of prejudice, from em- 
bracing a religion which preſented to them the 
molt advantageous proſpects. They knew no 
diſtinction between intereſt and duty, and they 
eſtimated truth and virtue only by the profits with 
which they were attended, It was from this 
Rol U, who received at his baptiſm the name of 
RoBerT, that the famous line of Norman dukes - 
derived its origin; for the province of Bretagne, 
and a part of Neuſtria, which CHARLES the Sim- 
ple conveyed to his ſon-in-law by a ſolemn grant, 
were, from this time, known by the name of 
Normandy [g], which they derived from their 
new poſſeſlors. 1 

IV. The Chriſtian religion was introduced into The con. 
Poland by the zealous efforts of female piety. the Polih 
Daussowk a, daughter of Bol isL Aus, duke of 
Bobemia, perſuaded, by the force of repeated ex- 
hortations, her huſband MicisLAus, duke of Pa- 
land, to abandon paganiſm, in conſequence of 
which he embraced the goſpel A. D. 965. The N 
account of this agreeable event was no ſooner 4 
brought to Rome, than the pontif, Joan XIII, # 
knt into Poland A&61D1us, biſhop of Taſculumy 1 
attended with a numerous train of ecclefiaſtics, H 
in order to ſecond the pious efforts of the duke 1 
and ducheſs, who defired, with impatience, the 
converſon of their ſubjects. But the Exhortations 
and endeavours of theſe devout miſſionaries, who 


þ 

L Bourar, Hg. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 296.—Da- 
WEL, Hift. de France, tom. ii. p. 587. 

Ig] It was Neuſtria prop ry, and not Bretagne, that 
received the name ot Normandy, irom the Normans who 
choſe Rol To for Meir chief. 
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PART I. 


The Chriſt- 
jan religion 
eſtabliſhed 

in Moſcovy, 


The External Hi1sTory of the Cuuach. 


were unacquainted with the language of the peo. 
ple they came to inſtruct, would have been en. 
tirely without effect, had they not been accom- 
panied with the edicts and penal laws, the pro- 
miſes and threats of Mtc1sL Aus, which dejeQed 
the courage, and conquered the obſtinacy of the 
reluctant Poles. When therefore the fear of pu- 
niſhment, and the hope of reward, had laid the 
foundations of Chriſtianity in Poland, two national 
archbiſhops and ſeven biſhops were conſecrated 
to the miniſtry, whoſe zeal and labours were 
followed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole body 
of the people abandoned, by degrees, their an- 
cient ſuperſtitions, and made public profeſſion of 
the religion of Jz$vs[þ]. It was indeed no more 
than an external profeſſion; for that inward 
change of affections and principles, which the 
goſpel requires, was far from being an object of 
attention in this barbarous age. 

V. The Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed in 
Ruſſia by means every way ſimilar to thoſe that 
had occaſioned its propagation in Poland; for we 
muſt not lay any ſtreſs upon the proſelytes that 
were made to Chriſtianity among the Ruſſians in 
the preceding century; ſince theſe converſions 
were neither permanent nor ſolid, and ſince it 
appears evidently, that ſuch of that nation, as, 
under the reign of BasiL1ivs the Macedonian, 
had embraced the doctrine of the Greek church, 
relapſed ſoon after into the ſuperſtition of thelr } 
anceſtors. WIODOM, duke of Ruſſia and Meſco- 
vy, married, in the year 961, Anne, ſiſter of 
BasiL1vs, the ſecond Grecian emperor of that 
name; and this zealous princeſs, by her repeated 
entreaties, and her pious importunity, perſuaded at 
length her reluctant ſpouſe to receive the Chriſt- 


[5] Duoross i Hiftoria Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91. lib. iii. p. 
95. 239.—RrOCRNVvOLSsCII Hiftoria Eccle/. Slavon. lib. i. 
cap. i. p. 8.—HENR. CAN ISI Ledtiones Antique, tom. iu. 
Part I, P- 41 ,—DOLIGNAC, Hift, de Pologne, tom. 1» * 
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ian faith, and he was accordingly baptized, A. D. c EN 
987, aſſuming upon that occaſion the name of PAK I 
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BasLrus. The Ruſſians followed ſpontaneouſly — 
the example of their prince; we have, at leaſt, 
no account of any compulſion or violence being 
employed in their converſion [7], and this is the 


true date of the entire eſtabliſhment of Chriſt- 2 


janity among that people. Wropomir and his 
ducheſs were placed in the higheſt order of the 
Ruſſian ſaints, and are ſtill worſhipped at Kjovia, 
where they lie interred, with the greateſt devo- 
tion. The Latins, however, paid no ſuch re- 
ſpect to the memory of WLopomir, whom they 
repreſent as abſolutely unworthy of ſaintly ho- 
hours [E]. 

VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received nd bn 
ſome faint notions of Chriſtianity under the reign "7 
of CHARLEMAGNE, and in conſequence of the 
meaſures that had been taken by that zealous 
prince for the propagation of the "pan Theſe 
notions, however, were ſoon and eaſily extinguiſh- 
ed by various circumſtances, which took their 
riſe from the death of CRARLEMAOGNE; and it 
was not before the century, of which we now 
write, that the Chriſtian religion obtained a fixed 
kttlement among theſe warlike nations [/]. To- 
wards the middle of this century, BuLosupes and 
GyvLa, or GyLas, two Turkiſh chiefs, whoſe 
governments lay upon the banks of the Danube 
[m], made public profeſſion of Chriſtianity and 
vere baptized at Conftantinople. The former apo- 
ſtatized ſoon after to the religion of his anceſtors ; 


li] See AnTon, Paci Critica in Baron. tom. iv. ad A. 
97, p. 55. et ad A. 1015, p. 110. Car. pu Fresne, 
Familia Byzantine, p. 143. ed. Pariſ. 

L.] Diruaxuvs, Merſeb. lib. vii. Caronic. p. 417. tom. i. 
deriptor. Brunfvic. Leibnitii. | | 

(] Pautt DeBrezent Hiforia Eccleſ. Reformator. in 

"garia, part I. cap. iii. p. 19, 

La] The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were, at this 
une, known to the Grecians by the name of Turks. 


I 


while 
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Cc EN T. while the latter not only perſevered ſtedfaſtly in 
8 1, his new profeſſion, but alſo ſhewed the mot 
zealous concern for the converſion of his ſubjects, 
who, in conſequence of his expreſs order, were 
inſtructed in the doctrines and precepts of the 
goſpel by HizroTaevs, a learned prelate, by 
whom he had been accompanied in his journey 
to Conſtantinople. SaRoLTA, the daughter of 
GyLas, was afterwards given in marriage to 
Gersa, the chief of the Hungarian nation, whom 
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| ſhe perſuaded to embrace the divine religion in 

which ſhe had been educated. The faith, how 

ever, of this new-converted prince was feeble and 
32 unſteady, and he retained a ſtrong propenſity to 
„ the ſuperſtition which he had been engaged to 
"A forſake; but his apoſtaſy was prevented by the 
44 pious remonſtrances of ADaLBERT, archbiſkop of ave 
„ Prague, who came into Hungary towards the con- eve 
cluſion of this century, and by whom alſo SrEPHEV, effe 
We | the ſon of Geysa, was baptized with great pomp con 
if and ſolemnity. It was to this young prince that per 
1 the goſpel was principally indebted for its propa- 
| gation and eſtabliſhment among the Hungarians, 8 
f whoſe entire converſion was the fruit of his zeal 1 


for the cauſe of CyrisT. For he perfected, what pion 
his father and grandtather had only begun; emp 
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fixed biſhops, with large revenues, in various 1 
places; erected magnificent temples for divine "hb 
tl worſhip ; and, by the influence of inſtructions, of Þ 
j | threatenings, rewards, and punzſhments, be By 
29 brought his ſubjects, almoſt without exception, Wo 
g to abandon the wretched ſuperſtition of their 140- prof 
latrous anceſtors. Theſe vigorous proceedings, min; 
| by which STzpHEn introduced the religion of | * 
1 Jesvs among the Hungarians, procured him the nes 
N moſt diſtinguiſhed honours of ſaintſhip in 1uc- Wi Ga 
7 ceeding ages [u]. * 
| vn. The i © 

[] The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Pcles, claim ON 


each for themſelves the peculiar honour of having been the I 
founders ö 
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VII. The Chriſtian religion was in a very un- c 
ſettled ſtate among the Danes under the reign of ,, 


Gos Mon, and, notwithſtanding the protection it 
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received from his queen, who profeſſed it publicly, In Denmark, 


was obliged to ſtruggle with many difficulties, and 
to encounter much oppoſition. The face of things 
changed, indeed, after the death of Gos Mon. 
His ſon HARALD, ſurnamed Blaatand, being de- 
feared hy Orho the Great, A. D. 949, embraced 
the goſpel, and was baptized together with his 
conſort and his fon Sueno, or Swein, by ADaL- 
pacus, archbiſhop of Hamburgh, or, as others al- 
ledge, by PopeoNn, a pious eccleſiaſtic, who at- 
tended the emperor in this expedition. It is pro- 
bable that HARALD, educated by his mother 
Tyra, who was a Chriſtian, was not extremely 
averſe to the religion of Jesus; it appears, how- 
ever, certain, that his converſion was leſs the 
effect of his own choice, than of the irreſiſtible 
commands of his victorious enemy, For OTao, 
perſuaded that the Danes would never deſiſt from 


founders of the Chriſtian religion in Hungary, and their re- 
ſpective preten ſions have introduced not a little obſcurity into 
dis matter. The Germans allege, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion was brought into Hungary by Gris ELA, filter to their 
emperor Hengy II., who, being given in marriage to 
STEPHEN, the king of that nation, perſuaded that prince 
to embrace the goſpel. The Bohemians tell us, on the other 
hand, that it was by the miniſtry of Apa EER T, archbiſhop 
of Prague, that STEPHEN was converted. The Poles affirm, 
that Geysa, having married a Chriſtian Princeſs of their 
dation, viz. ADELKE1LD, fifter to MicisLas, duke of Poland, 
was induced by her remonſtrances and exhortations to make 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity. In conſequence of a careful exa- 
mination of all theſe pretenſions, we have followed the ſen- 
iments and deciſions of the Greek writers, after having di- 
ligently compared them with the Hungarian hiſtorians; and 
Ve are encouraged in this by the authority of the learned 
CABRIEL DE JuxTa HokNnap, who, in his Iaitia Religionis 
Chriſtiane inter Hungaros Eccles orientali adſerta, publiſhed 
at Franckfort-in 1740, decides this queſtion in favour of the 
Greeks, All other accounts of the matter are extremely 


imperfect, and ſubject to many doubts and difficulties. = 
their 
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. their hoſtile incurſions and rapines, as long a 


P 


labours among the Cimbrians and Danes, in 
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they perſevered in the religion of their anceſtors, 
hich was ſo proper to nouriſh a ferocity of tem- 

„and to animate to military exploits, made it 
the\ principal condition of the treaty of peace, 
which he concluded with HARALD, that both he 
ſubjects ſhould receive the Chriſtian faith 
pon the converſion of this prince, Apat- 
nd Porrox employed their miniſterial 


order to engage them to imitate ſuch an. illuſtri- 
ous example; and their exhortations were crown- 
ed with remarkable ſucceſs, to which the ſtupend- 
ous miracles performed by Poppo are ſaid to 
have contributed in a particular manner. Theſe 
miracles, indeed, were of ſuch a kind, as manifeſtly 
ſhews that they derived their origin from human 
art, and not from a divine interpoſition [p]. As 
long as HARALD lived, he uſed every wile and 
probable method of confirming his ſubjects in the 
religion they had embraced. For this purpoſe he 
eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral parts of his domi- 
nions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated {uper- 
ſtitious cuſtoms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraints 
upon all vicious and immoral practices. But after 
all theſe pious efforts, and ſalutary meaſures, 
which promiſed ſuch fair proſpects to the riſing 
church, his ſon Suzno, or Swein, apoſtatized 
from the truth, and, during a certain time, in- 
volved the Chriſtians in the deepeſt calamity 


fo] Abbau Brem. Hit. lib. ii. cap. ii. iii. p. 16. cap. v. 
p. 20. in LINVDñENBROOII Scriptoribus rerum Septentrional.— 
ALB. Ka ANzII Wandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx. —Lupw1 G1! Re. 
liguiz Manuſcriptor. tom. ix. p. 10.— Pow To PID ANI 
Annales Eccleſia Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 59. ; 
[D] Jo. Apor rn. Cur RI Annales Epiſcopor. Sleſvie. 


cap. xiil. p. 78.—-Abau Bremenſ. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22. 
cap. xliv. p. 28.— Jo. STEPHAN. ad Saxonem Grammal. 
p. 207,— Mol LER I Introduct. ad Hiſftoriam Cher/one/. Ci | 


bric. part II. cap, iii. f 14. 


and f 
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cruelty and injuſtice. This perſecuting tyrant 
felt, however, in his turn, the heavy ſtrokes of 
adverſity, which produced a ſalutary change in 
his conduct, and happily brought him to a better 
mind ; for being driven 'from his kingdom, and 
obliged to ſeek his ſafety in a ſtate of exile among 
the Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had 
abandoned, and upon his reſtoration to his do- 
minions,, exerted the moſt ardent and exemplary 
zeal in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, which he endea- 
voured to promote to the utmoſt of his power g]. 

VIII. It was in this century, that the firſt dawn 
of the goſpel aroſe upon the Norwegians, as we 
learn from the moſt authentic records. The con- 
verſion of that people was attempted, in the year 
933, by their monarch HAGEN ADELSTEEN, who 
had been educated among the Engliſh, and who 


" Wl cnployed certain ecclefiaſtics of that nation to 
1 inſtruct his ſubjects in the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
* But his pious efforts were rendered fruitleſs by the 
* brutal obſtinacy, with which the Norwegians per- 
8 ſevered in their ancient prejudices, and the aſſidu- 
* ity and zeal with which his ſucceſſor HARALD 
ye" CRAUFELDT purſued the ſame plan of reforma- 
a tion, were alſo without effect [7]. The ſucceed- 
"ts ing princes, far from being diſcouraged by theſe 
1120 obſtacles, perſiſted firmly in their worthy purpoſe, 
3 and Haco, among others, yielding to the entrea- 
Tz ties of HARALD, king of Denmark, to whom he 
was indebted for the Norwegian crown, embraced, 
himſelf, the Chriſtian religion, and recommended 
2 It, with the greateſt fervour, to his ſubjects, in 
1 Re- an aſſembly of the people that was held in the 
DANI | : 
| e Saxon. Gramm. Hiftor, Dan. lib. x. p. 186, —Pox- 
eic. TOPPIDAN, De geſtis et weſtigiis Danorum extra Daniam, 
ws lom. ii. cap. i. & 1, 2. 


_— lr] Exic. PonToPPiDAN, Annales Eccleſ. Danice diple- 
Cinu- | nat. tom. i. P · 66. 


year 
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In Norway. 
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CE NYT. year 945 [s]. This recommendation, notwith. 
Pax x I. ſtanding the ſolemnity and zeal with which it 
— was accompanied, made little impreſſion upon 

\ the minds of this fierce and barbarous people; 
nor were they entirely gained over by the zealous 

endeavours of OLaus to convert them to Chriſt. 

ianity, though the pious diligence of that prince, 

which procured him the honour of faintſhip, was 

not altogether without effect []. _ But that which 

gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the converſion. of the 

Norwegians was their ſubjection to Sukxox, or 

Swelx, king of Sweden, who, having defcated their 

monarch QLavs I'RyG-GUESON, became maſter of 

Norway, and obliged its inhabitants to abandon 

the gods of their anceſtors, and to embrace uni- 

- verlally the religion of Jesus []. Among the 
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{s] Toru. Torxyz1 Hiftoria Norauegica, tom. ii. p. 183 
214. 
[Le] Tor us, l. c. p. 457. 
(u] Dr. Mos EIM attributes here to Swix the honour 
which is due to his predeceſſor OLAus TRY G-Gu ESO; if 
it can be eſteemed an honour to have promoted a rational and 
divine religion by compulſion and violence, by fire and 
ſword. Or Aus, who had abjured paganiſm in England, dur- 
ing his youth, in conſequence of a warm and pathetic diſcourſe 
which he had heard from a Britiſh prieſt, returned to Norway 
with a firm reſolution to propagate Chriſtianity throughout 
his dominions, For this purpole he travelled from one pro- 
vince to another, — by a choſen band of ſoldiers, and 
ſword in hand performed the functions of miſſionary and apoſ- 
tle. His miniſtry, chus enforced, was followed with the de- 
fired ſucceſs throughout all the provinces, except that 
Drontheim, which roſe in rebellion againſt him, and attacked 
Chriſtianity with the fame kind of arguments that OLavs 
employed in eſtabliſhing it. This oppoſition occaſioned ſeve- 
ral bloody battles, which ended, however, in the defeat of 
the rebels, and of the god Thor, their tutelar deity, whole 
ſtatue OLavs dragged from its place, and burnt publicly in 
the fight of his worſhippers. This event dejected the courage 
of the inhabitants of Drontbeim, who ſubmitted to the relt- 
gion and laws of their conqueror. And thus before the re1g! 
of SUznon, at leaſt before the defeat of Or Aus by that 
prince, Norway was chriſtian, - See The Hiſtory of Denmark, | 
lately publiſhed in French by Mr. Matter, Profeſſor in 
Belles Lettres at Copenhagen, vol. i. p. 52, 53 
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Various doctors, that were ſent to inſtruct this C E N T. 


th. - 
r bacbarous people, the moſt eminent, both in K. 1. 
pon merit and authority, was GUTHEBALD, an Engliſh — 
lei prieſt [0], From Norway, Chriſtianity ſpread its 
od alutary light through the adjacent countries, and 
+ vas preached, with ſucceſs, in the Orkney iſlands, 
ice which were, at this time, ſubje& to the Norwe- 
u Lian Kings, and allo in Iceland and Old Groenland; 
hich for it is evident, from many circumſtances and 
"o records of undoubted authority, that the greateſt 
ben of the inhabitants of theſe countries had re- 
der WY <cived the goſpel in this century ['x]. 
a IX. In Germany the pious exploits of Orno the The zeal of 
* Great, contributed, in a ſignal manner, to pro- — the 
u. vote the intereſt of Chriſtianity, and to fix and Che 
* eſtabliſh. it upon ſolid foundations throughout wy 58 
; the empire, This truly great prince, whoſe pjous 
183 magnanimity cloathed him with a luſtre infinitely 
ſuperior to that which he derived from his imperial 
or WY Pity, was conſtantly employed in extirpating the 
x; if WY mains of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in fup- 
,al an porting and confirming the infant church, which 
tm in ſeveral provinces had not yet arrived to any 
OY conſiderable degree of conſiſtence and vigour. 
lon That there might be rulers and paſtors to govern 


ughour Wi we church, and to contribute both by their 
ne pro, doctrine and example to the reformation and im- 


ers, and Wi No 

I eren of an unpoliſhed and illiterate people, 
* 65 eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral places, and ge- 
that 

tracked ([w] Chren. Dazicum à Luvs | * 
OL avs 2 tom. ix. p. It. 16, 3 a . 
ed ſever x] Concerning the converſion of the inhabitants of th 

lefeat of} Orizeys, fee Tor, Tore za 1 Hiſtoria Rerum — lib, . 
7, whole oe and for an account of the Icelanders, the reader may 
blicly in aſolt Agxncerm. Jox as's Cynogee, lib. i. and Azius 


courage _ in Schedes Handiæ; as alto Torr us, his Hiftor. © 
the rell- 2 tom. ii. p. 378, 379. 417. and GanAIEL LIxOx's 
he reign In arites Hiflorigues et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 1:8.-- The 
by that Ch weep gives a full account of the introduction of 
Nenuark, "manuty into Grocnland, in his Hiſtor. Norveg. tom. ii. 


374. and alſo in his Greenlandia Antiqua, c. xvii. p. 127, 
6 8 nerouſly 


ofeſſor in 
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SBN r. 


X. 
PART I. 


The External HIsToRY of the Cnvrcn. 
nerouſly erected and endowed: the biſhoprics of 


Brandenburg, Havelberg, Meiſſen, Magdeburg, and 


Naumburg; by which excellent eſtabliſhments the 
church was furniſhed with eminent doctors from 
various parts, whole inſtructions were the occaſion 
of raiſing up new labourers in the goſpel harveſt, 
and of thus multiplying the miniſters of CHRIS 
from time to time. It was alſo through the mu- 
nificence of the ſame prince, that many convent; 
were erected for thoſe who, in conformity with 
the falſe piety of the times, choſe to finiſh their 
Chriſtian courſe in the indolent ſanctity of a ſolita. 
ry life, and it was by his expreſs order that ſchools 
were eſtabliſhed in almoſt every city for the edu- 
cation of the youth. All this may ſerve to ſhew us 
the generoſity and zeal of this illuſtrious emperor, 
whoſe merit would have ſurpaſſed the highelt 
encomiums, had his prudence and moderation 
been equal to the fervour of his piety, and the 
uprightneſs of his intentions. But the ſuperſtition 
of his empreſs [y], and the deplorable ignorance 
of the times deluded this good prince into the no- 
tion, that he obliged the Deity in proportion as 
he loaded the clergy with riches and honours, 
and that nothing was more proper to draw down 
upon him the divine protection, than the exer- 
ciſe of a boundleſs liberality to his miniſters, 
In conſequence of this idle and extravagant fan- 
cy, Orno opened the ſources of his opulence, 
which flowed into the church like an overgrown 
torrent, ſo that the biſhops, monks, and religious 
houſes wallowed in wealth and abundance. But 
ſucceeding ages perceived the unhappy effects of 
this exceſſive and ill-judged munificence ; when 
the ſacred orders employed this opulence, which 
they had acquired without either merit or labou!, 


Il See the life of this empreſs, whoſe name was ApEL41®, 
in the Le&iones Antique of Henry CaxNIs ius, tom. in. 


part I. p. 69. ; 
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in gratifying. their paſſions, in waging war againſt e EN T. 


all who oppoſed their, ambitious pretenſions, and 
in purchaſing the various pleaſures of a luxurious 
and effeminate life. I 0 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progreſs 
and ſtrength of the Chriſtian cauſe that the Eu- 
ropean kings and princes began ſo early as this 
century to form the project of a holy war againſt 
the Mahometans, who were maſters of Paleſtine. 
They conſidered it as an intolerable reproach upon 
Chriſtians, that the very land in which the divine 
author of their religion had received his birth, 
exerciled his miniſtry, and made expiation for 
the fins of mortals, ſhould be abandoned to the 
enemies of the Chriſtian name. They alſo look- 
ed upon 1t as highly juſt, and ſuitable to the ma- 
jeſty of the Chriſtian religion, to avenge the ca- 
lamities and injuries, the perſecution and reproach, 
which its profeſſors had ſuffered under the Maho- 
metan yoke, The bloody ſignal was accordingly 
given towards the concluſion of this century, by 
the Roman pontif SiLvesTER II., and that in the 
frlt year of his pontificate. And this ſignal was 
a epiſtle, wrote in the name of the church of Je- 
uſalem, to the church univerſal throughout the 
world z], in which the European powers are 
lolemnly exhorted and entreated to ſuccour and 
(eliver the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. ' The exhor- 
ations of the pontif were, however, without ef- 
tt, except upon the inhabitants of Piſz, who 
ae ſaid to have obeyed the papal ſummons with 
the utmoſt alacrity, and to have prepared them- 
tres immediately for a holy campaign [a]. 7 


[z] This is the xxviiith Epiſtle in the firſt part of the cal. 


leclion of the letters of SILVESTER II., that is publiſhed by 


vCarsxe, in the third volume of his Scriptor. Hiſtor. 
ane. | | 1 


la] See MukATORI Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 


. 400, 
Vol. II. Ce CHAP, 


PART I. 
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The plan of 
a holy war 
formed in 
this cen- 


tury. 
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CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened 1 
the church during this century, 


CENT, I. HE Chriſtian religion ſuffered leſs in this 
Part I. century from the cruelty of its enemies 
than from the defection of its friends. Of all the 
erefafmhe Pagan monarchs, under whoſe government the 
urksand Chriſtians lived, none behaved to them in a hv 
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ref ſtile manner, nor tormented them with the exe. 

cution of compullive edicts or penal laws, except 

GorMon, and SWEIN, kings of Denmark. Not. 

withſtanding this, their affairs were far from be- 

ing either in a fixed or flouriſhing ſtate ; nay, 

their ſituation was full of uncertainty and peri, 

both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. The 

Saracens in Aſia and Africa, amidſt the inteſtine 

diviſions under which they groaned, and the ca 
lamities that overwhelmed them from different tho 
| quarters, were extremely aſſiduous in propagating par 
4 every where the doctrines of Mayomer, nor wer th; 
ww their efforts unſucceſsful, Multitudes of Chi: de 
3H ians fell into their ſnares; and the Turks, a va ch. 
1 liant and fierce nation, who inhabited the north- un 
ern coaſt of the Caſpian ea, received their doc: &. 
bb trine, The uniformity of religion did not, how- tik 

Fi . . . 

1 ever, produce a ſolid union of intereſt betwten e „er 
11 the Turks and Saracens; on the contrary, thei ec 
\ 1 diſſenſions and quarrels were never more violent end 
1 than from the time that ManomzT became the bonn 
bo common chief in religious matters. The ſuccours 0 cru 
b the former were implored by the Perſians, who don 
4 country was a prey to the ambitions uſurpationl % 

# of the latter, and theſe ſuccours were granted 
"1 with the utmoſt alacrity and readineſs. TMK [4 
Turks accordingly tell upon the Saracens in Wn 
' MER Tl U10V8 1 
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forious manner, drove them out of the whole c E x 15 
extent of the Perſian territories, and afterwards, 5 * * 1. 
with incredible rapidity and ſucceſs, invaded, om 


1 ſeized, and plundered the other provinces that 
belonged to that people, whole deſolation, in 
| reality, came on like a whirlwind. Thus the 
this | powerful empire of the Saracens, which its ene- 
nies, mies had for ſo many years attempted in vain to 
| the overturn, fell at laſt by the hands of its allies and 
| the BW friends, The Turks accompliſhed what the 
| ho. Greeks and Romans ineffectually aimed at; they 
eke. ſtruck ſuddenly that dreadful blow, which ruined 
Xcept at once the affairs of the Saracens in Perfia, and 
Not. then deprived them, by degrees, of their other 
n be. dominions; and thus the Ottoman empire, which 
nah, was ſtill an object of terror to the Chriſtians, was 
peil, eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the Saracen domi- 
The nion [6]. | | 
eſtins II. In the weſtern provinces, the Chriſtians had The wer. 
he ca- much to ſuffer from the hatred and cruelty of — 
ferent i thoſe who remained under the darkneſs of pa- ſecure the 
gating ganiſmm. The Normans, during a great part of — 
. wele this century, committed, in ſeveral parts of France, 
Chriſt the moſt barbarous hoſtilities, and involved the 
a Chriltians, wherever they carried their victorious 
north» ums, in numberleſs calamities. The Samaritans, 
r doc. Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had 
1. either conceived an averſion for the goſpel, or 


„ theilt 


violent, 
ge thelt 


were ſunk in a ſtupid ignorance of its intrinſic 
excellence and its immortal bleſſings, not only 
endeavoured to extirpate Chriſtianity out of their 
on territories by the moſt barbarous efforts of 
cruelty and violence, but inſeſted the adjacent 
countries, where it was profeſſed, with fire and 
nord, and left, wherever they went, the moſt 


lo] For a more ample account of theſe revolutions, ſee the 
s Turciciof LEUNCLavius; as alſo GEOROII ET Ma- 

vin Hiftoria Saracenica, P · 190. 203. 210. : 
dreadful 


Cc3 


„ 


. 8 
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CEN T. dreadful marks of their unrelenting. fury. The 


PART I. 


The effects 
of theſe 
calamities. 


Danes, moreover, did not ceaſe to moleſt the 
Chriſtians, until they were ſubdued by Orno 
the Great, and thus, from being the enemies, 
became the friends of the Chriſtian cauſe. The 
Hungarians alſo contributed their part to the 
ſufferings of the church, by their incurſions into 
ſeveral parts of Germany, which they turned into 
fcenes of deſolation and miſery ; while the fierce 
Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, and their de. 
predations in 7taly and the neighbouring iſlands, 
ſpread calamity and oppreſſion all around them, 


of which, no doubt, the Chriſtians eſtabliſhed 


in theſe parts had the heavieſt portion. 

III. Whoever conſiders the endleſs vexations, 
perſecutions, and calamities, which the Chriſt 
ians ſuffered from the nations that continued in 
their ancient ſuperſtitions, will eaſily perceive 
the reaſon of that fervent and inextinguiſhable 
zeal, which Chriſtian princes diſcovered for the 
converſion of theſe nations, whoſe impetuous and 
ſavage fury they experienced from time to time. 
A principle of ſelf- preſervation, and a prudent 
regard to their own ſafety, as well as a pious 
zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, engaged 
them to put in practice every method that 
might open the eyes of their barbarous adver- 
ſaries, from a rational and well-grounded hop? 
that the precepts of Chriſtianity would mitigate, 
by degrees, the ferocity of theſe nations, and 
ſoften their rugged and intractable rempers. 
Hence it was, that Chriſtian kings and empero! 
left no means unemployed to draw theſe infidels 
within the pale of the church. For this purpok, 
they propoſed to their chiefs alliances of mat 
riage, offered them certain diſtricts and territo- 


Ties, auxiliary troops to maintain them again 


their enemies, upon condition that they woul 


abandoni 
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abandon the ſuperſtition of thei 
9 of their anceſt 
en to nouriſh their heros” 15 
The{ * eir paſſion for blood _ - as Parr L — 
55 T- os were attended with the defired f 4 
5 A 15 fy induced the infidel chiefs — * 
8 ar ane to the inſtructio 2 
ws = 0 the Chriſtian miſſionari Fa 
8 ige their ſubjects and armi 22 

eir examples in this reſpect. hs 
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CHAPTER L 


Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during 
this century. 


CENT. I T HE deplorable ignorance of this bar- 


pa A T II. barous age, in which the drooping arts 

— were totally neglected, and the ſciences ſeemed | 

The fate. to be upon the point of expiring for want of 
etters ; . 

among the encouragement, is unanimouſly confeſſed and 


| extra 
Greets.  - lamented by, all the writers who have tranſmit- poſiti 
ted to us any accounts of this period of time, | preſet 
Nor, indeed, will. this fatal revolution, in the WM fatisf; 
: republic of letters, appear aſtoniſhing to ſuch as WW rious 
conſider, on the one hand, the terrible viciſſi- WW cd p- 
tudes, tumults, and wars that turned all things certai 
into confuſion both in the eaſtern and weſtern WM of th; 
world, and, on the other, the ignominious exam 
ſtupidity and diſſoluteneſs of thoſe ſacred orders 
who had been appointed as the guardians of truth Wl [4]. 
and learning. Lzo, ſurnamed the Ph;loſopber, ? 1 
| who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks } 2 
towards the commencement of this century, was 17 
himſelf an eminent lover of learning, and an 47 
auſpicious and zealous protector of ſuch as diſ- Ates t 


' tinguiſhed themſelves in the culture of the progre 


ſciences [c]. This noble and generous diſpoſition I 1D 
appeared with till a greater luſtre in his ſon IH 
ConsTAanTinNeE PORPHYROGENETA, Who not only) wo 

3 ; | ö empire 
[c] See Jo. Au B;. FaRIicn Biblioth, Gree. lib. v. part | 

II. cap. v. p. 363. | cord 


diſcovered | Pari/, 


char. I, LEARNING and Prllosophy. 


diſcovered the greateſt ardour for the revival of c x N 2. 
the arts and ſciences in Greece [4], but alſo em- p u. 
loyed the moſt effectual meaſures for the ac- ——— 


compliſhment of this excellent purpoſe. It was 
with this view that he ſpared no expence in draw- 
ing to his court, and ſupporting in his domi- 


| pions, a variety of learned men, each of whom 
excelled in ſome of the different branches of 


literature, and in cauſing the moſt diligent ſearch 
to be made after the writings of the ancients, 
With this view, alſo, he became himſelf an au- 
thor [e], and thus animated by his example, as 
well as by his protection, men of genius and 
abilities to enrich the ſciences with their learn- 
ed productions. He employed, moreover, a conſi- 
derable number of able pens, in making valuable 
extracts from the commentaries and other com- 
poſitions of the ancients; which extracts were 
preſerved in certain places for the benefit and 
ſatisfaction of the curious; and thus, by va- 


rious exertions of liberality and zeal, this learn- 


ed prince reſtored the arts and ſciences to a 
certain degree of life and vigour [f J. But few 
of the Greeks followed this great and illuſtrious 
examplez nor was there any among the ſucceeding 


I] Fanricivs, Bibl. Græc. lib. v. part II. cap. v. p. 486. 
IF [e] We have yet remaining of ConsTanTINE Pok- 
PHYROGENETA, ſon of LEO the Philoſopher, the following 
PE : f c 
he Life of the emperor Bafilius. 5 q 
47 — * 3 of Governing, in which he inveſti- 
Rates the origin of ſeveral nations, treats of their power, their 
progreſs, their revolutions, and their decline, and gives a 
leries of their princes and rulers. 
4 Diſcourſe concerning the manner of forming a Land Army 
and Naval Force in Order of Battle. | 
Two Books concerning the eaſtern and weſtern. Provinces. 
Which may be conſidered as an account of the ſtate of the 
empire in the time of this prince. 
] All this appears evident from the accounts left upon 
Record by ZONAR As, in his Aunales, tom. ili. p. 155. edit. 


Pariſ. 


C 4 emperors 
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C EN T. Emperors who equalled theſe two excellent princes 
Pays ix in zeal for the advancement of learning, or in 
lending, by their protection and encouragement, 
an auſpicious hand to raiſe out of obſcurity and 
dejection, neglected and depreſſed genius. But 
what is ſtill more remarkable, ConsTanTix: 
PoRPHYROGENETA, whom we have now been 
repreſenting as the reſtorer of letters, and whom 
the Greeks unanimouſly admire in this character, 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have done conſiderable 
Prejudice to the cauſe of learning by the very 
means he employed to promote its advancement, 
For by employing learned men to extract from 
the writers of antiquity what they thought might 
contribute to the improvement of the various arts 
and ſciences, he gave too much occaſion to ne- 
glect the ſources, and flattered the indolence of 
the effeminate Greeks, who confined their ſtudies 
to theſe extracts, and neglected, in effect, the 
peruſal of the writers from whom they were drawn, 
And hence it unfortunately happened, that many 
of the moſt celebrated authors of antiquity were 
loſt, at this time, through the ſloth and negli- 

gence of the Greeks. | | 
Few em- II. This method, as the event manifeſtly 
tes among ſhewed, was really detrimental to the progrels of 
the Greeks, true learning and genius. And accordingly We 
find among the Greek writers of this century but 


a ſmall number, who acquired a diſtinguiſhed and 


ſhining reputation in the republic of letters; ſo 


that the fair and engaging proſpects which ſcemed 
to ariſe to the cauſe of learning from the munifi-} 
cence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vaniſhed in 
a ſhort time; and though the leeds of ſcience welce 
* of an abun- 

dant harveſt were unhappily diſappointed. Not 
did the cauſe of philoſophy ſucceed better than 
Philoſophers indeed chere 
were; and, among them, ſome that were not 
| N 6 deſtitute] 
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deſtitute of genius and abilities; but none who © EN F. 
rendered their names immortal by productions PARA I. 
that were worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity : 
A certain number of rhetoricians and gramma- 
rians: A few poets who were above contempt ; 
and ſeveral hiſtorians, who, without deſerving 
the higheſt encomiums, were not however totally 
void of merit: Such were the members which 
compoſed at this time the republic of letters in 
Greece, whoſe inhabitants ſeemed to take pleaſure 
in thoſe kinds of literature alone, in which 1n- 
duſtry, imagination, and memory are concerned. 
III. Egypt, though at this time it groaned The gateor 
under a heavy and exaſperating yoke of oppreſſion v de 
and bondage, produced writers, who in genius Sau. 
and learning were no wile inferior to the moſt emi- 
nent of the Grecian literati, Of the many ex- 
amples we might mention to prove the truth of 
this aſſertion, we ſhall confine ourſelves to that of 
Eorventus, biſhop of Alexandria, who cultivated 
| the ſciences of phyſic and theology with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, and caſt a new light upon them 
both by his excellent writings, I he Arabians, 
during 'this whole century, preſerved that noble 
paſſion for the arts and ſciences, which had been 
kindled among them in the preceding age; and 
tence they abounded with phyſicians, mathema- 
ticlans, and philoſophers, whoſe names and cha- 
ntters, together with an account of their reſpec- 
tive abilities and talents, are given by Leo ArRLI- 
caxvs and other literary hiſtorians. | | 
IV. The Latins preſent to us a ſpectacle of a in be dek- 
very different kind. They were, almoſt without ern pro- 
exception, ſunk in the moſt brutiſh and barba. 
tous ignorance; ſo that, according to the unani- 
mous accounts of the moſt credible writers, no- 
thing could be more melancholy and deplorable 
ban the darkneſs that reigned in the weſtern world 
s during this century, which, with reſpect to learn- 
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EN f. ing and philoſophy at leaſt, may be called the 
Paxrll. {ron Age of the Latins [pg]. Some learned men 
w—— of modern times have, we confeſs, ventured to 

call this in queſtion ; but their doubts are certain. 


be better directed in our notions of this matter by MaB11108, 


of ignorance that covered the multitude, 
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ly without foundation, and the matter of fa& is 
too firmly eſtabliſhed by unqueſtionable authori. 
ries to loſe any part of its credit in conſequence 
of the objections they allege againſt it [5], It i 
true, there were public ſchools founded in moſt 
of the European provinces, ſome of which were 
erected in the monaſteries, and the reſt in thok 
cities where the biſhops reſided, It is alſo true, 
that through this diſmal night of ignorance there 
ſhone forth from time to time, and more eſpe. 
cially towards the concluſion of this century, ſome 
genuiſes of a ſuperior order, Who eyed with at. 
dour the paths of ſcience, and caſt ſome rays df 


[z] The teſtimonies that prove the ignorance which pre- 
vailed in the tenth century, are collected by Du BouLay,in 
his Hiftoria Acad. Pari/. tom i. p. 288; and alſo by Luv, 
Ax r. MuraTosr1, in his Antiquitat.1tal, medii evi, tom, ii. 

. 831. et tom. ii. p. 141, &c. i 

L The famous LEIENITZz, in his Prefatio ad codicem ji. 
i Nat. et Gentium Diplomat. affirms, that there was more 
knowledge and learning in the tenth century, than in the ſuc- 
ceeding ages, particularly in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. But this is waſhing the Ethiopian; it is alſo an ex- 
travagant aſſertion, and ſavours much of paradox, We ſhall 


in his Prefatio ad Ator. S. S. Ordin. Bened. Quint. Sec. p. 2. 
by the authors of the Hifoire Litteraire de la France, and by 
Le Bevr's Diſertat. de Statu literarum in Francia, a Cari 
M. ad regem Robert. who all agree in acknowledging the grols 
Ignorance of this century, though they would engage us i 
believe that its barbariſm and darkneſs were not to hideous 


as they are commonly repreſented. There are, indeed, ſeve-] 


ral conſiderations that render the reaſons and teſtimonies even 
of theſe writers not a little defective; but we nevertheleſs 
agree with them ſo far, as to grant that all learning and 


knowledge were not abſolutely extinguiſhed in Europe - 
this time, and that, in the records of this century, we ſhall] 
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ght upon the darkneſs of a barbarous age. But oN +, 
they were very few in number, and their extreme wy 24 
rarity is a ſufficient proof of the infelicity of the (2040p 
times in which they appeared. In the ſeminaries 

of learning, ſuch as they were, the ſeven liberal 

ſciences were taught in the moſt unſkilful and mi- 

ſerable manner, and that by the monks, who 
E eſteemed the arts and ſciences no farther than as 
they were ſublervient to the intereſts of religion, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, to the views of ſu- 
perſtition. | 

V. They who were the moſt learned and judi- wm 
cious among the monaſtic orders, and who were learning, 
deſirous of employing uſefully a part of their lei- 
ſure, applied themſelves to, the compoſition of 
annals and hiſtories, which ſayoured of the igno- 
rance and barbariſm of the times. Such were 
Aso, LutTPRAND, WITTEKIND, FuLcuin, Jo- 
HANNES CAaPUANUSs, RATHERIUS, FLODOARD, 
NotT&eErR, ETHELBERT, and others, who, though 
very different from each other in their reſpective 
degrees of merit, were all in general ignorant of 
the true nature and rules of hiſtorical compoſition, 
deveral of the poets of this age gave evident 
marks of true genius, but they were ſtrangers to 
the poetic art, which was not indeed neceſſary to 
latisfy a people utterly deſtitute of elegance and 
ute. The grammarians and rhetoricians of theſe 


2. 

happy times are ſcarcely worthy of mention; 

rx tier method of inſtructing was. full of abſurdi- 
„ties, and their rules trivial and for the moſt part ; 


udicious. The ſame judgment may be formed 
in general of the geometry, arithmetic, aſtro- 
nomy, and muſic, which were more or leſs taug 
n the public ſchools, and of which. a more parti- 
ular account would be uninſtructing and inſipid. 
VI. The philoſophy of the Latins extended no The ftateot 
farther than the ſingle ſcience of logic and alecrics, Philoſophy. 
Mich they looked upon as the ſum — 
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CENT. of all human wiſdom. But this logic, which wa 
Pau I. ſo highly admired, was drawn without the le: 
perſpicuity or method from a book of Categeris, 
which ſome have unjuſtly attributed to Avevsny, 
and others to Poxenyry. It is true, indeed, 
that the Timæus of Plaro, the Topica of Ciczzg 
and ARISTOTLE, and the book of the latter, - 
znterpretatione, with other compoſitions of the 


- Greeks and Latins, were in the hands of ſever; 
of the doctors of this century, as we learn from 
credible accounts; but the ſame accounts inform 
us, that the true ſenſe of theſe excellent authors 
was underſtood by almoſt none of thoſe that per. 


uſed them daily [i]. Ir will appear, no doubt, 


ſurpriſing, that in ſuch an ignorant age ſuch a 
ſubtle queſtion as that concerning univerſal ideas 
ſhould ever have been thought of; true however 
it is, that the famous controverſy, Whether um 
wver/al idsas belonged to the claſs of objects, or of mere 
names; a controverſy which perplexed and be- 
wildered the Latin doctors in ſucceeding times, 
and gave riſe to the two oppoſite ſects of the Mo. 
< minaliſts and Realiſts; was ſtarted for the firſt time 
in this century. Accordingly we find in ſeveral 
paſſages of the writers of this period, the ſeeds 


and beginnings of this tedious and intricate dis. 


pute {&]. 
Pate le) 2 VII. 


: [7] Gunzo Epiftol. ad Menachos Augienſes in MaRrTENE 
Collect. Amplifſ. Monumentor. Veter. tom. iii. p. 304. 


[4] This appears evident from the following remarkable 
paſſage, which the reader will find in the 304th page of the 
work cited in the preceding note, and in which the learned | 
Gv x20 expreſſes himſelfin the following manner: Ariftoteles,| 
genus, ſpeciem, differentiam, proprium et accidens Jubfert dero. 
gavit, que Platoni ſubſiſtentia perſuaſit. Ariſtateli an Platoni | 
magis credendum putatis ? Magna eft utriuſque auftoritas, quale: 
nus Vix audeat quis alterum alteri dignitate præferre. Here . | 
ſee plainly the ſeeds of diſcord ſown, and the foundation lai 
for that knotty diſpute which puazled the metaphyfica! brains} 


of the Latin doctors in after-times. Gox zo was not adveg- 
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this century, in the learned GERBERT, a native 
of France, who, upon his elevation to the ponti- 
ficate, aſſumed the title of SyLvesTeR II. The 
enius of this famous pontif was extenſive and 
ſublime, embracing all the different branches of 
literature; but its more peculiar bent was turned 
towards mathematical ſtudies. Mechanics, geo- 
metry, aſtronomy, arithmetic, and every other 
kind of knowledge that had the leaſt affinity to 
theſe important ſciences, were cultivated by this 
reſtorer of learning with the moſt ardent zeal, and 
not without ſucceſs, as his writings abundantly 
teſtify z nor did he ſtop here; but employed every 
method that was proper to encourage and animate 
others to the culture of the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences, The effects of this noble zeal were viſible 
in Germany, France, and Italy, both in this and 
in the following century; as by the writings, ex- 


Mr, many were excired to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
mathematics, and philoſophy, and in general to 
the purſuit of ſcience in all its various branches. 
If, indeed, we compare this learned pontif with 
the mathematicians of modern times, his merit, 
in that point of view, will almoſt totally diſap- 
pear under ſuch a diladvantageous compariſon 
for his geometry, though it be eaſy and perſpicu- 
ous, is but elementary and ſuperficial [/]. Yet 
ſuch as it was, it was marvellous in an age of 
darbariſm and darkneſs, and ſurpaſſed the com- 
prehenſion of thoſe pigmy philoſophers, whoſe 
eyes, under the auſpicious direction of GERBERT, 


Wrous enough to attempt a ſolution of this intricate queſtion, 
Wich he leaves undecided ; others were leſs modeſt, without 
ng more ſucceſsful. 
This geometry was publiſhed by Pzz1vs, in his The- 
feeru; Anecdotorum, tom. ili. part II. p. 2. 
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VII. The drooping ſciences found an eminent c E x 25 
and illuſtrious patron, towards the concluſion of 5 — 8 IL 
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ample, and encouraging exhortations of Ger- . 
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loſophers, who had founded ſchools in ſeveral 
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were bur juſt beginning to open upon the light, 
Hence it was, that the geometrical figures, de. 
ſcribed by this mathematical pontif, were regarded 
by the monks as magical operations, and the pon. 
tif himſelf was treated as a magician and a diſcipk 
of Satan [m. 5 

VIII. It was not, however, to the fecundity d 
his genius alone, that GER BERT was indebted for 
the knowledge with which he now began to en. 
lighten the European provinces; he had derived 
a part of his erudition, particularly in phyſi, 
mathematics, and philoſophy, from the writings 
and inſtructions of the Arabians, who were {ettled 
in Spain. Thither he had repaired in purſuit df 
knowledge, and had ſpent ſome time in the fe- 
minaries of learning at Cordoua and Seville, with a 
view to hear the Arabian doctors [x]; and it was, 
perhaps, by his example, that the Europeans 
were directed and engaged to have recourſe to 
this ſource of inſtruction in after-times. For it 
1s undeniably certain, that, from the time of 
GR BERT, ſuch of the Europeans as were ambi- 
tious of making any conſiderable progreſs in phy- 
ſic, arithmetic, geometry, or philoſophy, enter- 
tained the moſt eager and impatient deſire of re- 
ceiving inſtruction either from the academical 
leſſons, or from the writings of the Arabian phi- 
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parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that the 
molt celebrated productions of theſe doors were 


tranſlated into Latin, their tenets and ſyſtems N 
adopted with zeal in the European ſchools, and kl 
that numbers went over to Spain and [taly to re- accou 
ceive inſtruction from the mouths of theſe ta- ciel: 

[] See Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. vi. p. 558. DU ou 


Bovtay, Hift. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 314. 319. —Naudz, e 

Apologie pour les Grands Hommes fauſſement accusts de la Magie law leſs 

Chap. xix. & 4. ; g 9 Vithor 

la] See DV BouLar, Hiftor, Acad. Pariſi tom. i. p. 314. 
movs 
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mous teachers, which were ſuppoſed to utter no- cx N T. 
thing but the deepeſt myſteries of wiſdom and 2 X u. 
knowledge. However exceſſive this veneration 

for the Arabian doctors may have been, it muſt 
be owned, nevertheleſs, that all the knowledge, 
whether of phy ſie, aſtronomy, philoſophy, or 
mathematics, which flouriſhed in Europe from the 
tenth century, was originally derived trom them z 
and that the Spaniſh, Saracens, in a more part 
cular manner, may be looked upon as the fathers 
of European philoſophy. 
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Concerning the dofiors and miniſters of the church, and 
its form of government during this century. 
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. O thoſe who conſider the primitive dig- The cor- 
nity and the ſolemn nature of the mini- f ciage. 
ſterial character, the corruptions of the clergy . 
muſt appear deplorable beyond all expreſſion. 
Theſe corruptions were mounted to the moſt 1 
enormous height in that diſmal period of the "vl 
church which we have now before us. Both in 1 £3 | 
the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, the clergy ; * 
were, for the molt part, compoſed of a moſt 1 
worthleſs ſer of men, ſhamefully illiterate and | | 
ſtupid, ignorant more eſpecially in religious mat- 
ters, equally enſlaved to ſenſuality and ſuperſti- 
tion, and capable of the moſt abominable and 
lagitidus deeds, This diſmal degeneracy of the 
cred order was, accordng to the moſt credible 
accounts, principally owing to the pretended 
hiefs and rulers of the univerſal church, who in- 
lulged themſelves in the commiſſion of the moſt 
oious. crimes, and abandoned themſelves to the 
laviels impulſe of the moſt licentious paſſions 
Wikout reluctance or remorſe, who confounded, 
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CENT. in ſhort, all difference between juſt and unjuſt, to 
Par TIL ſatisfy their impious ambition, and whole ſpiritual 


The hiſtory 


of the Ro- 
man pon- 


tus. 


empire was ſuch a diverſified ſcene of iniquity and 
violence, as never was. exhibited under any of 
thoſe temporal tyrants, . who have been the 
ſcourges of mankind. We may form ſome no- 
tion of the Grecian patriarchs from the ſingle ex- 
ample of THeoPHYLAcCT, who, according to the 
teſtimonies of the moſt reſpectable writers, made 
the moſt impious traffic of eccleſiaſtical promo- 
tions, and expreſſed no fort of care about any 
thing but his dogs and horſes [o]. Degenerate, 
however, and licentious as theſe patriarchs might 
be, they were, generally ſpeaking, leſs profligate 
and indecent than the Roman pontifs. 

II. The hiftory of the Roman pontifs, that 
lived in this century, 1s a hiſtory of ſo many mon- 
ſters, and not of men, and exhibits a horrible 
ſeries of the . moſt flagirious, tremendous, and 
complicated crimes, as all writers, even thoſe of 
the Romiſh communion, unanimouſly confels, 
The ſource of theſe diforders muſt be ſought tor 
principally in the calamities that fell upon the 
greateſt part of Europe, and that afflicted Jah in 


a particular manner, after the extinction of the 


race of CHARLEMAGNE. Upon the death of the 


pontif BenepicT IV., which happened in the year | 


g03, LEO V. was raiſed to the pontificate, which 


to] This exemplary prelate, who ſold every eccleſiaſtical 
benefice as ſoon as it became vacant, had in his ſtable above 


2000 hunting horſes, which he fed with pignuts, piſtachios, | 


dates, dried grapes, figs ſteeped in the moſt exquilite wines, 
to all which he aded the richeſt perfumes. One Holy Thurl- 
day, as he was celebrating high-maſs, his groom brought him 
the joyful news that one of his favourite mares had foaled; 
upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the church, and 
ran in raptures to the ſtable, where having expreſſed his joy at 
that grand event, he returned to the altar to finiſh the divine 
ſervice, which he had left interrupted during his abſence. See 
FLevRY, Hiſt. Eccleſiaft, livre lv. p. 97. edit. Bruxelie |; 
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he enjoyed no longer than forty days, being de- EN r. 
throned by CarIsToPars, and caſt into priſon. p. 2 II. 
CaRrISTOPHER, in his turn, was deprived of the 
pontifical dignity the year following by Szrc1vs 

III., a Roman preſbyter, ſeconded by the pro- 

tection and influence of Ap ALBERT, a moſt pow- 

erful Tuſcan prince, who had a ſupreme and un- 

limited direction in all the affairs that were tranſ- 

acted at Rome. Ax As TAsiUs III. and Lanpo, 

who, upon the death of SzrcG1vs, in the year |; at 
911, were raiſed ſucceſſively to the papal dignity, 1 
enjoyed it but for a ſhort time, and did nothing 

that could contribute to render their names il- 

luſtrious. 

III. After the death of Lanpo, which hap- John x, 
pened in the year 914, Al BERI [| p], marquis or bar poor 
count of Tuſcany, whoſe opulence was prodigious, 
and whoſe authority in Rome was deſpotic and 
unlimited, obtained the pontificate for Jon X., 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with the 
ſolicitation of TRHREODORA, his mother-in-law, 
whoſe lewdneſs was the principle that intereſted 
ber in this promotion [q]. This infamous elec- 
ton will not ſurpriſe ſuch as know that the laws 
of Rome were at this time abſolutely ſilent ; that 
the dictates of juſtice and equity were overpow- 
ered and ſuſpended ; and that all things were 
carried on in that great city by intereſt or cor- 
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IF [p] It was ALBERT or ADALBERT, and not ALBERIC, 
who was the ſon-in-law of the elder THEODORA, of whom 
Dr. MosnzIu here ſpeaks. Al ERIC was grandſon to this 

HEODOR A, by her daughter Marozia, who was married 
0ALBzrRT, See SrAN HEIM, Zccl. Hiſt, Secul. x. p. 1432. 
im Fueuey, Hiſt. Eccle/. livre liv. p. 578. edit. Bruxelle, — 


d ; dis latter hiſtorian is of opinion, that it was the younger 
znd Tazodora, the filter of Mazoz1a, who, from an amorous 
y at pnnciple, raiſed JohN X. to the pontificate. 

ine z] Taxzopor a, miſtreſs of Rome, had Ion x X. raiſed. 
See o the pontificate, that ſhe might continue that licentious 


Wnmerce in which ſhe had lived with that carnal ecclefiaſtic 
he for many years paſt, . See FLEURY, and other writers, &c. 
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E DST: ruption, by violence or fraud. Joan X., though 
par I. in other reſpects a ſcandalous example of iniquity 


and lewdneſs in the papal chair, acquired a cer- 


tain degree of reputation by his glorious cam. 


paign againſt the Saracens, whom he drove from 
the ſettlements they had made upon rhe banks of 
the Garigliano [r]. He did not, however, enjoy 
his glory long; the enmity of MaRozra, daugh. 
ter of InrODORA, and wife of ALB ERITe, proved 
fatal to him. For this bloody-minded woman 


having eſpouſed W1po, or Guy, marquis of Ty/- 


cany, after the death of her firſt conſort, engaged 
him to ſeize the wanton pontif, who was her mo- 


ther's lover, and to put him to death in the priſon 


where he lay confined. This licentious and un- 
lucky pontif was ſucceeded by Leo VI., who fat 
but ſeven months in the apoſtolic chair, which 
was filled after him by STEHEN VII. The death 
of this latter, which happened in the year 931, 


preſented to the ambition of Marozia an object 


worthy of its graſp; and accordingly ſhe railed 
to the papal dignity Joun XI., who was the fruit 
of her lawleſs amours with one of the pretended 


ſucceſſors of St. PETER, SerG1vs III., whole | 


adulterous commerce with that infamous woman 


gave an infallible guide to the Roman church [5]. | 


fx] In the original we have Montem Garilianum, which 
is, undoubtedly, a miſtake, as the Garigliano is a river in 
the kingdom of Naples, and not a mountain. 

[5] The character and conduct of Maroz1a are acknow- 
ledged to have been moſt infamous by the unanimous teſli. 
mony both of ancient and modern hiſtorians, who affirm, wit 
one voice, that ſoꝝ N XI. was the fruit of her carnal com- 
merce with SzRGius III. Eccarp, alone, in his Origin, 
Guelphice, tom. i. lib, ii. p. 131. has ventured to clear her 
from this reproach, and to aſſert, that Sexrc1vs, before his 


elevation to the pontificate, was her lawful and firſt huſband. | 
The attempt, however, is highly extravagant, if not impu- 


dent, to pretend to acquit, without the leaſt teſtimony or 
roof of her innocence, a woman who is known to hav? 


een entirely deſtitute of every principle of virtue. I. 
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IV. Jonx XI., who was placed at the head of CEN r. 
the church by the credit and influence of his mo- PANT II. 
ther, was pulled down from this ſummir of ſpi- 
ritual grandeur A. D. 933, by ALBERT his halt- Lad X11. 
brother, who had conceived the utmoſt averſion 
againſt him. His mother Marozra had, after 
the death of Wi po, entered anew into the bonds 
of matrimeny with Hugo, king of Lach, who, 
having offended his ſtep-ſon Al BERT, felt ſe- 
verely the welght of his reſentment, which vented 
its fury upon the whole family; for ALBERIC 
drove out of Rome not only Huco, but alſo Ma- 
ROZIA and her ſon the pontif, and confined them 
in priſon, where the latter ended his days in the 
year 936. The four pontifs, who, in their turns, 
ſucceeded Joan XI., and filled the papal chair 
until the year 956, were Leo VII., Srzenen VIII., 
Maxinus II., and Acarer, whole characters were 
much better than that of their predeceſſor, and 
whoſe government, at leaſt, was not attended 
with thoſe tumults and revolutions that had fo 
oiten ſhook the pontifical throne, and baniſhed 
from Rome the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace and 
concord, Upon the death of Acayer, which 
happened in the year 956, Al BERT II., who to 
the dignity of Roman conſul joined a degree of 
authority and opulence which nothing could reſiſt, 
raiſed to the pontificate his ſon OcTavian, who 
was yet in the early bloom of youth, and deſti- 
te, belides, of every quality that was requiſite 
n order to diſcharge the duties of that high and 
important office. This unworthy pontif aſſumed 
the name of Jonx XII., and thus introduced the 
cuſtom, that has ſince been adopted by all his 


— * — 0 


lis promotion had been ſcandalous. Unable to ! X. 
r the oppreſſive yoke of BERENOER II., king 
2 | of 


: 
his lucceſſors in the ſee of Nome, of changing each | it 4 
ol. heir uſual name for another upon their acceſſion . 
* b the pontificate. 1 | 
are V. The fate of Joan XII. was as unhappy as The fate of 04 
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CENT. of Ttaly, he. ſent ambaſſadors, in the year 960, to 
Pars II. Orho the Great, intreating him to march into 
— ah at the head of a powerful army, to deliver 


the church and the people from the tyranny under 
which they groaned. To thele intreaties the per. 
plexed pontif added a ſolemn promiſe, that, if 
the German monarch came to his aſſiſtance, he 
would array him with the purple and the. other 
enſigns of ſovereignty, and proclaim him emperor 
of the Romans. Orno received this embaſſy 
with pleaſure, marched into aby at the head of 
a large body of troops, and was accordingly {a- 
luted by Joan with the title of emperor of the 
Romans. The pontif, however, ſoon perceiving 
that he had acted with too much precipitation, 
repented of the ſtep he had taken, and, though 
he had ſworn allegiance to the emperor as his 
lawful ſovereign, and that in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, yet he broke his oath, and joined with 
ADALBERT, the ſon of Berences, againſt Orno. 
This revolt was not left unpuniſhed, The empe- 
ror returned to Rome in the year 964; called a 
council, before which he accuſed and convicted 
the pontif of many crimes ; and, after having de- 
greed him, in the moſt ignominious manner, 

rom his high office, he appointed Lxo VIII. to 
fill his place. Upon Orno's departure from 
Rome, Joan returned to that city, and in a coun- 
cil, which he aſſembled in the year 964, con- 
demned the pontif whom the emperor had elected, 
and ſoon after died in a miſerable and violent 
manner. After his death the Romans choſe Br- 


NEDICT V. biſhop of Rome, in oppoſition to LI 
but the emperor annulled this election, reſtored | 


Leo to the papal chair, and carried BEN EDIT to 
Hamburgh, where he died in exile []. . 


li] In the account I have here given of the pontifs of this | 


century, I have conſulted the ſources, which are to be found, 


for the moſt part, in MuzaTos1's Scriptores Rerum . 
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VI. The pontifs who governed the ſee of Rome CENT. 
from LEO VIII., who died A. D. 965, to GER- pak U. 
BERT Or SYLVESTER II., who was raiſed to the 
pontificate towards the concluſion of this century, enedd 
were more happy in their adminiſtration, as well VII. 
as more decent in their conduct, than their infa- 
mous predeceſſors ; yet none of them ſo exem- 
plary as to deſerve the applauſe that is due to 
eminent virtue. Joann XIII., who was raiſed to 
the pontificate in the year 965, by the authority 
of OTao the Great, was driven out of Rome in 


4 — ad 
r 
—— —_ l 


the beginning of his adminiſtration; but, the i 
year following, upon the emperor's return to 14 
Ttaly, he was reſtored to his high dignity, in the #19 
calm poſſeſſion of which he ended his days A. D. 1323-40 
972. His ſucceſſor Bexnepict VI. was not fo FP 
happy; caſt into priſon by CRESENTIUSs, ſon of 9 4 
the famous TRrORORA, in conſequence of the 5 
hatred which the Romans had conceived both 1 
againſt his perſon and government, he was loaded b 4 
with all ſorts of ignominy, and was ſtrangled in 1 1 
1 


the year 974, in the apartment where he lay con- 
lined, Unfortunately for him, Orho the Great, 
whoſe power and ſeverity kept the Romans in 
awe, died in the year 973, and with him expired 
that order and diſcipline which he had reſtored in : 
Rome by ſalutary laws executed with impartiality 
and vigour, The face of things was entirely 
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4 alſo BARON IS, PETER DE MARCA, Sicoxtus De Regno 
ltalie, with the learned annotations of Ax r. Saxius, Mu- 4 
RATORI, in his Annales Italiæ, Pact, and other writers, all 

of whom have had acceſs to the ſources, and to ſeveral an- 

cient manuſcripts, which have not as yet been publiſhed. ; 

The narrations I have here given, are moſt certainly true | 
upon the whole. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that many 7 
parts of the papal hiſtory lie yet in great obſcurity, and ſtand W's 
much in need of farther illuſtration ; nor will I deny that a 4614 
ſpirit of partiality has been extremely detrimental to the hiſ- Ml 
tory of the pontifs, by corrupting it, and rendering it un- 
cettain in a multitude of places. hs 
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CENT. changed by that event; licentiouſneſs and difar. 


> 
PART II. 


der, ſeditions and aſſaſſinations reſumed their for. 


mer ſway, and diffuſcd their horrors through that 


miſerable city. After the death of BEN EDI, the 


No papal chair was filled by Franco, who aſſumed 


John XIV, 
and XV, © 


the name of Boxirace VII., but enjoyed his dig- 
nity only for a ſhort time; for ſcarcely a month 
had paſſed after his promotion, when he was de- 
poled from his office, expelled the city, and ſuc. 


ceeded by Dowus II. [Z], who is known by no 


other circumſtance than his name. Upon his 
death, which happened in the year 975, Beur- 
picT VII. was created pontif ; and, during the 
ſpace of nine years, ruled the church without 
much oppoſition, and ended his days in peace, 
This peculiar happinels was, without doubt, 
principally owing to the opulence and credit of 
the family to which he belonged ; for he was 
nearly related to the famous ALBeric, whol: 
power, or rather deſpotiſm, had been unlimited 
in Rome. 

VII. His ſucceſſor JohN XIV., who, from 
the biſhopric of Pavia was raiſed to the pontif- 
cate, derived no ſupport from his birth, which 
was obſcure, nor did he continue to enjoy the 
protection of OTao III., to whom he owed his 

romotion. Hence the calamities that fell upon 
him with ſuch fury, and the miſery that concluded 
his tranſitory grandeur ; for Boxirace VII., who 
had uſurped the papal throne in the year 974, 
and in a little time after had been baniſhed None, 
returned from Conſtantinople, whither he had fied 
for refuge, and ſeizing the unhappy pontif, had 
him thrown into priſon, and afterwards put to 
death. Thus Boniracr reſumed the government 
of the church; but his reign was alſo tranſitory, 


teu] Some writers place Do x us II. before Be x rpictVl. I 
See the Tabulz Synoptice Hift. Eccleſ. of the learned Pr oy | 
% | | * 
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| for he died about ſix months after his reſtora- E N T. 

tion Il. He was ſucceeded by Jon XV., p * n 
whom ſome writers call Jonx XVI., becauſe, as 6 
they allege, there was another J6awn, who ruled 
the church during the ſpace of four months, and 
whom they conſequently call Joan XV. [x] 
Leaving it to the reader's choice to call that Joan 
of whom we ſpeak, the XV. or the XVI. of that Nt 
name, we ſhall only obſerve that he poſſeſſed the = 
papal digaity from the year 985 to 996 that his 4h 
adminiſtration was as happy as the troubled ſtate 1 
of the Roman affairs would permit; and that the 1 
tranquillity he enjoyed was not ſo much owing to 
his wiſdom and prudence, as to his being a Ro- 
man by birth, and to his deſcent from noble and 
illuſtrious anceſtors. Certain it 1s, at leaſt, that 
his ſucceſſor GRERCGORY V., who was a German, 
and who was elected pontif by the order of Orno | 
III., A. D. 996, met with a quite different treats bl, 
ment; for CR ESCENSs, the Roman conſul, drove i 
him out of the city, and conferred his dignity ih 
upon Joun XVI., formerly known by the name j 
of PHiLaGaTHUs. This revolution was not, | | 
however, permanent in its effects, for Oruo III., j 
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alarmed by theſe diſturbances at Rome, marched 
into Italy, A. D. 998, at the head of a powerful 
amy, and caſting into priſon the new pontif, 
whom the ſoldiers, in the firſt moment of their 
fury, had maimed and abuſed in a moſt barbarous 
manner, he reinſtated GREGOR V in his former ho- 
tours, and placed him anew at the head of the 
church, It was upon the death of this latter pon; 


— 


PE.” 


| 8 N 
— ore 2 or 
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so] FLEUR v ſays eleven months. 

IF [xz] Among theſe writers is the learned Prarr, in his 
Tabule Fynopticæ, &c. But the Roman Catholic writers, 
whom Dr. Mosxe1m follows with good reaſon, do not 
count among the number of the pontifs that Joun who go- 
verned the church of Rome during the ſpace of four months 
after the death of Bonirace VII., becauſe he was never 
luly inveſted, by conſecration, with the papal dignity. | 
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was attended with the univerſal approbation of 


The influ- 
ence and 
authority of 
the pontifs 
increaſe 
daily . 


toricus de Romanis Pontificibus, which the learned ParEBRO» | 
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tif, which happened ſoon after his reſtoration, 
that the ſame emperor raiſed to the papal dignity 
his preceptor and friend, the famous and learned 
GERBERT, Or SYLVESTER II., whoſe promotion 
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tion w 


the Roman people [y]. — 

VIII. Amidſt theſe frequent commotions, and 
even amidſt the repeated enormities and flagitious 
crimes of thoſe who gave themſelves out for 
CnR1sT's vice-gerents upon earth, the power and 
authority of the Roman pontifs increaſed imper. 
ceptibly from day to day; ſuch were the effect 
of that ignorance and ſuperſtition. that reigned 
without controul in theſe miſerable times. Oruo 
the Great had indeed publiſhed a ſolemn edid, 
prohibiting the election of any pontif without the 
previous knowledge and conſent of the emperor; 
which edict, as all writers unanimouſly agree, re- 
mained in force from the time of its publication 
to the concluſion of this century. Ir is allo to be 
obſerved, that the ſame emperor, as likewiſe his 
ſon and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in the em- 
pire, maintained, without interruption, thelr 
right of ſupremacy over the city of Rome, its ter- 
ritory, and its pontif, as may be demonſtrably 
proved from a multitude of examples. It is, 
moreover, equally certain, that the German, 
French, and Italian biſhops, who were not igno- 
rant of the nature of their privileges, and the ex- 
tent of their juriſdiction, were, during this whole 
century, perpetually upon their guard againſt 
every attempt the Roman pontif might make to | 


Do] The hiſtory of the Roman pontifs of this period is not 
only extremely barren of intereſting events, but alſo obſcure, 
and uncertain in many reſpects. In the accounts I have here 
given of them, I have followed principally Lud. AnT, Mo- 
RATOR1's Annales Italiæ, and the Conatus Chronologico Hiſ- 


CH1Us has prefixed to his Acta Sanctorum, Men/s Mai. 
4 aſſume 


Cuar. II. Doors, Church-Government, &c. 


aſſume to himſelf alone a legiſlative authority in 


biſhops of Rome found means of augmenting their 
influence, and, partly by open violence, partly by 
ſecret and fraudulent ftratagems, encroached not 
only upon the privileges of the biſhops, but alſo 
upon the Juriſdiction and rights of kings and em- 
perors [2]. Their ambitious attempts were ſe- 
conded and juſtified by the ſcandalous adulation 


dignity and prerogatives of, what they called, the 
apoſtolic ſee, in the moſt pompous and extravagant 
terms, Several learned writers have obſerved, 
that in this century certain biſhops maintained 
publicly that the Roman pontifs were not only 
biſhops of Rome, but of the whole world, an affer- 
tion which hitherto none had ventured to make [a]; 


, and that even among the French clergy, it had 
i been affirmed by ſome, that the authority of the 
5 Biſhops, though divine in its origin, was conveyed to 
ls 


them by St. PETER, the prince of the apoſtles [O]. 

IX. The adventurous ambition of the biſhops 
of Rome, who left no means unemployed to ex- 
tend their juriſdiction, exhibited an example 
which the inferior prelates followed with the moſt 
zealous and indefatigable emulation. Several 
bihops and abbots had begun, even from the 
time that the deſcendants of CHARLEMAGNE fat 
0n the imperial throne, to enlarge. their preroga- 
tives, and had actually obtained, for their tenants 
and their poſſeſſions, an immunity from the ju- 
nidiftion of the counts and other magiſtrates, as 
alſo from taxes and impoſts of all kinds. But in 
this century they carried their pretenſions ſtill 


| [xz] Several examples of theſe uſurpations may be found 
In ” Hiftoire du droit Ecelgſ. Frangois, tom. i. p. 217. edit, 
in $yo, 


la] Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 98. 
[5] Ibid. p. 186. x 
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410 Cuap. 
CENT. farther; aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the XK; | 
Pais II. Cities and territories in which they exerciſed a ſpi. rance, 
ritual dominion, and aſpired after nothing 1:1; WiWhultly - 

than the honours. and authority of dukes, mar. a very 
quiles, and counts of the empire. Among the enorme 
principal circumſtances that animated. their zeal WW the gr: 
in the purſuit of theſe dignities, we may reckon times ? 
the perpetual and bitter conteſts concerning ju- of theſ 
riſdiction and other matters, that reigned between of any 
the dukes and counts, who were governors of WM iurpril: 
cities, and the biſhops and abbots, who were victims 
their ghoſtly rulers. The latter, therefore, ſeizing to the 
the favourable opportunity that was offered them and, e. 
by the ſuperſtition of the times, uſed every me- cubina 
thod that might be effectual to obtain that high manner 
rank, that hitherto ſtood in the way of their am. venues 
bition. And the emperors and kings to whon WW mentio! 
they addieſſed their preſumptuous requeſts, ge- dence: 
nerally granted them, either from a deſire of pa- ad ab 
citying the cantentions and quarrels that arole Hus © 
between civil and military magiſtrates, or from a | 
deyout reverence for the {acred order, or with a ho. 
view to augment their own authority, and to con- mar gh 
firm their dominion by, the good ſervices of the But not) 
biſhops, whoſe influence was very great upon the wig 
minds of the people. Such were the different i bam <. 
motiyes that engaged princes to enlarge the au- [(d] 1 
thority and juriſdiction of the clergy ; and hence bis Jin 
we ſce from this century downwards fo many bi. Ne 
ſhops and abbots inveſted with characters, em. H vo, 
ployments, and titles fo foreign to their ſpiritual Men ſa 
offices and functions, and clothed with the ho. (e] 1 
nours of dukes, marquiſes, counts, and vile W 
counts c]. 2 „ letter of 
X. WH © publi 
/ edit, no 
[el The learned Louis Thom ass1n, in his book De D.. N 
eiplina Eccliſiæ veieri et nova, tom. iii. lib. i. cap. ige, F ty — 
p. 89. has colledted a multitude of examples to prove that! ; 5 6 
titles and prerogatives of dukes and counts Were conferre 1 @ 


upon 
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X. Beſides the reproach of the groſſeſt igno- 
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rance, which the Latin clergy in this century ſo p Ir II. 


juſtly deſerve [4], they were alſo chargeable, in 
2 very heinous degree, with two other odious and 
enormous vices, even concubinage and ſimom, which 
| the greateſt part of the writers of theſe unhappy 
times acknowledge and deplore. As to the firſt 
of theſe vices, it was practiſed too openly to admit 
of any doubt. The prieſts, and what is {till more 
ſurpriſing, even the ſanctimonious monks, fell 
victims to the triumphant charms of the ſex, and 
to the imperious dominion of their carnal luſts 
and, entering into the bonds of wedlock or con- 
cubinage, ſquandered away in a moſt luxurious 
manner, with their wives and miſtreſſes, the re- 
venues of the church ſe]. The other vice above 
mentioned reigned with an equal degree of impu- 
dence and licentiouſneſs. The election of biſhops 
and abbots was no longer made according to the 
lays of the church; but kings and princes, or 


upon certain prelates ſo early as the ninth century ; nay, ſome 
biſhops trace even to the eighth century the riſe and firſt be- 
pinniogs of that princely dominion which they now enjoy. 
But notwithſtanding all this, if I be not entirely and groſsly 
niltaken, there cannot be produced any evident and indiſ- 
putable example of this princely dominion, previous to the 
tenth century. By 

[4d] Rarugatus, ſpeaking of the clergy of Verona, in 
bis Itinerarium, which is publiſhed in the Spicilegium of 
Dachzzlus, tom. i. p. 381. ſays, that he found many 
among them who could not even repeat the Apoſtles Creed. 
lis words are, Sciſcitatus de fide illorum, inwveni plurimos neque 
Hm ſapere Symbolum, qui fuifſe creditur Apoſtolorum. 

[e] That this cuſtom was introduced towards the com- 
mencement of this century is manifeſt, from the teſtimony 
of Ornericus ViTALIs and other writers, and alſo from a 
k letter of ManT10, biſhop of Chalons in Champagne, which 
X. 8 publiſhed by MABILLOx, in his Anualedta veterum, p. 429. 
edit. nov, As to the charge brought againſt the Italian 


72 nonks of their ſpending the treaſures of the church upon 
lil leit wives or miſtreſſes, ſee Huco, De Monafterii Farfenſes 
the | ®fru&ione, which is publiſhed in MuraToR1's Antiq. Ital. 


ed vi, tom. vi. p. 278. 
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their miniſters and favourites, either conferre 
theſe eccleſiaſtical dignities upon their friends and 
creatures, or ſold them, without ſhame, to the 
higheſt bidder [f J. Hence it happened, that the 
moſt ſtupid and flagitious wretches were frequent. 
ly advanced to the moſt important ftations in the 
church; and that, upon ſeveral occaſions, even 
ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, and ſuch like 
perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, con. 
verted into biſhops and abbots. GRreGoxr VII 
endeavoured, in the following century, to put: 
ſtop to theſe two growing evils. 

XI. While the monaſtic orders, among the 
Greeks and Orientals, maintained {till an exter- 
nal appearance of religion and decency, the Lt 


tin ' monks, towards the commencement of this e] Se 
century, had ſo entirely loſt ſight of all ſubordi oo ad 
PR ge e 3 aa San, 
nation and diſcipline, that the greateſt part df cer 
them knew not even by name the rule of St, WWhundatic 
Benzpict, which they were obliged to obſerve. ie new 
A noble Frank, whoſe name was Opo, a man 3 ore a 
learned and pious as the ignorance and ſupeiſt. — 
tion of the times would permit, endeavoured *, in 
remedy this diſorder; nor were his attempts to : (6] If 
tally unſucceſsful. This zealous eccleſiaſtic be. 3 
ing created, in the year 927, abbot of Clugni, n cg, 
the province of Burgundy, upon the death of WW fonifies ; 
Berno, not only obliged the monks to live in: _y — 


rigorous obſervance of their rules, but alſo add- 
ed to their diſcipline a new ſet of rites and cere-WWnodera d 
monies, which, notwithſtanding the air of ſanc- x the ter 
tity that attended them, were, in reality, in- ner 


; roach benificati 
ſignificant and trifling, and yet at the ſame time * 

| | P or Cc 
[/] Many infamous and ſtriking examples and proofs df ene male 
* — may be found * work en tled Galli eee 
Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 23. 37. tom. ii. p. 173. 179. Add a 
to this Ax BON Apologeticum, which is publiſhed at the end kf 0 
of the Codex Canon. Pithoei, p. 398. as alſo MaITIIj 8 0 
Annal. Benedid. tom. v. 5 wh Pele 


ſeyere 


Cap. Il. Dofors, Church-Government, &c. 


ſevere and burthenſome [g]. 
of diſcipline covered its author with glory, and, 
En a ſhort time, was adopted in all the European 
convents; for the greateſt part of the ancient 
monaſteries, which had been founded in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, received the 
rule of the monks of Clugni, to which alſo the 
convents, newly eſtabliſhed, were ſubjected by 
their founders. And thus it was, that the Order 


and authority, opulence and dignity, which it 
exhibited to the Chriſtian world in the following 


century [J. 2 
The 


g] See MaB1LLON Annal. Benedict. tom. iii. p. 386. and 
Pref. ad Adta Sant. Ord. Benedict. Sæc. v. p. 26. See alſo the 
Ada Sanftor, Bened. Sæc. v. p. 66. in which he ſpeaks largely 
concerning Ber no, the firſt abbot of Clugni, who laid the 
ſoundations of that order, and of Ono (p. 122) who gave 
ta new degree of perfection. The learned HeLYoT, in his 
Hiftoire des Ordres Religieuſes, tom, v. p. 184. has given a 
complete and elegant hiſtory of the order of C/ugni, and the 
preſent ſtate of that famous monaſtery is deſcribed by Max- 
TINE, in his Veyage Litter. de deux Benedict. part I. p. 227. 


liorians have not perceived the true meaning and force of 
lhe word order in its application to the Ciſfertian mon ks, thoſe 
of Clagui, and other convents. They imagine that this term 
ignißes a new monaſtic inſtitution, as if the Order of Clugni 


11 vas a new ſect of monks never before heard of. But this is a 
14. great error, into which they fall by confounding the ancient 
meaning of that term with the ſenſe in which it is uſed in, 
le- dodern times. The word order, when employed by the writers 
ne- dhe tenth century, fignified no more at firſt than a certain 
in. rn or rule of monaſtic diſcipline; but from this primitive 
of gufcation, anather, and a ſecondary one, was gradually de- 
med. So that by the word order is alſo underſtood, an aſſocia- 
non or confederacy of ſeveral monaſteries, ſubjected to the. 
5 of lame rule of diſcipline under the juriſdiction and inſpection 
alla Kode common chief. Hence we conclude, that the Order of 
a4d} lugri was not a new ſect of monks, ſuch as were the Cariba- 
end „ Dominican, and Franciſcan Orders; but ſignified only, 


„, that new infticution, or rule of diſcipline, which OB 
d preſcribed to the Benedictine monks, who were ſettled at 
Clugni, 


of Clugni arrived to that high degree of eminence 


[5] If we are not miſtaken, the greateſt part of eccleſiaſtical - 
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CHAP 
CENT. XII. The more eminent Greek writers of this A. 
Pax r II. century are eaſily numbered; among them wy ducti 
Seer SIMEON, high treafurer of Conſtantinople, why, XI 
writer, from his giving a new and more elegant ſtyle of thi: 
to the Lives of the Saints, which had been origi. who h 
nally compoſed in a groſs and barbarous lan. due te 
guage, was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Ag. this a 
phraft, or Tranſlator [i]. He did not, however, vcpec 
content himſelf with digeſting, poliſhing, and Ont 
embelliſhing the faintly chronicle ; but went 6 Order 
far as to augment it with a multitude of tri. — 
fling fables drawn from the fecundity of his in wh 

own imagination. marks 
Nicox, an Armenian monk, compoſed a tires. The 
tiſe Concerning the Religion of the Armenians, which mark 
is not altogether contemptible. L yet ex 
Some place in this century OLyMP1onoRys judgm 
and OtcuMEnivs [&], who diſtinguiſhed them. or virt 
ſelves by thoſe compilations which were known Ar: 
by the name of Catenæ, or Chains, and of which De pre, 
we have had occaſion to ſpeak more than once WW > 4 
in the courle of this hiſtory, But it is by no thelr ti 
means certain, that theſe two writers belong to umes [ 
the tenth century, and they are placed there only Duy 

by conjecture. fterw; 

It is much more probable, that the learned favour 

SuIDAS, author of the celebrated Greek Lexicon, vun, 

lived in the period no before us. Rules | 
Among the Arabians, no author acquired a ELF! 

higher reputation than EvuTycnivs, biſhop of! conlide 

Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude of mona. [!] Se 

ſteries throughout Europe, which received the rule eſtabliſhed 9 179. - 

at Clugai, and were formed by aſfociation into a for: f ene 
community, of which the abbot Clugai was the chief. 10 l 

[i] See Leo Al Larius, De Symeonum Scriptis, p. 24 [a] I 

. * . Pref. ad Acta Sanctorum Antwerp, 9 iii. 2 

&] For a . . eminen 

1 ou 5 Sons — wr eg MEN1US, Ste Mon TFAUC0N by lend 


* Alexandrit, 
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Alexandria, whoſe Annals, with ſeveral other pro- c EN x. 
ductions of his learned pen, are till extant [/]. - p Sn I 

XIII. The moſt eminent of the Latin writers , 
of this century was GerBenmT, or SyYLvESTER II., Latin 
who has already been mentioned with the applauſe 
due to his fingular merit. The other writers of 
this age were far from being eminent in any 
reſpect, | 

Ono, who laid the foundations of the celebrated 
Order of Clugni, left behind him ſeveral produc- 
tions in which the groſſeſt ſuperſtition reigns, and 
in which it is difficult to perceive the ſmalleſt 
marks of true genius or ſolid judgment [Lm]. 

The learned reader will form a different opi- 
K nion of Ra THEIR, biſhop of Verona, whoſe works, 
jet extant, give evident proofs of ſagacity and 
judgment, and breathe throughout an ardent love 
of virtue [u]. 


— 3 


þ ArTo, biſhop of Vercelli, compoſed a treatiſe, 1 

" De preſſuris Ecclgſiaſticis, i. e. Concerning the Suffer- 1 
and Grievances of the Church, which ſhews in 1:48 
WT cir true colours the ſpirit and complexion of the ; 

o mes [o]. | ; 


8 


I DunsTaN, the famous abbot of Glaſſenbury, and 

efterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, compoſed in 

our of the monks a book, De Concordia Regu- 
14 nn * Concerning the Harmony of the Monaſtic \s 

ues [p]. 5 $ | 

" Eirric, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acquired a "i 

FF nliderable reputation, among the Anglo-Sax- 11 


* — — — — — Re 


e ** 
—4 
2 


— A 
— -- 


as III See Jo. Al BERT. Fanricn PBibliographia Antiquaria, 
hed Þ 179.—As alſo EussB11 RExnaupoTi Hiſtoria Patriarch. 
t of Aerandr. p. 347. 
| 1 Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 11 
4— [1 Id. ibid, p. 339. "0 | 4H 
m. (o] Id. ibid. p. 281. 1481 

| le] See the ample account that is given of this 1241 
on, nent prelate in CoLt1zr's Ecclefaſtical Hiftory of 

, vol. i, cent. x. p. 181. 183, 184, 185. 197. 203. 
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Ca, 
C ENT. ons eſtabliſhed in Britain, by various produc. ſuch 
Er 11; tions [q] | rin 
PART II. 8 hes 229 
—  - BuxcHaRD, biſhop of Worms, is higly eſteemel Los 
among the Canoniſts on account of his celebrated that 
Decreta, which he has divided into XX books, ater 
though a part of the merit of this collection of who 
Canons is due to OLserT, with whole aſſiſtance i; into 
was compoſed [r]. Lati 
'Ov1Lto, archbiſhop of Lyons [G], was the author the 
of ſome inſipid diſcourſes, and other production, feare 
whoſe mediocrity has almoſt ſunk them in a total devo 
As to the hiſtorical writers and annaliſts who upor 
lived in this century, their works and abilities crea 
have been already conſidered in their proper place, c 
ö God, 
prop 
CHAP. II. ond; 
lics \ 
Concerning the dofirine of the Chriſtian hurt it ha 
during this century. 1 
| | and f 
Xin I. IH E ſtate of religion in this century va the s 
ſuch as might be expected in times of extra 
prevailing ignorance and corruption. The mol: wive: 
important doctrines of Chriſtianity were disfigured Wi bone 
and perverted in the moſt wretched manner, and terrec 
was 
ei] We have a Grammar and a Didtionary compoſed by parte 
this learned prelate; as alſo an Anglo-Saxon tranſlation of heigh 
5 the Firſt Books of the Holy Scripture, A Hiſtory of the Church, henfi 
and 180 Sermons. See FLEurY, Hiſt, Eccl. livre lviü. p. void 
384. edit. de Bruxelles. | 
[7] See the Chronicon Wormatienſe in Lupwio's Relique praye 
Manuſcriptorum, tom. ii. p. 43—Hiſtoire Litter. de la Fran, and r 
tom. vii. p. 295. x, of pi 
EF [5] Opitro was abbot of Clugni, and not archbiſhop The 
of Lyons, which latter eminent ſtation he obſtinately refuſed, 
' notwithſtanding the urgent entreaties employed both by terro 
pontiffs and emperors to engage him to accept it. Ses nity e 
thod 


Fleury, Hi. Eccl, livre lix. p. 520, edit. 45 — 
= ſuc 


< 
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ſuch as had preſerved, in unſkilful hands, their © EN T. 
primitive purity, were nevertheleſs obſcured with Pazr II. 


a multitude of vain opinions and idle fancies, fo 
that their intrinſic excellence and luſtre were little 
attended to; all this will appear evident to thoſe 
who look with the ſmalleſt degree of attention 
into the writers of this age. Both Greeks and 
Latins placed the eſſence and life of religion in 
the worſhip of images and departed ſaints, in 
ſearching afrer with zeal, and preſerving with a 
devout care and veneration, the ſacred relics of 
holy men and women, and in accumulating riches 
upon the prieſts and monks, whoſe opulence in- 
creaſed with the progrels of ſuperſtition, Scarcely 
did any Chriftian dare to approach the throne of 
God, without rendering firſt the ſaints and images 
propitious by a ſolemn round of expiatory rites 
and luſtrations. The ardour alſo with which re- 
lies were ſought, ſurpaſſes almoſt all credibility ; 
it had ſeized all ranks and orders among the 
people, and was grown into a fort of fanaticiſm 
and frenzy; and, if the monks are to be believed, 
the Supreme Being interpoſed, in an eſpecial and 
extraordinary manner, to diſcover to doating old 
wives and bare-headed friars the places where the 
bones or carcaſes of the ſaints lay diſperſed or in- 
terred. The fears of purgatory, of that fire that 
was to deſtroy the remaining impurities of de- 
parted ſouls, were now carried to the greateſt 
height, and exceeded by far the terrifying appre- 
henfions of infernal torments ; for they hoped to 
avoid the latter eaſily, by dying enriched with the 
prayers of the clergy, or covered with the merits 
and mediation of the ſaints; while from the pains 
of purgatory they knew there was no exemption. 
The clergy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtitious 
errors admirably adapted to increaſe their autho- 
ty and to promote their intereſt, uſed every me- 
hod to augment them, and by the moſt pathetic 

Vor. II. E e dilcouctes, 
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diſcourſes, accompanied with monſtrous fable: 


Paxr I. and fictitious miracles, they laboured to eſtabliſh 


The diſ- 
putes con- 
cerning 
predeſtina- 
tion and 
the Lord's 


ſupper, 


the doctrine of purgatory, and alſo to make it 
appear that they had a mighty influence in that 
formidable region, 

II. The conteſts concerning predeſtination and 
grace, as alſo concerning the euchariſt, that had 
agitated the church in the preceding century, were 
in this happily reduced to ſilence. This was ow— 
ing to the mutual toleration that was practiſed by 
the contending parties, who, as we learn from 
writers of undoubted credit, left it to each other's 


free choice to retain, or to change, their former 


opinions. Beſides, the ignorance and ſtupidity 
of this degenerate age were ill ſuited to ſuch deep 
inquiries as theſe conteſts demanded ; nor was 
there almoſt any curioſity among an illiterate 
multitude to know the opinions of the ancient 
doctors concerning theſe and other knotty points 
of theology. Thus it happened, that the follow- 
ers of AUGusTIN and PeLaG1vus flouriſhed equally 
in this century; and that if there were many who 
maintained the corporal preſence of the body and 
blood of CHRIST in the. holy ſacrament, there 
were ſtill more who either came to no fixed deter- 
mination upon this point, or declared it publicly 
as their opinion, that the divine Saviour was 
really abſent from the euchariſtical ſacrament, and | 
was received only by a certain inward impulle ot 
faith, and that in a manner wholly ſpiritual [i]. 

Ibis 


[e] It is certain, that the Latin doors of this century 6if- 
fered much in their ſentiments about the manner in which the 
body and blood of CHRIS were preſent in the eucharilt; this 
is granted by ſuch of the Roman catholic writers as have been 
ingenuous enough to ſacrifice the ſpirit of party to the love of 
truth. That the doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation, as it is com- 
monly called, was unknown to the Engliſh in this century, has 


been abundantly proved from the public Homilies by RAIN 


De THOYRas, in his Hiftory of England, vol. i. p. 63. J. 


15, 


Cite: III. The Doctrine of the Cuunen. 


This mutual toleration, as it is eaſy to conclude 
from what has been already obſerved, muſt not 
be attributed either to the wiſdom or virtue of an 
age, which was almolt totally deſtitute of both, 
The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 
this century wanted both the capacity and the in- 
clination to attack or defend any doctrine, whoſe 
refutation. or defence required the ſmalleſt portion 
of learning or logic. 

III. That the whole Chriſtian world was co- 
vered, at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil 
of ſuperſtition, is evident from a prodigious num- 
ber of teſtimonies and examples, which it is need- 
I:fs to mention. This horrible cloud, which hid 
almoſt every ray of truth from the eyes of the 
multitude, furniſhed a favourable opportunity to 
the prieſts and monks of propagating many abſurd 
and ridiculous opinions, which contributed not a 
little to confirm their credit. Among theſe opi- 
nions, which diſhonoured ſo frequently the Latin 
church, and produced from time to time ſuch vi- 
dent agitations, none occaſioned ſuch a univerſal 
panic, nor ſuch dreadful impreſſions of terror or 
dilmay, as a notion that now prevailed of the im- 
mediate approach of the day of judgment. This 


y notion, which took its riſe. from a remarkable 
8 paſſage in the Revelations of St. Jonx [4], and had 
d been 
of 1 | | 
]. un, however, to be confeſſed, on the other hand, that this 


abſurd doctrine was already adopted by ſeveral French and 
German divines. & For a judicious account of the opi- 
dions of the Saxon-Engliſh church concerning the euchariſt, 
ſee Col. LI ER 's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. i. 
tent. x, p. 204. 206, | 

lu] The paſſage here referred to, is in the twentieth 
Chapter of the Book of Revelations, at the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
verſes; And he laid hold of the dragon, that old ſerpent; 
Which is the devil and ſatan, and bound him a thou/and 
gears and caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and ſhut him 
up, and ſet a ſeal upon bim, that he ſhould deceive the ba- 
ons no more till the thouſand years ſhould be fulfilled ; 
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e EN r. been entertained by ſome doctors in the preceding 
Pak It, century, was advanced publicly by many at this 
time, and ſpreading itſelf with an amazing rapi. 
dity through the European provinces, it threy 
them into the deepeſt conſternation and anguiſh, 
For they imagined that St. Joan had clearly fore. 
told that after a thouſand years from the birth of 
CnRkisr, SATAN was to be let looſe from his pri- 
ſon, AnTICcHRIST to come, and the deſtruction 
and conflagration of the world to follow theſe 
great and terrible events, Hence prodigious 
numbers of people abandoned all their civil con- 
nexions and their parental relations, and givin 
over to the churches or monaſteries all their lands, 
treaſures, and worldly effects, repaired with the 
utmoſt precipitation to Paleſtine, where they ima- 
ined that CRR ISH would deſcend from heaven to 
[on the world. Others devoted themſelves by 
a ſolemn and voluntary oath to the ſervice of the 
churches, convents, and prieſthood, whoſe flaves 
they became, in the moſt rigorous ſenſe of that 
word, performing daily their heavy taſks; and all 
this from a notion that the Supreme Judge would 
diminiſh the ſeverity of their ſentence, and look 
upon them with a more favourable and propitious 
eye, on account of their having made themſelves 
the ſlaves of his miniſters. When an eclipſe of 
the ſun or moon happened to be viſible, the cities 
were deſerted, and their miſerable inhabitants fled 
for refuge to hollow caverns, and hid themſelves 
among the craggy rocks, and under the bending 
ſummits of ſteep mountains. The opulent at- 


1 


60 and after that he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon.— And! 
* ſaw thrones, and they fat upon them, and judgment was 


given unto them: and I ſaw the ſouls of them that were 
** bebeaded-for the witneſs of Jeſus, and for the word of 
God, and which had not worſhipped the beaſt, neither 
© his image, neither had received his mark upon their fore- 
«© heads, or in their hands; and they lived and reigned with 


«© Chriſt a thouſand years.“ 
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tempted to bribe the Deity and the faintly tribe o E N r. 
by rich donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal p 8K It. 


and. monaſtic orders, who were looked upon as 
the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 
places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices, both 
public and private, were ſuffered to decay, nay, 
were deliberately pulled down, from a notion that 
they were no longer of any uſe ſince the final diſ- 
ſolution of all things was at hand. In a word, no 
language 1s ſufficient to expreſs the confuſion and 


deſpair that tormented the minds of miſerable 


mortals upon this occaſion, This general delu- 
ſion was, indeed, oppoſed and combated by the 


diſcerning few, who endeavoured to diſpel theſe 


groundleſs terrors, and to efface the notion from 
which they arole, in the minds of the people. 
But their attempts were ineffectual; nor could 
the dreadful apprehenſions of the ſuperſtitious 
multitude be entirely removed before the conclu- 
lion of this century. Then, when they ſaw that 
the ſo much dreaded period had paſſed without 
the arrival of any great calamity, they began to 
underſtand that St. Jonx had not really foretold 
What they ſo much feared [ww]. 


IV. 


L] Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church 
during this century, carry evident marks of this groundleſs 
panic that had ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons 
of theſe donations are generally expreſſed in the following 
words: Appropinguante mundi termino, &c. i. e. Theend of the 
world being now at hand, &c. Among the many undeniable 
tellimonies that we have from ancient records of this univerſal 
deluſion,” that was ſo profitable to the ſacerdotal order, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to the quotation of one very remarkable 
haſſage in the Apolageticum of AB ;o, abbot of Fleury, ad ver ſus 
Anulp hum, i. e. Ax x Ou biſhop of Orleans, which apology is 
Publiſhed by the learned FR aNnc1s PIT HO, in the Cedex Ca. 
aum Ecclefie Romanæ, p. 401. The words of Ang are as 
follow De. fine quogue mundi coram populo ſermonem in Bcelefoa 
Parifiorum Adolęſcentulus audivi, quod ftatim finito mille annorum 
mnero Antichriftus adveniret, et non longo poft tempore uni ver- 
ale, udicium ſuccederet : cui prædicationi ex Gvangeliis, ac Apo- 

Ee 3 a caßypfi. 
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e f. IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked 
pair II. upon as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and 
—— Whoſe patronage was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeak- 
mutplies, able bleſſing, was now multiplied every where, 
| and the celeſtial courts were filled with new le. 
gions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, az 
we have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, had ng 
exiſtence but in the imagination of their deluded 
clients and worſhippers. This multiplication of 
ſaints may be eaſily accounted for, when we con- 
ſider that ſuperſtition, the ſource of fear, was 
grown to ſuch an enormous height in this age, az 
rendered the creation of new patrons neceſſaty to 
calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Beſides, 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with 
a horrid ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and diffolu- 
tion that had fo generally infected all ranks and 
orders of men, rendered the reputation of ſandtity 
very eaſy to be acquired; for, amidit ſuch a per- 
verſe generation, it demanded no great efforts of 
virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this, no doubt, 
contributed to increaſe conſiderably the number 
of the celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to whom! 
nature had given an auſtere complexion, a gloomy 
temper, or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, were, in 
conſequence of an advantageous compariſon with 
the profligate multitude, revered as the favourites 

of heaven, and as the friends of God. 
The Roman pontif, who before this period had 
not pretended to ihe right of creating ſaints by his ſole 
authority, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpect 
men of this ghoſtly power; for in the preceding 
ages there is no example of his having exerciled 


calypſs, et libro Danitlis qua potui virtute reſtiti. Denique u 
errorem, qui de fine mundi inolevit, Abbas meus beatæ memorie 
Richardus, ſagaci. animo propulit, poſtquam literas à Lotharitt- 
Abus accepit, quibus me reſpondere juſſit. Nam fama pane tels 
mundum impleverat, quod, quando Annunciatio Dominica i 
Paraſceve contigiſſet, ab/que ullo ſcrupulo finis ſæculi 1 f 


* 
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this privilege alone. This ſpecimen was given © EN T. j "| 
in the year 993, by Joan XV., who, with all PART 11, — 
the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, enrolled —— 
UpaLric, biſhop of Aug ſburgh, in the number of 

the ſaints, and thus conferred upon him a title to 

the worſhip and veneration of Chriſtians [x]. We 

muſt not, however, conclude from hence, that 

after this period the privilege of canonizing new g 6 
ſaints was veſted ſolely in the Roman pontifs [y]; 1 
for there are ſeveral examples upon record, which 1 
prove, that not only provincial councils, but alſo 1 
ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, ad- 

vanced to the rank of ſaints ſuch as they thought 

worthy of that high dignity, and continued thus 

to augment the celeſtial patrons of the church, 

without ever conſulting the Roman pontif, until 

the twelfth century [z]. Then ALEXANDER III. 
abrogated this privilege of the biſnops and coun- 

cils, and placed canonization in the number of the 

more important acts of authority [a], which the 

ſovereign pontif alone, by a peculiar prerogative, 

was entitled to exerciſe. 

V. The expoſitors and commentators, who at- The merit 
tempted in this century to illuftrate and explain mentators” 
the ſacred writings, were too mean in their abili- oligo 59 
ties, and too unſucceſsful in their undertakings, ere. 
to deſerve almoſt any notice; for it is extremely 
uncertain, whether or no the works of OLymer- 
odoRvs and OrcuMenivs ate to be conſidered as 
the productions of this age. Among the Latins 


x] Fraxc. Pai Breviar, Pont if. Roman. tom. il. p. 259. 

5] This abſurd opinion has been maintained with . 
warmth by Prit. Box N AN us, in his Numi/mata Pontif. 
Rimanorum, tom. i. p. 41. Ne | | | 

[z] See Franc. Paci Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. 


1 6 p. 260, tom, iii. p. 30.—ARM. DE LA CHAPELLE, Bi, 
w_ blicth. Angloiſe, tom. x. p. 105,—MAB1LLON, Prefat. ad 
jo: dec. v. Benedict. r 
* le] Theſe were called the Cau/zz Majores. 

Ee 4 ReMi- 
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and HuBat.d, Ono, and SEHEN [e, among o EN r. 
the Latins, had drawn up with a ſeducing elo- p Fi». JH 
quence that covered the moſt impertinent fic- ———- 
tions. Such was the miſerable ſtate of morals 
and thealogy in this century; in which, as we 
may farther obſerve, there did not appear any de- 
fence of the Chriſtian religion againit its profeſſed 
enemies, 

VII. The controverſies between the Greek and The contro. 
Latin churches were now carried on with leſs {$1955 be- 


tween the 


noiſe and impetuoſity than in the preceding cen- Piel and 


tury, on account of the troubles and calamities of churches, 


the times; yet they were not entirely reduced to 
6 ſlence [4]. The writers therefore who affirm, 
p that this unhappy ſchiſm was healed, and that the 
1 contending parties were really reconciled to each 
n other for a certain ſpace of time, have groſsly 
e miſtaken the matter [e]; though it be, indeed, 


true, that the tumults of the times produced now 
and then a ceſſation of theſe conteſts, and occa- 
ſioned ſeveral truces, which inſidiouſly concealed 


ly the bittereſt enmity, and ſerved often as a cover 
he to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks 


nere, moreover, divided among themſelves, and 


c- diſputed with great warmth concerning the law- 
ed fulneſs of repeated [ 7 marriages, to which vio- 
ns lent conteſt the caſe of Lo, ſurnamed the Fhilo- 
re ſepher, gave riſe, This emperor having buried 
ad lucceſſively three wives without having had by 
the tem any male iſſue, elpauſed a fourth, whoſe 
\U- 

till 


# Biſhop of Liege. 
Mien. Lequisn, Difert. i. Damaſtenica de proceſſi- 
me Spiritus Sancki, & xiii. p. 12.— FRED. Seangeim, De 
e etua diſſenſione Eccigſia Oriental. et Occidental. part IV. 
Wü. p. 529. tom. ii. opp. | 

le] Lzo ALLaTtivs, De perpetua conſenfione Eccls 

nent. et Qccigent. lib. ii. cap. vii, viii. p. 600. 

[V] Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly 
neus, ünce ſecond and third nuptials were allowed upon 
fan conditions, RY 
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CENT, name was Zot CARBINOPSINA, and who was born 
pa U. in the obſcurity of a mean condition. As mar. 
riages repeated for the fourth time were held to 
be impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, 
N 1coLas, the patriarchof Conſtantinople, ſuſpended 
the emperor, upon this occaſion, from the com- 
munion of the church. LEO, incenſed at this fi. 
gorous proceeding, deprived Nicol As of the pa. 
triarchal dignity, and raiſed EuTaymivs to that 
high office, who, though he re- admitted the em- 
peror to the boſom of the church, yer oppoſed 
the law which he had reſolved to enact in order to 
render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this a 
ſchiſm, attended with the bittereſt animoſities, 
divided the.clergy, one part of which declared for 
| NicoLas, the other for EurHVUMUius. Some time 
| | after this LEO died, and was ſucceeded in the 


Mius, and reſtored NicoLAs to his eminent rank 
„in the church. No ſooner was this warm pati. 
arch reiaſtated in his office, than he began to load 
the memory of the late emperor wich the bitterelt 
execrations and the moſt opprobrious invectives 
and to maintain the unlawtulneſs of fourth mar- 
riages with the utmoſt obſtinacy. In order to 
appeaſe theſe tumults, which portended number- 
leſs. calamities to the ſtate, ConsTanTiINnNE Pon: 
PHYROGENNETA, the ſon of Leo, called together 
an aſſembly of the clergy of Conſtantinople in the 
year 920, in which fourth marriages were ablo- 
lutely prohibited, and marriages for the third 
time were permitted on certain conditions; and 
thus the public tranquillity: was reſtored [ g ]. 
' Several other conteſts of like moment arok 


[ 2] Theſe fads are faithfully eollected from CD 


Lo the Grammarian, Simeon the Treaſurer, and othe! 
writers of the Byzantine hiſtory, + Kids enn 


empire by ALEXANDER, who depoſed EvTa-! 


among the Greeks during this century; and they 


LevxncLavivs De Jure Græco- Rom. tom. i. p. 104. from 
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ö | . 
1 Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed tn the church 
; during this century. 


J. IN order to have ſome notion of the load of 
ceremonies under which the Chriſtian reli- 
gion groaned during this ſuperſtitious age, we 
have only to caſt an eye upon the acts of the va- 
nous councils which were aſſembled in England, 
Germany, France, and /taly. Ihe number of ce- 


ſaints, which multiplied from day to day; for 
each new ſaintly patron had appropriated to his 
ſervice a new feſtival, a new form of worſhip, a 
new round of religious rites; and the clergy, 
notwithſtanding their groſs ſtupidity in other 
matters, diſcovered, in the creation of new cere- 
monies, a marvellous fertility of invention, at- 
tended with the utmoſt dexterity and artifice, It 
Is alſo to be obſerved, that a great part of theſe 
new rites derived their origin from the various 
oo errors which the barbarous nations had received 

from their anceſtors, and (till retained, even after 
their converſion to Chriſtianity. * The clergy, 
inſtead of extirpating theſe errors, either gave 
them a Chriſtian aſpect by inventing certain reli- 
cheyf gious rites to cover their deformity, or by ex- 

planing them in a forced allegorical manner; and 
thus they were perpetuated in the church, and 
from devoutly tranſmitted from age to age. We may 
olket alſo attribute a conſiderable number of the rites 
and inſtitutions, that diſhonoured religion in this 
. century, 


remonies increaſed in proportion to that of the 


427 
ſerve to convince us of the ignorance that pre- & x Nr. 
vailed among that people, and of their blind ve- 
neration and zeal for the opinions of their an- 
ceſtors. ; 
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CEN T. century, to fooliſh notions both concerning the 
5 2 u. Supreme Being and departed ſaints; for they 
—— — —— imagined that God was like the princes and great 


Feflivals, 


ones of the earth, who are rendered propitious by 
coſtly preſents, and are delighted with thoſe 
cringing ſalutations, and other marks of venera- 
tion and homage, which they receive from their 
ſubjects; and they believed likewiſe, that departed 
ſpirits were agreeably affected with the ſame kind 
of ſervices. 

I. The famons yearly feſtival that was cele- 
brated in remembrance of all departed ſouls, was 
inſtituted by the authority of Op1iLo, abbot of 
Cluzni, and added to the Latin calendar towards 
the concluſion of this century [þ]. Before this 
time, a cultom had been introduced in many 

laces of putting up prayers on certain days, for 
the fouls that were confined in purgatory ; but 


theſe prayers were made by cach religious ſociety, | 


only for its own members, friends, and patrons, 
The pious zeal of Opiro could not be confined 
within ſuch narrow limits; and he therefore ex- 
tended the benefit of theſe prayers to all the fouls 
that laboured under the pains and trials of purga- 
tory ([z]. This proceeding of Op1Lo was owing 
to the exhortations of a certain Sicihan hermit, 
who pretended to have learned, by an immediate 


revelation from heaven, that the prayers of the 


monks of Clugni would be effectual for the deli- 
verance of departed ſpirits from the expiatory 


flames of a middle ſtate [(& J. Accordingly this | 
| | teſtival } 


*] In the year 998, | 


Ii See Map1LLon, Ada SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. vi. part I. 
P- 584. where the reader will find the Life of Odilo, with the 


decree he iſſued forth for the inſtitution of this feſtival. 


[4] The late pontif BENE DIS XIV. was artful enough to | 


obſerve a profound filence with reſpect to the ſuperſtitious and 


diſhonourable origin of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe I 
De Feſtis J. Chriſti, Marie, et Sanctorum, lib. ui. . | 
y 5 P · LL 
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tifs, it was, by his order, kept with particular 
devotion in all the Latin churches, 


III. The worſhip of the Virgin Magy, which, The office 
before this century, had been carried to a very Vie 


| 429 . 

feſtival was, at firſt, celebrated only by the con- c EN r. 
eration of Clugni; but having received after- p, *: 

5 5 the approbation of one 85 the Roman pon- — — 


high degree of idolatry, received now new acceſ- M. 


ſions of ſolemnity and ſuperſtition, Towards the 
concluſion of this century, a cuſtom was intro- 
duced among the Latins of celebrating maſſes and 
abſtaining from fleſh, in honour of the bleſſed 
Virgin, every Sabbath day. After this was inſti- 


'tuted, what the Latins called the /efſer office, in 


honour of St. Mary, which was, in the follow- 
ing century, confirmed by UrzsBan II. in the 
council of Clermont, There are alſo to be found 
in this age manifeſt indications of the inſtitution 


prayers that they were to offer to this new divi- 
nity ; for though ſome place the invention of the 
Roſary in the xiiith century, and attribute it to 
St. Douixic, yet this ſuppoſition is made with- 
out any foundation [/]. The rofary conſiſts in 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and an 
hundred and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin; while the crown, according to the different 
opinions of the learned concerning the age of the 
dleſſed Virgin, conſiſts in ſix or ſeven repetitions 


oi the Lord's prayer, and fix or ſeven times ten 
lalutations, or Ave Marias. 


b. 671. tom, x. oper. and by his filence he has plaial 
ewn to the world what he thought of this abſurd feſtival. 
his is not the only mark of prudence and cunning that is 

o be found in the works of that famous pontif. 

II This is demonſtrated by Mav1LLon, Prof. ad Ada 
$9. Ord. Bened, Sec. v. p. 58. - 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that trouble 
the church during this century, 


I. HE profound ignorance and ſtupidity, 

= that were productive of ſo many evils in 
this century, had at leaſt this advantage attending 
them, that they contributed much to the tran- 
quillity of the church, and prevented the riſe of 
new ſects and new commotions of a religious 
kind. But, though no new inventions were 
broached, the ancient errors ſtill remained. The 
Neſtorians and Monophyſites lived ſtill under the 
Arabian government, where, however, they were 
much more rigorouſly treated than in former 
times, and were often perſecuted with the utmoſt 
injuſtice and violence. But as ſome of them ex- 
celled in medical knowledge, which was highly 


eſteemed among the Arabians, while others ren- | 


dered themſelves acceptable to the great, by the 


dexterous management of their domeſtic affairs; | 


as overſeers and ſtewards, all this contributed to 
diminiſh the violence of the ſtorms that aroſe 
againſt them from time to time. 

II. The Manichzans or Paulicians, whoſe er- 
rors have been already pointed out, gathered con- 
ſiderable ſtrength in Thrace under the reign of 
Jonx Tz1Misces. A great part of this ſect had 
been tranſported into this province, by the order 
of ConsrantineE Copronymus, fo early as the 
ſeventh century, to put an end to the troubles 
and tumults they had excited in the eaſt ; but a 


ſtill greater number of them were left behind, | 
eſpecially in Syria and the adjacent countries. 


Hence it was, that THEODOR E, biſhop of Auiicch, 
from a pious apprehenſion of the danger to which 


his flock lay expoſed from the neighbourhood of 
| | 8 | 
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ſuch pernicious heretics, engaged the emperor, CE N T. 1 
by his ardent and importunate ſolicitations, to PART II. q bl 
l 
| 


{end a new colony of theſe Manichæans from Sy. ———— 
ria to Philippi Im]. From Thrace this reſtleſs and e 
turbulent ſect paſſed into Bulgaria and Sclavonia, 6 l 
where they reſided under the juriſdiction of their Hf 
own pontif, or patriarch, until the time of the | 1 
council of Baſil, 1. e. until the xvth century. From FA 
Bulgaria the Paulicians removed to Laß, and | WI 
ſpreading themſelves from thence through the : _ 
other provinces of Europe, they became extremely 1 
troubleſome to the Roman pontifs upon many oc- ib 
calions [1]. dF. ff | | e 
III. In the very laſt year of this century aroſe Troubles | 
a certain teacher, whole name was LEVUTARD, who Tenuta 
lived at Vertus, in the dioceſe of Chalons, and, in 
2 ſhort time, drew after him a conſiderable num- 
ber of diſciples. This new doctor could not bear 
the ſuperſtitious worſhip of images; which he is 
ſad to have oppoſed with the utmoſt vehemence, 
and even to have broke in pieces an image of 
CarST, Which he found in a church where he 44 
went to perform his devotions. He, moreover, 1 
exclaimed with the greateſt warmth againſt pay- 
Ing tythes to the prieſts, and in ſeveral other re- 
ſpects ſhewed that he was no cordial friend to the 4 | 
kcerdotal order. But that which ſhewed evi- | 
(ently that he was a dangerous fanatic, was his | 
Wirming that in the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment there was a manifeſt mixture of truth and 
allhood, GzBovin, biſhop of Chalons, examined | | 
tte pretenſions which this man made to divine in- 
ſpiration, and expoſed his extravagance to the 
Wew of the public, whom he had ſo artfully ſe- f 
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le] Jo. Zoxaras Annal. lib. xvii. p. 209. edit. Pari/. 1 
Þ 164. edit. Vener. | ek 
a] It is extremely probable, as we have already had oc- 


oe to obſerve, that the remains of this ſect are ſtill to be 
Wd in Bulgaria. = 
duced ; 
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CEN r. duced; upon which he threw himſelf into a well 
rast u. and ended his days as many fanatics have done 
————— after him [o]. It is highly probable, that this 


The An- 


_ the ſect of the Arians in ſeveral parts of 1, 


an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, and 


The Internal His roy of the CRuxcn. 


upſtart doctor taught many other abſurd notions 
befides thoſe which we have now mentioned, and 
that, after his death, his diſciples made a part cf 
the ſect that was afterwards known in France un. 
der the name of the Albigenſes, and which is {aid 
to have adopted the Manichæan errors. 

IV. There were yet ſubſiſting ſome remains of 


and particularly in the territory of Padua; but 
RaTHERIVs, biſhop of Verona, had a {till mor: 
enormous hereſy to combat in the ſyſtem of the 
Anthropomorphites, which was revived in the 
year 939. In the diſtrict of Vicenza, a conſider- 
able number not only of the illiterate multitude, 
but alſo of the ſacerdotal order, fell into that moſt 
abſurd and extravagant notion, that the Deity 
was clothed with a human form, and ſeated, like 


that his angelic miniſters were men arrayed in 
white garments, and furniſhed with wings to 
render them more expeditious in executing their 
ſovereign's orders. This monſtrous error will 
appear leſs aftoniſhing, when we conſider tha 
the ſtupid and illiterate multitude had conſtantiy] 
before their eyes, in all the churches, the Sus 
preme Being and his angels repreſented in picture 
and images with the human figure. 

The ſuperſtition of another ſet of blinded 
wretches, mentioned allo hy RATHERIVs, Wis 
yet more unaccountable and abſurd than that ot 
the Anthropomorphites ; for they imagined that 
every Monday, maſs was performed in heaven b 
St. Micnatr in the preſence of God; and hencg 


Le] All this is related by GLARER RavuLezus, Hf 
lib. ii. Cap. xi. | 
ON 


| Vol. 


Cap. Vo Divifions and Herejies, 


on that day they reſorted in crowds to all the er T. 
churches which were dedicated to that highly- pax Il, 


honoured” faint [po]. It is more than probable, 
that the avarice of the prieſts, who officiated in 
the church of St. Micnazi, was the real ſource 
of this extravagant fancy ; and that in this, as in 
many other cafes, a rapacious clergy took advan- 
tage of the credulity of the people, and made 
them believe whatever they thought would contri- 
bute to augment the opulence of the church. 


[9] RaTHER11 Epiſt. Synodica in Dacuerin Spicilegio 
Script. Vater. tom. ii. p. 294+—S1GEBERTUS Gemblac, Chro- 
wl. ad A. 939. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened ii 
the church during ibis century. 


I. FN the preceding century ſome faint notions 
of the Chriſtian religion, ſome ſcattered rays 
of that divine light which it adminiſters to mortals, 


had been received among the Hungarians, Danes, | 


Poles, and Ruſſians; but the rude and favage 
ſpirit of theſe nations, together with their de- 


plorable ignorance and their violent attachment 


to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, rendered | 


their total converſion to Chriſtianity a work of 


great difficulty, and which could not be accom- 


pliſhed all of a ſudden. The zeal, however, wit! 
which this important work was carried on, did 
much honour to the piety of the princes and go. 
vernors of theſe unpoliſhed countries, who united 
their influence with the labours of the learned men 
whom they had invited into their dominions, © 
open the eyes of their ſubjects upon the truth [a]: 


[a] For an account of the Poles, Ruſlians, and Hung?- 


rians, ſee RomuvaLvi Vita in Addis Sandor. tom. ii. Februar. 
p. 113, 114. 11). | | 1 
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In Tartary [O], and the adjacent countries, the c EN T. 
zeal and diligence of the Neſtorians gained over p,** 1. 

daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. — 
It appears alſo evident, from a multitude of un- 
exceptionable teſtimonies, that metropolitan pre- 
lates, .. with a great number of inferior biſhops 
under their juriſdiction, were eſtabliſhed at this 
time in the provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, Turkeſ- 
tan, Genda, and Tangut [c]; from which we may 
conclude, that, in this and the following century, 
there was a prodigious number of Chriſtians in 
thoſe very countries which are at preſent over-run 1 
with mahometaniſm and idolatry. All theſe l 
Chriſtians were undoubtedly Neſtorians, and lived | 


—_— — 
- 8 


— 


[3] Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe ; Vin. 
for between the inhabitants of Tartary, properly fo called, 7 
and the Calmucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, 1 


=_ . . . . bs 14 
under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of that ſect, 1 1 
who reſided in Chaldea. 8 | [1438 
II. Among the European nations that lay yet The con. 1 
groveling in their native darkneſs and ſuperſti- e A | 
; tions at- Þ 
tempted in $8 
"ol 


— 
- 2 ne "4 *. — 
— — 1 
1 
— — eo 
—— — — —X—— tet 


: there is a manifeſt difference. 1 by 
; le] Maxcus Paul. VExnertus De Regionibus Orientalibus, ." BW 
e lib. i. cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 49. 62, 63, 64. lib. ii. cap. 39. il i. 
- —Euses, RENAU DOT Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la 14:38 
it Chine, p. 420.— Jos. Simon. ASSEMANN1 Biblioth. Orient. s 1 
q Vatican, tom. iii. part II. p. 502, &c. This ſucceſsful pro 1. 
"= pagation of the goſpel, by the miniſtry of the Neſtorians, in . . 
of Tartary, China, and the neighbouring provinces, is a molt 1 
N- important event, and every way worthy to employ the re- 3 

th ſearches and the pen of ſome able writer, well acquainted with 5 

id onental hiſtory, It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that, if 


this ſubje& be important, it is alſo difficult on many accounts, 
twas attempted, however, notwithſtanding its difficulty, by 
lhe moſt learned THEO R. Sic1FRED. BaYER, who had col- 
ttted a great quantity of materials relative to this intereſting. 
branch of the:hiſtory of Chriſtianity, both from the works that 
lave been publiſhed upon this ſubject, and from manuſcripts, 


Ts + 
1 
* 
at 
g - 
* 
8 
| 
+7 


a]. that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious. But, un- 

appily for the republic of letters, the death of that excellent 
2 • man interrupted his labours, and prevented him from execut- 
ga. ng a defign, which was worthy of his ſuperior abilities, and 


3 well-known zeal for the intereſts of religion, 
| Ff 2 tion, 
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CENT. tion, were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti [d], the 
PaxT I. Venedi[e], and the Pruſſians, whoſe converſion 
had been attempted, but with little or no ſucceſs, 


by certain miſſionaries, from whoſe piety and 
zeal better fruits might have been expected. To- 
wards the concluſion of the preceding century, 
ADaLBERT, biſhop of Prague, had endeavoured 
to inſtil into the minds of the frerce and ſavage 
Pruſſians, the ſalutary doctrines of the goſpel; 
but he periſhed in the fruitleſs attempt, and re- 


| ceived, in the year 996, from the murdering 


lance of Steco, a Pagan prieſt, the crown of 
martyrdom [f J. BottsLaus, king of Poland, 
revenged the death of this pious apoſtle by enter- 
ing into a bloody war with the Pruſſians, and he 
obtained by the force of penal laws and of a vic- 
torious army, what ADALBERT could not effect by 
exhortation and argument [g]. He dragooned 
this ſavage people into the Chriſtian church; yet 
belides this violent method of converſion, others 
of a more gentle kind were certainly practiſed by 
the attendants of BoLesLAaus, who ſeconded the 
military arguments of their prince by the more 
perſuaſive influence of admonition and inſtruc- 
tion. A certain eccleſiaſtic of illuſtrious birth, 
whoſe name was Bonirace, and who was one of 


the diſciples of St. Rowuatn, undertook the con- 
verſion of the Prufſians, and was ſucceeded in this 


02 [4] The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch 
of the Vandals, whoſe kings reſided in che country of Met- 


lenburgh, and whoſe domination extended along the coaſts of 


the Baltic from the river Pene in Pomerania to the dutchy of 
Holſtein. 


or Vi in, what is at preſent called, the Palatinate of 


Marienburg. 


F] See the A Sander. ad d. xii Aprilis, p. 174 
[J Sericwac Hif. de Pologne, tom. 1. p. 133+ 
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pious enterpriſe by BRUNO [+], who ſet out from 
Germany with a company of eighteen perſons, who 


had entered with zeal into the ſame laudable deſign, » 


Theſe were, however, all barbarouſly maſſacred 
by the fierce and cruel Pruſſians, and neither the 
vigorous efforts of BoLesL aus, nor of the ſucceed- 
ing, kings of Poland, could engage this rude and 
inflexible nation to abandon totally the idolatry of 
their anceſtors [i]. 

III. Sicily had been groaning under the domi- 
nion of the Saracens ſince the ninth century; nor 
had the repeated attempts of the Greeks and La- 
tins to diſpoſſeſs them of that rich and fertile 
country, been hitherto crowned with the deſired 
ſuccels. But in this century the face of affairs 
changed entirely in that ifland; for in the year 
1059, RoBERT GuISCaRD, who had formed a ſet- 
dement in Jzaly at the head of a Norman colony, 
and was afterwards created duke of Apulia, en- 
couraged by the exhortations of the Roman pon- 
tif N:cyoLAs II., and ſeconded by the aſſiſtance 
of his brother Roo EA, attacked with the greateſt 
vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily; nor 
did this latter ſheath the victorious ſword before 
be had rendered himſelf maſter of that iſland, and 
cleared it abſolutely of its former tyrants. As 
ſoon as this great work was accompliſhed, which 
vas not before the year 1090, Count Roctr not 
only reſtored to its former glory and luſtre the 


J Fleury differs from Dr. Mos nein in his account 
runo, in two points. Firſt he maintains, that Boniface 
id Bruno were one and the ſame perſon, and here he is ma- 
nelly in the right; but he maintains farther, that he ſuf- 
fered martyrdom in Raſia, in which he is evidently miſtaken. 
118 proper farther to admonitſh the reader to diſtinguiſh care- 
fully the Bruno here mentioned, from a monk of the ſame 
dame, who founded the order of the Carthuſians. 


i) Ant, Pal Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad Ann 
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CENT. Chriftian religion, which had been almoſt totally 
PAR I I. extinguiſhed under the Saracen yoke, but alſo 
eſtabliſhed biſhoprics, founded monaſteries, erett. 
ed magnificent churches throughout that province, 
and beſtowed upon the clefgy thoſe immenſe reve. 
nues and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours which they 
ſtill enjoy [&]. It is in the privileges conferred 
upon this valiant chief, that we find the origin of 


which is ſtill veſted in the kings of Sicily, within 
the limits of their own territories, and which is 
known by the name of the Sicilian monarchy ; for 
the Roman pontif URBAN II. is ſaid to have grant- 
ed, A. D. 1097, by a ſpecial diploma, to Rook 
and his ſucceſſors, the title, authority, and pre- 
rogatives of hereditary legates of the apoſtolic ſee, 
The court of Rome affirms, that this diploma 1s 
not authentic: and hence thoſe warm contentions, 
about the ſpiritual ſupremacy, that have ariſen 
even in our times between the biſhops of Rot 
and the kings of Sicily. The ſucceſſors of Roc 
governed that iſland, under the title of dukes, 
until the twelfth century, when it was erected into 
a kingdom [/]. . 
Expeditions IV. The Roman pontifs, from the time of 
| eainſt the - SYLVESTER II., had been forming plans for en- 
Falun, tending the limits of the church in Afa, and eſpe- 
cially for driving the Mahometans out of Pe- 
| leſtine; but the troubles in which Europe was (0 
| long involved, prevented the execution of thel 
arduous deſigns. GREOORY VII., the molt enter- 
priſing and audacious pontif that ever fat in tht 


Apoſtolic chair, animated and inflamed by the 


repeated complaints which the Aſiatic Chriſtians 


[4] See Box iN. Hiſtoire Generale de la Sicile, tom. i. 

. 336. | bh „ 

2 [/]- See Bagon11 Liber de Monarchia Siciliæ, tom. xi. Ae. 
aal. as alſo Du Pix Traits de la Monarchie Sicilienne. 
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ance of the church, and upwards of fifty thouſand 
men were already muſtered' to follow him in this 
bold expedition [m]. But his quarrel with the 
emperor HENRY IV., of which we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak hereafter, and other unforeſeen 
occurrences, obliged him to lay aſide his intended 


invaſion of the holy land. The project, however, 


was renewed, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, by the enthuſtaſtic zeal of an inhabitant of 
Amiens, who was known by the name of PRærER 
the Hermit, and who ſuggeſted to the Roman 
pontif U BAN II. the means of accompliſhing 
what had been unluckily ſuſpended. This fa- 
mous hermir, in a voyage which he had made 
through Paleſtine A. D. 1093, had obſerved, with 
nexpreſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecu- 
tions which the Chriſtians, who viſited the holy 
places, ſuffered from the barbarous and tyrannic 
Saracens. Inflamed therefore with a holy indig- 
nation and a furious zeal, which he looked upon 
as the effects of a divine impulſe, he implored 
the ſuccours of SyvMRgON, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, and UR BAN II., but without effect. Far 
from being diſcouraged by this, he renewed his 
efforts with the utmoſt vigour, went through all 
the countries of Europe ſounding the alarm of a 
bely war againſt the infidel nations, and exhort- 


Ing all Chriſtian princes to draw the ſword againſt. 


the tyrants of Paleſtine; nor did he ſtop here; 
but with a view to engage the ſuperſtitious and 
Ignorant multitude in his cauſe, he carried about 
with him a letter, which he ſaid was written in 


heaven, and addreſſed from thence to all true 


Cantine, to animate their zeal for the deliver- 


[#] Gxzcorm VII. Epiſt. lib. ii. 3. in Han nut Conci- 
1 tom. vi. part I. p. 1285. 
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CENT. ance of their brethren, who groaned under the o 
AAT I. preſſive burthen of a Mahometan yoke [u]. 


The pro- 
po of th 


V. When URBAN II. ſaw the way prepared by 


e the exhortations of the hermit, who had put the 


ly war. ſpirits of the people every where in a ferment, 


and had kindled in their breaſts a vehement zeal 
for that holy carnage which the church had been 


| meditating ſo long, he aſſembled a grand and 


numerous council at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and 
recommended warmly, for the firſt time, the fa 
cred expedition againſt the infide] Saracens (o] 
This arduous enterprize was far from being ap- 
proved of by the greateſt part of this numerous 
aſſembly, notwithſtanding the preſence of the em- 
peror's legates, who, in their maicer's name, repre- 
ſented moſt pathetically how neceſſary it was to ſet 
limits to the power of the victorious Turks, whoſe 
authority and dominion increaſed from day to 
day. The pontif's propoſal was, however, te- 
newed with the ſame zeal, and with the deſired 


' ſucceſs, ſome time after this, in the council al- 


ſembled at Clermont, where URBAN was preſent, 
The pompous and pathetic ſpeech which he de- 
hvered upon this occaſion, made a deep- and 
powerful impreſſion upon the minds of the French, 
whoſe natural character renders them much ſupe- 
rior to the Italians in encountering difficulties, 
facing danger, and attempting the execution of 
the moſt perilous deſigns. So that an innume- 
rable multitude, compoſed of all ranks and orders 


[=] This circumſtance is mentioned by the abbot Dop- 
CcHINUS, in his Continuat. Chronici Mariani Scoti Scriptor. Ger- 
manicor. Jo. PisTOR11, tom. i. p. 462. For an account of 


PETER, ſee Du FRESNR Note ad Anne Comnenæ Alexiadem, 


p- 79. edit. Venet. - 

le] This council was the moſt numerous of any that 
had been hitherto aſſembled, and was, on that account, held 
in the open fields. There were preſent at it two hundred 


biſhops, four thouſand eccleſiaſlics, and three hundred thou- | 


ſand lay men. a 
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in the nation, offered themſelves as volunteers in CENT. 
this ſacred expedition {p]. This numerous hoſt p Bye 1. 
was looked upon as formidable in the higheſt de- 
gtee, and equal to the moſt glorious enterprizes 

and exploits, while, in reality, it was no more 
than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, and 

was weak and contemptible in every reſpect. This 

will appear ſufficiently evident, when we conſider 

that this army was a motley aſſemblage of monks, 
proſtitutes, artiſts, labourers, lazy tradeſmen, mer- 
chants, boys, girls, {laves, malefactors, and profli- 

gate debauchees, and that it was principally com- 
poſed of the loweſt dregs of the multitude, who were 
animated ſolely by the proſpect of ſpoil and plun- 

der, and hoped to make their fortunes by this 
holy campaign. Every one will perceive how 
little either diſcipline, counſel, or fortitude were 

to be expected from ſuch a miſerable rabble. 
This expedition was diſtinguiſhed, in the French 
language, by the name of a croiſade, and all who 
embarked in it were called croiſes, or croſs-bearers ; 

not only becauſe the end of this holy war was 

to wreſt the croſs of CHRIST out of the hands of 

the infidels, but alſo on account of the conſecrated 

croſs of various colours, which every ſoldier wore 
upon his right ſhoulder [g]. 

VI. In conſequence ot theſe grand preparations, The1 
tight hundred thouſand men, in ſeparate bodies, dar. 
and under different commanders, ſet out for 
Cuſtantinople in the year 1096; that having fe- 


b TazoD. RuIx ART. in Vita Urbani II., 5 cexxv. p- 22 
209. 240. 272. 274. 282. 296. tom. 111. Opp. Poſthum, — » 
IaBILLONS et TREOD. RuUInaRrTI, Jo. HarRDuini Con- 
cilier, tom. xi. part II., p. 1726,—Bagonius ͤ Anal. Beet, 
dom. xi. ad A. 1095, n. xxxii. p. 648. 


at ] See ABran. Bzovivs Continuat. Annal. Baronii, tom. 
Id M. ad A.1410. 2. ix. p. 322. edit. Colon. L'EnranT Hiftoire 


GuConcile de Piſe, tom. ii. lib. v. p. 60. The writers who have 
mated of this holy war are mentioned by Jo. ALB. Fanzi- 
eius, in his Lux Evangelii toto orbe exoriens, cap. xxx. p. 518. 
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CENT. ceived there both aſſiſtance and direction from 


Xl. 
PART 1. 


———ũ 


ALEXIS COMNENJUS the Grecian emperor, they 
might purſue their march into Aſia. One of the 
principal diviſions of this enormous body was led 
on by PETER the Hermit, the author and fo. 
menter of the war, who was girded with a rope, 
and continued to appear with all the marks of 
an auſtere ſolitary. This firſt diviſion, in their 
march- through Hungary and Thrace, committed 
the moſt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſed the 
inhabitants of the countries . through which they 
paſſed, particularly thoſe of Hungary and Tyr 
mania, that they roſe up in arms and maſſacred 
the greateſt part of them. A like fate attended 
ſeveral other diviſions of the fame army, who, 
under the conduct of weak and unſkilful chiets, 
wandered about . like an undiſciplined band of 
robbers, plundering the cities that lay in their 
way, and ſpreading miſery and deſolation where- 
ever they came. The armies, that were headed 


by illuſtrious commanders, diſtinguiſhed by their] 


birth and their military endowments, arrived more 
happily at the .capital -of the Grecian empire. 
That which was .commanded by Goprzrxy df 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, who deſerves a place 
among the greateſt heroes, whether of ancient or 


modern times [7], and, by his brother BAL Dw In, 


was compoſed ot eighty thouſand well choſen 
troops, horſe and foot [g, and directed its match 


chroug'd 


[7] The Benedictine monks have given an ample account! 
of this magnanimous chief, whoſe character was a bright al- 
. ſemblage of all chriſtian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their 


Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. p. 598. 


s] The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of GopFRETYS 
had drawn from all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, 


who were ambitious to fight under his ſtandards, I his envr- 


mous multitude perplexed, however, the valiant chief, who, | 
on that account, divided it into ſeveral bodies, and fading in 
PETER the HERMlx the ſame ambitious and military ſpiit] 


that had prevailed in him before his retreat from the world, 


declared him the general of the firſt diviſion, which was w 
: 3 tac ; 
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through Germany and Hungary. Another, which © EN T- 
was headed by Raimonp, earl of Toulouſe, paſſe Parr 1. 
ed through the Sclavonian territories. Rogggr ——* 
earl of Flanders, RonzrT duke of Normandy [t], 
Hugo, brother to Paitie I., king of France, 
embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet which 7 
was aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from whence 1 


rr ors HI za 
2 — f 2 
* 


1 

f they were tranſported to Durazzo, or Dyrachium, _ 
; as it was anciently called. Thele armies were 
; followed by BozmonDd, duke of Apulia and Cala- 1 
J bria, at the head of a choſen and numerous body f | i 
of valiant Normans. | 1 
F VII. This army was the greateſt, and, in out- 1 
: ward appearance, the moſt formidable, that had * 1188 
den known in the memory of man; and, though i 
f before its arrival at Conſtantinople, it was diminiſh- 40h 
1 ed conſiderably by the difficulties and oppoſitions i | 
k. it had met with on the way; yet, ſuch as it was, it 1 | 
de the Grecian emperor tremble, and filled his 1 
_ mind with the molt anxious and terrible appre- 30 
2 benſions of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his domi- | 4% 
* nions. His fears, however, were diſpelled, when i | [a 
if be ſaw theſe legions pals the ſtreights of Galipo- ll 
* lis, and direct their march towards Bitbynia [u]. i] "4 
or i Ut! 
IN, tached from the reſt, and ordered to march immediately to | | 1 
lc Conſtantinople. By this means, GODFREY got rid of the dregs 1 
ch of that aſtoniſhing multitude which flocked to his camp. Fa- us 1 
10 ther Ma IM BOURG, notwithſtanding his immoderate zeal for \ 


the holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables him to re- 
preſent it in the moſt favourable points of view, acknowledges 


= trankly, that the firſt diviſions of this prodigious army com- i 0 | 
* mitted the moſt ahominable enormities in the countries through 1 
| which they paſſed, 'and that there was no kind of inſolence, p! ; 
REY "juſtice, impurity, barbarity, and violence of which they were ö þ 
wo not guilty, Nothing perhaps in the annals of hiſtory can equal 7 
. ide flagitious deeds of this infernal rabble. See particularly | 
* MaimBours, Hiſtoire des Croiſades, tom. i. livre i. p. 57, 58, | i} 
gin] 59, 60, 61, 62. 2d ed. in 12mo, „ 


Ale] Eldeſt fon of WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


Ply | I? [u] Our author, for the ſake of brevity, paſſes over the 
af Conteſts and jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the chief of the 


cruſade 
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The firſt ſucceſsful enterprize [] that wx 
formed againſt the Infidels, was the ſiege of Ma 
the capital of Bithynia, which was — in the 
year 1097; from thence the victorious army pro- 
ceeded into Syria, and in the following year ſub- 
dued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, was 
granted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to Bozmonyn, 
duke of Apulia. Edeſſa fell next into the hands of 
the victors, and became the property of Bald. 
wiN, brother to GoprRxy of Bouillon. The con- 
queſt of Jeruſalem, which, after a ſiege of five 
weeks, ſubmitted to their arms in the year 1099, 
ſeemed to crown their expedition with the delir- 
ed ſucceſs. In this city were laid the foundations 
of a new kingdom, at the head of which waz 
placed the famous GoprREY, whom the army 
ſaluted king of Jeraſalem with a unanimous voice, 
But this illuſtrious hero, whoſe other eminent 
qualities were adorned with the greateſt modeſty, 
refuled that high title [x], though he governed 
Fa | Feruſalen 


cruſade and the Grecian emperor. The character of the lat- 
ter is differently painted by different hiſtorians. The warm 
defenders of the cruſade repreſent him as a moſt pertidious 
prince, who, under.the ſhey of friendſhip and zeal, aimed at 
nothing leſs than the deſtruction of Goprrey's army. Others 
conſider him as a wiſe, prudent politician, who, by artifice 
and ſtratagem, warded off the danger he had reaſon to appre- 
hend from theſe formidable legions that paſſed through his do- 
minions; and part of which, particularly the army command- 
ed by PETER the HER MIT, ravaged his moſt fruitful territories 
in the moſt barbarous manner, and pillaged and plundered 
even the ſuburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth of 
the matter is, that if ALex1s cannot be vindicated from the 
charge of perfidy, the holy warriors are, on the other hand, 
chargeable with many acts of brutality and injuſtice. Ste 
MaimBouRG, Hifteirg des Croiſades, livre i. et ii. | 

[w] Before the arrival of GobrxEx in Aa, the army, 
or rather rabble, commanded by PETER the Hermit in fuck 
a ridiculous manner as might be expected from a wrong-headed 
monk, was defeated and cut to pieces by the young SOLIMAN- 

IF [x] All the hiſtorians, who write concerning this holy | 
war, applaud the anſwer which Gopyaer returned to the 2 


5 "Y 


/ 
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ſalem with that valour, equity and prudence ct N 7. 
that have rendered his name immortal. Having p 1 
choſen a ſmall army to ſupport him in his new 
dignity, he permitted the reſt of the troops to re- 
turn into Europe. He did not, however, enjoy 
long the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic 
yalour had been fo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died 
about a year after the conqueſt of Ferufalem, leav- 
ing his dominions to his brother Bal DwIN, prince 
of Edeſſa, who aſſumed the title of King with- 
out the leaſt heſitation: | 

VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged The mo. 
the Roman pontifs, and particularly URBAN II. engaged the 
to kindle this holy war, which in its progreſs and Rome and 
iſſue was ſo detrimental to almoſt all the countries *\* princes 
of Europe, we ſhall probably be perſuaded that in this 
ks origin is to be derived from the corrupt no- 
tions of religion, which prevailed in theſe barba- 
rous times. It was thought inconſiſtent with the 
duty and character of Chriſtians, to ſuffer that 
land, that was bleſſed with the miniſtry, diſtin- 
eviſhed by the miracles, and conſecrated by the 
blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under 
the dominion of his moſt inveterate enemies. It 
vas alſo looked upon as a very important branch 
of true piety to viſit the holy places in Paleſtine 
wach pilgrimages, however, were extremely dan- 
gerous, while the deſpotic Saracens were in poſ- 
kſion of that country. Nor is it to be denied, 


" that theſe motives of a religious kind were accom- 
ed panied and rendered more effectual by an anxious 
of Wi #pprehenfion of the growing power of the Turks, 
6 who had already ſubdued the greateſt part of the 


brecian empire, and might ſoon carry into Eu- 


7. fer that was made him of a crown of gold, as a mark of his ac- 
ich «lion to the throne of Feru/alem ; the anſwer was, that he 
ed told not bear the thoughts of wearing a crown of gold in that 
Uty, where the KinG or KINGS had been crowned with thorns. 

is anſwer was ſublime in the eleventh century. 
rope, 
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CEN.T. rope, and more particularly into 7zaly, their vido. 
Part I. Tious arms. : | 


There are, it muſt, be confeſſed, ſeveral learned 
men who have accounted otherwiſe for this pious, 
or rather fanatical,, expedition. . They imagine 
that-the Roman pontifs recommended this ſacred 
campaign with a view to augment their own au- 
thority, and to weaken the power of the Latin 
emperors and princes 3 and that theſe princes 
countenanced and encouraged it in hopes of get. 
ting rid, by that means, of their more powerful 


and warlike vaſſals, and of becoming maſters of 


their lands and poſſeſſions Ly]. Theſe conjectures, 
| however 


Do] The part of this hypotheſis that relates to the views of 
the Roman pontifs, has been adopted as an undoubted truth, 
not only by many proteſtant hiſtorians, but alſo by ſeveral 
writers of the Roman communion. See Bexep. AccorTus 
De bello Sacro in Infideles, lib. i. p. 16, —Basnact Hiſtoire dr 
Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. period v. p. 235. —VERToT Hiſtoire 
des Chewvaliers de Malthe, tom. i. livre iii. p. 302. 308. livte iv. 
p. 428.—BaiLLET Hiftoire des demelex du Boniface VIII., aver 
Philippe le Bel. p. 76. — Hiſtoire du droit Ecclefraftique Frangiis, 
tom. 1. 296. 299. To ſuch, however, as conſider matters at. 
tentively, this hypotheſis will appear deſtitute of any ſolid 
foundation. Certain it is, that the Roman pontifs could ne- 
ver have either foreſeen, or imagined, that ſo many European 
princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes of people, would take 
arms againſt the infidels, and march into Paleſine; nor could 
they be aſſured beforehand, that this expedition would tend 


to the advancement of their opulence and authority. For all 


the acceſſions of influence and wealth, which the Roman pon- 
tifs, and the clergy -in general, derived from theſe holy wary, 
were of a much later date, than their firſt origin, and were ac. 
quired by degrees, rather by lucky hits, than by deep-laid 
{ſchemes ; and this alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that the biſhops 
of Rome, in forming the plan and exhorting to the proſecution 
of theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending thereby the li- 
mits of their authority. We may add to this conſideration 
another of no leſs weight in the matter before us, and that 35 
the general opinion which prevailed at this time, both among 
the clergy and the people, that the conqueſt of Paliſtine would 
be finiſhed in a ſhort time, in a üngle campaign; that the 
Divine Providence would interpoſe, in a miraculous manner 
to accompliſh the ruin of the infidels; and that, after the taking 
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to be this; that the Roman pontifs and the Eu- 


of Jeruſalem, the greateſt part of the European princes would 
return home with their troops, which laſt circumſtance was by 
ro means favourable to the views which the pontifs are ſup- 
poſed to have fortned of increaſing their opulence and extend- 
ing their dominion, Of all the conjectures that have been en- 
tertained upon this ſubject, the moſt improbable and ground- 
leſs is that which ſuppoſes that URBAN ll. recommended, with 
ſuch ardour, this expedition into Pale/tine, with a view to 
weaken the power of the emperor Henry IV., with whom he 
had a violent diſpute concerning the- inveſtiture of biſhops, 
They, who adopt this conjecture, muſt be little acquainted 
with the hiſtory of theſe times; or at leaſt they forget, that 
the firſt armies, that marched into Pale/tine againſt the infidels, 
were chiefly compoſed of Franks and Normans, and that the 
Germans, who were the enemies of URBAN II. were, in the 
begiuning, extremely averſe to this ſacred expedition. Many 
other conſiderations might be added here to illuſtrate this mat- 
ter, which, for the ſake of brevity, I paſs in filence. 

That part of the hypotheſis, which relates to the kings and 
oo of Europe, and ſuppoſes that they countenanced the 
oly war, to get rid of their powerful vaſlals, is as groundleſs 
3 the other, which we have been now refuting. It is, indeed, 
adopted by ſeveral eminent writers, ſuch as VerToT (Hiſt. 
de Malthe, livre iii. p. 309.), BOULAINVILLIERS, and others, 


id n 2 

. who pretend to a ſuperior and uncommon inſight into the po- 
5 licy of theſe remote ages. The reaſons, however, which theſe 
hs great men employ to ſupport their opinion, may be all com- 
10 prehended in this fingle argument: viz. © Many kings, eſpe- 
10 * cally among the Franks, became more opulent and power- 
il fol by the number of their vaſſals, who loſt their lives and 
be * fortunes in his holy war; zherefore, theſe princes not only 
1 permitted, but warmly countenanced the proſecution of 
to * this war from ſelfiſh and ambitious principles.” The weak- 
oy nels of this concluſion muſt ſtrĩke every one at firſt fight. We 
75 are woncerfully prone to attribute both to the Roman pontifs, 
* zud the princes of this barbarous age, much more ſagacity 
" and cunning than they really poſſeſſed ; and we deduce from 
ion the events, the principles and views of the actors, which is a 
i defedive and uncertain manner of reaſoning, With reſpect to 
* tie Roman pontifs, it appears moſt probable that their im- 
aid tenſe opulence and authority were acquired, rather by their 


proving dexterouſly the opportunities that were offered 
them, than by the ſchemes they formed for extending their 
Gninion, or filling their coffers, 


— 
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however plauſible in appearance, are ſtill no more CE * K. 
than conjectures. The truth of the matter ſeems pcs 1, 
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by a principle of ſuperſtition only; but when, in 
proceſs of time, they learned by experience, that 
theſe holy wars contributed much to increaſe their 
opulence and to extend their authority, by (act; 
ficing their wealthy and powerful rivals, then ney 


expeditions into Paleſtine, and ambition and avs. 
rice ſeconded and enforced the dictates of fanaticiſn 

and ſuperſtition. | 
IX. Without determining any thing concem. 
ng the juſtice or injuſtice 155 of theſe holy wars 
* ve perfor? 


us hea 


[EJ T do not pretend to decide the queſtion concerning the the Sa, 


Jawfulneſs of the cruſades; a queſtion, which, when it is confider- 70 iS 
ed with attention and impartiality, will appear not only extreme. hs A 
Iy difficult, but alſo highly doubtful. It is, however, proper to / 

inform the reader, that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the juſtice of this holy war was called in queſtion, and warmly 5 
diſputed among Chriſtians. The Waldenſes and Albigenſes . 
who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cathari, or Puritans, 


conſidered theſe expeditions into Paleſtine as abſolutely unlay- 54 
ful. The reaſons they alledged were collected and combated 1 
by FRAN CIS Mon ETA, a Dominican friar of the thirteenth xe 

century, in a book entitled Szmma contra Catharos et Wat: n 
denſes, lib. v. cap. xiii. p. 531. which was publiſhed ſome jean 5p x 
ago at Rome by RIchIN I. But neither the objections of the theſs fa 
aldenſes, nor the anſwers of Mont T a, were at all remarkable "Toba 

for their weight and ſolidity, as will appear evidently from the which 
following example: The former objected to the holy war de "nbc 
words of St. Paul, 1 Cos. x. 32. Give none offence, neither to tht infidets 
Fews, nor to the Gentiles, By the Gentiles, {aid they, are to be What h 
underſtood the Saracens. And therefore the European Chril- But the 
ians are to abſtain from making war upon the Saracens, ll du& of 
they give offence to the Gentilezs, We ſhall give Moxt74' tome m 
anſwer to this argument in his own words: We read, ſays * ed with 
GENEes. ii. 7. that God ſaid unto Abraham, Unto thy ſeed wi the mio! 
T give this land: Now wwe (Chriſtians who dwell in Euroje) an inflicted 
| the ſeed of Abraham, as the apoſtle affirms, GALAT, iii. 29. Wow 0 
Therefore we are heirs of the promiſe, and the holy land is given i won th 
ws by the covenant as our lawful poſſeſſion. From all which i Nas th 
appears, that it is the duty of civil and temporal rulers to „ hive ac 
their moſt zealous efforts to put us in poſſeſſion of the promiſed lan | Was for! 

awhile it is, at the ſame time, incumbent upon the church * 1 vious 
miniſters to exhort theſe rulers in the moſt urgent manner | bind the 
i / * : fer formanik Worig * 
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more eſpecially, they were fruitful of innumerable 
evils and calamities, whole effects are yet perceiv- 
able in our times. The European nations were 
deprived of the greateſt part of their inhabitants 
by theſe ill-judged expeditions; immenſe ſums of 
money were exported into Af for the ſupport of 
the war; and numbers of the moſt powertul and 
opulent families became either extinct, or were 


performance of their duty. A rare argument this traſy! but let 
us hear him out: The church has no deſign to injure or flaughter 
the Saracens, nor is ſuch the intention of the Chriſtian princes en- 
paged in this war. Vet the blood of the infidels muſt of neceſſity be 
ſhed, F they make reſiſtance and oppoſe the victorious arms of the 
princes. The church of Ged therefore is entirely innocent and with - 


Fn ou! reproach in this matter, and gives no effence 19 the Gentiles, 
a becauje it dees no more, in realily, than maintain its undoubted 
% right. Such is the ſubtile reaſoning of MoxneTA, on which it 
1 b not neceſſary to make any reflections, i E 
1 Dr. Mosneru ſeems too modeſt, nay even timorous in 
* bis manner of expreſſing himſelf concerning the jullice of this 
mh holy war, which was ſo abſurd in its principle, and ſo avomi- 
vl. nable in the odious circumflances that attended it. His reſpect, 
* perhaps, for the Teutonic croſſes which abound in Germany, 
he nd are the marks of an order which derives its origin from 
"ble theſe fanatical expeditions 1nto Palc/line, may have occaſioned 
* that ambiguity and circumſpection in bis exprefions, through 
* Which, however, it is eaſy to perceive his diſapprobation of 
_ the cruſades, The holy place profaned by the dominion of 
o be nidels, was the apparent pretext for this fanatical war. 
wil. «bp holy place? Jeruſalem, ſay the knights errant of Pale/tine. 
Wl ut they forget that Teru/a/em was a city, waich by the con- 
By duct of its inhabitants and the crucifixion of CHRIST, was be- 
* — molt odious in the eye of God that it was viſibly load- 
wil a with a divine malediction, and was the miſerable theatre of 
* tie moſt tremendous Judgments and calamities that ever were: 
29 nflited upon any nation. Had tne caſe been otherwite, we 
I 06x of no right which Chrittianity gives its profeſſors to ſeize 
"bi 1 0 — territories and invade the poſt-flions of unbelievers. 
io uf . we Jews attempted the conqueſt of Paleſtine, they would 
land] "9 ed gonformavly with their apparent rights; becauſe it 
in . ormerly their country; and conſiſtently alſo with their re- 
0 th us principles; becaute they expected a Meſſiah who was to 


nd the tings of the Gentiles in chains, and to reduce the whole 
World under the Jewith yoke. | 


Vor. II. G g 


involved 


we may boldly affirm, that they were highly pre- c EN r. 
judicial both to the cauſe of religion, and to the p 2 
civil” intereſts of mankind, and that, in Europe - 
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diſtinguiſned by the badge of the military crols, acquired 


thereby) 


Cn 
0 EN T, involved in the deepeſt miſeries of poverty and 17 
PA . x. want. It could not well be otherwiſe, ſince the to 

heads of the moſt illuſtrious houſes either mort. of! 
gaged or ſold their lands and poſſeſſions in order por 
to pay the expences of their voyage [a]; while mo! 
others impoſed ſuch intolerable burthens upon met 
their vaſſals and tenants, as obliged them to aban- Roi 
don their houſes, and all their domeſtic concerns, way 
and to enliſt themſelves, rather through wild de. with 
ſpair than religious zeal, under the ſacred banner four 
of the croſs, Hence the face of Europe was to- For 
tally changed, and all things thrown into the ut- poſ] 
moſt confuſion, We pals in filence the various and 
enormities that were occaſioned by theſe cruſades, mer 
the murders, rapes, and robberies of the molt in- thei 
fernal nature, that were every where committed they 
wich impunity by theſe holy ſoldiers of Gop and 5 
of CH IST, as they were impiouſly called; nor their 
ſhall we enter into a detail of the new privileges ſider 
and rights, to which theſe wars gave riſe, and mon 
which were often attended with the greateſt in- the! 
conveniencies [. exan 
X. Theſe ancic 
271 been 

[a] We find many memorable examples of this in the an- 

F n | mon 
cient records. RoperT, duke of Normandy, mortgaged his fvel 
dutchy to his brother WiLLtiam, king of England, to defray vel) 
the expences of his voyage to Pale/tine. See the Hiſtor. Major 
of MarTHEW Paris, hb. i. p. 24.—ODo, Viſcount of Hus. there! 
ges, fold his territory to the king of France. Gallia Chriſtian, Judici 
Benedifinorum, tom. ii. p. 45. See, for many examples of this ed, t] 
kind, Car. pu FRESNE, Adnot. ad Joinvilli vitam Ludvvici . oblig⸗ 

. 62. BOULAINVILLIERS, Sar I origine et les droits dela Mo- any 10 
bleſſe in Mou ET's Memoires de Litterature et de Hiſtoire, tom. all pr; 
Ix, part I. p. 68.— Jo. GEORGE CRAMER Ds juribus et prere- Odtair 
gativis Nobilitatis, tom. i. p. 81. 409. From the commence- Memo; 
ment therefore of theſe holy wars, a vaſt number of eſtates, be- IF 
longing to the European nobility, were either mortgaged, 0! vote 
totally transferred, ſome to kings and princes, others to priells a Very 
and monks, and not a few to perſons of a private condition, | [4] 
who, by poſſeſſing conſiderable ſums of ready money, were Callia 
enabled to make advantageous purchaſes, Hur! 

[5] Such perſons as entered into theſe expeditions, and were Nae 


% 


Crap. J. Proſperous Events. 


X. Theſe holy wars were not leſs prejudicial e E N T. 
to the cauſe of religion, and the true intereſts. p & L 


of the Chriſtian church, than they were to the tem- if 
poral concerns of men. One of. their firſt and geber: 
moſt pernicious effects was the enormous aug-  fdered with 


mentation of the influence and authority of the {P52 2. i 
Roman pontifs: they alſo contributed, in various relision. Wb 
ways, to enrich the churches and monaſteries | . 
with daily acceſſions of wealth, and to open new +4 
ſources of opulence to ail the ſacerdotal orders. ii 
For they, who aſſumed the croſs, diſpoſed of their 1 
poſſeſſions as if they were at the point of death, 1 
and this on account of the imminent and innu- 1 
merable dangers they were to be expoſed to in 4 


——̃ — — 


their paſſage o the holy land, and the oppoſition _—_ 
they were to encounter there upon their arrival 1188 
c. They therefore, for the moſt part, made i 
their wills before their departure, and left a con- 151 
cs ſiderable part of their poſſeſſions to the prieſts and 1 
. ; . . - 14-88 
nd monks, in order to obtain, by theſe pious legacies, 320 
| 2 je +; 
n- the favour and protection of the Deity [4d]. Many br 
examples of theſe donations are to be found in +l 
ele ancient records. Such of the holy ſoldiers, as had 109 
been engaged in ſuits of law with the prieſts or 1 
7 monks, renounced their pretenſions, and ſubmiſ. Tal 
. lively gave up whatever it was that had been the bl 
go . . bf | 
ours thereby certain remarkable rights, which were extremely pre- | 
ian, Judicial to the reſt of their fetlow-citizens. Hence it happen- 
this ea, that when any of theſe holy ſoldiers conttacted any civil | 
ci d. obligations, or entered into conventions of ſale, purehaſe, or 1 
No- any ſuch tranſactions, they were previouſly required to renounce Ml 
tom. all privileges and immunities, which they had obtained or.might * Why 
ere odtain in time to come by taking on the croſs, See Le Bor, | 
>nCe- Memoires fur Þ Hiſtoire d* Auxerre, Append. tom. ii. p- 292. | 
, be- le] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text, the | 
d, ot note [r] of the original, as it is purely hiſtorical, and makes 
riefts a very intereſting part of the narration. 
itzon, | le] SeePLEss18 Hip, de Meaux, tom. ii. p. 76. 79. 141. i 
were Calla Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 139.—LE Bog ur, Memoires 1 
_ ! Hiftoire d' Auxerre, tom. Ii. Append. p. 31,—Du Faesns, 
1 were 


= Nate ad V tam Ludevici Sancti, p. 52. 
q u1ze 


dere) 3 682 ſubject 
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CENT, ſubject of debate. And others, who had ſcized 
PART I, upon any of the poſſeſſions of the churches er 


convents, or had heard of any injury that had been 
committed againſt the clergy, by the remoteſt of 
their anceſtors, made the molt liberal reſtitution, 
both for their own uſurpations and thoſe of their 
forefathers, and made ample ſatisfaction for the 
real or pretended injuries they had committed 
againſt the church by rich and coſtly dona. 
tions [e]. 

Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe 
holy expeditions, conſidered with reſpect to their 
influence upon the ſtate of religion, and the at- 
fairs of the Chriſtian church. For while whole 
legions of biſhops and abbots girded the {word 


to their thigh, and went as generals, volunteers, 


or chaplains into Paleſtine, the, prieſts and monks, | 


who had lived under their juriſdiction, and were 
more or leſs awed by their authority, threw off 
all reſtraint, lived the moſt lawleſs and profligate 
lives, and abandoned themſelves to all torts of 
licentiouſneſs, committing the moſt flagitious and 
extravagant exceſſes without reluctance or re- 
morſe. The monller ſuperſtition, which was al- 
ready grown to an enormous ſize, received new 
acceſſions of ſtrength and influence by this ho!y 
war, and exerciſed with more vehemence than 
ever its deſpotic dominion over the minds of 
the Latins. For the crowd of ſaints, and tute- 
lary patrons, whoſe number was prodigious be- 
fore this period, was now augmented by fictitious 
laints of Greek and Syrian origin [/]. _ had 

itherto 


e] Do Fresne, l. c. p. 52. 
/] The Roman catholic hiſtorians acknowledge, that, dur- 
ing the time of the cruſades, many ſaints, unknown to the 
Latins before that period, were imported into Europe from 
Greece and the ezſtern provinces, and were treated with the 
utmoſt reſpe& and the moſt devout veneration. Among thee 


new patrons, there were ſome, whole exploits, and eventieil 5 
* — enc a 


iſtene 
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hitherto been unknown in Europe, and an incredi- CEN T; 


ble quantity of relics, the greateſt part of which px 1. 


were ridiculous in the highett degree, were import 
ed into 'the European chyrches. The armies, 
that returned from Aſia after the taking of Jeru- 
ſolem, brought with them a vaſt number of theſe 
faintly relics, which they bought at a high price 
from the cunning Greeks and Syrians, and which 
they conſidered as the nobleſt ſpoils that could 
crown their return from the holy land. Theſe 
they committed to the cuſtody of the clergy in the 
churches and monaſteries, or ordered them to be 
moſt carefully preſerved in their families from ge- 
neration to generation [g]. 


CHAP, 


ſence, were called in queſtion, Such, among others, was 
St, CATHARINE, whom Baroniusand CassannER repreſent 
as having removed from Syria into Europe. See Bakonivs, 
Ad Martyrol. Roman. p. 728. —GzorGr Cas8anDER Schol. ad 
hymnos Eeclefse, p. 278, 279, opp. Pari/. 1616, Fol. It is, 
however, extremely doubtful, whether or no this CaTHariIne, 
who is honoured as the patroneſs of learned men, ever exifted, 
el The ſacred treaſures of mully relics, which the French, 
Germans, Britons, and other European nations, preſerved for- 
merly with ſo much care, znd ſhew even in our times with ſuch 
pious oſtentation, are certainly not more ancient than theſe 
holy wars, but were then purchaſ-d at a high rate from the 
Greeks and Syrians, Thele cunning traders in ſuperſtition, 
whoſe avarice and fraud were exceſlive, impoſed upon the cre- 
dulity of the ſimple and ignorant Latins, and often fold them 
kfitious relics. R1cuard, king of England, bought, in the 
year 1191, from the famous Sat avin, all the relics that were 
to be found in Jeruſalem, as appears from the teſtimony of 
MaTTHew be Vakris, Hif. Major. p. 138. who tells us allo, 
p. 666. of the ſame work, chat the Dominicans brought from 
Paleſtire a white ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had left: the print 
of his feet. The Genoeſe pretend to have received from Bar p- 
wir, ſecond king of Feru/alem, the very diſh id which the 
peſchal lamb was ſerved vp to Chriſt and his diſciples at the 
aſt ſupper ; though this famous difh excites the laughter of 
tyen father LASAT, in his Veyages en Espagne et en Italic, tom. 
u. P- 63. For an account of the prodigh s Quan Wy of re- 
lea, which St. Lovis brought from Paleſtine into France, we 
refer the reader to the life of that prince compoied by Jolx- 
Mrs, and publiſhed by Du YrESNE ; as allo to PLE5S!S, 
Gg 3 Hiffoire 
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CHAP IE riſhe 
fions 
Concerning the calamiteus events that happened to actic 
the church during this century. this 
Py The 
CENT. I, HE greateſt oppoſition the Chriſtians met 4 
: e n with, in this century, was from the Sas at 
— racens and Turks. To the latter the Chriſtians 100 
ings of the and Saracens were equally odious, and felt equally or 
church vn- the fatal conſequences of their increaſing domi l 
| 3 pon nion. The Saracens, notwithſtinding their bloody of t 
| ol dite Sara. conteſts with the Turks, which gave them con- £35 
| Sens and ſtant occupation, and the vigorous, though inef- | ets 
| 8 fectual, efforts they were continually making to e. 
ſet limits to the power of that fierce nation, which a 
was daily extending the bounds of Its empire, "8; 
perſiſted ſtill in their cruelty towards their Chrilt- e 
jan ſubjects, whom they robbed, plundered, a 
maimed, or murdered in the moſt barbarous man: Dh? 
ner, and loaded with all ſorts of injuries and ca- 3 
lamities. The Turks, on the other hand, not 3 
only reduced the Saracen dominion to very narron in 5 
bounds, bur allo ſeized upon the richeſt provinces 8 
of the Grecian empire, thoſe fertile countries on $a; 
lay upon the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and ſub- init 
oy X teate 
Hiſtoire de ] Egliſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 120. and LANCELOT, n | 
Memoires pour la wie de Abbe de St. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 175+ | em 
CnrisT's handkerchief; which is worſhipped at Bengarfen, {io 
was brought there from the holy land. See Jo. Jac. 8 ＋T̃ 
LET, Viſentio, part II. p. 108. and De Linteis Chriſt 7. varia 

chralibus, c. ix. p. 5o. Many other examples of this oY | | 
able ſoperſtition may be ſeen in Ax rox. MaTTHE1 Ana * laine 

veteris æi, tom. ii. p. 677.— Jo. M aB1LLON, Anal. ra, 

tom. vi. p. 52. and principally CRHITLEr's Crifes Hiſterica [4] 
Linteis Chriſti Sepulchralibus, c. ix, x. P- 50. and wo. FN P. 45; 
where we find the following paſſage : Sciendum eſt, . 1 Meri 
mani et barbara Turcarum perſecutione et imminente Chrij = | Trad. 
religionis in oriente naufragio, educta e Sacrariis et per * * 5 
anos quovis modo recondita Ecclefiz pignora . . . Hiſce prane - 4. 
vinis opibus illecti pre aliis, Sacra nwyavs gua Vi, 7 Prey Mor: 


a detinentibus bac illac extorſerunt. jecked 
. f jecie 


Caap. II. Calamitous Events. 


jected them to their yoke, while they impove- 


riſhed and exhauſted the reſt by perpetual incur- 
fions, and by the moſt ſevere and unmerciful ex- 
actions. The Greeks were not able to oppoſe 
this impetuous torrent of proſperous ambition. 
Their force was weakened by inteſtine diſcords, 
and their treaſures were exhauſted to ſuch a de- 
oree as rendered them incapable of raiſing new 
troops, or of paying the armies they had already 
in their ſervice, 

II. The Saracens in Spain oppoſed the progreſs 
of the goſpel in a different, yer ſtill more perni- 
cious, way. They uſed all forts of methods to 
allure the Chriſtians into the profeſſion of maho- 
metaniſm z alliances of marriage, advantageous 


contracts, flattering rewards, were employed to 


ſeduce them with too much ſucceſs; for great 
numbers fell into theſe fatal ſnares, and apoſta- 
uzed from the truth [þ]. And theſe allurements 
would have, undoubtedly, {till continued to ſe- 
duce multitudes of Chriſtians from the boſom of 
the church, had not the face of affairs been changed 
in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragon and Caſtile, and more eſpecially Ferp1- 
NAND I.; for theſe princes, whole zeal for Chriit- 
nity was equal to their military courage, de- 
feated the Saracens in ſeveral battles, and deprived 
them of a great part of their territories and poſ- 
ſeſſions [7]. 

The number of thoſe among the Danes, Hun- 
garians, and other European nations, who re- 
lained their prejudices in favour of the idolatrous 


[5] Jo. H xx. HorTinGtn1 Hiftor. Ecclefraft. Sæc. xi. 5 ii. 
b. 452. Michael Gepvpes's Hiffory of the Expulſfon of the 
Meriſcoes out of Spain, which is to be found in the Miscellaneous 
Tracks of that Author, tom. i. p. 104. 

li] For an account of theſe wars between the firſt Chriſtian 

ings of Spain and the Mahometans or Moors, ſee the Spanith 
liltories of Jo, Mariana and jo. FERREAA. 
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e ENT, religion of their anceſtors, was as yet very cori. 
paar 1, derable; and they perſecuted, with the utmoſt 


—— — —— 


- 


of their fellow-citizens as had embraced the gg. 


ſpel. To put a ſtop to this barbarous perſec ution, 
Chriſtian princes exerted their zeal in a terrible 
manner, proclaiming capital puniſhment againſt 
all who perſiſted in the worſhip of the Pagan dci. 
ties. This dreadful ſeverity contributed much 
more towards the extirpation of paganiſm, than 


cruelty, the neighbouring nations, and allo ſuch 


the exhortations and inſtructions of ignorant mil. 


ſionaries, who were unacquainted with the true 
nature of the goſpel, and diſhonoured its pure and 
holy doctrines by their licentious lives, and their 
ſuperſtitious practices. | 

The Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obo. 


triti, and ſeveral other nations, who dwelt in the 


lower parts of Germany, and lay ſtill groveling in 
the darkneis of paganiſm, continued to vex the 
Chriſtians, who lived in their neighbourhood, by 


perpetual acts of hoſtility and violence, by tre- 
quent incurſions into their territories, and by put- 


ting numbers of them to death in the molt in- 


human manner [&]. 


[4] Her mouDn Chron, Slaworum, lib. i. cap. xvi. p. 52. 
Ap ay. Bremenſ. Hiftor. lib. ii. cap. xxvij. 
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CHATF.LER MU 
Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during 


this century, 


J. IHE declining condition of the Grecian 

empire was fatal to the progrefs of letters 
and philoſophy. Irs glory and power diminiſhed 
from day to day under the inſults and uſurpations 
of the Turks and Saracens; and while the empire 
ſuffered by theſe attacks from without, it was 
conſumed gradually by the internal peltilence of 
civil diſcord, by frequent ſeditions and confpira- 
cies, and by thoſe violent revolutions which ſhook 
from time to time the imperial throne, and were 
attended with the ſudden fall and elevation of 
thole that held the reins of government [aJ. So 
many foreign invaſions, ſo many internal troubles, 
o many emperors dethroned, deprived the poli- 
tical body of its ſtrength and conſiſtence, broke 
in upon the public order, rendered all things pre- 
czrious, and, dejecting the ſpirits of the nation, 
damped the fire of genius, and dilcouraged the 
efforts of literary ambition. There were, how- 
ever, ſome emperors, ſuch as ALExws CouxE- 
kus, who ſeemed to cheriſh and encourage the 
drooping ſciences, and whole zeal was ſecanded 
by ſeveral prelates, who were willing to lend a 


c [a] The ſentence which begins with the words ſo many 
foreign, and ends with the words literary ambition, is added 


dy te tranſlator to render the connexion with what follows 
Wore evident. 


ſupporting 
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ſupporting hand to the cauſe of letters. The con. 
troverſies alſo that ſubſiſted between the Greeks 
and Latins, obliged the former, amidit all their 
diladvantages, to a certain degree of application to 
ſtudy, and prevented them from abandoning en. 
tirely che culture of the ſciences. And hence it is 
that we find among the Greeks of this century 
ſome writers, at leaſt, who have delerved wcll of 


the republic of letters. 


The princi- 
pal Greek 
Writers. 


bighly eminent, 


II. We pals in ſilence the poets, rhetoricians, 
and philologiſts of this century, who were neither 
nor ablolutely contemptibie, 
Among the writers of hiſtory, LEO the grainma- 
rian, Joan SCYLIZEs, CEDRENUS, and a ic 
others deſerve to be mentioned with a certain de- 


oree of approbation ; notwithſtanding the parti- | 


aliry with which they are chargeable, and the zeal 
they diſcover for many of the fabulous records of 
their nation, But the greateſt ornament of the 
republic of letters at this time, was Micnatr 
PSELLUS, a man illuſtrious in every reſpect, and 
deeply verſed in all the various kinds of erudition 
that were known in this age, This great man 
recommended warmly to his countrymen the ſtudy 


of philoſophy, and particularly the ſyſtem of 
AR1STOTLE, which he embelliſhed and illuſtrated | 


in ſeveral learned and ing 


genious- productions [6], 


If we turn our eyes towards the Arabians, we [hall 


The fate of 
letters in 
the weſt, 


find that they til] retained a high degree of zeal 
for the culture of the ſciences ; as appears evident- 
ly from the number of phyſicians, rnathemaricians, 
and aſtronomers, who flouriſhed among them in 
this century [c]. 


III. The arts and ſciences ſeemed, in ſome} 


meaſure, to revive in the weſt, among the clcrg)) 


[3] Leo ALLaTivs, Diatriba De Pjellis, p. 14. edit. Fa- 
bricii. 
[c] ELmacini Hifteria Saracen, p. 2%1.—]J0. HEN. 


Hor TIN GCERI Hiftor, Eccleſ. Sec. xi. p. 449 : 
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at leaſt, and the monaſtic orders; they were not CENT. 
indeed cultivated by any other ſet of men, and pr i. 
the nobility, if we except ſuch of them as were 
deſigned. to fiil certain eccleſiaſtical dignities, or 
had voluntarily devoted themſelves to a religious 
folirude, treated all forts of learning and erudi- 
tion with indifference and contempt. The ſchools 
of learning flouriſhed in ſeveral parts of 7taly 
about the year 1050; and of the Italian doctors, 


'$, who acquired a name by their writings or their 1 
er academical leſſons, ſeveral removed afterwards bl. 
ie. into France, and particulary into Normandy, where 9 
14- they inſtructed the youth, who had conſecrated ivy 
cv themſelves to the ſervice of the church [4]. The 1 
le- French allo, though they acknowledge their obli- . 
ti. gations to the learned Italians who ſettled in their i 
eal provinces, yet give us, at the ſame time, a con- 4 
of ſiderable liſt of their own countrymen, who, i 
the WW vithourt any foreign ſuccours, cultivated the ſci- N 
\EL ences, and contributed not a little to the advance- { Wl 
and ment of letters in this century; they mention alſo ; "ml 
100 ſeveral ſchools erected in different parts of that 1 
nan kingdom, which were in the highelt reputation, both 1 
uc) en account of the fame of their maſters, and the £1 
of Wi multitude of diſciples that reforted to them Ce]. 

ated And, indeed, it is certain beyond all contradic- 

[b]. tion, that the liberal arts and ſciences were culti- 

hall vated in France, which abounded with learned 

zeal men, while the greateX part of Hach lay as yet 

ent- covered with a thick cloud of ignorance and dark- 

jans, Wh nels. For RonerT, king of France, fon and ſuc- 


1 10 2 ctllor of Hoon Carer, diſciple of the famous 


d] See MoxAT0ORI Antiquitates Ital. medii ævi, tom. iii. 
gh g. NI. Glax NONE, Hiſleire de Naples, tom. it. p. 148. 
[e] Hiſtoire Littcraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Intro- 
. Fa- .Do Bouray, Hift. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 355.— 
Lt Bogur, Di jur I Etat des Sciences en France depuis la mort 
xk. fu Rei Robert, which is publiſhed among his Diſſertations ſur 
(Hiftoire Eccleſiaftique et Civile de Pariſ. tom. ii. part 1. 1 


GERBERT, 
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CEN T. GERBERT, afterwards SyLvESTER II, and the 
T 1x. great protector of the ſciences, and friend of the 


Pa 


learned, reigned ſo early as the year 1031 [/, 
and exerted upon all occaſions the moit ardent 
zeal for the . ee of letters; nor were his 
generous efforts without ſucceſs [g]. The pio. 
vinces of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other ſouth. 
ern parts of //a/y, were indebred, for the intro- 
duction of the ſciences among them, to the Nor. 
mans, who became their maſters, and who 
brought with them from France the knowledge of 
letters to a people that fat benighted in the darkeſt 
Ignorance, To the Normans alſo was dus the 
reſtoration of letters in England. WiILLIAlt the 
Conqueror, a prince of uncommon ſagacity and 
genius, and the great Mæcenas of his time, upon 
his acceſſion to the throne of England in the year 
1066, engaged, by the molt alluring ſolicitations, 
a conſiderable number of learned men from Ner- 
mandy, and other countries, to ſettle in his new 
dominions, and exerted his moſt zealous endeavours 
to diſpel that ſavage ignorance, that is always 4 
ſource of innumerable evils [þ], The reception 
of Chriſtianity had poliſhed and civilized, in an 
extraordinary manner, the rugged minds of tie 
valiant Normans; for thoſe fierce warriors, who, 
under the darkneſs of paganiſm, had manifeſted 
the utmoſt averſion to all branches of know- 
ledge and every kind of inſtruction, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, after their converſion, by their ardent 


ty [J] Ronzem died in the year 1031, after a reign af 
thirty-five years. 

ſg] Dari, Hifoire de la France, tom. iii. p. 88. Du 
Boviay, Hift. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 636. er palſin. 

L] See H. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 171. — be 
Engliſh, fays MarTTHEw PARIS, were ſo illiterate and ignorant 
before the time of WILLIAM the Conqueror, that a man ww90un 
derficad the principles of Grammar, was univerſally looked ati 
as 4 prodigy of tcarning. 
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application to the ſtudy of religion and the pur- c z N r. 
ſuit of Jearning. 

IV. This vehement deſire of knowledge, that 
creaſed from day to day, and became, at length, neg. 8. 
the predominant paſſion of the politeſt European veiabplaces, 
nations, produced many happy effects. To it, 

more particularly, we muſt attribute the conſi- 


derable number of public ſchools that were opened 


PART II. 


0- n various places, and the choice of more able 
is and eminent maſters, than thoſe who had formerly 
10 preſided in the ſeminaries of learning. Towards 
Ot 


the concluſion of the preceding age, there were 
no ſchools in Europe but thoſe which belonged to 
monaſteries, or epiſcopal reſidences, nor were 
there any other maſters, except the Benedictine 
monks, to inſtruct the youth in the principles of 
ſacred and profane erudition. But, not long after 
the commencement of this centurv, the face of 
tings was totally changed, and that in a manner 
the moſt advantageous to the cauſe of letters. In 


e many cities of France and ah, learned men, 1 
ars boch among the clergy and laity, undertook the * 
5 4 weizhry and important charge of inſtructing the 4} 
100 youth, and ſucceeded much better in this worthy ii 
an undertaking than the monks had done, not only q 
the by comprehending in their courſe of inſtruction 
ho, more branches of knowledge than the monaſtic 9 
cd bQors were acquainted with, but alſo by teach- 143 
ow. ng in a better method, and with more perſpi- Wit 
hed WW cuity and ſucceſs, many of the ſame branches of 1 
lent ſience, which the others had taught before | 1 
em. The molt eminent of theſe new maſters | i 
n 0 were ſuch as had either travelled into Spain with {38 
Do WW? View: to ſtudy in the ſchools of the Saracens 1 | 
Which was extremely cuſtomary. in this age 1 


mong thoſe that were ambitious of a diſtin- 
zuiſned reputation for wiſdom and knowledge), 
r had improved their ſtock of erudition and phi- 
olophy by a diligent and attentive peruſal of the 

l writings 
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writings of the Arabians, of which a great num: 


ber were tranſlated into Latin, For with these 
foreign ſuccours they were enabled to teach phi. 
loſophy, mathematics, phyſic, aſtronomy, and the 
other ſciences that are connected with them, in 
a much more learned and ſolid manner than the 
monks, or ſuch as had received their education 
from them alone, The ſchool of Salernum, in 
the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above al 
others for the ſtudy of phyſic in this century, and 
vaſt numbers crowded thither from all the pro- 
vinces of Europe to receive inſtruction in the ar 
of healing: but the medical precepts which ren. 
dered the doctors of Salernum ſo famous, were all 
derived from the writings of the Arabians, or from 
the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain and Africa 
[il. It was alſo from the ſchools and writings 
of the Arabian ſages, that the abſurd and 
puerile tricks of divination, and the cuſtom of 
foretelling future events from the poſition of the 


ſtars, the features of the face, and the lines of 


the hand, derived their origin, Theſe ridiculous 
practices, proceeding from ſo reſpectable a 
ſource, and ,moreover adapted to ſatisfy the idle 
curiolity of impatient mortals; were carried on 


in all the European nations; and in procels of 


time the pretended ſciences of aſtrology and divi- 


nation acquired the higheſt reputation and au- 


thority. 

V. The ſeven liberal arts, as they were nov 
ſtiled, were taught in the greateſt part of tie 
ſchools that were erected in this century for tie 


education of youth, The firſt ſtage of theſe ſch 
ences was grammar, which was followed iuccet 


[i] Mü Aro Antiq. Dal. tom. iii. p. 935. GIAN NONE, 


Hit. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 15 1.—F REIN D's Hiftory of Phyfic.- 


Ic is well known, that the famous precepts of the ſchool of 
Salernum, for the preſervation of health, were compoſed in 


ſively 


this century, at the requeſt of the king of England. 
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generally known by the name of /rivium, extended 
his ambition farther, and was deſirous of new im- 
provement in the ſciences, he was conducted 
lowly through the guadrivium [ to the very 
ſummit of literary tame. But this method of 
reaching, which had been received in all the weſt- 
ern ſchools, was conſiderably changed towards 
the latter end of this century. For as the ſcience 
of logic, under which metaphy/ics were in part com- 
prehended, received new degrees of perfection 
from the deep meditations and the affiduods in- 
duſtry of- certain acute thinkers, and was taught 
with more detail and ſubtilty than in former 
times, the greateſt part of the ſtudious youth be- 
came ſo enamoured of this branch of philoſophy, 
and as to abandon grammar, rhetoric, and all the 
of ocker liberal arts, that they might conlecrate 
the their whole time to the diſcuſſion of logical queſ- 
tions, and the purſuit of metaphylical ſpecula- 
tlons. Nor was this ſurpriſing, when we conſi- 


beer, chat, according to the opinion which now 
idle WM prevailed in the republic of letters, a man who 


was well verſed in dialeFics, i. e. in logical and 
; of WW nctaphyſical knowledge, was reputed ſufficiently 
dri. earned, and was ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of no 
av- eher branches of erudition {/], Hence that 
contempt 
nov : 
the Ne] The trivium was a term invented in the times of 
re WY = baniſm to expreſs the three ſciences that were firſt learned 
- Nt the ſchools, viz. Grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and the 
khools, in which theſe ſciences alone were taught, were called 
ccel- Mviales, The guadrivium comprehended the four mathema- 


tical ſciences, viz. Arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aftronomy. 
IJ See BovuLay, Hi. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 
I, 512.— This is too likely to become the prevailing taſte 
den in our times: but it is an ancient taſte, as we may eaſily 
piceive by caſting an eye upon the literary hiſtory of the ele- 
ws century, And to confirm ſtill farther the truth of that 
"gar ſaying, that there is nothing new under the ſun, we ſhall 
3 f | quote 
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ſively by rhetoric and logic. When the diſciple, CEN T. 
having learned theſe three branches, which were par II. 
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c EN r. contempt of languages and eloquence, of the 

PAN 1, more elegant ſciences, and the finer arts, which 

ſpread its baneful influence through the Latin 

provinces; and hence that barbariſm and pedantic 

ſophiſtry that diſhonoured, in ſucceeding ages, 

the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a moſt 

hideous manner, the noble ſimplicity of true the. 

ology, and the pureſt ſyſtems of - philoſophical 
wiſdom. + 

Diale&ic or VI. The philoſophy of the Latins, in this cer 

bigh repute, tury, was abſolutely confined within the circle of 

dialeFics; while the other philoſophical ſciences 

were ſcarcely known by name [mJ]. This Aale, 

indeed, 


quote the following paſſage from the Metalogicum of Join of 
Saliſbury, a writer of no mean abilities. lib. i, cap. iii. p. 741, 
edit. Lupdun. Bat. 1639. Poetæ, Hiſtoriographi, hatebantu 
infames, et fi quis incumbebat laboribus antiquorum, notabatar u 
non modo ajelio Arcadia tardior, fed obtufior plumbo vel lajitt, 
omnibus erat in riſum. — Suis enim, aut magiſbri ſui. qui/quis iu. 
cumbebat inventis.— Ficbant ergo ſummi repente philo/ofhi: nan 
gui illiteratus acceſſerat, fere non morabatur in jcholis ulteriu 
quam co curriculo temporis, quo avium pulli plumeſcunt.—Sed quid 
docebant novi doctores et qui plus ſomniorum, quam wigiliarum it 
 Serutinio philoſophies conſumſerant ® Ecce nova fiebant emma: 
innovabatur grammatica, immutabatur dialectica, contemnebatur 
rhetorica, et novas totius quadrivii vias, evacuatis priorun te- 
gulis, de ipſius philojephie adytis proferebant. 


entiam, ue rationem /oguebantur, argumentum ſenabat in ere 


ommium — ac ineptum nimis aut rude et a philoſopho alienum, in- 
Poffibile credebatur con venienter et ad rationis norman quicguam 
dicere aut facere, nifi convenientis et rationis mentio c 
erat inſerta. Many more paſſages of this nature are to de 


found in this author. 


[u] We ſhall, indeed, find many, in the records of this 
century, honoured with the title of Philo/ephers, Thus v4 
hear of Max GOL Dus the Philoſopher, ApaLarous the Tg 
loſopher, Oc. But we muſt not attribute to the term pho 
pher, when applied to theſe grammarians, the ſenſe u nich it 
bore among the ancient Greeks and Latins, and which !: il 

bears in our times. In the ſtile of, what we call, the mid 
age, every man of learning, of whatever kind his erudied 
might be, was called a philo/opher, and this title was allo geg 
to the interpreters of ſcripture, though that ſet of men ww 
generally ſpeaking, * of true philoſophy. 3 
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indeed, was miſerably dry and barren, as long as 
it was drawn from no other ſource than the ten 
categories falſely attriduted to St. Auousrix, or 
from the explications of the Ariſtotelian philo- 
ſophy compoſed by PorpnyRy and AvEerRoes. 
Theſe, however, were the only guides which the 
ſchools had to follow in the beginning of this 
century; nor had the public teachers either ge- 
nius or courage enough to enlarge the ſyſtem, or 
to improve upon the principles of theſe dictators 
in philoſophy, whoſe authority was treated as in- 
fallible, and their productions, for a long time, 
regarded as perfect, to the great detriment of 
true ſcience. But, about the year 1050, the face 
of philoſophy began to change, and the ſcience of 
logic aſſumed a new aſpect. This revolution be- 
gan in France, where ſeveral of the books of 
AziSTOTLE had been brought from the ſchools of 
the Saracens in Spain, and it was effected by a ſet 
of men highly renowned for their abilities and ge- 
mus, ſuch as BERENOER, RosceLLiNus, HiLpes 
dekr, and after them by GILBERT DE La PorREy 
the famous ABELARD, and others. Theſe emi- 
nent logicians, though they followed the Stagirite 
a5 their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty to il- 
luſtrate and model anew his philoſophy, and to 
extend it far beyond its ancient limits, | 
VII. The philoſophers of this age, who were 
moſt” famous for their zealous and ſucceſsful en- 
favours to improve the ſcience of logic, and ac- 
Ommodate it to general uſe, were LanrRanc, an 
Italian by birth, who was abbot of St. STEPHENS 
it Caen in Normandy, and was called from thence, 


Chronicon Salernitanum in MukATORI Scriptor. rerum Italicar. 
dom. ii. part II. cap. exxiv. p. 265. where we are told, that 
in the tenth century, in which the ſciences were almolt totally 
Ninguiſhed in Lacy, there were thirty-two philoſophers at Be- 
veto, We learn, however, by what follows, that theſe 
pilolophers were partly grammarians, and partly perſons who 
Were more or leſs verſed in certain liberal arts. 


You, II. H h by 
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Ct 

CENT. by WILLIAM the Conqueror, to the ſee of Canter 

pars II. Bury, ANSELM his ſucceſſor, and Opo, whoſe laſt G 
promotion was the biſhopric of Cambray. Lax. ' 
| FRANC Was ſo deeply verſed in this ſcience, that 4 
| he was commonly called the Dialedtician; and he bi 
| | employed with great dexterity the ſubtilties of lo- FI 
| gic in the controverſy- which was carried on be- Jul 
ii tween him and the learned BERENOER, againſt Vi 
| whom he maintained the real preſence of Curisr's 
| body and blood in the holy ſacrament. AxszLy, foll 
in a very learned dialogue De Grammatico, throws Fo 
| much light upon the darkneſs and perplexity in * 
which the ſcience of logic had lain fo long in- an 
| volved; and, among other things, inveſtigates, an 
| with no ſmall ſagacity, the nature of ſubſtance, b 
and mode or quality, in order to convey. julter no- . 
tions of theſe metaphyſical entities than had been Aus 
| hitherto entertained {z]. This great prelate, who Axs 
one with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre in ſeveral Engl 
branches of literature both ſacred and profane, by 1 
was the firſt of the Latin doors who diſpelled proa 
the clouds of ignorance and obſcurity that hung cenſ 
over the important ſciences of metaphyſic and n- das. 
tural theology, as appears from two books of bis the 5 
compoſition, wherein the truths concerning the draw 
Deity, which are deducible from the mere light _ 
of nature, are enumerated and explained with a} 74% 
degree of ſagacity which could not well be ot 

pected from a writer of this century. He was Apa 
the inventor of that famous argument, vulgarly] Trees 

and erroneouſly attributed to DzscarTEs, which by 
demonſtrates the exiſtence of God from the ide Pray, 
of an infinitely perfect Being naturally implanted book: 

in the mind of man, and which is to be found, gi? 
without exception, in the breaſt of every moral e 
The ſolidity of this argument was, indeed, called Torn 
. vertp! 
[a This dialogue is to be found in the works of As ng h 
publiſhed by father GzRBERON, tom. i. p. 143+ x 
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in queſtion, almoſt as ſoon as it was propoſed, by e Ex T. 
GauniLo, a French monk, whoſe objections were pA nm. 
anſwered by ANSELM, in a treatiſe profeſſedly 
written for that purpoſe [0]. Opo, the third re- 
toter of logic whom we mentioned above, taught 
that ſcience with the greateſt applauſe, and il- 
luſtrated it in three learned productions, which 
have not ſurvived the ruins of time [ p]. 


* 


: VIII. The reſtoration of logic was immediately. piputes 

, followed by a vehement diſpute between its re- 39s the 

, ſtorers and patrons, concerning the object of that Nominalifts 

n : and Real- 
ſcience; ſuch was the term employed by the con- ins, 

" tending Parties. This controverſy, which was 

2 long agitated in the ſchools, was in its nature ex- 

t, | : ; 

0- [e] Gaunito's Treatiſe is to be found in the works of 

en AxskLu, with the anſwer of that learned prelate. ( As 

ho AxSELM makes ſuch a ſhining figure in the literary hiſtory of 

* England, it will not be im proper to add here a more ample 


account of his character and writings chan that which is given 
by Dr. Mosugiu. His life and manners were without re- 
led proach, though his ſpiritual ambition expoſed him juſtly to 

cenſure, His works are divided into three parts. The firſt 
contains his dogmatical tracts, and begins with a diſcourſe 


* * = 
— — 4 — en — 
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ns concerning the Exiſtence of God, the Divine Attributes, and i 
his the Trinity, This diſcourſe is called Monologia, becauſe it is 1 
the drawn up in the form of a ſoliloquy. In this firſt part of the i 
oht works of ANSELM, there are many curious reſearches upon 
by f ſubjects of a very difficult and myſterious nature, ſuch as the 
Fall of Satan, the Reaſon why God created Man, the doctrine 
ex- of Original Sin, and the Manner of its Communication to 
Was Abau's Poſterity, the Liberty of the Will, and the Conſiſtency of 
rar! Freedom <with the Divine Preſcience. The ſecond and third 
n x parts of the writings of this eminent prelate contain his prac- 
* tical and devotional performances, ſuch as Homilies, Poems, 
1 


2 &c. and his Letters, which are divided into four 
I 

(p] The titles of theſe three treatiſes, are as follows, De 
Sopbifla, De Complexionibus, De Re et Ente. The learned 

ERIMAN, in his Narratio reſtaurationis Abbatie Sti. Martini 
Tornacenſis, which is publiſhed in Dacier1us's Spicilegium 
Scriptor, Veter. tom. ii. p. 889. ſpeaks of Opo in the follow- 
Ing honourable manner: Cum Odo ſeptem liberalium artium get 
Peritus, præcipue tamen in dialectica eminebat, et pro ipſa maxime 
(lricorum frequentia eum expetebat, 
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e ENT, tremely trivial and unimportant; but, conſidered 
Pak Il. in its conſequences, it became a very ſerious and 
weighty affair; ſince the diſputants on both ſides 
made ule of their reſpective opinions in explaining 
the doctrines of religion, and reciprocally loaded 
each other with the moſt odious invectives and 
the moſt opprobrious accuſations, In one point 
only they were unanimous, acknowledging that 
logic or dialefic had for its eſſential obi, the con- 
fideration of univerſals in their various relations 
and points of compariſon, ſince particular and in. 
dividual things, being liable to change, could 
not be the objects of a ſure and immutable ſci- 
ence, But the great queſtion was, whether the 
univerſals, which came within the ſphere of logi- 
cal inquiries, belonged to the claſs of real H 
or to that of mere denominations ? One ſet of theſe 
ſubtile diſputants maintained that wniverſals were 
undoubted realities, and ſupported their hypotheſis } 
by the authority of PLaTto, Bokrius, and other 
ancient ſages; the other affirmed, that they were 
mere words and outward denominations, and 
pleaded in behalf of their cauſe the reſpectable 
iuffrages of ArisToTLE and PorPhyry. The 
former were called Realiſts on account of their 
doctrine, and the latter Nominaliſts for the {ame 
reaſon. Each of the contending parties were, in 
| procels of time, ſubdivided into various ſccts, on 
| account of the different ways in which many ex- 
plained the doctrine that was the badge and cha- 
racteriſtic of their ſect [4]. This controve!i/ 


made 


2] The learned Bauckts, in his Hiſoria Critica Phily/s- 
thiæ, tom. iii. p. 904. gives an ample account of the ſect t 

the Nominaliſts, and enlarges a good deal upon the nature and 
circumſtances of this logical conteſt ; he alſo mentions the va. 
rious writers, who have made this ſect and its doctrine the ob. | 
ject of their reſearches, Among theſe writers, the princiP® | 
was JOHN SALABERT, preſbyter in the dioceſe of Agen, "9 | 
publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1653, in 3vo, a tteatiſe, 5 
$131 ö 


Caae, I. LEarninc and PHilosophy. 


made a prodigious noiſe in all the ſchools through- c x Nr. 
out Europe during many ſucceeding ages, and pro- p _— n 


duced often unhappy contentions and animoſities 
between philoſophers and divines. Some are of 
opinion, that it derived its origin from the diſputes 
that were carried on between BERENOER and his 
adverſaries, concerning the euchariſt (r]; a notion 
which, though it be advanced without authority, 
is yet by no means. deſtiture of probability, 
ſince the hypotheſis of the Nominaliſts might be 
very ſucceſsfully employed in defending the doc- 
trine of BERENOER, concerning the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper. 

IX. The fect of the Nominaliſts had for their 
chief a certain perſon called Jonx, who, on ac- 
count of his logical ſubtilty, was ſurnamed the 
Sephiſt, which is the only circumſtance we know 
of his hiſtory [5]. His principal diſciples were 

| RopzrT 


titled Philo/ophia Nominalium Vindicata. This book, which 
is extremely rare, has been ſeen by none of the authors who 
have written profeſſedly concerning the ſect of the Nominal- 
iſts. A copy of it, taken from the manuſcript in the French 
king's library, was communicated to me, from which it ap- 
pears, that SALABERT, who was certainly a very acute and 
ingenious logician, employed his labour rather in defending 
the doQrine of the Nominaliſts than in giving an accurate ac- 
count of their ſet. There are, however, ſeveral things to 
be found in his book, which are far from being generally 
nown, even among the learned, 

[7] Du Bovlay, Hier. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 443.— 
Genk. pu Bols, Hiftor. Ecclefiaſ.. Paris. tom. i. p. 770. 

[5] This account we have trom the unknown author of the 
Fragmentum Hiftorie Francice & Roberto rege ad mortem Phi- 
pi I., which is publiſhed in Du CRESNE's Scriptores Hifteriee 
Francice, tom, iv, p. go. whoſe words are as follows: In Di- 
alectica hi potentes extiterunt Sophia, Johannes, qui artem So- 
Phifticam wocalem gt difſeruit, &c,—Du Boulay (Hiſt. Aca- 
dem. Pari/. tom. 1. p. 443. et 612.) conjectures that this Jogx 
the Sophiſt was the ſame perſon with Joan of Chartres, ſur- 


named the Deaf, who was firſt phyſician to HEN RV 1., king of 


France, and had acquired a high degree of renown by his ge- 
dus and erudition. The fame author (p. 377+) tells us, that 
H h 3 Jonx 
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c EN T. RoBerT of Paris, RosceLm of Compiegne, and 


XI. 
PART II. 


ARNOUL of Laon, who propagated his doctrine 


uith induſtry and ſucceſs, to whom we may add, 


The cor. 
ruption of 
the clergy. 


with ſome probability, Rau BERT, the maſter of 
a famous ſchool at Liſle in Flanders, who is ſaid, 
according to the quibbling humour of the times, 
to have read NOMINAL logic to his diſciples, whil: 
Opo, whom we have already had occaſion to men- 
tion, inſtrutied his ſcholars in REALITY [ft]. The 
moſt renowned of all the nominal philoſophers of 
this age was RoscklIx; and hence it is that 


many have conſidered him as the chief and founder 


of that ſea, and that he is ſtill conſidered as ſuch 
by ſeveral learned men. 


_— — _ 9 
* AE. * PR PR. 2 « - $ + 
* 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the dofors and miniſters of the Church, and 
its form of government during this century. 


I. A LL the records of this century loudly 

A complain of the vices that reigned among 
the rulers of the church, and, in general, among 
all the ſacerdotal orders; they allo deplore that 
univerlal decay of piety and diſcipline, that was 
the conſequence of this corruption in a ſet of men, 
who were bound to ſupport, by their example, 


Jonn had for his maſter GizaLous of Orleans, who was at 
incomparable poet, and an excellent rhetorician, but he ad- 
vances this without any proof. MasiLLow, on the other 
band, in his Annal. Benedict. tom. v. lib. Ixvii. & Ixxviii. p. 
261. ſuppoſes, that Joun the Nominaliſt was the ſame perſon 
who made known to AxsELM the error of RoscsLi1xNus con- 
cerning the three Perſons in the Godhead. 9 
[.] The paſſage in the original is: Qui dialecticam clerics 
fais in vock legebat, quum Obo in rt diſcipulis legeret. See 
HERIMANNUs, Hiftor. reſtaurationis Monaſlerii Sli. Mart ini 
Tornacenſ. in DachERII Spicilagio Veter, Scriptor. tom. il. 

„889. | , 
or - theit 
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their authority, and their inſtructions, the ſacred e E N r. 
intereſts of religion and virtue. The weſtern bi- pA I. 


ſhops were -no ſooner elevated to the rank of 
dukes, counts, and nobles, and enriched with 
ample territories, than they gave themſelves up 
entirely to the dominion of pleaſure and ambition, 
and, wholly employed in diſplaying the magnifi- 
cence of their remporal ſtations, frequented the 
courts of princes, accompanied always with a 
ſplendid train of attendants and domeſtics [u]. 
The inferior orders of the clergy were alſo licen- 
tious in their own way ; few among them preſerved 
any remains of piety and virtue, we might add, of 
decency and diſcretion, While their rulers were 
wallowing in luxury, and baſking in the beams 
of worldly pomp and ſplendor, they were indulg- 
ing themſelves, without the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, 
in fraudulent practices, an impure and laſcivious 
eratifications, and even in the commiſſion of the 
molt flagitious crimes. The Grecian clergy were 
ſomewhat leſs chargeable with theſe ſhocking irre- 
evlarities, as the calamities under which their 
country groaned, impoſed a reſtraint upon their 
paſſions, and gave a check to their licentiouſneſs, 
Yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary reſtraints, there 
were few examples of piety and virtue to be found 
among them, 

II. The authority and luſtre of the Latin 
church, or, to ſpeak more properly, the power 
and dominion of the Roman pontifs, aroſe in this 
century to their higheſt period, though they aroſe 
by degrees, and had much oppoſition and many 
Lifficulties to conquer. In the preceding age the 


lu] See among other examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, 
tat of Apar Er, in ADAM. Bremenſ. lib. iii. cap. xxili. 
P- 38. lib. iv. cap. xxxv. p. 52. that of GunTazs, in the 
LeZiones Antique of Canis1us, tom. iii. part I. p. 185. and 
thit of Maxasses, in the Muſeum Italicum of . 


om. i. p. 114. Add to all theſe Mu RATORII Antiq. Ital. 
Rraii l, tom. vi. p. 72. 


Hh 4 pontifs 
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CENT. pontifs had acquired a great degree of authority 


Pap l. in religious matters, and in every thing that re. 
— lated to the government of the church; and their 


credit and influence increaſed prodigiouſly towards 
the commencemenc of this century. For then 
they received the pompous titles of maſters of tbe 
world, and es, i. c. univerſal fathers ; they pre- 
ſided alſo 3 where in the councils by their le- 
gates; aſſumed the authority of ſupreme arbiter 
in all controverſies that aroſe concerning religion 
or chyrch diſcipline; and maintained the pre- 
tended rights of the church againſt the encroach- 
ments and uſurpations of kings and princes, 
Their authority, however, was confined wichin 
certain limits; for, on the one hand, it was te- 
ſtrained by ſovereign princes, that it might not 
arrogantly aim at civil dominion; and on the 
other, it was oppoſed by the biſhops themſelves, 
that it might not ariſe to 2 ſpiritual deſpotiſm, 
and utterly deſtroy the liberty and privileges of 
ſynods and councils [w]. From the time of Leo 
IX., the popes employed every method, which 
the moſt artful ambition could ſuggeſt, to remove 
theſe limits, and to render their dominion both 
deſpotic and univerſal, They not only aſpired 
to the character of ſupreme legiſlators in the 


church, to an unlimited juriſdiction over all fy- | 


nods and councils whether general or provinciz|, 
to the fuic diſtribution of all eccleſiaſtical honours 
and benefices as divinely authoriled and appointed 
for that purpoſe, but they carried their inſolent 
pretenſions ſo far as to give themſelves out ter 


| 1 The very learned Launoy (in his Aſertiq contra Pri- 
wilegium Sti. Medardi, part li. cap. xxxI. opp. tom, in. 
part II p. 307,) bas given us an accurate account of 118 
eccleſiaſlical laws, and of the power of the hierarchy, during 


this century, which he collected from the letters of pop® 


Guzecory. VII.; from which account it appears, that Gas- 
GORY, ambitious as he was, did not pretend to a ſupreme 
and deipotic authority in the church, 85 N 

| 6 orcs 
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ity WW lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the fate of king- C EN r. 
re- doms and empires, and ſupreme rulers over the pA T U. 
cir kings and princes of the earth. Before LEO IX., 
rds no pope was ſo enormouſly impudent as to claim 
1en this unbounded authority, or to aſſume the power 
the of transferring territories and provinces from their 
re- WT lawful poſſeſſors to new maſters. This pontif 
le. gave the example of ſuch an amazing pretenſion 


ers to his holy ſucceſſors, by granting to the Nor- 
jon mans, who had ſettled in Eah, the lands and ter- 


re- ritories which they had already uſurped, or were 
Ch employed 1n forcing out of the hands of the Greeks 
es, and Saracens [x]. The ambition, however, of 
hin the aſpiring popes was oppoſed by the emperors, 
fe- the kings of France, by WILLIAM the Conqueror, 


who was now ſeated on the throne of England, and 
was the boldeſt aſſertor of the rights and privi- 
leges of royalty againſt the high claims of the 
apoſtolic ſee [y], and allo by ſeveral other * 

or 


[x] See Gaurk. MaLlLATFRRA Hiſt. Sicula, lib. i. cap. 
xiv, p. 553. tom. v. Scripter. Ital. MukATORII. The 
tranſlator has here incorporated the note [5] of the original 
Ir to the text. a ; 

[y] See Eapmzr1 Hiſtoria noworum, lib. i. p. 29. which is 
publiſhed at the end of the works of AnsELM, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. It is proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on 
the one hand, that WILLIAM the Conqueror oppoſed, on many 
decaſions, with the utmoſt vehemence and zeal the growing 
power of the Roman pontifs, and of the aſpiring biſhops ; it 
is no leſs certain, on the other, that, to accompliſh his ambi- 
nous views, he, like many other European princes, had re- 
courſe to the influence of the pontifs upon the minds of the 
multitude, and thereby nouriſhed and encouraged the pride 
and ambition of the court o Rome. For while he was prepar- 
ing all things for his expedition into England, he ſent ambaſ- 
favors to Pope AL BXanDER II., in order (as MATTHEW PARIS 
lays, Hi. Major. lib. i. p. 2.) to have his undertaking ap- 
Hoved and juſtified by apoftelical authority; and the pope, having 
Gnfagered the claims of the contending parties, ſent a STANDARD 
0 William as the omen of bis approaching royalty. It is highly 
probable, that the Normans in Lal had made the ſame humble 
queſt to Lzo IX., and demanded his confirmation * 

\ [+1 
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c n r. Nor did the biſhops, particularly thoſe of Frans 
PART Il. 2nd Germany, fit tamely ſilent under the papal 
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we h: 
able 


ſo ſurpriſing that the popes aimed at univerſal empire, lince 
they were encouraged to this by the mean ſubmiſſions and fer- 


vile homage of the European princes, 
ny; | we 


yoke; many of them endeavoured to maintain licent 
their rights and the privileges of the church; but any 
as many, ſeduced by the allurements of intereſt or Whvere 
the dictates of ſuperſtition, ſacrificed their liberties Ment. 
and yielded to the pontifs. Hence it happened, Went 
that theſe imperious lords of the church, though eure 
they did not entirely gain their point, nor ſatisfy git 
to the full their raging ambition, yet obtained vaſt nent 
augmentations of power, and extended their auto- rade 
rity from day to day. Indee 
III. The fee of Rome, after the death of Sv. papa! 
veSTER II., which happened in the year 1003, ion 
was filled ſucceſſively by Joan XVII., Jon ee, 
XVIII., and Serxcrvs IV., none of whole ponti- ners, 
ficates were diſtinguiſhed by any memorable pea 
events; it is, however, proper to obſerve, that ide 
theſe three popes were confirmed in the ſe: of ho 
Rome by the approbation and authority of the r 
emperors, under whoſe reign they were elected to a 
that high dignity. Benepict VIII., who was er 
raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1012, being Nec 
obliged by his competitor GrzGory to leave porte 
Rome, fled into Germany for ſuccour, and threw ee 
himſelf at the feet of Hexzy II., by whom he Patt 
was reinſtated in the Apoſtolic chair, which he uns 
poſſeſſed in peace until the year 1024. It was ach- 
during his pontificate, that thoſe famous Nor- be 
mans, who make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, ame 
came into 7taly, and reduced ſeveral of its richeſt wok 
provinces under their dominion. BEeNepicT Wa and. 
ſucceeded by his brother Ion XIX., who ruled lhe y 
the church until the year 1033. The five pontifs *g 
a 

the poſſeſſions they had acquired, and of thoſe they deſigned | Geela 
to uſurp. And when we conſider all this, it will not appear ekz, 
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in licentiouſneſs - and immorality that rendered fo 
ut many of their ſucceſſors infamous; their lives 
or were virtuous; at leaſt, their conduct was de- 
'S, cent, But their examples had little effect upon 
d, Wbexepicr IX., a molt abandoned profligate, and 
on We vietch capable of the molt horrid crimes, whoſe 
fr WT fagitious conduct drew upon him the juſt reſent- 
at vent of the Romans, who, in the year 1038, de- 


graded him from his office. He was afterwards 
Indeed reſtored, by the emperor Conrad, to the 
papal chair; but, inſtead of learning circumſpec- 
non and prudence from his former diſgrace, he 
grew ſtill more ſcandalous in his life and man- 
ners, and ſo provoked the Roman people by his 
repeated crimes, that they depoſed him a ſecond 
time A. D. 1044, and elected in his place Jon 


of imop of Sabina, who aſſumed the name of SyL- 
the Neesrex III. About three months after this new 
| ty evolution, the relations and adherents of BENE“ ͥ 
* ner roſe up in arms, drove SYLVESTER out of 
ing te city, and reſtored the degraded pontif to his 
ave forfeited honours, which, however, he did not 
rew ejoy long; for, perceiving that there was no 
he Ppoſibility of appealing the reſentment of the Ro- 
he rns, he fold the pontificate to Joun GRATIAN, 
** ach-preſbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
Lor- Nenscoav VI. Thus the church had, at the 
ohe ame time, two chiefs, SyLvesTER and GR ECORV, 
heſt wioſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble 
was and confuſion. This conteſt was terminated in 
aled ie year 1046, in the council held at Sutri by the 
ntifs emperor HENRY III., who ſo ordered matters, 

that BExEDier, GRECORV, and SyYLVESTER were 
gned i Ceclared unworthy of the pontificate, and Sum- 
pear rs, biſhop of Bamberg, was raiſed to that dig- 


nity, 


we have now been mentioning were not charge- C N r. 
be with diſhonouring their high ſtation by that pF". II 
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CENT. nity, which he enjoyed for a ſhort time under the 
PART II. title of CLement II. [2]. 

IV. After the death of CLEMENT II., which 
happened in the year 1047, Bentnict 1X, 
though twice degraded, aimed anew at the papa 
dignity, and accordingly forced himſelf into &. 
PzTER's chair for the third time. But the pen 
following he was obliged to ſurrender the pont. 
ficate to Poppo, biſhop of Brixen, known by the 
name of DAMAsus II., whom HENRY II. ele 
pope in Germany, and ſent from thence into [th 
to take poſſeſſion of that dignity. Upon the 
death of Dauasus, who ruled the ſee of Ran 
but three and twenty days, the ſame emperor, in 
the diet held at Worms A. D. 1048, appointed 
Bruno, biſkop of Toul, to ſucceed him in the 
pontificate. This prelate is known in the liſt cf 
the popes by the name of LEO IX.; and his pri 
vate virtues, as well as his public acts of zeal and 
piety in the government of the church, were 


deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to n! 
place among the faintly order. But if we deduce tg 
trom thele pretended virtues his vehement zeal ile 
for augmenting the opulence and authority of the Lic 
church of Rome, and his laudable ſeverity in cor- and 
recting and puniſhing certain enormous vices [«},ſt ** 
which were common among the clergy during hls * 
| afte 
[z] In this compendions account of the popes, J have fil. und 
lowed the relations of FRaxcis and ANTHONY Pact, PA r. 
BROCK, and alſo thoſe of MuraToRri, in his Annales Lale, : 
perſuaded that the learned and judicious reader will juiti!y f PP 
treating with the utmoſt contempt, what Barox1vs ard LAS 
others have alleged in favour of Gzecory VI. eve 


[> [a] In ſeveral councils which he aſſembled in hay, 
France, and Germany, he propoſed rigorous laws againſt hüt. 
ny, ſodomy, inceſtuous and adulterous marriages ; the cultol 
of carrying arms that was grown univerſal among the cle!g)i 
the apoſtaly of the monks, who abandoned their habit and 
renounced their profeſſion, &c, ; 

EF pontificate 
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r the 


hich WW on pretenſion to ſuch a diſtinction. Ir is, at 
IX leaſt, certain, that many, who induſtriouſly con- 
papal ceal or excuſe the numerous infirmities and fail- 


ings of the pontifs, cenſure, with the utmoſt free- 
dom, the temerity and injuſtice of the meaſures he 
took towards the concluſion of his days, Such, 
among others, was the war which he inconſide- 
rately entered into, in the year 1053, with the 


0 St. 

year 
ont. 
y the 
ected 


e Normans, whoſe neighbourhood he did not like, 
ne nd whom he was grieved to fee in the poſſeſſion 
No Apulia. His temerity, indeed, was ſeverely 


puniſhed by the iſſue of this war, from which he 


or, in N g a ; 

vine derived the bittereſt fruits, being taken priſoner 
1 the by the enemy, and led captive to Benevento, Here 
lit of diſmal reflexions upon his unhappy fate preyed 


upon his ſpirits, and threw him into a dangerous 
fir of ſickneſs; fo that after a year's impriſonment 
he was ſent to Rome, where he concluded his days 
on the 19th of April, A. D. 1054 [5]. 


is Ptl- 
il and 
were 


1 t0 4 

Ide V. Atter the death of LEO the papal chair was 
t 2cal fied, in the year 1055, by GEBHARD, biſhop of 
of tte Liebſtadt, who aſſumed the name of V1cros II., 
n co- ad after governing the church about three years, 
cs ſucceeded by STEPHEN IX., brother to Gop- 
ing ler, duke of Lorrain, who died a few months 


75 oder the adminiſtration of theſe two pontifs. 
„Parz- 


/ 1a: GikRArD, biſhop of Florence, who obtained the 
ih oo Pepacy A. D. 1058, and took the name of Nico- 
vs s II., makes a greater figure in hiſtory than 

kyeral of his predeceſſors [c]. We pals in ſilence 


in Haß, 

nit 1 [5] See the Ad Sanforum ad d. xix Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 
** bi2,—HIP. Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. p. 459.—G1- 
2. Ron Hi. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 52. 


le] Beſides the accounts given of Nicoras II., by the 
unters of the papal hiſtory, there is a particular and accurate 
"ory of this pontif drawn vp by the Benedictine monks, in 
le ft. Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 515. 


tificate 


Jonx, 


ater his election. Nothing memorable happened 


477 


pontificate, there will remain little in the life and c ENT, 
adminiſtration of this pontif, that could give him ptr II. 
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CENT. Joan, biſhop of Veletri, who uſurped the poni- 
Parr I. ficate, as alſo the title of Benepict X., after the 
death of STEPHEN, and who was depoſed with 
ignominy, after having poſſeſſed about nine 
months the dignity, to which he had no other 
title, than what he derived from lawleſs violence. 
| Nicolas, upon the removal of this uſurper, a. 
ſembled a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in which, 


among many ſalutary laws deſigned to heal te 70un 
inveterate diſorders that had affficted the church, Wi '%0 
one remarkable decree was paſſed for changing dom 
the ancient form of electing the Roman poatit; and 
this alteration was deſigned to prevent the ty; dg 
mults and commotions which arole in Rome, and V 
the factions which divided /taly, when a new pope POP: 
was to be elected. The ſame pontif received thei 97 
homage of the Normans, and ſolemnly created cler 
RoBzxT GviscarD duke of Apulia, Calabria, audi biy 
Sicily, on condition that he ſhould obſerve, as 1 cont 
faithful vaſſal, an inviolable allegiance to the Ro. coul 
man church, and pay an annual tribute in ac4 ſitie 
knowledgment of his ſubjection to the apoſtolic 4 
ſee. By what authority NicoLas confirmed the a la 
Norman prince in the poſſeſſion of theſe pro- byte 
vinces, is more than we know; certain it is, tha Cn 
he had no fort of property in the lands which be Witt 
granted fo liberally to the Normans, who held of t 
them already by the odious right of conqueſt (dM © 
Perhaps the lordly pontif founded this right 0 
ceſſion upon the fictitious donation of ConsTAN 
TINE, Which has been already taken notice of in Na. 
the courle of this hiſtory ; or, probably, ſeduceaſ in d 
by the artful and ambitious ſuggeſtions of Hu teen 
' DEBRAND, Who had himſelf an eye upon the pon 55 
tificate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, undet 1 
the adopted name of GRECORY VII., he imagined " 
| « 0 
[4] See MuraTort Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p- 186. I Ul 
Bakoxius Annal. ad A. 1060, 1 


| that 
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186. 


| that 


Chap. II. Dofors, Church-Goverument, &cc. 


that, as CnRisr's vicegerent, the Roman pontif © EN T., 
was the king of kings, and had the whole uni- p,zr Il. 


verſe for his domain. It is well known that Hir- 
DEBRAND. had a ſupreme aſcendant in the coun- 
ſels of NIcOLAS, and that the latter neither under- 
wok nor executed any thing without his direc- 
tion. Be that as it may, it was the feudal grant 
made to GuiscaRD by this pope, that laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of Naples, or of the 
two Sicilzes, and of the ſovereignty over that king- 
dom which the Roman pontits conſtantly claim, 


47% - 


and which the Sicilian monarchs annually acknow- | 


ledge. | 

VI. Before the pontificate of Nicoras II., the 
popes were choſen not only by the ſuffrages of the 
cardinals, but alſo by thoſe of the whole Roman 
clergy, the nobility, the burgeſſes, and the aſſem- 
bly of the people. An election, in which ſuch a 
confuled and jarring multitude was concerned, 
could not but produce continual factions, animo- 
ities, and tumults. To prevent theſe, as far as 
was poſſible, this artful and provident pontif had 
a law paſſed by which the cardinals, as well preſ- 
byters as biſhops, were empowered, upon a va- 
cancy in the ſee of Rome, to elect a new pope, 
without any prejudice to the ancient privileges 
of the Roman emperors in this important mat- 
ter [e], Nor were the reſt of the clergy, with the 


burgeſſes 
IF [e] It does not appear, that Nicol As was at all ſoli- 


Citous about the privileges of the emperor, and his authority 
in the election of the biſhop of Rome; for the words of the 


lecree in all the various copies of it are to this import: The 
4 cardinals ſhall firſt deliberate concerning the election of a 
pontif, and the conſent of the other clergy and of the peo- 


ble ſhall be required to confirm their choice. The po 
fall be choſen out of the members that compoſe the church 
3 of Rome, if a proper perſon can be found among them; if 
2 not, he ſhall be elected elſewhere. All this without any 
x Prejudice to the honour of our dear ſon Henry (who is now 
- ting and ſhall be ſoon emperor, as ve have already 8 
2 „% im 


The privi- 

leges of the 
cardinals in 
the election 


of the pope. 
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The Internal HisTory of the Cnvncy; 


CEN r. burgeſſes and people, excluded from all part in 
pF u. this election, ſince their conſent was ſolemnly de- 


manded, and alſo efteemed of much weight Ff. 
In conſequence, however, of this new regulation, 
the Cardinals ated the principal part in the cre. 
ation of the new pontif; though they ſuffered for 


% him) or to the honour of his ſucceſſors on whom the apoſtolic fu 


% fhall confer perſonally and ſucceſſively the ſame high privi. 
© lege. Here we ſee the good pontif taking manifeſtly advan. 


tage of the minority of Henry IV., to depreciate and di- 
miniſh the ancient prerogatives of the imperial crown, and to 
magnify the authority of the papal mitre; for he declares a3 
a perſonal right granted by the Roman lee to each emperor for 1 
himſelf, the privilege of confirming the pope's election; 
whereas it is well known that that privilege had been veſtcd in 
the emperors of Germany during many preceding ages. Se 
FLeury, £cclef. Hi. vol. xiii. livre lx. p. 64, 65. Brufelsedi- } 
tion.—lt is proper to obſerve here, that the cringing and ig- 1 
noble ſubmiſſion of CHARLES the Bald, who would not accept 
of the title of emperor before it was conferred upon him by 1 
the Roman pontif, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, that abſurd ? 


notion that the papal conſecration was requiſite in order to 


qualify the kings of Germany to aſſume the title of Roman Þ 


emperors, though, without that conſecration, theſe kings had 


all Italy under their dominion, and exerciſed in ever, part of 
it various rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty. Hence the 
kings of Germany were firſt ſtyled kings of the Franks and 
Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until the year“ 
1508, when MAax1MIEian I. changed the title of king into 


that of emperor. 


VJ The decree of NicoLas concerning the election of the 
Roman pontif is to be found in many authors, and partica- Þ 
larly in the Concilia. But upon comparing together ſeveral Y 
«copies of this famous decree, I found them in many reſpects Y 
very different from each other. In ſome copies the vecree ap- 
pears abridged ; in others, it is long and prolix. In ſome it 
feems favourable to the rights and privileges of the Roman 
emperors; in others, it appears to have the contrary tendency. 
The moſt ample copy is that which we find in the Chronicon Far- 
Fenſe in MuraTor1's Scriptores rerum Ialicarum, wm. u. part 
II. p. 645, which differs however, in various circumſtances, 


from that which is publiſhed by Hu FLORIACEHNsIs, in his 


book De regia poteftate et ſacerdotali dignitate, in Ba u M 
cellgneis, tom. iv. p. 62. Notwithſtanding the diveriity that 


there is in the copies of this famous decree, they all agree in 


confirming the accounts we have given of the plans and pon- 


tificate of Nicol as. 
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conſtantly either reclaiming their ancient rights, 
or abuſing the privilege they yet retained of con- 
firming the election of every new pope by their 
approbation and conſent. In the following cen- 
tury there was an end put to all theſe diſputes by 
ALEXANDER III., who was {o lucky as to finiſh 
and complete what NicoLas had only begun, 
and who transferred and confined to the college 
of cardinals the right of electing to the apoſtolic 
ke, excluding the nobility, the people, and the 
relt of the clergy, from all concern in this im- 
portant matter [g]. 


481 


a long time much oppoſition both from the ſacer- E, N. T. 
dotal orders and the Roman citizens, who were PAR II. 


—ͤ—ñ—ä— ́—— 


It may not be improper here to give ſome ac- 


count of the origin of the cardinals [H, and the 
nature of their privileges and functions. Many 
writers [i] have treated this ſubject in an ample 
manner, and have ſhed upon it a profuſion of 
erudition, which deſerves, no doubt, the higheſt 
applauſe ; but they are, generally ſpeaking, de- 
tective in perſpicuity and preciſion ; nor do I know 
of any, who have confined themſelves to the true 
ltate of the queſtion, and inveſtigated, in a ſatiſ- 


Iz] See Maz1Lox, Comm. in Ord. Roman. tom. ii. Muſei 
lalici, p. 114.—CoxsTANMT. CENN1 Pref. ad Concilium La- 


teran. Stepbaꝝi iii. p. 18. Rom. 1735, in 4to.— FRAN C. Pact 
Breviarium 75 Romanor. tom. ii. p. 374. 


IF [4] The tranſlator has here incorporated into the text 
the long and important note [e] of the original concerning 
the cardinals, The citations and references only are throwa 
into the notes. | 

[i] The authors who have written concerning the name, 
oipin, and rights of the cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. 
ils. FaBrIC1vs, in his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 455, 456.— 
Cazp, SAGITTARIUS Jntrod. ad Hiſtoriam Ecclefiaft. cap. xxix. 


Cuxisr. GrRyYPHivus T/agoge ad Hiftoriam Sæculi xvii. p-. 430. 
add to theſe Lu DO V. THomass1Nn1 Diſciplina Ecclefie wetus et 
wa, tom. 1, lib. ii. cap. 115, 116. p. 610. & Lup. ANT. 
WRATO 1, whoſe learned d ſſertation De Origine Cardinala- 
a; 15 publiſhed in his Autig. 1al. medii evi, tom. v. p. 156. 
Vol. II. fo hs factory 


p. 771. et Jo. Ax b. Schulbius ia Supplement, p. 644.— 
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CENT. factory manner, the true origin of the office of | 


The Internal His roxv of the cuvnch. 


Pax II. Cardinal, and the reaſons that occafioned the in- 


ſtitution of that order of eccleſiaſtics. Several 
learned men have employed much time and labour 
in fixing the ſenſe of the word cardinal, and in illuſ. 
trating its meaning from ancient monuments and 
records; but, however worthy of a curious phi- 
lologiſt theſe reſearches may be, yet they contri- 
bute little or nothing to clear up the point in 
queſtion, or to convey an accurate and ſatisfactor 
notion of the true origin of the college of cardi- 


nals, and the nature of that eccleſiaſtical dignity, 


It is certain, that the word cardinal, when ap— 
plied to perſons or things, or more eſpecially 
to the ſacred order, was, according to the lan- 
guage of the middle age, a term of dubious ſig- 


nification, and was ſuſceptible of various ſenſes. 


It is alſo well known, that in former times this 


title was, by no means, peculiar to the prieſts-and } 


miniſters of the church of Rome, bur was in uſe 


in all the Latin churches, and that not only the 


ſecular clergy, but alſo the regular, ſuch as abbots, 


canons, and monks, were capable of this denomi- 
nation, and were ſtiled cardinals, though in diffe- 
rent ſenſes. But after the pontificate of Alxxax- 
DER III., the common uſe of the term cardinal $ 
was gradually diminiſhed, and it was confined to 
ſuch only as were immediately concerzed in the 
election of the. pope, and who had the right of 
ſuffrage in this weighty matter. So that when ve 
inquire into the origin of the college of cardinas 
at Rome, the queſtion is not, who they were, that 
in the remoter periods of the church were diſtin- 
guiſhed, among the Latins in general, or at R 
in particular, from the reſt of the clergy, by the 
name of cardinals; nor do we inquire into the pro- 
per ſignification of that term, or into the various 
ſenſes in which it was formerly employed; the 
true ſtate of the queſtion is this: Who the pt 
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ſons were that NIcoLAs II. comprehended under C E Nr. 
the denomination of cardinals, when he veſted in 2 | N 
the Roman cardinals alone the right of electing the ä 1 
new pontif, and excluded from that important 
. privilege the reſt of the clergy, the nobility, the 
— A and the people? When this is known i 
with certainty, then we ſhall have a juſt notion i 
of the college of cardinals in its firſt riſe, and ſhall 
alſo perceive the difference there is between the 
firſt cardinals, and thoſe of our times. Now this 
may eaſily be learned from the edict of Nico- 
as II. which ſets the matter in the cleareſt light. 
We have thought proper to enatt, ſays the pontif, 
that, upon the deceaſe of the biſhop of the Roman ca- 
thelic or univerſal church, the affair of the election 
be treated principally and previouſly to all other deli- 
berations, among the CARDINAL BISHOPS alone, who 
ſhall afterwards call in to their council the CaRDINaL 
CLERKS, and require finally the conſent of the reſt of 
the clergy and the people to their election [k], Here 
we ſee, that the pontif divides into two claſſes the 
cardinals who were to have the right of ſuffrage 
in the election of his ſucceſſors, one of which he 
calls cardinal biſhops, and the other cardinal clerks, 
By the former we are manifeſtly to underſtand the 
ſeven biſhops, who belonged to the city and ter- 
ritory of Rome, whom NicoLas calls, in the ſame 
edict, comprovinciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had 
been uſed before by LEO I.) and who had been 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of cardinal biſhops long 
before rhe preſent century. The worgs of Ni- 
coLas confirm this account of the matter, and 
place it beyond all poſſibility of contradiction; 
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I] The paſſage of the edict (which we have here tranſ- 
lated from Hu do FLor1acus in BALUZII Miſcell. tom. iv. p· 
62) runs thus in the original: Conſlituimus ut, obeunte hujus 
Remane univerſales Ecclefie Pontifice, imprimis, Cax DbIx Ax Es 
Episcop! diligentiſſima fimul conſideratione tractantes, mox fibi 
CLERiCos CARDINALES adbibeant, ficque religuus Clerus et 
Populus ad conſenſum nova electionis accedant. 
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CEN r. for he declares, that by cardinal biſhops he under. 


XI. 
PART I 


I. ſtands thoſe to whom it belonged to conſecrate 


the pontif elect; /ince the apoſtolic ſee, obſerves the 
papal legiſlator, cannot be under the juriſdiftion of 
any ſuperior or metropolitan [I], the carnival 
BISHOPS muſt neceſſarily ſupply the place of a metro- 
politan, and fix the elected pontif on the ſummit of 
apoſtolic exaltation and empire Im]. Now it is well 
known, that the ſeven biſhops of Rome, above 
mentioned, had the privilege of conſecrating the 
Roman pontif. | 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall 
immediately perceive the true nature and meaning 
of the famous edi, according to which it is ma- 
nifeſt, that, upon the death of a pontif, the car- 
DINAL BISHOPS were firſt to deliberate alone con- 
cerning a proper ſucceſſor, and to examine the 
reſpective merit of the candidates that might pre- 
tend to this high dignity, and afterwards to call 
in the CARDINAL CLE&KS, not only to demand 
their counſel, but allo to join with them in the 
election. The word clerk here bears the ſame ſenſe 
with that of preſlyter, and it is undeniably cer- 
tain, that the name of cardinal preſbyters was given 
to the miniſters of the eight and twenty Roman 
pariſhes, or principal churches, All the reſt of the 
clergy, of whatever order or rank they might be, 
were, together with the people, expreſsly excluded 
from the right of voting in the election of the pontif, | 
though they were allowed what is called a negative 
ſuffrage, and their conſent was required to what } 
the others had done, From all which it appears, 


EF [/] In the conſecration of a new biſhop in any province 
the metropolitan always bore the principal part; as therefore 
there was no metropolitan to inſtal the pope, Carpixal B 
BrsnoPs performed that ceremony. ! 

[n] Such are the ſwelling and bombaſtic terms of the edict: 
Quia ſedes apoſlolica ſuper ſe metropolitanum habere non poteſt; A 
cardinales ehiſcopi metropolitani vice procul dubio fungantur, qu Y 
electum antiſlatem ud apoſtolici culminis apicem provebant. | 


that Y 


Cnay. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


that the college of electors, who choſe the Roman C N T. 
pontif, and who after this period were called car- PART II. 


dinals in a new and unuſual acceptation of that 
term, conſiſted, according to their original eſta- 
bliſhment, by Nicol As II., of only two orders, 
namely, cardinal biſhops and cardinal clerks, or 
preſbyrers | x]. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, before we finiſh this 
digreſſion, that the famous decree of NicoLas 
could not obtain the force of a law. © Ir is evi- 


« dent, ſays ANSELM, biſhop of Lucca [0], that the 
« edict of NicoLas is, and always has been, 
« without the ſmalleſt degree of weight or autho- 
e rity. But in affirming this, I have not the 
« leaſt deſign to caſt any reflection upon the bleſſ- 
« ed memory of that pontif, or to derogate from 
« the applauſe that is due to his virtues. ...., 
« As a man, however, he was fallible, and, 
e through the weaknels that is inſeparable from 
& humanity, was liable to be ſeduced into mea- 
& ſures that were inconſiſtent with equity 


[a] We muſt therefore take care that we be not miſled by 
the error of ON uPHR. Panvinius, who affirms, “ that the 
cardinal biſhops were not added to the college of cardinals be- 
fore the pontificate of ALExanDER HI. Nor are we to liſten 
to the ſuppoſition of thoſe writers, who imagine that certain 
deacons were, from the beginning, members of that college of 
cardinals, by whom the popes were elected. There were, in- 
deed, in the Roman church long before the edit of Nicolas, 
and there ſtill remain, cardinal deacons, 1.e. ſuperintendants 
of thoſe churches which have hoſpitals annexed ro them, and 
whoſe revenues are appropriated to the ſupport of the poor; 
but they were evidently excluded from the election of the 
. Pope, which, by the edict of NicorLas, was to be made by 
the cardinal bi/pops and clerks alone. Hence we find the car- 
dinals plainly diſtinguiſhed from the deacons in the diploma 
that was drawn up for the election of GreGory VII. to the 
pontificate, _ | 

[e] AxSsELMI Luccenſis, lib. ii. contra W1iBERTUM, Anti- 
papam, et ſequaces us, in CAN IisII Lectionib. Antiquis, tom. 
wm. part I. p. 383. | 


5 Comment, in Ordinem Rom. p. 115, tom. ii, Muſci 
401 ls 
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CENT. « and juſtice,” It is true, the prelate has here 
PART H. Principally in view that part of the edict in which 


NicoLas acknowledges and confirms the right 
of the emperors to ratify the election of the Roman 
pontif ; yet what he ſays is undoubtedly true of 
the whole edict in all its parts, For the ſeven 
Palatine judges [p], who were excluded by this 
decree from the important privilege they had for- 
merly enjoyed of voting in the election to the 
apoſtolic ſee, complained loudly of the injury that 
was done them, and, ſeconded in their com- 
plaints by the various orders of the clergy, and 
by the clamours of the army, the citizens, and 
the multitude, they declared their oppoſition to 
the execution of this edict, and gave much trou- 
ble and uneaſineſs to the cardinals who had been 
conſtituted - electors by Nicol as. To appeaſe 
theſe tumults, ALtxanper III. augmented the 
college of the electing cardinals, by conferring that 
dignity upon the prior, or arch-preſbyter, of &. 
Jobn Lateran, the arch-preſbyters of Sr. Peter's 
and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul's 
and St. Laurence without the wall, and, laſtly, up- 
on the ſeven Palatine judges [q]. By this dexterous 
ſtratagem the higher order of the clergy was de- 
feated, and cealed to oppoſe the meaſures of 
the cardinal electors; nor, indeed, could their 
oppoſition be of any ſignificancy, ſince their 
chiefs and leaders were become members of the 
ſacred college inſtituted by Nicol As. The infe- 
rior clergy continued yet obſtinate ; but their op- 
poſition was vanquiſhed in the ſame manner, and 


they were reduced to filence by the promotion of 


[p] Theſe judges were the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arca- 
rius, Saccellarius, Protoſcriniarius, Primicerius Defenſorum, et 
Adminiculator ; for a particular account of whole reſpective 
offices, ſervices, and privileges, ſee Gu vII Theſaurus An- 


tiguit. Du Cance, &c. 


[9] Cexx1 Pref. ad Concil. Lateran. Stephan. iii. p. 19.— 
Maz1LLON, Comment. ad Ord, Roman. p. 115. ex * : 
| 7 OY eir 
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their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the dignity of c EN r. 
electors. Who it was, whether ALEXANDER III., "ap II. 


or ſome other pontit, that rai ed the principal Ro- 
man deacons to the rank of cardinals, is not certain; 
but nothing is more evident than that the deſign of 
this promotion was to put an end to the mur- 
murs and complaints of the inferior clergy, who 
reſented highly the violation of their privileges. 

When the various orders of the clergy were 
drawn off from the oppoſition, it was no difficult 
matter to ſilence the people, and to exclude them 
from all part in the election of the pontif. And 
accordingly, when, upon the death of Al EXAN- 
per III., it was propoſed to chuſe Lucius III. 
[r] as his ſucceſſor, the conſent and approbation 
of the clergy and people, which had hitherto 
been always eſteemed neceſſary to ratify the elec- 
tion, were not ſo much as demanded, and the 
affair was tranſacted by the college of cardinals 
alone, who have continued to maintain that ex- 
cluſive and important privilege even to our 
times, Some writers affirm, that Innocent II, 
had been elected in the ſame manner, by the 
cardinals alone, without the conſent of the cler- 
gy or the people, ſeveral years before the pon- 
tiicate of Lucius [S]; this may be true, but it 
is nothing to the purpoſe z for as the election of 
Innocent II. was irregular, it cannot be alleged 
In the caſe before us. 

VII. From what has been obſerved in the pre- 
ceding ſection we may conclude, that the college 
of cardinals, and the extenſive authority and im- 
portant privileges they enjoy at this day, de- 


rive their origin from the edict publiſhed at the 


requeſt and under the pontificate of Nico As II.; 


tF [7] In the original, inſtead of Lucius III., we read 
Victor III., which was certainly a miſtake of inadvertency 
in the learned author, 

[5] See Pao Breviar. Pontif. Romanor, tom. ii. p. 615, 
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e E N T. that, under the title of cardinals, this pontif com- 
Parti, prebended the ſeven Roman biſhops, who were 
—  — Conlidered as his ſufragans, and of whom the 


biſhop of Oſtia was the chief, as alſo the eight 
and twenty miniſters, who had inſpection over the 
principal Roman churches; and that to theſe 
were added, in proceis of time, under ALtexan- 
DER III. and other pontifs, new members, in or. 
der to appeaſe the reſentment of thoſe who Jook- 
ed upon themſelves as injured by the edict of 
NicorLas, and allo to anſwer other purpoſes of 
eccleſiaſtical policy. We ſee, alſo, from an at- 
tentive view of this matter, that though the 
high order of purpled prelates, commonly called 
cardinals, had its riſe in the eleventh century, yet 
it does not ſeem to have acquired the ſtable and 
undiſputed authority of a legal council before 
the following age and the pontificate of Alxx- 
ANDER III. | 

VIII. Though Nicoras II. had expreſsly ac- 
knowledged and confirmed in his edict the right 
of the emperor to ratify by his conſent the elec- 
tion of the pontif; his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, 
than the Romans, at the inſtigation of Hirpr— 
BRAND, archdeacon, and afterwards biſhop of 
Rome, violated this imperial privilege in the 
moſt preſumptuous manner. For they not only 


elected to the pontificate Axs ELAN, biſhop of | 


Lucca, who aſſumed the name of ALTXAN DER 


II., but alſo ſolemnly inſtalled him in that kigh | 


office without ſo much as conſulting the em- 
peror Hengy IV., or giving him the lealt in- 
formation of the matter. 


authority of her fon, who was yet a minor; 


Acnts, the mother 
of the young emperor, no ſooner received an 
account of this irregular tranſaction by the biſhops 
of Lombardy, to whom the election of Axs EI 
was extremely diſagreeable, than ſhe aſſembled f 
a council at Bal, and, in order to maintain the 
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cauſed Cabol Aus, biſhop of Parma, to be cre- c x 


ated pontif, under the title of Hoxorws II. paz 


Hence aroſe a long and furious conteſt between 
the two rival pontifs, who maintained their re- 
ſpective pretenſions by the force of arms, and 
preſented a ſcene of bloodſhed and horror in the 
church of CHRIST, which was deſigned to be the 
centre of charity and peace, In this violent con- 
tention ALEXANDER triumphed, though he could 
never engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from 
his pretenſions [I. 

IX. This conteſt, indeed, was of little con- 
ſequence when vieved in compariſon with the 
dreadful commotions which HlpEERAN D, who 
ſucceeded ALEXANDER, and aſſumed the name of 
Grecory VII., excited both in church and ſtate, 
and nouriſhed and fomented until the end of bis 
days, This vehement pontif, who was a Tuſcan, 
born of mean parents, roſe, by various ſteps, 
from the obſcure ſtation of a monk of Clugni, to 
the rank of archdeacon in the Roman church, 
and, from the time of Lzo IX., who treated him 
with peculiar marks of diſtinction, was accul- 
tomed to govern the Roman pontifs by his coun- 
els, which had acquired the higheſt degree of in- 
uence and authority. In the year 1073, and 
the ſame day that ALEXanDER was interred, he 
was raiſed to the pontificate by the unanimous 
ſuffrages of the cardinals, biſhops, abbots, monks, 
and people, and, conlequently, without any re- 
gard being paid to the edict of Nicor As II., and 
his election was confirmed by the approbation 
and conſent of HENRY IV., king of the Romans, 
to whom ambaſſadors had been ſent for that pur- 
pole, This prince, indeed, had ſoon reaſon to 


J FER DR. Unt alia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166.— 
0. Jac, Mascovius, De rebus imperii ſub Henrico IV. et V., 
ld, 1. p- 7,—Franc. Paci Breuiar. Pontificum Romanor. 
dom. il. p. 385, —MuRATORI Aunali d Italia, tom. vi. p. 214. 
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CEN T. repent of the conſent he had given to an election, 
Pax U. Which became fo prejudicial to his own authority, 
ſo fatal to the intereſts and liberties of the church, 
and fo detrimental, . in general, to the ſovereignty 
and independence of kingdoms and empires a]. 
HILDEBRAND was a man of uncommon genius, 
whoſe ambition in forming the moſt arduous pro- 
Jets was equalled by his dexterity in bringing 
them into execution; ſagacious, crafty, and in- 
trepid, nothing could eſcape his penetration, de- 
feat his ſtratagems, or daunt his courage; haughty 
and arrogant beyond all meaſure ; obſlinate, im- 
petuous, and intractable; he looked up to the 


ſummit of univerſal empire with a wiſhful ee, | 


and laboured up the ſteep aſcent with uninter- 
rupted ardour, and invincible perſeverance ; void 
of all principle, and deſtitute of every pious and 
virtuous feeling, he ſuffered little reſtraint in his 
audacious purſuits, from the dictates of religion 
| or the remonſtrances of conſcience, Such was 
the character of HiLoE BRAD, and his conduct 


was every way ſuitable to it; for no ſooner did 


he find himſelf in the papal chair, than be il- 
played to the world the moſt- odious marks of his | 


tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlarge the 


juriſdiction, and to augment the opulence of the } 
ſee of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to render 
the univerſal church ſubject to the deſpotic go- 


[z] The writers, who have given the ampleſt accounts of 
the life and exploits of Gx OR VII., are enumerated by I 
CasP. SAGITTAR1US, In his Introd. ad Hift. Ecclefiaſt. tom. 1. 
p. 687. and by Ax D. Scuminpivs, in his Supplement, tom. ii. 
p. 627.—See alſo the Ada Sandor. tom. v. Maii ad d. *. 
P- 568. and MaBILILOx, Ada Sandtor. Ordin. Benedict Sæcul. 
vi. p. 406. Add to theſe the Life of Gztcory VII., pub- 
liſhed at Frankfort in the year 1710, by JusT, CRRNISTOT HEK 


Dir RMAR, as alſo the authors who have written the hiſtory 


of the conteſts that aroſe between the Empire and the Hieraf- 
chy of Rome, and of the wars that were occaſioned by the dil. 1 


pute concerning {zve/{itures, 
yernment 
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yernment and the arbitrary power of the pontif £2 0: T, 
lone, to diſſolve the juriſdiction which kings and par 11. 


emperors had hitherto exerciſed over the various 
orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from 
all part in the management or diſtribution of the 
revenues of the church. Nay, this outrageous 
pontif went ſtill farther, and impiouſly attempted 
to ſubmit to his juriſdiction the emperors, kings, 
and princes of the earth, and to render their do- 
minions tributary to the ſee of Rome. Such were 
the pious and apoſtolic exploits that employed the 
activity of GreGory VII. during his whole life, 
and which render his pontificate a continual ſcene 
of tumult and bloodſhed. Were it neceſſary to 
bring any farther proofs of his tyranny and arro- 
gance, his fierce impetuoſity and boundleſs ambi- 
tion, we might appeal to thoſe famous ſentences, 
which are generally called, after him, the didlates 
of HiLDEBRAND, and which ſhew, in a lively man- 


ner, the ſpirit 'and character of this reſtleſs pon- 
lt [0]. | 


X. Under 


[w] Dictalus Hildebrandini. By theſe are underſtood twenty- 
ven apophthegms, or ſhort ſentences, relating to the ſu- 
preme authority of the Roman pontifs over the univerſal 
church, and the kingdoms of the world, which are to be found 
the ſecond book of the Epiſtles of Gxecory VII., between 
be fifty-fifth and the fifty-ſixth Epiſtle, under che title of 
Ditatus Pape, i. e. Difates of the Pope. See HaRDVUIx I 
Concilia, tom. vi. part |. p. 1304, and the various writers of 
ieclefiaſtical Hiſtory. Baronivus Lu us “, and other hiſto- 
mans, who have ſignalized, opon all occaſions, their vehe- 
nent attachment to the Roman pontifs, maintain, that theſe 
Vitates were drawn up by GxEcory VII., and propoſed as 
Ws in a certain council; and hence the Prote/tant writers 
me ventured to attribute them to HitvzEBRAND. But the 
timed Jo Launoy, NaTails ALEXANDER, ANTONY + 
ud Fraxcis Paci . ELIAS bu Pix, and other authors of 
* Luvs, in his Not et Diſſertationes im Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 164. 


a given us an ample commentary on the Difates of HILDEBRAND, Which 
ooks upon as both au hentic ard ſacred, 


{ Se ron. PA Critica in Baronium, . 
ee Fa ax c. PAci Breviar, Pontif. Reman, tom. ii, p. 473. 


; note, 
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492 Toe Internal His roxy of the Caurcn, CHAP, 


poſſeſ 


ENT. X. Under the pontificate-of HiLpepr ano, the 1 
pily ce 


XI. ,x- face of the Latin church was entirely changed, 


eee government ſubverted, and the moſt impor. But 
Hisexploits. tant and valuable of thoſe rights and privileges DEBR 4 
that had been formerly veſted in its councils, bi. abſolu 
ſhops, and ſacred colleges, were uſurped by the they '4 
greedy pontif. It is, however, to be obſerved, monar 
that the weight of this tyrannic uſurpation did this af 
not fall equally upon all the European provinces; tem ot 
ſeveral of thele provinces preſerved ſome remain; the ch 
of their ancient liberty and independence, in the] of pol! 
| | the ple 
note, affirm in the moſt poſitive manner that theſe /znzences, cr gage 11 
diftates, were a downright forgery impoſed upon the world PETER 
under the name of GrEGoRY, by fome perfidious impoſtor, and pr 
who propoſed thereby to flatter the Roman pontifs in their an ann 
am bitioas pretenſions. As a proof of this aſtertion, they ob- 
ſerve, that while ſome of theſe /entences expreſs indeed in al telts tl 
lively manner the ambitious ſpirit of Gzrzcorr, there are reign { 
others which appear entirely oppoſite to the ſentiments of that tenſion 
pontif, as they are delivered in ſeveral parts of his Ejifiler4 nations 
The French writers have important, reaſons (which it is not b 
neceſſary to mention here) for affirming that no Roman ponti bitious 
ever preſumed to ſpeak of the papal power and juriſdiction in oppoſit 
ſach arrogant terms as are here put into the mouth of G4 {lutio! 
cory. It may be eaſily granted, that theſe /entence:, ial and E 
their preſent form, are not the compoſition of this famoul g : 
pontif; for many of them are obſcure, and they are all thrown Tha 
together without the leaſt order, method, or connexion ; and undout 
It is not to be imagined, that a man of ſuch genius, as GREY and al 
Son diſcovered, would have neglected either perſpicuity of . 
preciſion in deſcribing the authority, and fixing, what hq quity. 
looked upon to be, the rights and privileges of che biſhops ber the 
Rome, But, notwithſtanding all this, if we confider che nal whom 
ter of theſe ſentences, we ſhall be entirely perſuaded that tneW aleiar 
belong originally to HiLpeBRAND, fince we find the greatel® 88 
part of them repeated word for word in ſeveral places in 
EApiſtles, and fince ſuch of them as appear inconſiſtent vid; 
ſome paſſages in theſe epiſtles, are not ſo in reality, but mY [Þ . 
be eaſily explained in perfe& conformity with what they a tie aim bi 
faid to contradict. The moſt probable account of the mail following 
2 ſeems to be this: That ſome mean author extracted thele ieny into note 
tences, partly from the epiſtles of Gar Ox that are yet en [yz] $ 
tant, partly from thoſe that have periſhed in the rains Wl of the « 
time, and publiſhed them in the ;orm in which they n0v aps ram f 
pear, without judgment or method, N ot 


poſicfi 1 
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poſſeſſion of which a variety of circumſtances hap- C PN 1. 


pily concurred to maintain them. 

But, as we inſinuated above, the views of Hir.- 
DEBRAND were not confined to the erection of an 
abſolute and univerſal monarchy in the church; 
they aimed allo at the eſtabliſnment of a civil 
monarchy equally extenſive and deſpotic; and 
this aſpiring pontif, after having drawn up a ſyſ- 
tem of eccleſiaſtical canons for the government of 
the church, would have introduced allo a new code 
of political laws, had he been permitted to execute 

| the plan he had formed. His purpoſe was to en- 
gage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to St, 
PeTER, i. e. to the Roman pontifs, all the kings 
and princes of the earth, and to eſtabliſh at Rome 
an annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom the con- 
teſts that might ariſe between kingdoms or ſove- 
reign ſtates were to be decided, the rights and pre- 


nations and empires to be determined. This am- 
bitious project met, however, with the warmeſt 
oppoſition, particularly from the vigilance and re- 
ſolution of the emperors, and allo from the Britiſh 
and French monarchs [x]. 

That Hiro BRAND laid this audacious plan is 
undoubtedly evident, both from his own epiſtles, 
and alſo' from other authentic records of anti- 
quity, The nature of the oath which he drew up 
jor the king or emperor of the Romans, from 
vhom he demanded a profeſſion of ſubjection and 
allegiance [y], ſhews abundantly the arrogance of 


fx] The long note [g] in the original, which contains 
the ambitious exploits of HiLDeBRArD, is inſerted in the 
ſellowipg paragraph, except the citations, which are thrown 

no notes. | 
[] See the ninth bock of his epiſtles, Epiſf. iii. the form 
of the oath runs thus: Ab hac hora et deinceps fidelis ero per 
rdam fidem B. Petro Apo/tolo, ejuſque wicario Pape Gregorio 
elf guodcungue i ſe Papa preceperit ſub his wiaelicet verbis: 
| PER 
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yet HIL DE BRAND, or (as we ſhall hereafter en. 


France, to whom he recommends an humble and 


The Internal HisTory of the Cavrcy, 


CEN r. his pretenſions. But his conduct towards the 
1 e U. kingdom of France is worthy of particular notice, 
It is well known, that whatever dignity and do- 
minion the popes enjoyed was originally derived 


from the kingdom of France, or, which is the 
ſame thing, from the princes of that nation ; and 


title him) GRECORY VII., pretended that thc 
kingdom of France was tributary to the ſee of 
Rome, and commanded his legates to demand 
yearly, in the moſt folemn manner, the payment 
of that tribute [z]; their demands, however, 
were treated with contempt, and the tribute was 
never either acknowledged or offered. Nothing 
can be more inſolent than the language in which 
GrEcGoRy addreſſed himſelf to PHILI I., king of 


obliging carriage, from this conſideration that 
both his kingdom and his ſoul were under the dominion 
of St. PETER (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontif), 
who had the power to BIND and to Loosk him, both 


in heaven and upon earth [a]. Nothing eſcaped | 


the all-graſping ambition of Gzecorry ; he pre- 


tended that Saxony was a feudal tenure held in 
ſubjection to the fee of Rome, to which it had 


been formerly yielded by CHarLEMAcNE as 4 


PER VERAM OBEDIENTIAM, fidelzter, ficut oportet Chriftianum, | 
obJervabo. Et eo die, quando eum primitus videro, fideliter per 
manus meas miles Sandi Petri et 1L L Tus efficiat, What is this 


elſe than a formal oath of allegiance ? 


[z] Epi. lib. viii. ep. xx111. in Haxpuin's Concilia, tom. 
vi. p. 1476. Dicendum autem eft omnibus Gallis et per veran 
obedientiam præcipiendum, ut unaquaque domus ſaltem unum di- 
narium annuatim ſolvat Beato Petro, fi eum recognaſcant patren 
et paſtorem ſuum more antiguo. Every one knows that the de- | 
mand that was made with the form, per veram obedientian, 


was ſuppoſed to oblige indiſpenſably. 


la] Lib. vii. epiſt. xx. in Harpvuin's Concilia, tom. vi. ö 
P- 1468, Maxime enitere ut B. Petrum, in cujus poteſlate ef 1 
regnum tuum et anima tua, qui te poteſt in cœlo et in terra ligart 


et abſolvere, tibi facias debitorem, 
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Caap. II. Doors, Church-Government, &c. 


pious offering to St. Peres, He extended alſo c EN T. 
his pretenſions to the Kingdom of Spain, main- em 


taining, in one of his letters [5], that it was the 
property of the apoſtolic ſee from the earlieſt 
times of the church, yet acknowledging in an- 
other [c], that the tranſaction by which the ſucceſ- 
ſors of St. PETER had acquired this property, had 
been loſt among other ancient records, His 
claims, however, were more feſpected in Spain 
than they had been in France; for it is proved 
moſt evidently by authentic records, that the 
king of Arragon, and BERNHARD, count of Be- 
ſalu, gave a favourable anſwer to the demands of 
GREGORY, and paid him regularly an annual tri- 
bute ſd]; and their example was followed by 
other Spaniſh princes, as we could ſhew, were it 
neceſſary, by a variety of arguments. The deſ- 
potic views of this lordly pontif were attended 
with leſs ſucceſs in England, than in any other 
country. WILLIAM the Conqueror was a prince 
of great ſpirit and reſolution, extremely jealous 
of his rights, and tenacious of the prerogatives he 
enjoyed as a ſovereign and independent monarch ; 
and accordingly, when GREGoRy wrote him a 
letter demanding the arrears of the Peter-pence [e], 


and 


[5] Lib. x. ep. vii. Regnum Hiſpanie ab antiquo proprii 
Juris S. Petri fuifſe et ſoli Apoſtolice ſedi ex & quo pertinere. 

le] Lib. x. epiſt. xxviii. 

[4] See Perus DE Marca, Hiftoire de Bearn, lib. iv. 
P. 331, 332. 

IF [e] Peter- pence (ſo called from its being collected on the 
leſlival of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny 
on each houſe, firſt granted, in the year 725, by Ina, king 
of the Weſt-Saxons, for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of an 
Engliſh college at Rome, and afterwards extended, in the year 
794, by Orr a, over all Mercia and Zaft-Anglia. In proceſs 
of time it became a ſtanding and general tax throughout all 
England, and, though it was for ſome time applied to the ſup- 
port of the Engliſh college according to its original defign, the 
Popes found means to appropriate it to themſelyes. It was 


confirmed 
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The Internal HisToRy of the Cnucn. 


| CEN r. and at the ſame time ſummoning him to do ho. 


XI. 
PART I 


I. mage for the kingdom of England as a fief of th: 


apoſtolic fee. WIL HAM granted the former, but 
refuſed the latter | f } with a noble obſtinacy, de- 
claring that he held his kingdom of God only 
and his own ſword, Obliged to yield to the ob- 
ſtinacy of the Engliſh monarch, whole name 
ſtruck terror into the boldeſt hearts, the reſtles 
pontif addreſſed his imperious mandates where be 
imagined they would be received with more taci- 
lity. He wrote circular letters to all the moſt 
powerful German. princes [ g}, to Gus king of 
Hungary [b], and Sukxo, or Swkix, king of 
Denmark [i], ſoliciting them to make a ſolemn 
grant of their kingdoms and territories to the 

rince of the apoſtles, and to hold them under 
the juriſdiction of his vicar at Rome, as fiefs of the 
apoſtolic ſee, What ſucceſs attended his de- 
mands upon theſe princes, we cannot ſay; but 
certain it is, that in ſeveral places his efforts were 


confirmed by the laws of Canute, Enward the Conſeſſor, 


WiLLIiaM the Conqueror, Sc. and was never totally abo- 
liſhed till the reign of HENRY VIII. 

[/] The letter of WII LI AU is extant in the Mi/ce//anca of 
BaLvz1vus, tom vii. p. 127. as alſo in ColLIER's Eccleſraſit- 
cal Hiſtory, in the Collection of Records, at the end of the tirk 


volume, p. 713, No. 12. Habertus legatus tuus (ſays the reſo- 


Jute monarch to the audacious pontif) admonuit me, guatenus 
tibi et ſucceſſori bus tuis fidelitatem facerem, et de pecunia, quan 
auteceſſores mei ad eccleſiam mittere ſolebant, melius cogitarim. 


Unum admiſi, alterum non admiſi, FIDELLITATEM FACERE, | 


NOLUI NEC VOLO, &C, DES 
[e] See in Hax Du's Concilia, his famous letter (lib. ix. 


epilt, iii.) to the biſhop of Padua, exhorting him to engage 


WeL>PHoO, duke of Bavaria, and other German princes, 40 


ſobmit themſelves and their dominions to the apoſtolic juriſ- | 


diction. Admonere te volumus (ſays the pontif) Ducem Melpbo- 


nem, ut fidelitatem B Petro faciat . . . {llum enim totum in 8 
mio Beat i Petri collecare deſideramus et ad ej us ſervitium jpecianer Þ 
trovocare. Quam woluntatem ff in co, wel etiam in aliis potentibus 


iris amore I. Petri ductis cognoveris, ut fergciant elabora. 
[5] Lib. ii. ep. Ixx. 
[7] Lib. ii. ep, li. 
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Cn 4p. II. Do#ors, Church- Government, &c: 


effectual, and his modeſt propoſals were received C E NT, 
with the utmoſt docility and zeal. The ſon of p,xr it, 


DemeTRIUS, king of the Ruſſians, ſet out for 
Rome, in conſequence of the pontif's letter [&]. 
in order to obtain, as a gift from St. PETER, by the 
hands of GREGOR, after profeſſing his ſubjection and 
allegiance to the prince of the apoſtles, the kingdom 
which was to devolve to him upon the death of 
his father; and his pious requeſt was readily granted 
by the officious pope, who was extremely liberal 
of what did not belong to him. DemeTrIvs 
SUINIMER, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was 
raiſed to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by 
the ſame pontif in the year 1076, and ſolemnly 
proclaimed king by his legate at Salona, upon 
condition that he ſhould pay an annual tribute of 
two hundred pieces of gold to St. PETER at every 
Faſter feſtival [/]. This bold ſtep was injurious 
to the authority of the emperors of Conſtantinople, 
who, before this time, comprehended the pro- 
vince of Croatia within the limits of their ſove- 
reignty. The kingdom of Poland became alſo 
the object of GatGoky's ambition, and a favour- 
able occaſion was offered for the execution of his 
niquitous views; for BasILavs II., having aſſaſ- 
linated STAN1SLAus biſhop of Cracow, the pontif 
not only . excommunicated him with all the cir- 
cumſtances of infamy that he could invent, but 
alſo pulled him from his throne, diſſolved the 
oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken, 
and, by an expreſs and imperious edict, prohibited 
the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a 
new king without the conſent of the Roman pon- 
tt ſm]. Many more examples might be alleged 
ok the phrenetic ambition of GEO but thoſe 


[4] Lib. ii. ep. Ixxiv. 5 | 

u See DV MoxT, Corps Diplomatique, tom. i. part I. 2. 
8. p. 53. Jo. Lucius, De regno Dalmatie, lib. ii. p. 85. 
Ia] See DLUGoss1 Hiftor. Polon. tom. i. p. 
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The Internal Hisrokv of the Cnunch. 


which have been already mentioned are ſufficient 
to excite the indignation of every impartial reader, 
Had the ſucceſs of that pontif been equal to the 
extent of his inſolent views, all the Kingdoms of 
Europe would have been this day tributary to the 
Roman ſee, and its princes the ſoldiers or vaſſals 
of St. PETER, in the perſon of his pretended vicar 
upon earth. But though his moſt important pro- 


jects were ineffectual, yet many of his attempts 


were crowned with a favourable iſſue ; for, from 
the time of his pontificate the face of Europe un- 
derwent a conſiderable change, and the preroga- 
tives of the emperors and other ſovereign princes 
were much diminiſhed. It was, particularly, under 


the adminiſtration” of Grxecory, that the emperors | 
were deprived of the privilege of ratifying, by their | 


conſent, the election of the Roman pontif; a privi- 


lege of no ſmall importance, and which as yet they | 


have never recovered. 


XI. The zeal and activity which GREOORV em- 


ployed in extending the juriſdiction of the Roman | 
ſee, and enriching the patrimony of St. PzTzs, } 
met, no where, with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs as | 
His intimate familiarity with MaTail- } 
DA, the daughter of Bonirace duke of Tuſcany, | 
and the moſt powerful and opulent princeſs in that 
country (who found by experience that neither 
ambition nor grace had extinguiſhed the tender | 
paſſions in the heart of Gez6ogy), contributed 
much to this ſucceſs; for he engaged that prit- Þ 
ceſs, after the death of her huſband GopFREY, 3 
duke of Lorrain, and her mother BzaTrIx, which 
happened in the years 1076 and 1077, to icitle 8 
all her poſſeſſions in Itah and elſewhere upon tlie 
church of Rome, and thus to appoint St. PETER 
and his pretended vicar the heirs of her immenſe Y 
This rich donation was, indeed, con- 
fiderably invalidated by the ſecond marriage 
Which Martawiipa' contracted, in the year * 1 


in 1taly. 
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with WLpn, or Guklpn, fon of the duke of EN r. 
Bavaria, and that with the conſent of the Ronan PANT 1. 


pontif Ua BAN II. She, however, renewed it in 
a folemn manner in the year 1102, about ſeven 
years after her ſeparation from her ſecond huſband, 
y which ſhe became again ſole miſtreſs of her 
vaſt poſſeſſions [#]. But, notwithſtanding this 
new act, the Roman pontifs did not remain in the 
peaceful poſſeſſion of this ſplendid inheritance. 
It was warmly and powerfully diſputed, firſt by 
the emperor HENRY V., and afterwards by ſeve- 
ral other princes ; nor were the pontifs ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in this conteſt as to preſerve the whole inheri- 
tance, though, after various ſtruggles and efforts, 
they remained in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable 
part of it, which they ſtill enjoy [o]. 

XII. The 


[z] The life and exploits of ' this heroic princeſs (who was 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the Roman church againſt the 
power of the emperors, and the moſt tender and obedient of 
all the ſpiritual daughters of GHR VII.) has been writ- 
ten by Bened, Loüchixus, Domin., MeLLixvs, FELIX 
ConTELORIUs, Juris DE PuTEo, but more amply by 
Francis Maria FLORENT. in his Records concerning the 
counteſs Mathilda, written in Italian, and BEN ED. BAcHINI- 
us, in his Hiſtoria Monaſterii Podalironenſis. The famous 
Le1BniTz, in his Scriptores Brunſvic, tom. i. p. 629. and 
Lud. Ax r. MuRaToOR 1, in his Scriptores rerum Italic. tom. v. 
p. 335. have publiſhed, with annotations, the ancient hiſtories 
of the life of MarHIL DA, compoſed by Dox12z0, and another 
writer whoſe name is unknown, together with the copy of the 
ſecond act of ceſſion by which tha: princeſs confirmed her ſormer 
grant to the church of Rome. We may add here, that nothing 
relating to this extraordinary woman is more worthy of peruſal 
than the accounts that we find of her, and her ſecond huſband, 


in the Origines Guelphice, tom. i. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 444. et 


tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 302, 8 

lo] Many learned men conclude from the very act by which 
this donation was confirmed to the ſee of Rome, that MaTmiL- 
da comprehended in this donation only h-: alladial poſſeſſions, 
and not the territories which ſhe held as fe of the empire, fuck 
as the marquiſate of Tuſcany, and the auichy ot Spoleto. For 
the words of the act run thus: Ego Mathildis . . . dedi et ob- 
tuli eccleie S. Petri... omnia mea 3 JURE PROPRIZTARIO, 
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VII. 


The Internal His roxy of the Cavrcn, 


XII. The plan that GRECOꝶRVY had formed for 
raiſing the church above all human authority, to 
a ſtare of perfect ſupremacy and independence, 
had many kinds of oppoſition to encounter, but 
none more unſurmountable than that which aro(e 
from the two reigning vices of concubinage and 


tam que tunc habueram, quam ea, que in antea acquiſitura eram, 
Ave juris ſucceſſionis, five alio quocunque jure ad me pertineant, 
See the Origines Guelphice, tom. i. lib. iii. p. 448. But it 
is much to be queſtioned, whether this diſtinction is ſo evident 
as is pretended, For the words jJURE PROPRIETAR1O, from 
which it is inferred that Mar HILU Da diſpoſed of only her all. 
dial poſſeſſions in favour of St. PETER, do not, in my opinion, 
relate to the poſſeſſions of the teſtatrix, but to the nature of the 
gift, and muſt be interpreted in conjunction with the preceding 
verbs, dedi et obtuli. For the princeſs does not ſay, dedi an- 
nia bona que JURE PROPRIETAR1O Poſſides et habeo, i. e. I have 
granted that part of my property which I hold by a ſupreme and 
independent right, in which caſe the opinion of the learned men 
above mentioned would be well founded, but ſhe ſays, edi 
omnia bona mea eccleſiæ JURE PROPRIETARIO, i. e. my will ir, 


that the church ſhall poſſeſs as its ou property the inheritance J 


have left it. Beſides, the following words maniteſtly ſhew, 
that the opinion of theſe learned men is deſtitute of all foun- 
dation; ſince MaTHiLDa could not poſſibly add, Vive jure ſuc- 
ceſſionis, five AL O QUOCUNQUE JURE ad me pertineant, i.e. J 
grant all my poſſeſſions under whatever title I enjoy them, whether 
by right of ſucceſſion, or by ANY OTHER RIGHT, &c. had ſhe de- 
figned to confine her donation to her allodial poſſeſſions. Cer- 
tain it is, that in this ample grant ſhe excepts no particular 
part of her property, but evidently comprehends in it her 
whole ſubſtance. If it be objected to this, that the Roman 
pontifs never affirmed that the fer of rhe empire, which Ma- 
THILDA poſſeſſed, were comprehended in this grant to their 
church, and that they only claimed her allodiat and indepen- 
dent poſſeſſions; I anſwer, by queſtioning the fact, ſince many 
circumſtances concur to prove, that theie pontifs claimed the 
whole ſubſtance of MaTH1LD a, all her poſſeſſions without ex- 
ception, as their undoubted right. But ſuppoſe for a moment, 
that the caſe was otherwiſe, and that the Roman church had 
never made ſuch an univerſal claim, this would, by no means, 


' invalidate the opinion I here maintain; fince the queltion, 


under conſideration, is not, how far the Roman pontifs may 
have moderated their pretenſions to the territories of Ma- 


THILDA, but what is the true and genuine ſenſe of the worde 


in which her donation is expreſſed. 
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time of SrEPREN IX., had combated, with zeal 
and vehemence, theſe monſtrous vices [p], but 


without 


e] Monffrous vices we may juſtly call them. For though 
it be true, that in the methods GREGOR took to extirpate 


theſe vices, he violated not only the laws of religion, but alſo 


the dictates of natural equity and juſtice, and, under the maſk 
of a pious zeal, committed the moſt crying and abominable 
enormities; yet it is certain, on the other hand, that theſe 
vices produced the moſt unhappy effects both in church and 
ſtate, and that the ſuppreſſion of them was now become abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, There were indeed, among the clergy, ſe- 
veral men of piety and virtue, who lived in the bonds of wed- 
lock, and theſe Gx EOR * ought to have ſpared. But there 
was alſo a prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics throughout Eu- 
rote, not only ot prieſts and canons, but alſo of monks, who 
lived in the bonds of a criminal love, kept, under the title of 


wives, miſtreſſes which they diſmiſſed, at pleaſure, to enjoy 


the ſweets of a licentious variety, and who not only ſpent, in 


the moſt profuſe and ſcandalous manner, the revenues and trea- 


ſures of the churches and coavents to which they belonged, 
but even diſtributed a great part of them among their baſtards. 
As to the vice of /mony, its univerſal extent and its pernicious 
fruits appear evidently from thoſe records, which the Benedic- 
tine monks have publiſhed in ſeveral places of their Gallia 
Chriſtiana, not to mention a multitude of other ancient papers 
to the ſame purpoſe. One or two examples will be ſufficient 
to give the reader an idea of this matter. We find in the firſt 
volume of the admirable work now mentioned (in the Append, 
Document. p. 5.) a public act, by which BERNAAD a viſcount, 
and FROTER1vUs biſhop of Aly, grant, or rather ſell, openly 
to BERNARD A1iMARD and his ſon the biſhopric of A, reſery- 
ing to themſelves a conſiderable part of its revenues. This act 
is followed by another, in which count PoxT1us bequeaths to 
his wife the ſame biſhopric of Ally in the following terms: 
Ego Pontius dono tibi dile& ſponſe mee epiſcopatum Albienſem — 
cum ipſa eccleſia et cum omnia adjacentia ſua et medietatem de 
epiſcopatu Nemauſo = et medictatem de abbatia Sti. Agidii — poſt 
obitum tuum remaneat ipſius alodis ad infantes qui de me erunt cre- 
ati.—In the ſecond volume of the ſame learned work (in the 
Append. Document. p. 173.) there is a letter of the clergy of 
Limoges, beſeechipg WIL LIAu, count of Aquitain, not to ſell 
the biſhopric, but to give them a paſtor, and not a devourer ot 
tie flock, Rogamus tuam pietatem, ne propter mundiaie lucrum 

K k 3 wendas 


een 
fimony, that had infected the whole body of the ct. T, 
European clergy. The Roman pontifs, from the p 1 
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CENT. without ſucceſs, as they were become too invete- 


* 


P . rate and too univerſal to be extirpated without the 


greateſt difficulty and the molt extraordinary ef- 
forts. Accordingly GREGORY, in the year 1074, 
which was the ſecond of his pontificate, exerted 
himſelf with much more vigour than his prede- 
ceſſors had done in oppoſition to the vices already 
mentioned. For this purpoſe he aſſembled a 
council at Rome, in which all the laws of the for- 


mer pontifs againſt /imony were renewed and con- 
firmed, and the buying or ſelling eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices prohibited in the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt man- 
ner. It was alſo decreed in the ſame council, that 
the ſacerdotal orders ſhould abſtain from mar- 
riage; and that ſuch of them as had already wives, 
or concubines, ſhould immediately diſmiſs them, 


or quit the prieſtly office. Theſe decrees were 
accompanied with circular letters wrote by the 


pontif to all the European biſhops, enjoining the 
{ſtricteſt obedience to the deciſions of this ſolemn 
council, under the ſevereſt penalties. Grtcory 
did not ſtop here, but ſent ambaſſadors into Ger- 
many to HENRY VI., king of the Romans, in or- 


vendas Sti. Stephani locum, quia ſi tu vendis epiſcopalia, ipſe noſtra 
manducabit communia Mitte nobis ovium cuſtodem, non deworato- 
rem.  ADEMAR, viſcount of Limoges, laments (tom. ii. p. 179.) 
that he himſelf bad formerly made traffic of the cure of ſouls by el. 
ling benefices to' fimoniacal abbots, The barefaced impudence 
of the ſacerdotal orders, in buying and ſelling benefices, ex- 
ceeded all meaſure, and almoſt all credibility. And they car- 
ried matters ſo far as to juſtify that abominable traffic, as may 
be ſeen in a remarkable paſſage in the Apologeticum of ABB0, 
which is added, by Pir Hou, to the Codex Can. Ecclefie Ro- 
mane; this paſſage, which deſerves to be quoted, is as fol- 
lows : Nihil pene ad eccleſiam pertinere videtur, quod ad pretium 
non largiatur, ſcilicet epiſcopatus, preſoyteratus, diaconatus, et 
aliqui minores gradus, archidiaconatus guogue, decania, prefofi- 
tura, theſauri cuſtodia, baptiſſerium et hujuſmodi negocialores 
fſubdola reſf onfione ſolent aſtrucre, non /e emere benedidionem, 94% 
percipitur gratia ſpiritus ſan#i, ſed res eccleſiarum vel prjje(ſ191's 
epijcopi. An acute diſtinction truly! 
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der to engage that prince to ſummon a council for 
the trial and puniſhment of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as had 
been hitherto guilty of ſimoniacal practices. 

XIII. Theſe decrees, which were in part equi- 
table and juſt, and which were, in every reſpect, 
conformable with the notions of religion that 
prevailed in this age, were looked upon by the 
people as highly ſalutary, ſince they rendered a 
free election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, the 
way to eccleſiaſtical promotion, and obliged the 
prieſts to abſtain from marriage, which was ab- 


ty of their office, Yet both theſe decrees were 
attended with the moſt deplorable tumults and 
diſſentions, and were fruitful, in their conſe- 
quences, of innumerable calamities. No ſooner 
was the law concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy 


nage with lawful wives, or of laſciviouſneſs with: 
hired concubines [q], complained loudly of the 


tury, mention the tumults excited by ſuch prieſts, as were re- 
ſolved to continue with their wives or concubines. For an 
account of the ſeditions which aroſe in Germany upon this 0C- 
caſion, ſee S1GoNn1vs De regno Italiæ, lib. ix. p. 557. tom. ii. 
a allo TEXGNAGEL's Collectio Veter. Monument. p. 45. 47+ 54+ 
Thoſe that the prieſts excited in England re weniioned by 
M. Par1s, in his Hifor. Major. lib. i. p. 7. The tumults 
occalioned by the ſame reaſon in the Belgic and Gallic pro- 
vinces, are deſcribed in the Epiſtola Clericorum Cameracenſium 
ad Remenſes pro uxoribus ſuis, publiſhed iy MAHL Os Annal. 
Benediflin. tom. v. p. 634. and in the Epiftola Nowiemenſium 
Clericorum ad Cameracen/es, publiſhed in Man1i.10n%s Muſe- 
un Italicum, tom. i. p. 128, Great was the flame which the 
laws of GREGORY excited in Jraly, and particularly in the 
province of Milan, of which we have an ample relation given 
y AknULPH and LANDULPH, two Miianeſe hiſtorians, 
whoſe works are publithed, with annotations, by MuRaToR1, 
In his Scriptores rerum Italicarum, wm. iv. p. 36. Boch theſe 
itorians maintain, againſt GREGORY and his tucceſſors, the 
= of the injured prieſts, and the lawfulneſs of their mar- 
ges. 


K k 4 ſeverity 


ſurdly conſidered as inconſiſtent with the ſancti- 


publiſhed, than the prieſts, in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Europe, who lived in the bonds of mar- 


Ie] All the hiſtorians who give any account of this cen- 
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of theſe eccleſiaſtics, 
eſpecially the Milaneſe (prieſts, choſe rather to 
abandon their ſpiritual dignities than their ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, and to quit their benefices that 
they might cleave to their wives, They went 
ſtill farther : for they ſeparated themſelves entire. 
ly from the church of Rome, and branded with 
the infamous name of Paterini [r], i. e. Mani- 


Ir] Paterinus is one of the names by which the Paulicians 
ar Manichzans (who came during this century from Bulgaria 
into /taly, and were alſo known by the title of Cathar: or 
Pare) were diſtinguiſhed among the Italians. But in proceſs 
of time the term Paterinus became a common name for all 
kinds of heretics, as we might ſhew by many examples taken 
from the writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There 
are various opinions concerning the origin of this word, the 
moſt probable of which is that which ſuppoſes it derived from 
acertain place called Pataria, in which the heretics held their 
aſſemblies ; and it is well known, that a part of the city of 
Milan is, to this very day, called Pataria, or Contrada de Pa- 
tarri. See Arnotat. ad Arnulphum Mediclanenfis in MuxAro- 
RI's Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iv. p. 39. ſee alſo Saxivs 
ad Sigonium de Regno Italiæ, lib. ix. p. 5 36. tom. ii. opp. | 
Sigonii. An opinion (of which, if I am not miſtaken, 51% 
N1Us was the author) prevailed, that the name in queſtion was 
given to the Milaneſe prieſts, who ſeparated from the church 
of Rome, and retained their wives in oppoſition to the laws of | 
the pontifs. But this opinion is without foundation; and it 
appears evidently from the teſtimony of AgxnuLPH and other 
hiſtorians, that it was not the married prieſts, but the faction 
of the pontifs, who condemned their conjugal bonds, that 
were branded with the opprobrious name of Paterini. See 

RNULPH, lib. iii. c. x. ANTON. Paci. Crit. in Ann. Bar. ; 
t. iti. ad A. 1057. Fi. Loup. Ant. Mon AToR1 Antiq. Ital. 
medii æ vi, tom. v. p. 82. who have demonſtrated this in tbe 
moſt ample, learned, and ſatis factory manner. Nor need we, 
indeed, look any where elſe for the origin of this word. It 
is abundantly known, that the Manichzans, and their bre- 
thren the Paulicians, were extremely averſe to marriage, which | 
they looked upon as an inftitution invented by the evil princi, 4 
le; they, of conſequence, who conſidered the marriages et? 
the clergy as lawful, employed the ignominious name of Fa- 
terini, to ſhew that the pontifs, who prohibited theſe mar- 3 
riages, were followers of the odious doctrine of the Mani- 
chæans. | 1 
| g chæans, 
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chæans, the pontif and his adherents, who con- EN r. i 
demned ſo unjuſtly the conduct of ſuch prieſts as p i. { ol 
entered into the bonds of a lawful and virtuous : 
wedlock. The proceedings of GREOGORVY appeared 1 
to the wiſer part even of thoſe who approved p 1 
of the celibacy of the clergy, unjuſt and crimi- f 
nal in two reſpects: Firſt, in that his ſeverity fell 


indiſcriminately and with equal fury upon the 
virtuous huſband and the licentious rake; that | 
he diſſolved, with a mercileſs hand, the chaſteſt | 
bonds of wedlock,. and thus involved . huſbands | 
and wives, with their tender offspring, in diſgrace, | 
perplexity, anguiſh, and want [s], The ſecond 


thing criminal in the meaſures taken by this pon- ons 

tif was, that inſtead of chaſtifing the married [12889 
prieſts with wiſdom and moderation, and ac- 1 i 
cording to the laws of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 1 


whoſe nature is wholly ſpiritual, he gave them 
over to the civil magiſtrate, to be puniſhed as 


L] We muſt always remember that the prieſts, to whom 
their wives or miſtreſſes were much dearer than the laws of 
the pontifs, were not all of the ſame character; nor were 
ſuch of them as might be juſtly eſteemed criminal, all crimi-" 
nal in the ſame degree. The better fort of theſe eceleſiaſtics 
(among which we may count the Belgic and Milaneſe clergy) 
deſired nothing more than to live after the manner of the 
Greeks, maintaining that it was lawfal for a prieſt, before 
his conſecration, to marry one virgin, though a plurality of 
wives was juſtly prohibited; and they grounded this their 
opinion upon the authority of St. AMBROsE. See Jo. PETRI 
PurrceLLy Diſertatio utrum S. Ambrefius clero ſuo Mediolan. 

| permiſerit, ut wvirgini ſeme! nubere poſfſent, republiſhed by Mu- 
RATOR1, in his Scriptores /ralic. tom. iv. p. 123. GREGORY 
and his ſucceſſors ought to have dealt more gently with this kind 
of ecclefiaſtics (as the warmeſt admirers of the pontifs acknow- 
ledge). than with thoſe priefts, who were either the patrons of 
concubinage, or who pretended to juſtify their eſpouſing a 
plurality of wives. It was alſo unjult to treat, in the ſame 
manner, the monks, who, by the nature of their profeſſion and 
vows, were neceſſarily excluded from the nuptial ſtate ; and the 
prieſts, who could not bear the thoughts of being torn from 
the chaſte pariners of their bed, whom they had eſpouſed 

with virtuous ſentiments and upright intentions, nor from the 

ender offspring which were the fruit of virtuous love. 
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diſobedient and unworthy ſubjects, with the loſs of 
their ſubſtance, and with the moſt ſhocking marks 
of undeſerved infamy and diſgrace [L. 

XIV. This vehement conteſt excited great tu- 
mults and diviſions, which, however, were gradu- 
ally calmed through length of time, and alſo 
by the perſeverance of the obſtinate pontif ; nor 
did any of the European kings and princes con- 
cern themſelves ſo much about the marriages of 
the clergy as to maintain their cauſe, and there- 
by to prolong the controverſy, But the troubles 
that aroſe from the law that regarded the extir- 
pation of fimony were not ſo eaſily appeaſed; the 
tumults it occaſioned grew greater from day to 
day; the methods of reconciliation more difficult; 
and it involved both ſtate and church during 
ſeveral years in the deepeſt calamities and in 
the moſt complicated ſcenes of confuſion and dil- 
treſs [4]. HENRY IV., received indeed ä 

. the 


» 

ſz] TuzoporICUs, Verdun. Epiſtola ad Gregorium VII. in 
Martene I heſauro Anecdotorum, tom. i. p. 218. —Faciem mean 
in eo vel maxime confuſione perſundunt, quod legem de Clericorun 
incontinentia PER LalCoRUM INSAN1AS cohibenda unguam f- 
ceperim. Nec putetis eos qui ita ſentiunt . . . ecclefrafticorum gra- 
duum incontinentiam talibus defenfionibus fovere welle, Honejtan 
conver/ationem in defiderio habent, nec aliter, quam oporiet, EC* 
CLESIASTICA ULTIONIS CENSURAM ententari gaudent. 

[z] We have extant a great number both of ancient and mo- 
dern writers, who have related the circumſtances of this diſ- 
pute concerning inveſtitures, which was begun by GREGORY 


VII., was carried on by him and his ſucceſſors on the one ſide, 


and theemperors Henry IV. and V. on the other, and became 
a ſource of innumerable calamities to the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope. But few or none of theſe writers have treated this weighty 
ſubje& with an entire impartiality. They all plead either the 
cauſe of the pontifs, or that of the emperors, and decide the 
controverſy, not by the laws then in being (which ought, 19 
doubt, to be principally conſulted), nor by the opinions that 
generally prevailed at the time of this conteſt, but by laws 
of their own invention, and by the opinions of modern times: 
The famous Gars x, in his 4pologia pro Gregorio VII., which 
is publithed in the fixth volume of his works, and alſo ſepa- 


_ rately, has collected the principal of the ancient writers who 


maintained 
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the legates of Gs COR Y, and applauded his c ENT, 
zeal for the extirpation of ſimony; but neither this p ns Ir. 


prince, nor the German biſhops, would permit 
theſe legates to aſſemble a council in Germany, 
or to proceed judicially againſt thoſe, who, in 
time paſt, had been chargeable with ſimoniacal 
practices. The pontif, exaſperated at this re- 
ſraint in the execution of his deſigns, called an- 


other council to meet at Rome in the year 1075, in 


which he purſued his adventurous project with 
greater impetuoſity and vehemence than ever; 
for he not only excluded from the communion 
of the church ſeveral German and Italian biſhops 
and certain favourites of Henry, whoſe counſels 
that prince was ſaid to make ule of in the trat- 
ic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, bur alſo pronounced, 
in a formal edict, Auathema againſt whoever receiv- 
ed the inveſtiture of a biſbopric or abbacy from the 
bands of ia layman, as alſo againſ# thoſe by whom the 


maintained the cauſe of the pontif: in oppoſition to whom, 
they who defended the cauſe of HENRY IV., are collected by 
Mz.cuiorR GoLDasTvus, in his Replicatio contra Gretſerum et 
Hjologia pro Henrico IV., Hanov. 1611, ato. Among the mo- 
dern writers who have treated this ſubjet, we may count the 
Cnturiatores Magdeburgen/es, Baronius, the German and 
Italian hiſtorians, and thoſe who have wrote the life of the 
amous MaTHiLDa., But, beſide theſe, it will be highly. 
proper to con ſult Jo. SCHILTERUsS, De lilertate Eccleſiæ Ger- 
nanice, lib. iv. p. 481.—CHRIST. THoOMASIUS, Hiftoria con- 
lentionis inter Imperium et Sacerdotium. HE N. MEIBZOulus, 
Lib, de jure Inveſlituræ Egiſcopalis, tom. iii. Scriptorum rer. 
bermanicar.— Ius r. CHAN. Dirnuakus, Hiftoria Belli inter 
Imperium et Sacerdotium, publiſhed at Francfort, in 1741. in 
o; and, above all, the famous Cardinal Nox is, who far 
lurpaſſes in point of erudition thoſe whom we have mention 
td, and whoſe 1/oria delle Inve/titure, della dignita Ecclefeaſti- 
te, which was publiſhed at Mantua, after his death, in the 
Jear 1741, is a molt learned work, though it be imperfect 
ind probably maimed, and allo extremely partial in favour: 
of the pontifs ; which is not ſurpriſing from the pen of a car- 
Ural. See alſo Jo. Jac. Mascovir Commentarii de rebus im- 


rt Germanici ſub Henrico IV. et V., publiſhed at Leipfick, in 
#0, in the year 1749. | 
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CENT. inveſtiture ſhould be performed [w]. This dectes 
Par IT, Was every way proper to ſurprize the emperor, 
kings, and princes of Europe, who, in conſequence 

of a prevailing cuſtom, had the right of confer. 

ring the more important eccleſiaſtical dignities, 

and the government of monaſteries and convents, 
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of which they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by the 
well-known ceremony of the ring and the ff, or 
craſier, which they preſented to the candidate on 
whom their choice fell, 
was the main ſupport of that power of creating 
biſhops and abbots, which. the European princes 
claimed as their undoubted right, and the occaſion 
of that corrupt commerce called f;nony, in conſe- 
quence of which, eccleſiaſtical promotion was ſud- 
denly fold to the higheſt bidder ; and hence the 
zeal and ardour of GREOORV to annul theſe invel- 
titures, that he might extirpate /mony on the one 
hand, and diminiſh the power of princes in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters on the other. 


A ſport digreſſion concerning INVESTITURES [x], 
IT will not be improper to caſt ſome illuſtta- 


tions upon the cuſtom now mentioned, of inveſt- 


ing biſhops and abbots in their reſpective dig- 
nities by the ceremony of the ring and craſſer, ſince 
this cuſtom has been ill underſtood by ſome, and 
but imperfectly explained by others. 


[w] AnT. Paci Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad A. 1075. 
—Hen. Noris, Hift. Inveſtiturarum, p. 39.—Cusisr. Lo. ö 
us, Scholia et Diſſertation. ad Concilia, tom. vi. opp. P+ 39” 


[x] Here the tranſlator has tranſpoſed the note [7] of he 


original into text, under the form of a diſſertation. 
L] Chap. iii. p. 56. 


This ſolemn inveſtiture 


Even the 
learned Cardinal Nokis appears highly defective} 
here; for though, in his Hiſtory of Inveſtitures [)]; 
there are many pertinent reflections upon tte] 
reaſons which engaged GREGOR to prohibit 49. 
veſtitures altogether, yet that learned prelate docs 
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tain points that are neceſſary to the underſtand- 
ing it thoroughly, The inveſtiture of biſhops and 
abbots commenced, undoubtedly, at that period 
of time when the European emperors, kings, and 
princes made grants to the clergy of certain ter- 
ritories, lands, foreſts, - caſtles, Sc. According to 
the Iaws of thoſe times (laws which {till remain in 
force) none were conſidered as lawful poſſeſſors 
of the lands or tenements which they derived from 
the emperors or other princes, before they re- 
paired to court, took the oath of allegiance to 
their reſpective ſovereigns as the ſupreme pro- 
prietors, and received from their hands a ſolemn 
mark by which the property of their reſp<&tive 
grants was transferred to them. Such was the 
manner in which the nobility, and thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themiclves by military exploits, 
were confirmed in the poſſeſſions which they owed 
to the liberality of their ſovereigns. But the 
cuſtom of inveſting the biſhops and abbots with 
the ring and the creſier, which are the enſigns of 
the ſacred function, is of a much more recent 
date, and was then firſt introduced, when the 
European emperors and princes, annulling the 
elections that were made in the church according 
to the eccleſiaſtical laws that had been from the 
earlieſt times eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, aſſum- 
ed to themſelves the power of conferring on whom 
they pleaſed the biſhoprics and abbeys that be- 
came vacant in their dominions, nay, even of 
klling them to the higheſt bidder. This power, 
then, being once uſurped by the kings and princes 
of Europe, they at firſt confirmed the biſhops and 
abbots in their dignities and poſſeſſions, with 
the ſame forms and ceremonies that were uſed 
in inveſting the counts, knights, and others, in 
their feudal tenures, even by written contracts, 


and 
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not ſeem to have had a complete notion of this im- EN r. 
portant matter, ſince he omits in his hiſtory cer- p. 
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The Internal His ron v of the C nunc. Cray. 
and the ceremony of preſenting them with 1 
wand or bough [z].' And this cuſtom of nve/tiy 
the clergy and the laity with the ſame ceremonie 
would have, undoubtedly, continued, had ng 
the clergy, to whom the right of electing biſhops 
and abbots originally belonged, eluded artfully 
the uſurpation of the emperors and other princes 
by the following ſtratagem. When a biſhop ct 
abbot died, they who looked upon themſelves az 
authoriſed to fill up the vacancy, elected imme. 
diately ſome one of their order in the place of 
the deceaſed, and were careful to have him con. 
ſecrated without delay. The conſecration being 
thus performed, the prince, who had propoſed 
to himſelf the profit of ſelling the vacant be. 
nefice, or the pleaſure of conferring it upon ſome 
of his favourites, was obliged to deſiſt from his 
purpoſe, and to conſent to the election, which 
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: : befor 
the ceremony of conſecration rendered irrev0- mon) 
cable. Many examples of the ſucceſs of this laſt | 
ſtratagem, which was practiſed both in chaptes had 
and monaſteries, and which diſappointed the l- 5 
berality or avarice of ſeveral princes, might here 53 
be alledged; they abound, in the records of the the 
tenth century, to which -we refer the curious choſ 
reader. No ſooner did the emperors and princts os 
perceive this artful management, than they turn. has 
ed their attention to the propereſt means 0 

[z] This appears from a paſſage in Cardinal Huupzrrt's Þ bl. 
third Book, Adver/us Simoniacos, which was compoſed before } 2 
GREGORY had ſet on foot the diſpute concerning {nve/{turi!, Ker 
and which is publiſhed in MAR TEN E's T heſavr. Anecd. tom: v. Þ, % 
p- 787. The paſſage is as follows: Poteftas fecularis print k FA 
ambitiofis eccleſiaſticarum dignitatum wel poſſeſſionum cupidis ja | capit 
webat prece, dein minis, deinceps verbis conceſſivis e in quibus en. ys; 
ni bus cernens ſibi contradictorem neminem, nec qui moverct 1 aulic 
wel aperiret os et ganniret, ad majora progreditur, et jam jub "i Pot 
mine INVESTITURAE DARE PRIMO TABELLAS wel ny ö berg 
CUMQUE PORRIGERE VIRGULAS, DEIN BACULOS.—2 0s 4 
maximum nefas fic inolevit, ut id ſolum canonicum creaatur, lee Fe 


que fit ecciefiafiica regula ſciatur aut attendatur. 1 
rendering 
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valuable privilege they had uſurped. For this 
purpole they ordered, that as ſoon as a biſhop 
| expired, his ring and crofier ſhould be tranſmitted 
to the prince, to whoſe juriſdiction his dioceſe 
was ſubject, For it was by the ſolemn delivery 
of the ing and crofier of the deceaſed to the new 
biſhop that his election was irrevocably confirm- 
ed, and this ceremony was an eſſential part of 
his conſecration; ſo that, when theſe two badges 
of the epiſcopal dignity were in the hands of 
the ſoyereign, the clergy could not conſecrate the 
perſon whom their ſuffrages had appointed to 
fill the vacancy. Thus their ſtratagem was de- 
feated, as every election that was not confirmed 
by the ceremony of conſecration might be law- 
fully annulled and rejected; nor was the biſhop 
qualified to exerciſe any of the epiſcopal functions 
before the performance of that important cere- 
mony. As ſoon, therefore, as a biſhop drew his 
laſt breath, the magiſtrate of the city in which he 
had reſided, or the governor of the province, 
ſized upon his ring and craſier, and ſent them 
to court [a]. The emperor or prince conferred 
the vacant ſee upon the perſon whom he had 
choſen by delivering to him theſe two badges 
of the epiſcopal office, after which' the new biſhop, 
thus inveſted by his ſovereign, repaired to his me- 


[a] We ſee this fact confirmed in the following paſſage in 
Ezn0's Life of Otho, biſhop of Bamberg, lib. i. 5 8, 9. in Adis 
danctor. menſ/is Fulii, tom. i. p. 426. Nec multo poſt annulus cum 
virgd paſtorali Bremenſis epiſcopi ad aulam regiam tranſlata «ft. 
Eo figuidem tempore ecclefia liberam electionem non habebant . . « 
ſed cum quilitet antiſtes viam univerſe carnis ingreſſus fuiſſet, mox 
capitanei civitatis illius annulum et virgam paſtoralem ad Pala - 
tum tranſmittebant, ficque regia audoritate, communicato cum 
aulicis conſilio, orbatæ plebi idoneum conſtituebat prejulem . . . 
Poft paucos vero dies rurſum annulus et virga paſtoralis Bamben- 
bergenſs; epiſcopi Domino imperatori tran/miſja eſt. Quo audito, 
multi nobiles—ed aulam regiam confluebant, qui alteram haram 
prece vel pretio ſibi comparare tentabant. 


tropolitan, 


rendering it ineffectual, and of preſerving the o E N T. 
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The Internal HrsTory of the Caurci, 


CENT: tropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the 
PazrT It. ceremony of conſecration, and delivered to him 


which he lived. 


LINDEN BROGIUS. 


the ring and craſier which he had received from 
his prince, that he might receive it again from 
his hands, and be thus doubly confirmed in his 


ſacred function. It appears, therefore, from this 


account, that each new biſhop and abbot re. 
ceived twice the ring and the craſer; once from 
the hands. of the ſovereign, and once from thoſe 
of the metropolitan biſhop, by whom they were 
conſecrated [. 9 

It is highly uncertain by what prince this cuſ- 
tom of creating the biſhops by the ceremonies 


of the ring and crofer was firſt introduced. It 
we may believe Apam of Bremen [o], this privilege 


was exerciſed by Lewis the Meck, who, in the 
ninth cenfury, granted to the new biſhops the 
uſe and poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal revenues, and 
confirmed this grant by the ceremony now under 
conſideration. But the accuracy of this hiſtorian 
is liable to ſuſpicion; and it 1s extremely pro- 
bable that he attributed to the tranſactions of 
ancient times the ſame form that accompanied 
ſimilar tranſactions in the eleventh century in 
For it is certain, that in the 
ninth century the greateſt part of the European 


[5] This appears from a variety of ancient records; See 
particularly HumBERT, lib. iii. contra Simoniacos, Cap. vi. in 
MakrTENE's Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 779, in which we 
find the following paſſage : Sic encæniatus (i. e. the biſhops in- 
veſted by the emperor) violentus inwadit clerum, plebem et ordi- 
nem prius dominaturus, quam ab eis cognoſcatur, guæratur, peia- 
tur. Sic metropolitanum aggreditur, non ab eo judicandas, ſed 
ipſum judicaturus. Quid enim fibi jam pertinet aut f#odeſt ba. 
culum et annulum, quos portat REDDERE? Numguid quia laica 
perſona dati ſunt ? Cur redditur quod habetur, niſi ut aut denuo 
res ecclefiaſtica ſub hac ſpecie juſſionis wel donationis vendatur, 
aut certe ut preſumtio laicæ ordinationis pallietur colore et vela- 
mento gu odam diſciplinæ clericalis. | N 
* [cf] In his Hiftoria Fccleſiaſtica, lib. i. cap. xxxil. P. 10, 
xxxix. p. 12. publiſhed in the Scriptores Septentrionales of 
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erciſed by the clergy and the people, and of con- 
ſequence, there was then no occaſion for the inveſ- 
titure mentioned by Apam of Bremen|d]. We 
therefore chuſe to adopt the ſuppoſition of Cardi. 
nal HuMBERT [el, who places the commence- 
ment of the cuſtom now under conſideration in 
the reign of OTno the Great; for though this opi- 
nion has not the approbation of Lewis Tromas- 
Sn and NaTaALis ALEXANDER, yet theſe learned 
men, in their deep reſearches into the origin of in- 
veltitures [], have advanced nothing ſufficient to 
prove it erroneous, We learn alſo from Hun- 
zxkT [g], that the emperor HENRY III., the fon 
of Cox AD II., was deſirous of abrogating theſe 
inveſtitures, though a variety of circumſtances con- 


curred to prevent the execution of his deſign; but 


he repreſents HENRY I. king of France in a dif- 
ferent point of light, as a turbulent prince, who 
turned all things into confuſion, and indulged 
himſelf beyond all meaſure in ſimoniacal practices, 
and loads him, of conſequence, with the bittereſt 
_ 1nvectives, | | 

In this method of creating biſhops and abbots, 
by preſenting to them the ing and craſter, there 
were two things that gave particular offence to the 
Roman pontifs. The firſt was, that by this the 
ancient right of election was totally changed, 
and the power of chuſing the rulers of the church 
was uſurped by the emperors and other ſovereign 
princes, and was confined to them alone. This 


[4] Add to this the refutation of Ap au of Bremen, by Da- 
NIEL PAPEBROCH, in the Ada Sanforum, tom. i. Febr. p. 557. 

le] HumBenr, lib. iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vii. p. 780. 
et cap. xi. p. 787. 
[II] See Lupov, ThoUASS XI Diſciplina Ecclef. circa Benef. 
tom ii. lib. ii. p. 434. and NATAL. ALEXANDER, Select. 
Hiſtor. Eccl. Capit. Sec. xi, xii. Diff. iv. p. 725. 

Le] L. c. cap. vii. p. 780. 
Vol. II. 
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indeed 
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princes made no oppoſition to the right of elect- c EN T. 
ing the biſhops, which was both claimed and ex- pA x Il. 
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indeed was the moſt plauſible reaſon of complaint, 
when we conſider the religious notions of theſe 
times, which were, by no means, favourable to 
the conduct of the emperors in this matter. An- 
other circumſtance that grievouſly diſtreſſed the 
pretended vicars of St. PETER, was, to ſce the 
ring and croſier, the venerable badges of ſpiritual 
authority and ghoſtly diſtinction, delivered to the 
biſhop elect by the profane hands of unſanctificd 
laymen; an abuſe this, which they looked upon 
as little better than ſacrilege. HumBexr, who, 
as we already obſerved, wrote his book againſt 
ſimony before the conteſt between the emperor 
and GREGORY had commenced, complains [þ] 
heavily of this ſuppoſed profanation, and ſhud- 
ders to think, that that af which denotes the 
ghoſtly ſhepherd, and that ring which feals the 
myſteries of heaven [i], depoſited in the boſoms 
of the epiſcopal order, ſhould be.polluted by the 
unhallowed touch of a civil magiſtrate ; and that 


emperors and princes, by preſenting them to 
their favourites, ſhould thereby uſurp the prero- } 
gatives of the church, and exerciſe the paſtoral } 
This complaint was en- 


authority and power, 
tirely | conſiſtent, as we have already obſerved, 


with the opinions of the times in which it was 
made; for as the ring and the craſter were general- | 


[4] See HuusERr, lib. iii. contra Simoniac. Cap. vi. p. 
779. 795. His words are: Quid ad laicas pertinet perſonas ſa- 
cramenta ecclefiaſtica et pontificalem ſeu paſloralem gratiam diſtri- 
buere, camyros ſcilicet baculos et annulos, quibus pracipue perfi- 
citur, militat et innititur tota epiſcopalis conſecratio ? Equidem in 
camyris baculis - deſignatur, que eis committitur cura paſtoralis.— , 
Porro annulus fignaculum ſecretorum cœleſtium indicat, pr emonen t 
predicatores, ut ſecretam Dei ſapientiam cum apoſtolo diſſgnent-— 1 
Duicungue ergo his duobus aliquem initiant, procul dubio omntr 1 


paſtoralem auctoritatem hoc praſumendo fibi wendicant. 


[i] HumBerT miſtook the ſpiritual ſigniſication of this ; 
holy ring, which was the emblem of a nuptial bond between l 
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ly eſteemed the marks and badges of paſtoral © EN T. 
power, and ſpiritual authority, fo he who confer- Par II. 
red theſe ſacred badges was ſuppoſed to confer and 
communicate with them the ghoſtly authority of 

which they were the emblems. . 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall 
immediately perceive what it was that rendered 
GreGoRy VII. fo averſe to the pretenſions of the 
emperors, and ſo zealous in depriving them of the 
privilege they had aſſumed of inveſting the bi- 
ſhops with the ceremony of the ring and cro/cer. 

In the firſt council which he aſſembled at Rome, 
he made no attempt, indeed, againſt inveſtitures, 
nor did he aim at any thing farther than the abo- 
lition of  /mony, and the reſtoration of the ſacer- 
dotal and monaſtic orders to their ancient right 
of electing their reſpective biſhops and abbots. 
But when he afterwards came to know that the 
affair of z2vefitures was inſeparably connected with 
the pretenſions of the emperors, and indeed ſup- 
poled them - empowered to diſpoſe of the higher 
eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices, he was then 
perſuaded that fmony could not be extirpated as 
long as znveſtitures were, in being; and therefore, 
to pluck up the evil by the root, he oppoſed the 
cultom of inveſtitures with the utmoſt vehemence. ' 
All this ſhews the true rife of the war that was 
carried on between the pontif and the emperor with 
luch bitterneſs and fury. | 

And to underſtand ftill more clearly the merits 
of this cauſe, it will be proper to obſerve, that 
It was not ixveſtitures, conſidered in themſelves, 
that GREGORY oppoſed with ſuch keenneſs and 
obſtinacy, but that particular kind of inveſtitures, 
which were in ule at this time, He did not pre- 
tend to hinder the biſhops from ſwearing alle- 
glance to Kings and emperors, nor even to be- 
come their vaſſals; and lo far was he from pro- 
biting that Kind of inveſtiture that was performęd 
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CENT. by a verbal declaration or a written deed, that, 
par II. on the contrary, he allowed the kings of Eg. 
land and France to inveſt in this manner, and 
probably conſented to the uſe of ſceptre in this 
ceremony, as did alſo after him CalLLIxxrus II. 
But he could not bear the ceremony of inveſtiture 
that was performed with the enſigns of the ſa— 
cerdotal order, much leſs could he endure the 
performance of the ceremony before the ſolemn 
rite of conſecration; but what rendered 7nveſi- 
tures molt odious to this pontif was their deſtroy- 
ing entirely the free elections of biſhops and ab- 
bots. It is now time to reſume the thread of our 
hiſtory. | 


Hiſtory of XV. The ſevere law that had been enacted | 


was ra Againſt inveſtitures, by the influence and authority 


about inv;/- of GREGORY, made very little impreſſion upon 
I:tures, 


ſpect; but he remained inflexible againſt all at- 


tempts that were made to perſuade him to re- 
ſign his power of creating biſhops and abbots, 
and the right of ixveſtiture, which was intimately Þ 
connected with this important privilege. Had 
this emperor been ſeconded by the German princes, Þ 
he might have maintained this refuſal with dig- 
nity and ſucceſs ; but this was far from being the 
caſe ; a conſiderable number of theſe princes, and 
among others the ſtates of Saxony, were the ſecret 
or declared enemies of HENRY; and this furniſn- 
ed GRECOR V with a favourable opportunity of 
extending his authority and executing his ambi- 
tious projects. This opportunity was by no means 
neglected; the imperious pontif took occaſion, 
from the diſcords that divided the empire, to in- 
ſult and depreſs its chief; he ſent, by his le- 
gates, an inſolent meſſage to the emperor at Gy-Y 
lar, ordering him to repair immediately to —_ I 
© CT and 


Henry. He acknowledged, indeed, that in ex- | 
poling eccleſiaſtical benefices to ſale, he had done 
amiſs, and he promiſed amendment in that re- } 
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lad to his charge. The emperor, whoſe high 
ſpirit could not brook ſuch arrogant treatment, 
was filled with the warmeſt indignation at the 
view of that inſolent mandate, and, in the vehe- 
mence of his juſt reſentment, aſſembled without 
delay a council of the German biſhops at Worms, 


tious practices, depoſed from the pontificate, of 
which he was declared unworthy, and an order 
iſſued out for the election of a new pontif, GRR“/ 
cory oppoſed violence to violence; for no ſooner 


had he received, by the letters and ambaſſadors of 


HenRY, an account of the ſentence that had been 
pronounced againſt him, than, in a raging fit of 
vindictive frenzy, he thundered his anathemas at 
the head of that prince, excluded him both from 
the communion of the church and from the throne 
of his anceſtors, and impiouſly diſſolved the oath 
of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken to him 
as their lawful ſovereign. Thus war was declared 
on both ſides; and the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers were divided into two great factions, of 
which one maintained the rights of the emperor, 
while the other ſeconded the ambitious views of 
the pontif. No terms are ſufficient to expreſs the 
complicated ſcenes of miſery that aroſe from this 
deplorable ſchiſm. - | | 

XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swa- 
bian chiefs, with duke Roporen at their head, 
revolted againſt HENRY; and the Saxon princes, 
whoſe former quarrels with the emperor had been 
lately terminated by their defeat and ſubmiſſion [&]. 

IF [4] This ſame RopoLyn had, the year before this re- 
volt, vanquiſhed the Saxons, and obliged them to ſubmit to 
the emperor. Beſides the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the 


dukes of Bavaria and Carinthia, the biſhops of Wurtzbourg 
and Worms, and ſeveral other eminent perſonages, were con- 


cerned in this revolt. | 
7 L1z3 followed 


where GxEGoRY was charged with leveral flagi- 
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CR followed their example. Theſe united powers, be. 
PANT U. ing ſolicited by the pope to elect a new emperor, 


in caſe Henry perſiſted in his obſtinate diſobedi- 
ence to the orders of the church, met at Tribur in 


the year 1076, to take counſel together concern- 
ing a matter of ſuch high importance. The fe- 


ſult of their deliberations was far from being fa- 
vourable to the emperor ; for they agreed, that 
the determination of the controverly between him 
and them ſhould be referred to the Roman poniif, 
who was to be invited for that purpoſe to a con- 
greſs at Augſburg the year following, and thr, 
io the mean time, Hengy ſhould be ſufperd:d 
from his royal dignity, and live in the obſcurity 
of a private ſtation; to which rigorous conditions 


they alſo added, that he was to forfeit his king 


dom, if, within the ſpace of a year, he was not 


_ reſtored to the boſom of the church, and delivered 


trom the anathema that lay upon his head, When 
things were come to this deſperate extremity, and 
the faction, which was formed againſt this uofor- 
tunate prince, grew more formidable from day to 


day, his friends adviſed him to go into Tah, ard 


implore in perſon the clemency of the pontif. The 
emperor yielded to this ignominious counſel, 
without, however, obtaining from his voyage the 
advantages he expected. He paſſed the A9 
amidſt the rigour of a ſevere winter, arrived, in 
the month of February 1077, at the fortreſs of Ca- 


xuſinm, where the ſanfimenicus pontif reſided at 


that time with the young MaTairLDa, counteſs f 


Tuſcany, the moſt powerful patroneſs of the 


church, and the moſt tender and affectionate of all 
the ſpiritual daughters of GRTCORVYV. Here the 
ſuppliant prince, unmindful of his dignity, ſtood, : 
during three days, in the open air at the entrance 
of this fortreſs, with his feet bare, his head un- 
covered, and with no other raiment but a wretched 
piece of coarle os cloth thrown 1 5 Fo i 
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body to cover his nakedneſs. The fourth day he © EN r. "kr | 
was admitted to the preſence of the lordly pontif, p «+ . 48 
who, with a good deal of difficulty, granted him 1 
the abſolution he demanded; but, as to what re- il q\t 
garded his reſtoration to the throne, he refuſed to 17 


Wk 
— * * 


determine that point before the approaching con- 
oreſs, at which he made HENRY promiſe to ap- 
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pear, forbidding him, at the fame time, to aſſume, ' ng 
during this interval, the title of King, as alſo to e 

wear the ornaments, or to exerciſe the functions, . = 

of royalty. This opprobrious convention excited, 1 
and that juſtly, the indignation of the princes and N 
biſhops: of Hay, who threatened HENRY with all gl 4 
forts of evils, on account of his baſe and pulilla- Wy 
. ; P 1 1 
nimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have 1 
depoſed him, had not he diminiſhed their reſent- 1 ; 

ment by violating the convention which he had 44 


been forced to enter into with the imperious pon- 
tif, and reſuming the title and other marks of roy- 
alty which he had been obliged to lay down. On 
the other hand, the confederate princes of Swabia 
and Saxony were no ſooner informed of this unex- 
pected change in the conduct of HNA, than 
they aſſembled at Forcheim in the month of March, 
A. D. 1077, and unanimouſly elected Roporen, 
duke of Swabia, emperor in his place [I]. 

XVII. This rafh ſtep kindled a terrible flame 
in Germany and Ttaly, and involved, for a long 
time, thoſe unhappy lands in the calamities of 
war. In [taly, the Normans, who were maſters 
of the lower parts of that country, and the armies 
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] The ancient and modern writers of Italian and German 4 5 
iftory*have given ample relations of all theſe events, though 11 i 
not all with the ſame fidelity and accuracy. In the brief ac- 4 
count I have given of theſe events, I have followed the genu- './ 8 
ne ſources, and thoſe writers whoſe teſtimonies are the molt 1 
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reſpectable and ſure, ſuch as Sicov ius, Pact, MuURaToOR, 
ASCOvius, Noris, &c, who, though they differ in fome 
minute circumſtances, are yet agreed in thoſe matters that are 

al the moſt importance. | 
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CENT. of the powerful and valiant Marhirpa, main- 
PART II. tained ſucceſsfully the cauſe of GREOOCAV avaint 


the Lombards, who eſpouſed the intereſts of 
HENRY; while this unfortunate prince, with all 
the forces he could aſſemble, carried on the war 
in Germany againſt RopoLen and the contedcerate 
princes. Grrcory, conlidermg the even:s of 
war as extremely doubtful, was at firſt afraid to 
declare for eicher fide, and therefore obſerved, 
during a certain time, an appearance of neutrali- 
ty; but, encouraged by the baitle. of Fladenbeim, 
in which Henry was defeated by the Saxons, 
A. D. 1080, he excommunicated anew that van- 
quiſhed prince, and ſending a crown to the victor 
RopoLen, declared him lawful king of the Ger- 
mans. The injured emperor did not let this new 
inſult paſs unpuniſhed ; ſeconded by the ſuffrages 
of ſeveral of the Italian and German biſhops, he 
depoſed GrEGory a ſccond time in a council 
which met at Merz, and, in a ſynod that was ſoon 
after aſſembled at Brixen, in the province of Tirc!, 


he raiſed to the pontificate GviserT, archbiſhop | 


of Ravenna, who aſſumed the title of CLemext 


III., when he was conſecrated at Rome A. D. 1084, 


four years after his election. 


XVIII. This election was followed ſoon after 


by an event which gave an advantageous turn to 
the affairs of HENRY; this event was a bloody 


battle fought upon the banks oc the river £ifer, Þ 
where Roporea received a mortal wound, of 
which he died at Mer/burg. The emperor, having 
got rid of this formidable enemy, marched di- 


realy into Lay the following year (1081), with 


a defign to cruſh Grzcory and his adherents, F 
whoſe defeat he imagined would contribute effec- 
tually to put an end to the troubles in Germany. Y 


Accordingly he made ſeveral campaigns, with 


various ſucceſs, againſt the valiant troops of Ma- [ 
THILDA 3 and, after having raiſed twice the ber ö 
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of Rome, he reſumed a third time that bold enter- © E N T. 
priſe, and became, at length, maſter of the greateſt p,zr n. 
part of that city, in the year 1084. The firſt ftep ——— 


that HENRY took after this ſucceſs was to place 
GuiBERT in the papal chair, after which he re- 
ceived the imperial crown from the hands of the 
new pontif, was ſaluted emperor by the Roman 
people, and laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle of Sz. 
Angelo, whither his mortal enemy, GR EGO, had 
fied for ſafety. He was, however, forced to raiſe 
this ſiege by the valour of RozerT GvuiscarD, 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, who brought GRE“ 
coRY in triumph to Rome; but, not thinking 
him ſafe there, conducted him afterwards to Sa- 
lernum. In this place the famous pontif ended his 
days the year following, A. D. 1085, and lefr 
Europe 1nvolved in thole calamities which were 
the fatal effects of his boundleſs ambition. He 
was certainly a man of extenſive abilities, endowed 


with a moſt entcrpriſing genius, and an invin- 


cible firmneſs of mind; but it muſt, at the ſame 
time, be acknowledged, that he was the moſt 
arrogant and audacious pontif that had hitherto 
lat in the papal chair, The Roman church wor- 
ſhips him as a ſaint, though it is certain that he 
was never placed in that order by a regular cano- 
nization, PavL V., about the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, appointed the twenty-fifth 
day of May, as a feſtival ſacred to the memory of 
this pretended ſaint [mz]; but the emperors of 
Germany, the kings of France, and other European 
princes, have always oppoſed the celebration of 
this feſtival, and. have thus effectually prevented 
its becoming univerſal, In our times, Benepict 
XIII., zealous to ſecure to GR EOORV the faintly 


n] See the Ada Sandor. Antwerp. ad d. xxv Maij, and Jo, 
MazilLon, Ada Sand. Ord. Benedict. Sec. vi. part II. 
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CE N r. honours, occaſioned a conteſt, whoſe iſſue was by 
PazTlII. no means favourable to his ſuperſtitious views []. 


XIX. The death of Grtcory neither reſtored 
peace to the church, nor tranquillity to the ſtate; 
the tumults and diviſions which he had excited ſtill 
continued, and they were augmented from day to 
day by the fame paſſions to which they owed their 
origin. CLEMENT III., who was the emperor's 
pontif Co], was maſter of the city of Rome, and 
was acknowledged as pope by a great part of Lag. 
Henry carried on the war in Germany againſt the 
confederate princes. The faction of Greco, 
ſupported by the Normans, chole for his ſuccel- 
for, in the year 1086, Dipzrick, abbot of mount 
Cafſin, who adopted the title of Victor III., 
and was conſecrated in the church of St. Peter, 
in the year 1087, when that part of the city was 
recovered by the Normans from the dominion 
of CLEMENT. But this new pontif was of a cha- 
racter quite oppoſite to that of GRE OR V; he was 
modeſt and timorous, and alſo of a mild and 
gentle diſpoſition; and finding the papal chair be- 
let with factions, and the city of Rome under the 
dominion of his competitor, he retired to his mo- 
naſtery, where ſoon after he ended his days in 
peace. But, before his abdication, he held a coun- 
cil at Benevento, where he confirmed and renewed 


the laws that GREGory had enacted for the aboli- 
tion of inveſtitures. 


| [=] The reader will find an ample and curious account of 
this matter in a French book publiſhed in Holland in the year 
1743, in three volumes, under the following title: L' Avccat 
du Diable, ou Memoires Hiſtorigues et Critiques, fur la Vie et ſur 


la Legende du Pape Gregoire VII. 


Le] The very learned Jo. Gor rl. Hor xnrvs engaged him- 
ſelf, in the M/cell. Lip/. tom. viii. p. 6cg. to publiſh the Life 
of CLEMexT III. This pontif died in the year 1100, as ap. 
r evidently from the Chronicon Beneventanum, publiſhed 

y MuRaTorr, in his Antig. Ital. tom. i. p. 262. See allo 
Rune: Hifforia Ravennat, lib, v. p. 307. 
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ſen ro ſucceed him. This new pontif was elected 


at Terracina in the year 1088, and aſſumed the 


name of UrBan II. Inferior to GaeGorv in for- 
titude and reſolution, he was, however, his equal 
in arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſſed him greatly 
in temerity and imprudence [p]. The. com- 


mencement of his pontificate had a fair aſpect, 


and ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile upon his undertak- 
ings; but upon the emperor's return into Itah 
in the year 1090, the face of affairs was totally 
changed; victory crowned the arms of that prince, 
who, by redoubled efforts of valour, defeated, at 
length, GueLen, duke of Bavaria, and the fa- 
mous MaTH#1LDa, who were the formidable heads 
of the papal faction. The abominable ' treachery 
of his ſon Cox R Ab, who, yielding to the ſeduc- 
tion of his father's enemies, revolted againſt him, 
and, by the advice and aſſiſtance of URBAN and 
Marulpa, uſurped the kingdom of Tah, re- 
vived the drooping ſpirits of that faction, who 
hoped to ſee the laurels of the emperor blaſted by 
this odious and unnatural rebellion. The conſe— 
quences, however, of this event were leſs fatal to 
Hexgy, than his enemies expected. In the mean 
time the troubles of Lay ſtill continued, nor 
could URBAN, with all his efforts, reduce the 
city of Rome under his Jordly yoke, Finding all 
his ambitious meaſures diſconcerted, he aſſembled 
a council at Placentia in the year 1095, where he 
confirmed the laws and the anathemas of GRE“ 


[2]. We find in the Peſbumons Forks of MamiLLoN, tom. 
W. p. 1. the Life of URBAN II., compoied by TaeoD, Rut- 
NART, with much Jearning ad induſtry, but with too little 
impartiality and fidelity, as we may naturally ſuppoſe even 
from the name of its author, fince it is well known that no 
monkiſh writer Gare attempt to paint the Roman pontifs in 
their true colours, —Sce alio, for an account of UzBan, the 
Wift, Litter. de la Fraie, tom. viii, p. 514. 
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CEN r. GORY ; and afterwards undertook a journey into 
PART II. France, where he held the famous council of Chr. 
— — ment, and had the pleaſure of kindling a new war 


Ul 


The ſtate of 
the monaſ- 
tic orders. 


againſt the infidel poſſeſſors of the holy land. 
In this council, inſtead of endeavouring to termi- 
nate the tumults and defolations that the diſpute 
concerning inveſtitures had already produced, this 
unworthy pontif added fuel to the flame, and ſo 
exaſperated matters by his imprudent and arro- 
gant proceedings, as to render an accommodation 
between the contending parties more difficult than 
ever. GREGORY, notwithſtanding his inſolence 
and ambition, had never carried matters fo far as 
to forbid the biſhops and the reſt of the clergy to 
take the oath of allegiance to their reſpective ſo- 
vereigns. This rebellious | prohibition was re- 
ſerved for the audacious arrogance of Urzan, 
who publiſhed it as a law in the council of Cler- 
mont [q]. After this noble expedition, the reſtleſs 
pontif returned into 1taly, where he made himſclf 
maſter of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and ſoon after 
ended his days in the year 1099; he was not long 
ſurvived by. his antagoniſt CLEMENT III., who 
died the following year, and thus left Rayritn, 
a Benedictine monk, who was cholen ſucceſſor to 
Usa, and aſſumed the name of Pascaar II., 
ſole poſſeſſor of the papal chair at the concluſion of 
this century. 5 

XXI. Among the eaſtern monks in this cen- 
tury, there happened nothing worthy of being 
conſigned to the records of hiſtory, while thoſe of 


[2] To the fifteenth canon of this council the following 
words were added: Ne epi/copus wel ſacerdos regi vel alicui laico 
in manibus ligiam fidelitatem faciant, i. e. It is enadled that n9 
biſhop or prieft ſhall promiſe upon cath liege obedience 4 any fing 
or any layman. They are entirely miſtaken, who affirm that 
GREGORY prohibited the biſhops ſrom taking oaths of alle- 
giance to their reſpeQive ſovereigns, as Cardinal Nox is bas 
ſufficiently demonſtrated in his Moria delle Inveſtiture, chap. x. 
P- 279. the 
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the weſt were concerned immediately in tranſac- c E N T. 


tions of great conſequence, and which deſerve the p 


T II. 


attention of the curious reader. The weſtern __—— 


monks were "remarkable for their attachment to 
the Roman pontifs; this connexion had been long 
formed, and 1t was originally owing to the ava- 
rice and violence of both biſnops and princes, 
who, under various pretexts, were conſtantly en- 
croaching upon the poſſeſſion of the monks, and 
thus obliged them to ſeek for ſecurity againſt 
theſe invaſions of their property in the protection 
of the popes. This protection was readily granted 
by the pontifs, who ſeized, with avidity, every 
occaſion of enlarging their authority; and the 
monks, in return, engaged themſelves to pay an 
annual tribute to their ghoſtly patrons. But in 
this century things were carried till farther; and 
the pontits, more eſpecially GRECORY VII., who 
was eagerly bent upon humbling the biſhops, and 
transferring their privileges to the Roman ſee, 
enlarged their juriſidiction over the monks at the 
expence of the epiſcopal order. They adviſed 
and exhorted the -monks to withdraw themſelves 
and their poſſeſſions from the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops, and to place both under the inſpection 
and dominion of St. PeTzr [r]. Hence it hap- 
pened that, from the time of GREGOR, the 
number of monaſteries that had received immuni- 
ties, both from the temporal authority of the ſo- 
vereign and the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the bi- 
ſhops, were multiplied beyond meaſure through- 
out all Europe, and the rights of princes, toge- 


[7] A ſpecimen of this may be ſeen in the ſeventh Epiſtle of 
Grecory, in which he reduces the monks of Redon under the 
Juriſdiction of the Roman ſee by a mandate conceived in terms 
that had never been uſed before his time; ſee MARTENE 
Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. i. p. 204. We may add to this ſeveral 
like mandates of Uzzan II. and the ſucceeding pontifs, 
which are to be found in the collection now cited, and in 
others of that kind, 
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The Internal HisToky of the Cuunch. 


CENT. ther with the intereſts and privileges of the epif. 


XI. 


PARK TI 


Their cor- 
ruption. 


I. copal order, were violated and trampled upon, or 
rather ingroſſed, to {well the growing deſpotiſm of 


the all-graſping pontifs [5]. 

XXII. All the writers of this age complain of 
the ignorance, licentiouſneſs, frauds, debauche. 
ries, diſſenſions, and enormities, that diſhonoured 
by far the greateſt part of the monaſtic orders, 
not to mention the numerous marks of their dil. 
ſolution and impiety that have been handed down 
to our times [r]. However aſtoniſhed we may be 
at ſuch horrid irregularities among a ſect of men 
whoſe deſtination was ſo ſacred, and whoſe pro- 
feſſion was ſo auſtere, we ſhall ftill be more ſur- 
priſed to learn that this degenerate order, ſo far 
from loſing aught of their influence and credit on 
account of their licentiouſnels, were promoted, 


on the contrary, to the higheſt ecclcſiaſtical dig- 


nities, and beheld their opulence and authority 
increaling from day to day. Our ſurpriſe, in- 
deed, will be diminiſhed, when we conſider tie 
grols ignorance and ſuperſtition, and the un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs and corruption of manners, 
that reigned in this century among all ranks and 
orders of men [#]. Ignorance and corruption 

pervert 


[5] There is not, perhaps, in Germany, one ſingle inſtance, 
of this pernicious immunity before the time of GH ORT VII. 

[e] See Jo. Launxor, A ert. in privileg. S. Medardi, cap, 
XXvi. & vi. opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 499. and Simon, Lib- 
lioth. Critique, tom. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 331. 

[z] For an account of the aſloniſhing corruption of this age, 
ſee Box DEL, De Formula regnante Chriſlo, p. 14.—Þ0U- 
LAINVILLIERS, De POrigine et des Droits de la Nobleſt in 
Morr's Memoires de Litterature et d Hiſloire, tom. ix. part J. 
p. 63. The corruption and violence that reigned with impu- 
nity in this horrid age, gave occaſion to the inſtitutions of 
chivalry or knighthood, in conſequence of which a certain ſet 
of equeſtrian heroes undertook the defence of the poor and 
feeble, and particularly of the fair ſex, againſt the inſults of 
powerful oppreſſors and raviſhers. This order of knights. er- 


rant was certainly of great uſe in theſe miſerable times, when 
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pervert the taſte and judgment of even thoſe who © EN r. 
are not void of natural ſagacity, and often prevent p,xr II. 
their being ſhocked at the greateſt inconſiſtencies, | 1% 
Amidſt this general depravation of ſentiments and i 1 
conduct, amidſt the flagitious crimes that were 
daily perpetrated, not only by the laity, but alſo 
by the various orders of the clergy, both ſecular 
and regular, all ſuch as reſpected the common 
rules of decency, or preſerved in their external 
demeanor the leaſt appearance of picty and vir- 
tue, were looked upon as ſaints of the higheſt 
rank, and conſidered as the peculiar favourites of 
heaven. This circumſtance was, no doubt, fa- 
vourable to many of the monks, who were leſs 1 
profligate than the reſt of their order, and might 1 
contribute more or leſs to ſupport the credit of | i 
the whole body. Beſides, it often happened, that 1 
princes, dukes, knights, and generals, whoſe + 
days had been conlumed in debauchery. and f 
crimes, and diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the vi- 1 
olent exploits of unbridled luſt, cruelty, and ava- | 
rice, felt at the approach of old age, or death, = 
the inexpreſſible anguiſh of a wounded conſci- 1 
ence, and the gloomy apprehenſions and terrors | 0 
It excites. In this dreadful condition, what was Ni 
their reſource? What were the means by which p i 
they hoped to diſarm the uplifted hand of divine "I 
juſtice, and render the governor of the world 
propitious ? They purchaled at an enormous price 
the prayers of the monks to ſcreen them from 
judgment, and devoted ro God and to the ſaints = 
a large portion of the fruits of their rapine, or en- 
tered themſelves into the monaſtic order, and be- 
queathed their poſſeſſions to their new brethren. 
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the majeſty of laws and government was fallen into contempt, 
and they who bore the title of ſovereigns and magiſtrates, had 
neither reſolution nor power to maintain their authority, or 
to perform the duties of their ſtations. n 
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CENT. And thus it was that monkery received perpetually 
par I. new acceſſions of opulence and credit, 


The monks 
ot Clugnt . 


XXIII. The monks of Clugni in France ſur. | 


paſſed all the other religious orders in the renown 
they had acquired, from a prevailing” opinion of 
their eminent ſanctity and virtue, Hence their 
diſcipline was univerſally reſpected, and hence 
alſo their rules were adopted by the founders of 
new monaſteries, and the reformers of thoſe that 
were in a ſtate of decline. Theſe famous monks 
aroſe, by degrees, to the very higheſt ſummit of 
worldly proſperity, by the preſents which they 
received from all quarters; and their power and 
credit grew, with their opulence, to ſuch a height, 
thar, towards the concluſion of this century, they 
were formed into a ſeparate ſociety, which til] 
ſubſiſts under the title of the order, or congregation 
of Clugni[w]. And no ſooner were they thus 
eſtabliſhed, than they extended their ſpiritual do- 


minion on all ſides, reducing, under their uril- | 
diction, all the monaſteries which they hade re- 
formed by their counſels, and engaged to adopt } 
The famous Hvco, | 
ſixth abbot of Clugni, who was in high credit at 
the court of Rome, and had acquired the peculiar } 
protection and eſteem of ſeveral princes, laboured, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, in extending the power and } 
juriſdiction of his order, that, before the end of 
this century, he ſaw himſelf at the head of five- Þ 
and-thirty of the principal monaſteries in France, 
beſides a conſiderable number of ſmaller convents 
that acknowledged him as their chief. Many 
other religious ſocieties, though they refuſed en- 


their religious diſcipline. 


[av] For a particular account of the rapid and monſtrous 
ſtrides which the order of Clugni made to opulence and domi. 


nion, ſee SrEr R. BaLuzivs, Miſcellan. tom. v. p. 343+ an 


tom. vi. p. 436. as alſo Maz1LLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. v. : 
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tering into this new order, and continued to Cz N r. 
chooſe their reſpective governors, yet ſhewed ſuch pA T I. 


reſpe& for the abbot of Clugni, or the arch. abbot, 
as he ſty led himſelf, that they regarded him as 
their ſpiritual chief [x]. This enormous aug- 
mentation of opulence and authority was, how- 
ever, fruitful of many evils; it increaſed the ar- 
rogance of theſe aſpiring monks, and contributed 
much to the propagation of the ſeveral vices that 
diſhonouted the religious ſocieties of this licen- 
tous and ſuperſtitious age. The monks of Clugni 
degenerated ſoon from their primitive ſanctity, 
and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, were diſtinguiſhed 
by nothing but the peculiarities of their diſcipline 
from the reſt of the monaſtic orders. rand, 

XXIV. The example of theſe monks excited 
ſeveral pious men to erect particular monaſtic 
fraternities, or congregations, like that of Clugni; 
the conſequence of which was, that the Benedic- 
tine order, which had been hitherto one great and 
univerſal body, was now divided into ſeparate ſo- 
cieties, which, though they were ſubject to one 
general rule, yet differed from each other in va- 
rious circumſtances,” both of their dilcipline and 
manner. of living; and rendered their diviſion ſtill 
more conſpicuous by reciprocal exertions of ani- 
moſity and hatred, In the year 1023, RomvaLD, 
an Italian fanatic, retired to Camaldoli [y], on the 
mount Apennine, and, in that ſolitary retreat, 
founded the order, or congregation of the Camaldo- 
lites, which ſtill remains in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
particularly in 1taly. His * followers were diſtin- 
eviſhed into two claſſes, of which the one were 
Ceenabites, and the other Eremites. Both ob- 


[x] Maz1LLox, Prefat. ad Sæc. v. A2or. SS. Ord. Bened. 


p. xxvi.— Hiſt. Generale de Bourgogne par les Moines Beneditlins, 


tom. i. p. 151. publiſhed at Paris in folio, in the year 1739.— 
Hiſt, Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 470. 
] Otherwiſe called Campo Malduli, 
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CENT. ſerved a ſevere diſcipline; but the Cœnobites had 
Parr I. degenerated much from their primitive auſte- 

rity [Z]. Ley. 
Some time after this, GuALBERT, a native of 
Florence, founded at Val. Ombroſo, ſituated in the 
Apennines, a, congregation of Benedictine monks, 
who, in a ſhort ſpace of time, propagated their 
diſcipline in ſeveral parts of Hach [a]. To theſe 
two Italian monaſteries we may add that of Hir. 
ſauge in Germany [O], erected by WILLIAM, an 
eminent abbot, who had reformed many ancient 
convents, and was the founder of ſeveral new 
eſtabliſhments. . It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that the monaſtery of Hirſauge was rather a branch 
of the congregation of Clugni, whoſe laws and 
manner of living it had adopted, than a new fra- 

| ternity. 

— XXV. Towards the concluſion of this centu- 
ry (e], RopzrT, abbot of Molime in Burgundy, 
having employed, in vain, his. moſt zealous ef- 
forts to revive the decaying piety and diſcipline 


[z] The writers, who have given any ſatisfaRory accounts 
of the order of the Camaldolites, are enumerated by Jo. ALB, 
FaBRICIUs, in his Bibliotheca Lat. medii æ vi, tom. i. p. 895. 
—— Add to theſe Rowvaroi Vita, in Adi, Sandor. Februar. 
tom. ii. p. 101. and in MaB1LLon's Ada Sandor. Qrd. Bened. 
Szc. vi, part I. p. 247-—HELYoT, Hi. des Orares, tom- v. 
p. 236.—MaB1LLON, Annal. Ord. Bened: tom. v. p. 261.— 
MAaGcNnoOaLDi ZELIGELBAVER, Centifolium Camaldulenſe, jive 
Notitia Scriptor. Camaldulenſium, publiſhed at Venice in the year 


1750. 

Tz See the life of Gu al RENT in MaBiLLON's Ada Sanc- 
tor. Ord. Bened. Sc. vi. part II. p. 273. HeLyorT. Hiſt. des 
Ordres, tom. v. p. 298. Many intereſting circumſtances re- 
lating to the hiſtory of this order have been publiſhed by the 
learned Lam1, in the Deliciæ Eruditorum, publiſhed at Fe- 
rence, tom. ii. p. 238. as allo p. 272. 279. where the ancient 
laws of the order are enumerated; ſee alſo tom. iii. of the 
ſame work, p. 177. 272. : E 

(J See Manitton, Ada Sand. Bened. Sec. vi. part Il. 
p. 716.—HELrorT. Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 332. 

le] In the year 1098. 
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of his convent, and to oblige his monks to ob- c x x 7. 
ſerve, with more exactneſs, the rule of St. Bexe- PA U.. 
pier, retired, with about twenty monks, who 
had not been infected with the diſſolute turn of 
their brethren, to a place called Citeaux, in the 
dioceſe of Chalons. In this retreat, which was 
at that time a miſerable defert, covered on all 
fides with brambles and thorns, but which bears, 
at preſent, a quite different aſpect, Roxx laid 
the foundations of the famous order, or congrega- | 
tion of Ciſtertians, which, like that of Clugni, made Mi 
a moſt rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs, was pro- I: 
pagated through the greateſt part of Europe in the 
following century, and was not only enriched i 
with the moſt liberal and ſplendid donations, | 1 
but alſo acquired the form and privileges of a = 
ſpiritual republic, and exerciſed a fort of do- 4 
minion over all the monaſtic orders [d]. The 
great and fundamental law of this new fraterni- 1 
ty, was the rule of St. BENE DIT, which was to | . 
be ſolemnly and rigorouſly obſerved; to this 4 
were added ſeveral other inſtitutions and injunc- 1 
tions, which were deſigned to maintain the au- | 
thority of this rule, to enſure its obſervance, and x 
to defend it againſt the dangerous effects of opu- 15 
lence, and the reſtleſs efforts of human corrup- i 
tion to render the beſt eſtabliſhments imperfect, } 
Theſe injunctions were exceſſively auſtere, grie- 7 
vous to nature, but pious and laudable in the 9 
eſteem of a ſuperſtitious age. They did not, | 1 
however, ſecure the ſanctity of this holy congre- 1 
gation; ſince the ſeducing charms of opulence, Þ 
that | corrupted the monks of Clugni much ſooner 4 
than was expected, produced the ſame effect bi 
among the Ciſtertians, whoſe zeal, in the rigor- 
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(F [4] In about an hundred years after its firſt eſtab!iſh- * 
meat, this order boaſted of 1800 abbies, and was become ſo 7 _ 
powerful, that it governed al moſt all Zurope, both in ſpirituals it | 
and temporals. 9 
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e EN r. ous obſervance of their rule, began gradually 


XI. 
PART 


New mo- 
naltic 
orders. | 


x, to diminiſh, and who, in proceſs of time, grew 


as negligent and diffolute as the reſt of the Be- 
nedictines Ce]. 

XX VI. Beſides theſe convents, that were found. 
ed upon the principles, and might be conſidered 
as branches, of the Benedictine order, ſeveral 
other monaſtic ſocieties were formed, which were 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiar laws, and by rules of 
diſcipline and obedience, which they had drawn 
up for themſelves. To many of thoſe gloomy 
and fanatical monks, whoſe auſterity was rather 
the fruit of a bad habit of body, than the reſult 
of a religious principle, the rule of Bexepicr 
appeared too mild; to others it feemed incom- 


plete and defective, and not ſufficiently accom- 


modated to the exercife of the various duties we 
owe. to the Supreme Being. Hence STzPHen, a 
nobleman of Auvergne (who 1s called by ſome 
STEPHEN de Muret, from the place where he firſt 
erected the convent of his order) obtained, in 
the year 1073, from GREGOR Y VII., the privi- 
lege of inſtituting a new ſpecies of monaſtic diſ- 
cipline. His firſt deſign was to ſubject his fra- 
ternity to the rule of St. BEN EDITH; but he 
changed his intention, and compoſed himſelf the 
body of laws, which was to be their rule of life, 
piety, and mapners. In theſe laws there were 
mam injunctions, that ſhewed the exceſſive au- 


. [e] The principal hiſtorian of the Ciſtertian Order, is Ax d. 
MaxRiQUEs, whole Annales Ciſtertienſes, an ample and learned 
work, were publiſhed in four volumes, folio, at Lyons, in the 


year 1642. After him we may place PIERE LE Nats, whole 


Eſſai de l Hiſtoire de!“ Ordre des Citeaux, was printed in the 
year 1696, at Paris, in nine volumes, in 8yo. The other 
hiſtorians, Who have given accounts of this famous order, ate 
enumerated by Fapr1civs, in his Biblioth, Latina medii æwi, 
tom. i. p. 1066. Add to theſe HeLYoT's Hiſt. des Ordres, 
tom. v. p. 341. and MaB1LLON, who, in the fifth and ſixth 
volumes of his Annales Benedictini, has given a learned and 
accurate account of che origin and progreſs of the Ciſtertians. 


ſterity 
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ſterity of their author. Poverty and obedience CEN r. 
were the two great points which he inculcated p, & II. 
with the warmeſt zeal, and all his regulations 
were directed to promote and ſecure them in 
this new eſtabliſhment; for this purpoſe it was 
folemnly enacted, that the monks ſhould poſſeſs 
no lands beyond the limits of their convent; that 4-81 
the uſe of fleſh ſhould be allowed to none, not th 
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even to the ſick and infirm; and that none ſhould "hi 
be permitted to keep cattle, that they might not 9 ©. 
be expoſed to the temptation of violating their wt 
frugal regimen. To theſe ſevere precepts many 988 
others of equal rigour were added; for this gloomy we | 
legiſlator impoſed upon his fraternity the ſolemn 61 
obſervance of a profound and uninterrupted ſi- q } 
lence, and inſiſted ſo much upon the importance 14 
and neceſſity of ſolitude, that none but a few per- * 
ſons of the higheſt eminence and authority were 41508 
permitted to pals the threſhold of his monaſtery. M if 
He prohibited all intercourſe with the female 1 
ſex, and indeed excluded his order from all the 1 
comforts and enjoy ments of life. His followers Ml 
were divided into two claſſes, of which the one Bk | 
comprehended the clerks, and the other what he | Ws |; 
called the converted brethren. The former were bs | 
totally abſorbed in the contemplation of divine . 
things, while the latter were charged with the a "I, 
care and adminiſtration of whatever related to 1 
the concerns and neceſſities of a preſent life. my | 
Such were the principal circumſtances of the & N 
new inſtitution founded by STzeepHen, which aroſe 4 ; 
to the higheſt pitch of renown in this à d the oY 
following century, and was regarded with the | + 
moſt profound veneration as long as its laws and a I J 
diſcipline were obſerved; but two things contri- ME. | 
buted to its decline, and at length brought on | 
us ruin; the firtt was, the violent conteſt which ny | 
aroſe between the clerks and the converts, on ac- | 5 1 
count of the pre- eminence which the latter pre- = 
| Man 3 -: "tended bY 
b 1 
"hh | 
1 7 
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'CENT, tended over the former; and the ſecond was, the 
Par T I. gradual diminution of the rigour and auſterity of 


The order of 
the Carthu- 


STEPHEN's rule, which was ſoftened and miti- 


gated from time to time, both by the heads of 


the order, and by the Roman pontifs. This 
once famous monaſtic ſociety was diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the Order of Grandmontains, as Mu- 
ret, where they were firlt eſtabliſhed, was ſituated 

near Grammont, in the province of Limoges []. 
XXVII. In the year 1084 [g]. was inſtituted 
the famous order of Carthuſians, ſo called from 
Chartreux, a diſmal and wild ſpot of ground near 
Grenoble in Dauphine, ſurrounded with barren moun- 
tains and craggy rocks. The founder of this 
monaſtic ſociety, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt in 
the extravagant auſterity of their manners and 
diſcipline, was BRUNO, a native of Cologn, and 
canon of the cathedral of Rheims in France. This 
zealous eccleſiaſtic, who had neither power to 
reform, nor patience to bear, the diſſolute man- 
ners of his archbiſhop' MAN ASSE, retired from 
his church with ſix of his companions, and, hav- 
ing obtained the permiſſion of Hucn, biſhop of 
Grenoble, fixed his reſidence in the miſerable de- 
ſert already mentioned [5]. He adopted at = 
the 


| [/] The origin of this order is related by BERNARD Gui- 
DON, Whoſe treatiſe upon that ſubject is publiſhed in the Bi- 
bliatheca Manuſcriptorum, PHIL. LABBEI, tom. ii. p. 275. For 


an account of the hiſtory of this celebrated ſociety, ſee Jo. 


MazBiLLoON, Annal. Bened. tom. v. p. 65. ſ. p. 99. tom. vi. p. 
116. and Pref. ad Actor. SS. Ord. Lans. Sæc. vi, part II. p. 
34.—HeLyorT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 409. Callia 
Chriſt. Monachor. Bened. tom. ii p. 645. —Batuzin Vitæ Pen- 
t. Avenioneaſ. tom. i. p. 158. et Miſcellanea, tom. vl. p. 
486.— The life and ghoſtly exploits of STEHEN, the 
founder of this order, are recorded in the Adta Sandtorum, tom. 
ii. Febr. p. 199. 

[Z] Some place the inſtitution of this order in the year 
1080, and others in the year 1086. 

[4] The learned Fa BA TCHus mentions, in his Eibl. Lat. 


medii æ vi, tom. ii. p. 784. ſeveral writers who have com poſed the 
8 8 hiſtory 
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the rule of St. BEN EDIT, to which he added a ENT. bl: 
conſiderable number of ſevere and rigorous pre- pK 1 Wh: 
cepts; his ſucceſſors, however, went ſtill farther, 1 
and impoſed upon the Carthuſians new laws, much pl {i 
more intolerable than thoſe of their founder, ml ! 
laws which inculcated the higheſt degrees of au- Uh! 


ſterity that the moſt gloomy imagination could 
invent {z]. And yet, notwithſtanding all this, * 
it is remarkable, that no monaſtic ſociety dege- 10 
nerated ſo little from the ſeverity of their pri- 1 
mitive inſtitution and diſcipline as this of the Car- 0 
thuſians. The progreſs of their order was indeed 
leſs rapid, and theic influence leſs extenſive. in 


— 


Ts . . 
i = 
10) or abs dy. ar. 4 *- 


hilory of Bavno and his order, but his enumeration is in- 
complete ; ſince there are yet extant many hiſtories of the Car- 
thuſlans, that have eſcaped his notice. See InnocenT, Mas- 
so Annales Carthufian. publiſhed in the year 1687. —PETAI 
OsLANxDI Chronicon Caribuſianum, and the elegant, though im- 
perfect, hiſtory of the order iu queſtion, which is to be found 
in HELYoT's Hift. des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 366. Many im- 
portant illuſtrations on the nature and laws of this famous 
ſociety have been publiſhed by MasiLLon, in his Annal. th 
Benedict. tom. vi. p. 638. 683. A particular and accurate ac- | 
count of Bruno has been given by the Benedictine monks in i 
their Hit. Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 233.; but a yet more 
ample one will be undoubtedly given by the compilers of the i 
Ada Sanforum, when they ſhall have carried on their work to | 
the 6th of Ofober, which is the feſtival conſecrated to the 
memory of Bauno. It was a current report in ancient times, 
that the occaſion of Bxuno's retreat was the miraculous reſto- 
ration of a certain prieſt to life, who, while the funeral ſer- 
vice was performing, raiſed himſelf up and ſaid, By the juſt 
Judgment of God I am damned, and then expired anew. This 
ſtory is looked upon as fabulous by the moſt reſpectable writers 
even of the Roman church, eſpecially fince it has been refuted 
by Lauxoy, in his treatiſe De cauſa Seceſſus Brunonis in De- 
ſertum, Nor does it ſeem to preſerve its credit among the 
Carthufians, who are more intereſted than others in this pre- 
tended miracle. Such of them, at leaſt, as affirm it, do it 
with a good deal of modeſty and difidence. The arguments 
on both. fides are candidly and accurately enumerated by 
Cs. Egass. pu BouLar, in his Hiftor. Academ. Pari/, tom. 
I, p. 467, | | 

[i] See Mas1LLON, Pref. ad Szc. vi. part II. 4&er. S8. 
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OLA Ts the different countries of Europe, than the pro- 
par II. greſs and influence. of thote ' monaſtic eſtabliſh. 


The order 
of St. An- 


thony of 
Fiennes 


Anthony's fire. 


ments, whoſe laws were leſs rigorous, and whoſe 
manners were leſs auſtere, It was a long time 
before the tender ſex could be engaged to ſubmit 
to the ſavage rules of this melancholy inſtitution; 


nor had the Carthuſian order ever reaſon to boaſt 


of a multitude of females ſubjected to its juriſ- 
diction; it was too forbidding to captivate a lex, 
which, though ſuſceptible of the ſeductions of en- 
thuſtalm, is of a frame too delicate to ſupport 
the ſeverities of a rigorous ſelf-denial [&&]. 
XXVLII. Towards the concluſion: of this cen- 
tury[ /], the order of St. AnTaony of Vienne in 
Daupbine, was inſtituted for the relief and fup- 


| pw of ſuch as were ſeized with grievous dilor- 


ers, and particularly with the diſeaſe called &.. 
All who were infected with that 
peſtilential diſorder repaired to a cell built near 
Vienne by the Benedictine monks of Grammont, in 
which the body of St. AxTHONV was ſaid to re- 


[4] The Carthuſian nuns have not ſufficiently attracted the 
attention of the authors who have written concerning this 
famous order; nay, ſeveral writers have gone ſo far as to main- 
tain, that there was not in this order a ſingle convent of nuns. 
'This notion, however, is highly erroneous ; as there were for- 
merly ſeveral convents of Carthuſian virgins, of which inceed 
the greateſt part have not ſubſiſted to our times. In the year 
1368, there was an extraordinary law paſſed, by which the 
eſtabliſnment of any more female Carthuſian convents was ex- 
preſsly prohibited. Hence there remain only five at this day; 
four in France, and one in Brupes in Flanders. See the Varietis 
Hiforiques Phyſigues et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 80. publiſned at 
Paris in 8vo, in the year 1752. Certain it is, that the 7igor- 


_ e 
ous diſcipline of the Carthufians is quite inconſiſtent with tbe 


delicacy and tenderneſs of the female ſex; and therefore, in the 
few female convents of that order that ſtill ſubſiſt, the auſterity 
of that diſcipline has been diminiſhed, as well from neceſſity, 
as from humanity and wiſdom ; it was more particularly found 
neceſſary to abrogate thoſe ſevere injunctions of lence and e. 
litude, that are lo little adapted to the known character aud 
genus of the ſex, . | 

; L la the year 1095. 4 
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poſe, that, by the prayers and interceſſions of this c EN T. 
. : . . X1, 
eminent faint, they might be miraculouſly heal pr n. 


ed. GuasTon, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, 
and his ſon GukRIN, pretended to have expe- 
rienced, in their complete recovery, the marvellous 
efficacy of St. Ax THONv's interceſſion, and, in 
conſequence thereof, devoted themſelves and their 
poſſeſſions, from a principle of pious gratitude, 
to the ſervice of St. Ax rHON Y, and to the per- 
formance of generous and charitable offices to- 
wards all ſuch as were afflicted with the miteries 
of poverty and ſickneſs, Their example was fol- 
lowed, at firſt, but by eight perſons; their com- 
munity, however, was afterwards conſiderably aug- 
mented. They were not bound by particular 
vows like the other monaſtic orders, but were 
conſecrated, in general, to the ſervice of God, 
and lived under the juriſdiction of the monks of 
Crammont. In proceſs of time, growing opulent 
and powerful by the multitude of pious donations 
they received from all parts, they withdrew them- 
ſelves from the dominion of the Benedictines, 
propagated their order in various countries, and, 
at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from” Bo- 
viFace VIII. the dignity and privileges of an in- 
dependent congregation, under the rule of St. 
AbousrIN []. 
XXIX. Ihe licentiouſneſs and corruption, that 
had infected all the other ranks and orders of the 
clergy, were alſo remarkable among the canons, 
which was a middle fort of order between the 
zonks and ſecular prieſts, and whoſe firſt eſtabliſh- 


[m] See the Ada Sandor. tom. ii. Jauuarit, p. 160.—Hz- 
Lror, Hi. des Ordres, tom. it. p. 108.—GaBR. PENOTT. 
Hiftor. Canonicorum regular. lib. ij. cap. 70. — Jo. Exn. Kai 
D. de fratribus S. Anton. publiſhed at Leigſſet, in the year 
1737.— For an account of the preſent tate of the priacipal 
holpital or reſidence of this order, where the abbot remains, 
ſee MarTExE and DAN, Yeoyage Liter. de deux Bendiftins 
te la Congreg. de St. Maur. tom. i. p. 260. 
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CEN T. ment was in the eighth century. In certain pro. 
Par, vinces of Europe, the canons were corrupted to a 


The Internal HisTory of the Chuncn; 


very high degree, and ſurpaſſed, in the ſcandalous 
diſſolution of their manners, all the other eccle- 
ſiaſtical and monaſtic orders. Hence ſeveral 
pious and virtuous perſons exerted their zeal for 
the reformation of this degenerate body ; ſome 
pontifs appeared in this good cauſe, and more 
eſpecially NicoLas II., who, in a council held at 
Rome in the year 1059, abrogated the ancient rule 
of the canons, which had been drawn up at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and ſubſtituted another in its place 
[z]. Theſe laudable attempts were attended with 
conſiderable ſucceſs, and a much better rule of 
diſcipline was eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the cano- 
nical orders, than that which had been formerly 
in uſe. It was not, however, poſſible to regulate 
them all upon the ſame footing, and to ſubject 
them to the ſame degree of reformation and dil- 
cipline; nor indeed was this neceſſary. Accord- 
ingly a certain number of theſe canonical col- 
leges were erected into communities, the reſpec- 
tive members of which had one common dwelling, 
and a common table, which was the point chiefly 
inſiſted upon by the pontifs, as this alone was 
ſufficient to prevent the canons from entering into 
the bonds of matrimony, It did not, however, 
exclude them from the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of 
private property; for they reſerved to themſelves 
the right of appropriating to their own uſe the 
fruits and revenues of their benefices, and of em- 
ploying them as they thought expedient, Other ca- 
nonical congregations ſubjected themſelves to a rule 


of life leſs agreeable and commodious, in conſe- 


[z] This decree of NicoLas II., by which the primitive rule 
of the canons was changed, is publiſhed by Maz1LLon among 


the papers, which ſerve as proofs to the 4th volume of bis 


Annales Bened. and allo in the Annals themſelves. See tom. 


iv. Anal, Nened. p. 748. as allo lib. xi. f XXXV. p. 586. 
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quence of the zealous exhortations of Ivo or Ives © EN T. 
biſhop of Chartres, renouncing all their worldly pazrn. , 


poſſeſſions and-proſpects, all private property, and 
living in a manner that reſembled the auſterity 
of the monaſtic orders. Hence aroſe the well- 
known diſtinction between the ſecular and the regu- 
lar canons ; the former of which obſerved the de- 
cree of Nicol As II., while the latter, more prone 
to mortification and ſelf-denial, complied with 
the directions and juriſdictions of Ivo; and as 
this auſtere prelate imitated St, AuGusTin [0] 
in the manner of regulating the conduct of his 
clergy, his canons were called, by many, tbe re- 
gular canons of St. Auguſtin [Lp]. 


XXX. The 


tF [0] St. AucusTin committed to writing no particular 
role for his clergy ; but his manner of ruling them may be 
learned from ſeveral paſſages in his Epi/tles. 

[p] SeeMaBiLLoN, Annal. Bened. tom. iv. p. 586. et Opera 
Poſthuma, tom. ii. p. 102. 115.-HeLyoT, Hi. des Orgres, 
tom. ii. p. 11.--LuDd. TromassInT Diſcilina Eccleſiæ circa 
Beneficia, tom. i. part I. I. iii. c. xi. p. OHG. — Mok Aro 
Antig. Ital. medii avi, tom. v. p. 257. — lu the Gallia Chriſt- 
iana of the Benedictine monks, we find frequent mention made 
both of this reformation of the canons, and alſo of their diviſion 
into ſeculars and regulars, The regular canons are much diſ- 
pleated with all che accounts that render the origin of their 
community ſo recent; they are extremely ambitious of ap- 
pearing with the venerable character of an ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment, and therefore trace back their firſt riſe, through the 
darkneſs of the remoteſt ages, to CHRIS himſelf, or at leaſt 
o St. AuUGUsTIN, But the arguments and teſtimonies, by 
which they pretend to ſupport this imagined antiquity of their 
order, are a proof of the weakneſs of their cauſe and of the 
vanity of their pretenſions, and are not, therefore, worthy of a 
ſerious refutation. It is true, the title of cazons is, undoubt- 
edly, of much more ancient date, than the eleventh century, 
but not as applied to a particular order or inſtitution, for at 


CLaup. DE VERA, Explications des Ceremonies de la Meſſe, tom. 
l. p. 58.) and therefore the mere exiſtence of the title proves 
nothing. At the ſame time, it is evident, beyond all poſſibility 
a contradiction, that we find not the leaſt mention made of 
ie divifon of the canons into regular and /ecular before the 


eleventh 


ts firſt riſe it was uſed in a very vague general ſenſe (See 
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XXX. The moſt eminent Greek writers in this Medita 
century, were, | p which 
TrEoPHANES Ceramens, 1. e. the potter, of whom Tui 
there is yet extant a volume of Homilies, that are tions 
not altogether contemptible; uni ver 
Nitus Doxoparkfus, who was remarkable for XX 
his knowledge in matters relating to eccleſiaſtical ſelves 
polity 3 Sin follow 
NiceTas PecTorAaTus, who was a moſt ſtrenu- Ful. 
ous defender of the religious ſentiments and cul- Ward 
toms of the Greek church; youth 
Micaart Pserius, whoſe vaſt progreſs in va- | ly 
rious kinds of learning and ſcience procured him and er 
a molt diſtinguiſhed and ſhining reputation; ky (r] 
Micgarl CERULAR1US, biſhop or patriarch of 1 
Conſtantinople, who imprudently revived the con- as 
troverſy between the Greeks and Latins, which Wl vchem. 
had becn for ſome time happily ſuſpended; A 
eleventh century. And it is equally certain, that thoſe canons, } ber 
who had nothing in common but their dwelling and table, were } genius, 
called fecular; while thoſe who had diveſted themſelves of all delerve 
private property, and had every thing, without exception, in and ef 
common with their fraternity, were diſtinguiſhed by the title vas n. 
of regular canons. : 2 
To Dr. Mosxtim's account of the canons, it may not“ prejud 
be im proper to add a few words concerning their introduction Ma 
into England, and their progreſs and eſtabliſhment among us. Wl veral « 
The order of regular canons of St. Augnſiin was brought into Age 
England by ApELWAL b, confeſſor to HENRY I., who firlt 
erected a priory of his order at Neſel in York fire, and had in- great 
fluence enough to have the church of Carliſſe converted into Wl dialect 
an epifcopal ſee, and given to regular canons inveſted with the | 
privilege of chuſing their biſhop. This order was fingularly Y 
favoured and protected by HENRY I., who gave them, in the [9] 
year 1107, the priory of Dunſtable, and by queen Maud, who Foy 
erected for them, the year following, the priory of the Hoy wy 
Trinity in London, the prior of which was always one of the qe 
twenty-four aldermen. They increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, that, al ; 
beſides the noble priory of Merton, which was founded for 1 E 
them, in the year 1117, by Gil BEN, an earl of the Norman wy F 
blood, they had, under the reigu of Eowarp I. fifty-thre® i . 


priories, as appears by the catalogue preſented to that prince, 3 
when he obliged all the monaſteries to receive his proteciio 
and to acxuowledge his juriſdiction, A 


ox, il 
IME 3 == 

= 
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Sox, the Younger, author of a book of c E N T6 


Meditations on the Duties of the Chriſtian Life, 
which is yet extant ; 

THEOPHYLACT, a Bulgarian, whoſe illuſtra- 
tions of the facred writings were received with 
univerſal approbation and eſteem [g]. 

XXXI. The writers, who diſtinoviſhed them- 
ſelves moſt among the Latins, were they that 
follow : 


FuLBERT, biſhop of Chartres, eminent for his 
love of letters, and his zeal for the education of 


youth, as alſo for various compolitions, particu- 
larly his epiſtles, and famous for his exceſſive 
and enthuſiaſtic attachment to the Virgin Ma- 
ky [r]. 

HuMrERT, a Cardinal of the N church, 
who far ſurpaſſed all the Latins, both in the 
vehemence and learning which appeared in his 
controverſial writings againſt the Greeks [g]. 

Pęraus Damianus, who, on account of his 
genius, candour, probity, and various erudition, 


and eſtimable writers of this century; though he 
was not altogether untainted with the reigning 
prejudices and defects of the times [7]; 

Marxianus ScoTus, whoſe Chronicle, with ſe- 
veral other compoſitions, is yet extant z 

AnSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of 
great genius and ſubtilty, deeply verſed in the 
dialectics of this age, and molt illuſtriouſiy dif. 


[7] For a more ample account of theſe Greek writers, the 
reader may conſult the Bi#/;otheca Cræca of FaBRICIVSV. 

7] For a farther account of this eminent wan, ſee the Hi. 
Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 261. 

(s] See MarTENE, The/aurus Anecdet. tom. v. p. 629.— 
Hifteire Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 5 27. 


Dittonary, at the article DaMIEN.— CASH. Oupinr Dif. 
u tom, 11, Comm. de dag ak Eccle/. p. 686, 
tinguiſhed 


delerves to be ranked among the moſt learned 
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Latin ri 
ters. 


] See the Aa Sanctor. Febr. tom. 111. p. 406. Genera! 
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542 The Internal HisTory of the Cavgcn; 


CEN r. tinguiſhed by his profound and extraordinary 
pat. II. knowledge in theology [u]. 


LaneRaxc, alſo archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


acquired a high degree of reputation by his Com- 


mentary upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, as alſo by 
ſeveral other productions [., which, conſider- 
ing the age in which he lived, diſcover an un- 
common meaſure of ſagacity and erudition [x]; 
Bruno of mount Caſſin, and the other famous 
eccleſiaſtic of that name, who founded the mo- 
naſtery of the Carthuſians; | 


5 Hit. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 260. 


] The Benedifine monks pubtiſhed, in folio, at Perl, 


Ivo, biſhop of Chartres, who was ſo eminently | 
CG . {ETD NA. virtue 
_ diſtinguiſhed by his zeal and activity in maintain- ian ct 
ing the rights and privileges of the church; held 
HiLDEBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who was a of th 
philoſopher and a poer, as weil as a divine, with- ſunk 
out being either eminent or contemptible in any Wl ail u 
of theſe characters [y]; but, upon the whole, a WI lics, : 
man of conſiderable learning and capacity cerem 
| GrEGoryY VII., that imperious and arrogant | h 
; the ty 
pontif, of whom we have ſeveral productions, be- WM learne 
fide his Letters. me tr 
: WM ruptec 
La] See the Hiftor. Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 398.— prece 
Rayin ThHoYRas, Hiſt. 4 Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 65. 166. 44 L 
ed. en 4to.— Colom IA, Hiſt. Litter. de Lyon, tom. Ii. p. 210. WW Pernic 
— We have already given a more ample account of the emi- tute © 
nent abilities and learned productions of AnsELM. q in ſex 
IF [w] Among theſe productions we may reckon Lan- Þ would 
FRANC'S Letters to pope ALEXANDER II., to HilpeBRAND, ij h 
while archdeacon of Reme, and to ſeveral biſhops in England the d. 
and Normandy; as alſo A Commentary upon the P/alms ; A 1rea- lent | 
tiſe concerning Confeſſion ; An Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which is not ſuch : 
\ extant; and, A remarkable Diſſertation concerning the Body and 5 
Blood of Chrift in the Euchariſt, In this laſt performance, LAx- berate 
FRANC endeavours to prove, againſt BERENOER, the reality of ' the 8 
a corporal preſence in the euchariſt; though it is manifeſt, that and h 
this opinion was not the doctrine of the church of England, in with 
the concluſion of the tenth, or the commercement of the * 
following century. See Col LIE A's Ecclęſ. Hiſtocy Great 
Britain, vol. 1. p. 260. 263. 3 tous, 
e co 


in the year 708, the Works of HILIDBBERT, 


illultrated by 3 
the obſervations of BEaAuGEgNDRE, I 
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CHAP. ME 


Concerning the dofirine of the Chriſtian church in this 
| century, 


I, TI is not neceſſary to draw at full length the 

hideous portrait of the religion of this age. 
It may eaſily be imagined, that its features were 
full of deformity, when we. conſider that its guar- 
dians were equally deſtitute of knowledge and 
virtue, and that the heads and rulers of the Chriſt- 
jan church, inftead of exhibiting models of piety, 
held forth in their conduct ſcandalous examples 
of the moſt flagitious crimes. The people were 
ſunk in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition ; and employed 
all their zeal in the worſhip of images and re- 
lics, and in the performance of a trifling round of 
ceremonies, which were impoſed upon them by 


learned, tis true, retained ſtill ſome - notions of 
the truth, which, however, they obſcured and cor- 
rupted by a wretched mixture of opinions and 
precepts, of which ſome were ludicrous, others 
pernicious, and the moſt of them equally deſti- 
tute of truth and utility. There were, no doubr, 
in ſeveral places, judicious and pious men, who 
would have willingly lent a ſupporting hand to 
the declining cauſe of true religion; but the vio- 
lent prejudices of a barbarous age rendered all 
ſuch attempts not only dangerous, but even deſ- 
perate z and thoſe choſen ſpirits, who had eſcaped 
the general contagion, lay too much concealed, 
and had therefore too little influence, to combat, 
with ſucceſs, the formidable patrons of impiety 
and ſuperſtition, who were extremely nume- 


tous, in all ranks and orders, from the throne to 
the cottage, 
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II. Not- 


the tyranny of a deſpotic prieſthood. The more 
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544 The Internal His roxy of the Cnovrcn, 
C EN T. II. Notwithſtanding all this we find, from the 
P * U. time of Gxecory VII., ſeveral proofs of the zeal. 
—— dus efforts of thoſe, who are generally called, by 
Wines. the proteſtants, the witneſſes of tbe truth; by whom 
are meant, ſuch pious and judicious Chriſtians, as 
adhered to the pure religion of the goſpel, and 
remained uncorrupted amidſt the growth of ſu- 
perſtition; who deplored the miſerable ſtate to 
which Chriſtianity was reduced, by the alteration 
of its divine doctrines, and the vices of its profli- 
gate miniſters; who oppoſed, with vigour, the 
tyrannic ambition both of the lordly pontif and 


the aſpiring biſhops; and in ſome provinces pri- ente 
vately, in others openly, attempted the reforma- hem 
tion of a corrupt and idolatrous church, and of a defe 
barbarous and ſuperſtitious age. This was, in- ext 
deed, bearing witneſs to the truth. in the nobleſt natu 
manner, and it was principally in Italy and France tion 
that the marks of this heroic piety were exhibited, | they 
[ Nor is it at all ſurpriſing, that the reigning ſu- gen 
perſtition of the times met with this oppoſition; disf 
it is aſtoniſhing, on the contrary, that this op- ſolu 
poſition was not much greater and more univer- avll 
ſal, and that millions of Chriſtians ſuffered them- of | 
ſelves to be hoodwinked with ſuch a tame ſubmiſ- lub 
ſion, and cloſed their eyes upon the ligbt with ay 
ſo little reluctance.] For notwithſtanding the tio. 
darkneſs of the times, and the general ignorance. on 
of the true religion, that prevailed in all ranks and Fi 
orders, yet the very fragments of the goſpel (if 1 
we may uſe that term) which were ſtill read and 1 
explained to the people, were ſufficient, at leaſt, Y 
to convince the moſt ſtupid and illiterate, that pic 
the religion, which was now impoſed upon them, no 
was not the true religion of Jrsvs; that the dil 4 
courles, the lives, and morals of the clergy were 1 
directly oppoſite to what the divine Saviour fe- 1 0 
quired of his diſciples, and to the rules he had 10 


laid down for the direction of their . 
| EWA that 
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that the pontifs and biſhops abuſed, in a ſcandal- c RN r. 
ous manner, their power and, opulence z and that 5 


the favour of God, and the ſalvation exhibited in 
his bleſſed goſpel, were not to be obtained by 
performing a round of external ceremonies, by 
pompous | donations to churches and prieſts, or 
by founding and enriching monaſteries, but by 
real ſanctity of heart and manners. 

III. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
they who undertook, with ſuch zeal and ardour, 
the reformation of the church, were not, for the 
moſt part, equal to this arduous and important 
enterpriſe, and that, by avoiding, with more ve- 
hemence than circumſpection, certain. abuſes and 
defects, they ruſhed unhappily into the oppoſite 
extremes. They all perceived the abominable 
nature of thoſe inventions with which ſuperſti- 
tion had disfigured the religion of Ixsus; but 
they had alſo loſt ſight of the true nature and 
genius of that celeſtial religion, that lay thus 
disfigured in the hands of a {uperſtitiaus and diſ- 
ſolute prieſthood. They were ſhocked at the 
abſurdities of the eſtabliſhed worſhip; but few 
of them were ſofficiently acquainted with the 
ſublime precepts and doctrines of genuine Chriſt- 


anity, to ſubſtitute in the place of this ſuperſti- 


tious worſhip a rational ſervice. Hence their 
attempts of reformation, even where they were 
ſucceſsful, were extremely imperfect, and pro- 
duced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and fallchood, of wiſdom and indiſcretion; of 
which we might allege a multitude of exam- 
ples. Obſerving, for inſtance, that the corrup- 
tion and licentiouſneſs of the clergy were, in a. 
great meaſure, occaſioned by their exceſſive opu- 


lence and their vaſt poſſeſſions, they conceived 


ralhly the higheſt ideas of the ſalutary effects of 


indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty 
as the moſt eminent and illuſtrious virtue of a 
Vor. II, Nn «Chriſtian 
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CENT. Chriſtian miniſter. They had alſo formed to 
Parr n. themſelves a notion, that the primitive church 
was to be the ſtanding and perpetual model, ac. 
cording to which the rites, government, and wor. 
ſhip of all Chriſtian churches were to be regu- 
Jated in all the ages of the world; and that the 
lives and manners of the holy apoſtles were to 
be rigorouſly followed, in every reſpect, by all the 
miniſters of CR Is r. [ Theſe notions, which 
were injudiciouſly taken up, and blindly entertain- 
ed (without any regard to the difference of times, 
places, circumſtances, and characters; wi hout 
conſidering that the provident wiſdom of CRRISr 


and his apoſtles left many regulations to the pru- 


dence and piety of the governors of the church) 
were productive of many pernicious effects, and 
threw theſe good reformers, whoſe zeal was not 
always according to knowledge, from the extreme 
of ſuperſtition into the extreme of enthuſiaſm.] 
Many well-meaning perſons, whoſe intentions 
were highly laudable, fell into great errors in 
conſequence of theſe ill- grounded notions, Juſt- 
ly incenfed at the conduct of the ſuperſtitions mul- 
titude, who placed the whole of religion in ex- 
ternal ſervices, and hoped to ſecure their ſalvation 
by the performance of a laborious round of un- 
meaning rites and ceremonies, they raſhly main- 
rained, that true picty was to be confined entirely 
to the inward motions and affections of the ſoul, 
and to the contemplation of ſpiritual and divine 
things. In conſequence of this ſpecious yet er- 
roneous principle, they treated with the utmoſt 
contempt all the external parts of religious wor- 


ſhip, and aimed at nothing leſs than the total ſup- N 


preſſion of ſacraments, churches, religious aſſem- 
blies of every kind, and Chriſtian miniſters of 
every order. ; 


commenta- IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writers | 


tors and ex- 


poſitors, Employed their learned and pious labours in tbe 
| expoſition | 


Crap, III. The Dofrine of the Cnvrcn. 


expoſition and illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. c EN r. 
Among the Latins, Bauno wrote a commentary p x 
on the Book of Pſalms, Lax anc upon the Epiſtles ——— 


of $t. Paul, BERENOER upon the Revelations of St. 
Jobn, GRecory VII. upon the Goſpel of St. Mat- 


thrw; and others upon other parts of the ſacred 


writings. But all theſe expoſitors, in compliance 
with the prevailing cuſtom of the times, either 
copied the explanations of the ancient commen- 
tators, or made ſuch whimſical applications of 
certain paſſages of ſcriptufe, both in explaining 
the doctrines, and in inculcating the duties of re- 
ligion, that it is often difficult to peruſe them 
without indignation or diſguſt. The moſt eminent 
of the Grecian expoſitors was THEoPHYLACT, a na- 
tive of Bulgaria; though he alſo is indebted to the 
ancients, and, in a particular manner, to St. 
Cnavsos ron, for the greateſt part of his moſt 
judicious obſervations [z]. Nor muſt we paſs in 
filence the commentary upon the Book of Pſalms 
and the Song of Solomon, that was compoled by the 
learned Micyarr PseLLUS; nor the Chain of com- 
mentaries upon the Book of Fob, which we owe to 
the induſtry of N1ceTas. 
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V. All the Latin doctors, if we except a few Scholattic 


Hibernian divines, who blended with the beauti- 
ful fimplicity of the goſpel the perplexing ſubtil- 
ties of an obſcure philoſophy, had hitherto de- 
rived their ſyſtem of religion, and their explica- 
tions-of divine truth, either from the holy ſcrip- 
tures-alone, or from theſe ſacred oracles explained 
by the illuſtrations, and compared with the theo- 
logy, of the ancient doors, But in this century 
certain writers, and among others, the famous 


[2] For an account of T'nzornHyLact, ſee Rican. Simon, 

ift. Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. ch. xxviii, 
p. 390. & Critique de la Bibliothegue des Auteurs Ecelefiaſtiques, 
par Du PiN, tom. i. p. 310. where he alſo ſpeaks largely con- 
cerning NI c TAS and OECUMENLYS._ 8 


Nn 2 BERENGER, 
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C EN T. BERENGER Cal, went much farther, and employ- Cn 
XI. i mo 

Parr 11, ed the rules of logic and the ſubtilties of meta- rell. 

phyſical diſcuſſions, both in explaining the doc- was 

trines of ſcripture, and in proving the truth of ſtry 

their own particular opinions. Hence Lax. cuſt 

FRANc, the antagoniſt of BERRENOGER, and: after- and 

wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced into moi 

the field of religious controverſy the ſame phi- wile 

loſophical arms, and ſeemed, in general, defir- the 
ous of employing the dictates of reaſon to illu- | , 

ſtrate and confirm the truths of religion. His 11 

example, in this reſpect, was followed by Au- oh 

3 : p cho 

SELM, his Giſciple and ſucceſſor in the ſee of Can- ſcho 

terbury, a man of a truly metaphyſical: genius, and mod 

capable of giving the greateſt air of dignity and 255 

importance to the firſ# philoſopher.” Such were pe 

the beginnings of that philoſophical . theology, | pres 

which grew afterwards, by degrees, into a cloudy wate 

and enormous ſyſtem, and from the public ſchools } 1250 

in which it was cultivated, acquired the name Pi 

of /cholaſtic divinity [b}.. It is, however, neceſſa- moſt 

ry to obſerve, : that the eminent divines, who firſt } ſcier 

{ſet on foot this new ſpecies of theology, and thus 90 

3 IR. f theo 

laudably maintained that moſt noble and natural Sk 

connexion of FAITH with REASON, and of RELI- ter t 

GION With | PHILOSOPHY, were much more pru- 2 

dent and moderate than their followers, in the uſe fo, 

and application of this conciliatory ſcheme. They last 

kept, for the moſt part, within bounds, and wiſely ign « 

: | | um 

(> [a] Otherwiſe called BEAENOARIVs, and famous for the 5 

noble oppoſition he made to the doctrine of Tran/ub/antiation, writ 

which 'LaxyrRranc ſo abſurdly pretended to ſupport upon phi- ſour 

loſophical principles. The attempt of this latter to introduce this 

the rules of logic into religious controverſy would have been only 

highly laudable, had not he perverted this reſpectable ſcience adve 

to the defence of the moſt monſtrous abſurdities. ls diff 

[5] See CRR. Aucusr. Heumanni Præfut. ad Tribve- ture 

chovii Librum de Doctoribus Scholaſticis, p. 14.—The ſenti. ſour 

ments of the learned, concerning the firſt author or inventor of and 

the ſcholaſtic divinity, are collected by Jo. FRAN c. Bopp EUS, bore 

| trutl 


in his Jagege ad Theolog, tom. i. p. 38. 


reflected 
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refleted upon the limits of reaſon ; their language © * T. 
was clear; the queſtions they propoſed were in- Pazr 11. 


ſtructive and intereſting; they - avoided all diſ- 
cuſſions that were only proper to ſatisfy a vain 
and idle curioſity ; and, in their diſputes and de- 
monſtrations, they made, generally ſpeaking, a 
wiſe and ſober uſe of the rules of logic, and of 
the dictates of philoſophy [cl. [t Their fol- 


e] We ſhall here tranſcribe a paſſage from the works of 
LanFRANC, who is conſidered by many as the father of the 
ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, that the reader may ſee how far the firſt 
ſchoolmen ſurpaſſed their diſciples and followers in wiſdom, 
modeſty, and. candour. We take this paſſage from that pre- 
late's book concerning The body and blood of Chriſt *, and. it is 
as follows: Teftis mihi Deus eſt et conſcientia mea, quia in tractatu 
divinarum literarum nec proponere nec ad projofitas reſpondere cu- 
perem dialecticas quaſtiones, vel earum ſolutiones. Et fi quando 
materia diſputandi talis eft, ut hujus artis regulis valeat enuclea- 
tius explicari, in quantum peſſum, per æguipollentias propofitionum 
tego artem, ne videar magis arte, quam weritate, ſandtorumgue 
fatrum auctoritate confidere, L'AXFRANC here declares in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, even by an appeal to God and his con- 
ſcience, that he was ſo far from having the leaſt inclination 
to propoſe or to anſwer logical queſtions in the courſe of his 
theological labours, that, on the contrary, when he was forced 
to have recourſe to the ſcience of dialectic, in order the bet- 
ter to illuſtrate his ſubject, he concealed the ſuccours he de- 
rived from thence with all poſſible care, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to place more confidence in the reſources of art, than in the 
ſimplicity of truth, and the authority of the holy fathers, Theſe 
laſt words ſhew plainly.the zwwo ſources'from whence the Chriſt- 
ian doctors had hitherto derived all their tenets, and the ar- 
N by which they maintained them, wiz. from the holy 
criptures, which LanFRANC here calls the trutb, and from the 
writings of the ancient fathers of the church. To theſe two 
ſources of theology and argumentation, a third was added in 
this ceptury, even the ſcience of logic, which, however, was 
only employed by the managers of controverly to repulſe their 
adverſaries, who came armed with ſyllogiſms, or to remove 
difficulties which were drawn from reaſon and from the na- 
ture of things. But, in ſucceeding times, the two former 
ſources were either entirely negletted or ſparingly employed, 
and philoſaphical demonſtration, or, at leaſt, ſomething that 
re that name, was regarded as a ſufficient ſupport to the 
truths of religion. ($4 36-07 Vf | 
Cap. vii. p. 236. Opp. ed. Luc, DACHERNs -- / 
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CENT. lowers, on the contrary, ran with a metaphyſical 
Paz T U. frenzy into the greateſt abuſes, and, by the moſt 


- 
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unjuſtifiable peryerſion of a wile and excellent me- 
thod of ſearching after, and confirming truth, they 
baniſhed evidence out of religion, common ſenſe 


out of philoſophy, and erected a dark and enorm. 


ous mals of pretended ſcience, in which words paſl- 
ed for ideas, and ſounds for ſenſe.) 

VI. No ſooner was this new method introduced, 
than the Latin doctors began to reduce all the 
doctrines of religion into one permanent and con- 
nected ſyſtem, and to treat theology as a ſcience; 
an enterpriſe which had hitherto been attempted 
by none, but Taro, of Saragoſſa, a writer of the 
ſeventh century, and the learned DAMAscExas, 
who flouriſhed among the Greeks in the follow- 
ing age. The Latin Doctors had hitherto con- 
fined their theological labours to certain branches 
of the Chriſtian religion, which they illuſtrated 
only on certain occaſions. The firſt production 
which looked like a general ſyſtem of theology, 
was that of the celebrated AnsELM ; this, however, 
was ſurpaſſed by the complete and univerſal body 
of divinity, which was compoſed, towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, by HitpezerT, arch- 
biſhop of Tours, who ſeems to have been regard- 
ed both as. the firſt and the beſt model in this 
kind of writing, by the innumerable legions of 
ſyſtem- makers, who aroſe in ſucceeding times [d]. 


This learned prelate demonſtrated firſt the doc- 


trines of his ſyſtem by proofs drawn from the 
holy ſcriptures, and alſo from the writings of the 


4] This body of divinity, which was the firſt complete 
theological ſyſtem that had been compoſed among the Lativs, 
is in ferted in the Works of HIL D EEER T, publiſhed by Be av- 
GENDRE, Who ſhews evidently, in bis Preface, that PETER 
LomBaRD, PULLVsS, and the other writers of theological 
ſyſtems, did no more than follow ſervilely the traces of H:L- 
DEBERT, ' . 


ancient 


: 
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ancient fathers of the church; and in this he CEN T, 
followed the cuſtom that had prevailed in the bK 
preceding ages; but he went yet farther, and 
anſwered the objections, which might be brought 
ainſt his doctrine, by arguments drawn from 
reaſon and philoſophy ; this part of his method 
was entirely new, and peculiar to the age in which 
he lived [ei]. | | | 
VII. The moral writers of this century, who Moral 
undertook to unfold the obligations of Chriſt-: 
ians, and to delineate the nature, the extent, and 
the various branches of true virtue and evange- 
lical obedience, treated this moſt excelient of all 
ſciences in a manner quite unſuitable to its digni- 
ty and importance. We find ſufficient proofs of 
this in the moral writings of PETER Damien 
FJ, and even of the learned HitpeserT [Cg]. 
he moraliſts of this age generally confined them- 
ſelves to a jejune explication of, what are com- 
monly called, the four cardinal virtues, to which 
they added the Ten Commenaments, to complete their 
ſyſtem. An$sELM, the famous prelate of Canter- 
tury, ſurpaſſed, indeed, all the moral writers of 
his time; the books which he compoſed, with 
a deſign to promote practical religion, and more 
elpecially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, 
contain many excellent things, ſeveral happy 
thoughts expreſſed with much energy and unc- 


[e] It may not be improper to place here a paſſage which is 
taken from a treatiſe of AnsELM's, entitled Cur Deus homo ? 
\ fince this paſſage was reſpected, by the firſt ſcholaſtic divines, 
as an immutable law in theology; Sicut rectus ordo exigit, ſays 
the learned prelate, at prefunda fidei Chrifliane credamus, pri- 
v/quam ea praſumamus ratione diſcutere : ita negligentia mihi vi- 
detur, fi, poſtquam confirmati ſumus in fide, non ſludemus quod 
credimus intelligere ; which amounts to this, That we muſt firſt 
believe without examination, but muſt afterwards endeavuur ta 
underſtand what we believe. 

J dee PeETRUs Damianvus, De Virtutibus. 

e] See HitpenerT1 Philo/ophia Moralis, et Libellus de IV. 
Firtutibus bonefte vit. 
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CENT. tion. [s Nor did the myſtic | divines , ſatisfy 
Par II. themſelves with piercing, by extatic thought, and 
feeling, into the ſublime regions of beauty and 
love; they conceived, and brought forth ſeveral 
productions that were deſtined to diffule the 
ure delights of union and communion tlirough 
enamoured ſouls.]J Jonannes JonanneLLus, a 
Latin myſtic, wrote a treatiſe concerning Dzvine 
Contemplation h]; and Simeon, the younger, who 
was a Greclan ſage of the ſame viſionary claſs, 
compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes upon ſubjects of a like 
„ nature. | 

The ſtate of VIII. Among the controverſial writers of this 

controver- 5 : 
Gal divinity, century, we fee the effects of the ſcholaſtic me- 
thod that BrerenGerR and Laneranc had intro- 
duced into the ſtudy of theology, We lee di- 
vines entering the liſts armed with ſyllogilms, 
which they manage awkwardly, and aiming ra- 
ther to confound their adverſaries by the ſubtilties 
of logic, than to convince them by the power of 
evidence; while thoſe who were unprovided with 
this philoſophical armour, made a ſtill more 


ligic 
wretched ' and deipicable figure, fell into the mt 
groſſeſt and moſt perverſe blunders, and ſcem to pon 
have written without either thinking of their ſub- Þ mo 
ject, or of the manner of treating it with ſucceſs. Y} his 
Daulaxus, already mentioned, defended the left 
truth of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews; but his the 
ſucceſs was not equal cither to the warmth of his dra 
zeal, or to the uprightneſs of his intentions, Con 
SAMUEL, a convert from Judaiſin to Chriſtianity, of 
wrote an elaborate treatiſe againſt thoſe of his na- to 
tion, which is ſtill extant. But the nobleſt cham- Ja 
pion that appeared. at this period of time in the the 
cauſe of. religion, was the famous AxsELM, wha an 
attacked the enemies of Chriſtianity, and the the 
audacious gontemners of all religion, in an in- 105 
5 [5] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vill. p. 45, 71 


genious 


„ 


x 
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genions work [i], which was perhaps, by its depth o EN x. 
and acuteneſs, above the comprehenſion of thole þ * IL 
whom it” was deſigned to convince of their errors. 
[tx For it happened, no doubt, in theſe earlier 
times; as it frequently does in our days, that 
many gave themſelves out for unbelievers, who 
knew not the firſt principles of reaſoning, - and 
whoſe incredulity was the fruit of ignorance and 
preſumption, nouriſhed by. licentiouſneſs and cor- 
ruption of heart.] 5 
IX. The famous conteſt between the Greek, The con- 
and Latin churches, which, though not decided, tween the © 


tween the 
had, however, been ſuſpended for a conſiderable Piech and 


time, was imprudently revived, in the year 1053, = 
by MicnatrL CERULARIUS, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, a man of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, 
who blew the flame of religious diſcord, and wi- 
dened the fatal breach by new invectives and new 
accuſations. The pretexts that were employed to 
juſtify this new rupture, were zeal for the truth, 
and an anxious concern about the intereſts of re- 
ligion; but its true cauſes were the arrogance and 
ambition of the Grecian patriarch and the Roman 
pontif, The latter was conſtantly forming the 
moſt artful ſtratagems to reduce the former under 
his imperious yoke; and, for this purpoſe, he 
left no means unemployed to gain over to his fide 
the biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, by with- 
drawing them from the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Conſtantinople. The tumultuous and unhappy ſtate 
of the ' Grecian empire was ſingularly favourable 
to his aſpiring views, as the friendſhip and al- 
hance of the Roman pontif was highly uſeful to 
the Greeks in their ſtruggles with the Saracens 
and the Normans, who were ſettled in Italy. On 
the other hand, the Grecian pontif was not only 
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CEN r. determined to refuſe obſtinately- the leaſt mark of 
PART I. ſubmiſſion to his haughty rival, but was alſo lay- 
ing ſchemes for extending his dominion, and for 


reducing all the Oriental patriarchs under his ſu- 
preme juriſdiction. Thus the contending parties 
were preparing for the field of controverſy, when 
CERULARIUS began the charge by a warm letter 
written in his own name, and in the name of 
Lo, biſhop of Achrida, who was his chief coun- 
ſellor, to Joux, biſhop of Trani, in Apulia, in 
which he publicly acculed the Latins of various 
errors [k]. Lzo IX., who was then in the papal 
chair, anſwered this letter in a moſt imperious 
manner; and, not fatisfied with ſhewing his in- 
dignation by mere words, aſſembled a council at 
Rome, in which the Greek churches were ſolemnly 
excommunicated I]. 

X. ConsTANTiNE, ſurnamed Monomachus, who 
was now at the head of the Grecian empire, en- 
deavoured to ſtifle this controverſy in its birth, 


.and, for that purpoſe, defired the Roman pontif 


to ſend legates to Conſtantinople, to concert mea- 
{ures for reſtoring and confirming the tranquillity 
of the church, Three legates were accordingly 
{ent from Rome to that imperial city, who brought 
with them letters from Leo IX. not only to the 
emperor, bur allo to the Grecian pontif. Thele 
legates were cardinal HumBerT, a man of a high 


and impetuous ſpirit, PEER, archbiſhop of Amalfi, 


and FRED ERIC, archdeacon and chancellor of the 
church of Rome. The iſſue of this congreſs was 
unhappy in the higheſt degree, notwithſtanding 
the propenſity which the emperor, for political 


[4] See an account of thoſe errors, & xi. 
I/] Thele letters of CERULARIUSs and Leo are publiſhed 
in the Annals of Baronivs, ad An. 1053.—The former 18 
alſo inſerted by Canisvs, in his Leckion. Antiq, tom. 111. 
P. 281. ed. nov,—Leox IS Concilia, &c. 
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reaſons [m], diſcovered to the cauſe of the biſhop c ENT. 
of Rome. The arrogance of LEO IX., and his pazrm. 


inſolent letters, excited the higheſt indignation in 
the breaſt of CE RVULARIus, and produced a per- 
ſonal averſion to this audacious pontif, which in- 
flamed, inſtead of healing, the wounds of the 
church; while, on the other hand, the Roman 
legates gave many and evident proofs, that the 
deſign of their embaſſy was not to reſtore peace 
and concord, but to eſtabliſh among the Greeks 
the ſupreme authority and the ghoſtly dominion 
of the Roman pontif. Thus all hopes of a happy 
concluſion of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely va- 
niſhed ; and the Roman legates finding their ef- 
forts ineffectual to overcome the vigorous reſiſt- 
ance of CtruLarivs, they, with the higheſt in- 
ſolence, as well as imprudence, excommunicated 
publicly, in the church of Sz. Sophia, A. D. 1054, 
the Grecian patriarch, with LEO of Achrida, and 
all their adherents; and leaving a written act of 
their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 
the grand altar of that temple, they ſhoot the duſt 
Fd their feet, and thus departed. - This violent 
ep rendered the evil incurable, which it was be- 
fore not only poſſible, but perhaps eaſy, to re- 
medy. The Grecian patriarch imitated the vehe- 
mence of the Roman legates, and did from reſent- 
ment what they had perpetrated from a principle 
of ambition and arrogance. He excommunicated 
theſe legates with all their adherents and followers. 
in a public council, and procured an order of the 
emperor for burning the act of excommunication, 
which they had pronounced againſt the Greeks [x]. 
| | Theſe 


IF [z] He ſtood greatly in need of the aſſiſtance of the 
Germans and Italians againſt the Normans, and hoped to ob- 


tain it by the good offices of the Pope, who was in high cre- 
dit with the emperor Henzy III. 


[a Beſides Baxown1us and other writers, whoſe accounts 
of inis period of time are generally kaown, and not always 
15 exact, 
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CENT, Theſe: vehement meaſures were followed on both 
pax T II ſides with a multitude of controverſial writings, 
8 that were filled with the moſt bitter and irritating 
invectives, and ſerved no other purpoſe than to 
add fuel to the flame. i 7 
XI. CERVULARIus added new accuſations to the 
ancient charge, which had been brought by Po- 
Tius againſt the Latin churches, of which the 
principal was, that they uſed unleavened bread in 
the celebration of the Lord's ſupper. This ac- 
cuſation (ſuch were the times!) was looked upon 
as a matter of the moſt ſerious nature, and of the 
higheſt conſequence; it was, therefore, debated 
between the Greeks and Latins with the utmoſt 
vehemence, nor did the Grecian and Roman pon- 
| + tifs contend with more fury and bitterneſs about 
| the extent of their power, and the limits of their 
| juriſdiction, than the Greek and Latin churches 
| diſputed about the uſe of unleavened bread. The 
other heads of © accuſation that were brought 
againſt: the Latins by the Grecian pontif, diſco- 
vered rather a, malignant and contentious ſpirit, 
and a profound ignorance of genuine Chriſtianity, 
than a generous zeal for the cauſe of truth. He 
complains, for inſtance, in the heavieſt manner, 
that the Latins do not abſtain from the uſe of blood, 
and of things ſtrangled; that their monks eat 
lard, and permit the uſe of fleſh to ſuch of the 
brethren as are ſick or infirm; that their biſhops 
adorn their fingers with rings, as if they were 


exact, ſee MaBILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. v. lib. lx. ad 4. 
1053, et Pref ad Sæc. vi. Ader. SS. Benedicti, part II. p. l. 
—Leo ALL4T1vs, De libris Græcor. Ecclefraſt. Difſ. ii. p. 160. 


0 
ed. Fabricii, et De ferpetua Eccleſ. Orient. et Occident. Conſen- af ; 
oni, lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 614.—Micn. LE Qui, Oriente find tl 
Chrifiiano, tom. 1. p. 260. et Diſ. Damaſcena prima, & XXXI. See lil 
p- 16.— HERMANN Hiftoria Concertationum de pane azymo et TELE 

8 Fermentato, p. 59. publiſhed at Leip/ic in the year 1739. — 4 theſe: 
Jo. Barr. CoTELERIVS, Monum, Ecclefig Greece, wm. 1. 
P- 108. ; 43 | 


bride- 


* 
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bridegrooms ; that their prieſts are beardleſs; c EN T. 
and that in the rite of baptiſm they confined pA I. 


themſelves to one ſingle immerſion ſo]. Such 
were the miſerable and trifling objects that ex- 
cited a fatal ſchiſm, and kindled a furious war 
between the Greeks and Latins, who carried their 
animoſities to the greateſt lengths, and loaded 
each other with reciprocal invectives and impre- 
cations. The attentive reader will form from 
hence a juſt idea of the deplorable ſtate of reli- 
gion both in the eaſtern and weſtern world at this 
period, and will ſee, in this dreadful ſchiſm, the 
true origin of the various ſects that multiplied the 
different forms of ſuperſtition and error in theſe 
unhappy times. | 5 

XII. This vehement diſpute, which the Greeks 
had to carry on againſt the Latin churches, was 
well nigh followed by a fatal diviſion among 
themſelves. Amidſt che ſtraits and difficulties to 
which the empire was now reduced by the ex- 
pences of war, and the calamities of the times, 
ALEX1US not only employed the treaſures of the 
church, in order to anſwer the exigences of the 
ſtate, but ordered allo. the plates of ſilver, and 
the figures. of that metal that adorned. the. portals. 
of the churches, to be taken down and converted 
into money. This meaſure excited the indigna- 
tion of LRO, biſhop of Chalcedon, a man of auſtere 
morals, and of an obſtinate ſpirit, who main- 
tained that the emperor, in this ſtep, was guilty 
of ſacrilege; and, to prove this charge, publiſhed 
a treatiſe, in which he affirmed, that in the images 
of Jesvs CHRISrH, and of the ſaints, there reſided 


[e] See CRRULARNII Epiftola ad Jobannem Tranenſem in Ca- 
nifti Lection. Antiq. tom. 11. p. 28 1. where the reader will alſo 
find the refutation of this letter by Cardinal HuuskRT.— 
dee likewiſe CERULARII Epiftola ad Petrum Arntiochenſ. in Co- 
TELER11 Monumentis Eccleſiz Græc. tom. ii. p. 138. add to 
theſe MarTENE,' Theſaur, Anecdot. tom. v. p. 847 
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CEN T. a certain kind of inberent ſanity, that was a pro- 
(| Par T Il. per object of religious worſhip ; and that, there. 
fore, the adoration of Chriſtians ought not to be 
confined to the perſons repreſented by theſe images, 
but extended alſo to the images themſelves. This 
new controverſy excited various tumults and ſe- 
ditions among the people, to ſuppreſs which the 
emperor aſſembled a council at Conſtantinople, in 
which the queſtion was terminated by the follow. 
| ing deciſions: * That the images of ChRIST, 
| «* and of the ſaints, were to be honoured only with 
t a relative Worſhip p], which was to be offered, 
« not to the ſubſtance or matter of which theſe 
« images were compoſed, but to the form and 
% features of which they bore the impreſſion ; that 
the repreſentations of CHRIST, and of the ſaints, 
% whether in painting or ſculpture, did in no 
c ſenſe partake of the nature of the divine Saviour, 
«< or of theſe holy men, though they were enrich- 
« ed with a certain communication of divine 
& grace; and, laſtly, that invocation and worſhip 


- — — —— — — 
— — —— 


« were to be addreſſed to the ſaints, only as the t 7. 
« ſervants of CHa Is, and on account of their man 
4c relation to him, as their maſter.“ Theſe de- high] 
ciſtons, abſurd and ſuperſtitious as they were, were learn 
not enough fo for Lo, the idolatrous biſhop of and, 
Chalcedon, who maintained his monſtrous ſyſtem ; taine 
with obſtinacy, and was, for that reaſon, ſent into Jon- 
baniſhment [q]. IT : 171 
Controvers | XIII. The famous diſpute concerning the pre- Logd? 
m fence of CnrisT's body and blood in the euchariſt . colles 
church was revived about the middle of this century in . bed 
» 1 p 1 gation 
= s ſup- the Latin church. Hitherto the diſputants on * 
| ; oh 4 ] 

a . Tx; Weeokwe iy, & N ger rag E. : [ 
le] An ample account of this whole matter is given by 7 
Ax x A Comntna, in her Alexiad. lib. v. p. 104. lib. vil Ws 4 

p. 158. edit. Yenet.—The acts of this council, the very men- Bill; 
tion of which is omitted by ſeveral hiftorians of conſiderable Ren. 
note, are publiſhed by MoxiFaucos, in his Bibliotheca . 


Caiſliniana, p- 103. 3 
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both ſides had; propoſed: their: jarring opinions c E NT. 
with the utmoſt freedom, unreſtrained by the de- par rm. 
ſpotic voice of authority, ſince no council had 


given a definitive ſentence upon this matter, nor 
preſcribed a rule of faith to terminate all inquiry 
and debate [TI. Hence it was, that, in the be- 
ginning of this century, L.RUTRHERIe, archbiſhop 
of Sens, affirmed, in oppoſition to the general 

inion of the times, that none but the ſincere 
and upright Chriſtian, none but ſaints and real 
believers, - received the body of CagisT in the 
holy ſacrament. This opinion, which was broach- 
ed in the year 1004, was every way proper to ex- 
cite rumours among the people ; but theſe its na- 


tural effects were happily prevented by the in- 


fluence of RomerT, king of France, and the wiſe 
counſels of ſome prudent friends, who hindered 
the fanatical prelate from diſſeminating this 
whimſical invention [s). It was not fo eaſy to 
extinguiſh the zeal, or to ſtop the mouth of the 
famous BerEnGER, principal of the public ſchool 
at Tours, and afterwards archbiſhop of Angers, a 
man of a moſt acute and ſubtile genius, and 
highly renowned both on account of his extenſive 
learning, and the exemplary ſanctity of his life 
and manners [7]. This eminent eccleſiaſtic main- 
tained publicly, in the year 1045, the doctrine of 
Jonannes ScoTus, oppoſed warmly the mon- 


r] The various opinions concerning the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, that were embraced during this century, are 
collected by MarTENE from an ancient manuſcript, and pub- 
hed in his Vayage Litteraire de deux Benedictius de Ia Congre- 
gation de S. Maur, tom. ii. p. 126. 

See Du Boura x, Hiftor. Acad. Pari/. tom. i. p. 354. 

[:] See the 1 BRN ENOCEA in the He, of Hitp EBERT, 
archdeacon of Mans, p. 1324.— See alſo Hiſtoire Litteraire de 
le France, tom. viii. p. 197.—Boutar, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom i, p. 304. and the authors mentioned by Fapricius, 


Biblioth. Lat. medii ævi, tom, i. p. 570. It is probably by a 


preſs-error, that HiLD EBERT is ſtyled ærchbiſpep, initead of 
archdeacon, by Paris H,. lib. i. p. 10. edit. Watts. 
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CENT. ſtrous opinions of Pascyasivs RApBERT, which 
Paz Tt II. Were adapted to captivate a ſuperſtitious multitude 
by exciting their aſtoniſhment, and perſcvered 
with a noble obſtinacy in teaching, that the bread 
and wine were not changed into the body and 
blood of CHRIST in the cuchariſt, but preſerved 
their natural and eſſential qualities, and were no 
more than figures and external ſymbols of the body 
and blood of the divine Saviour. — This wiſe and 
rational doctrine was no ſooner publiſhed, than it 
was oppoſed by certain doctors in France and Ger- 
many; but. the Roman pontif LEO IX. attacked 
it with pecuhar vehemence and fury in the year 
1050; and in two councils, the one aſſembled at 
Rome, and the other at Vercelli, had the doctrine 
of Bergxcer ſolemnly condemned, and the book 
of Scorus, from which it was drawn, . commit- 
ted to the flames. This example was followed by 
the council of Paris, which was ſummoned the 
very ſame year by HENRY I., and in which B:- 
RENGER, and his numerous adherents, were me— 
naced with all ſorts of evils, both ſpiritual and 
temporal. Theſe threats were executed, in part, 
againſt this unhappy prelate, whom Henry de- 
prived of all his revenues; but neither threaten- 
ings, nor fines, nor ſynodical decrees, could ſhake 
the firmneſs of his mind, or engage him to re- 
nounce the doctrine he had embraced. 
The ponts XIV. After thele proceedings, the controverſy 
— was for ſome years happily ſuſpended, and Be- 
2nendto RENGER, Whoſe patrons were as numerous as bis 
enemies were formidable [a], enjoyed, ſor a 
while, the ſweets of liberty and peace. His ene- 
mies, however, after the death of LEO IX., re- 
kindled the flame of religious diſcord, and per- 
ſuaded his ſucceſſor Victor II. to examine anew 


Lu] His moſt formidable enemy and rival was LAN TRANS, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
| 8 


the 
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the doctrine of BrxENMOER. The pontif complied, BN Tz 
and ſent his legates to two different councils that pazr U. 
were aſſembled at Tours, in the year 1054 [w], —— 
for that purpoſe. In one of theſe councils the 
famous HI DR AND, who was afterwards pontif 
under the title of GREGOR VII., appeared in the 
character of legate, and oppoſed the new doctrine 
with the utmoſt vehemence. BERENOER was alſo 
preſent at this aſſembly, and, overpowered with 
threats, rather than convinced by reaſon and ar- 
gument, he not only abandoned his opinions, 
but (if we may believe his adverſaries, to whoſe 
teſtimony we are confined in this matter) abjured 
them ſolemnly, and, in conſequence of this hum- 
bling ſtep, made his peace with the church,— 
This abjuration, however, was far from being 
ſincere,” and the docility of BERRENOER was no 
more than an act of diſſimulation; for ſoon after 
this period, he taught anew, though with more 
circumſpection and prudence, the opinions he 
had formerly profeſſed. That his conduct here 
appears mean and diſhoneſt, is indeed evident z 
but we are not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
tranſactions of theſe councils to fix preciſely the 
degree of his crime. | 

XV. The account of Berexcorr's perfidy being 
brought to Nicol As II., the exaſperated pontit 
ſummoned him to Rome, A. D. 1058, and terri- 

fied him, in ſuch a manner, in the council held 
there the following year, that he declared his 
readineſs to embrace and adhere to the doctrines 
which that - venerable aſſembly ſhould think pro- 
per to impoſe upon his faith. HuMBERT: was ac- 
cordingly appointed unanimouſly by NicoLas and 

the council to draw up a confeſſion of faith for 
BrRENGER, who ſigned it publicly, and confirmed 


_ . IF ſav] Other hiſtorians mention but one council, and 
place it in the year 1055. 
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nN r. his adherence to it by a ſolemn -oath, In this 
Pazx H. confeſſion there was, among other tenets equally 


 ——— abſurd, the following declaration, that the bread - 
and wine, after conſecration, were not only a SACRa- 


MENT, but alſo the REAL BODY AND BLOOD of Jt- 
sus CurisT; and that this body and blood were 
handled by the priefts and conſumed by the faithful, 
and not in a ſacramental fenſe, but in reality and 
truth, as other ſenſible objefts are. This doctrine 
was ſo monſtrouſly nonſenſical, and was ſuch an 
impudent inſult upon the very firſt principles of 
reaſon, that it could have nothing alluring to a 
man of BERENOER's acute and philoſophical turn, 
nor could it poſſibly become the object of his ſe- 
rious belief, as appeared ſoon after this odious act 
of diſſimulation; for no ſooner was he returned 
into France, than taking refuge in the counte- 
nance and protection ot his ancient patrons, he 
expreſſed the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence of 
the doctrines he had been obliged to profeſs at 
Rome, abjured them folemaly both in his diſcourſe 
and in his writings, and returned zealouſly to the 
profeſſion and defence of his former, which had 
always been his real opinion, ALEXAVD ER II. 


employed the ſeducing influence of ſoft and 


friendly expoſtulation to engage BrrENGeR to 
diſſemble anew, or, in other words, to return 
from his pretended apoſtaly ; but his remon- 
ſtrances were ineffectual, and that perhaps in a 
great meaſure, becauſe this rebellious ſon of a 
ſuperſtitious church was powerfully ſupported in 
the maintenance of his opinions. Hence the 
controverſy was prolonged, during many years, 

a multitude of writings on both ſides of the 
queſtion, and the followers of BERRNOER increaſed 

om day to day. 


XVI. Grecory VII., whoſe enterpriſing ſpirit 
no difficulties nor oppoſitions could diſcourage, 
was no ſooner raiſed to the pontificate than he un- 
5 N derrook i 
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dertook to terminate this important controverſy, © EN T, 
and, for that purpoſe, - ſent an order ro BERENOER, PART n. 
in the year 1078, to repair to Rome, Conſider- c 
ing the natural character of this pontif, his con- 
duct in this affair was highly laudable, and diſco- 
vered a degree of impartiality and candour, which 
his proceedings upon other occalians gave little 
reaſon to expect. He ſeems to have had a high 
eſteem for BERENOER; and, in the particular 
points in which he was obliged to oppoſe him, he 
did it, with all poſſible mildneſs, and with a ten- 
derneſs which ſhewed that he acted rather from a 
forced compliance with the clamours of his adver- 
ſaries, than from inclination. or principle. In the 
council that was held at Rome towards the conclu- 
ſion of the year 1078, he permitted BERRENOER to 
draw up a new confeſſion of his faith, and to re- 
nounce that which had been compoſed by Hum- 
BERT, though it had been ſolemnly approved and 
confirmed by NicoLas II., and a Roman coun- N 
cil. The ſagacious pontif perceived clearly the HA 
abſurdity of HumBerT's confeſſion, and therefore 1 0 
revoked it, though it had been rendered ſacred 
by papal authority [x]. In conſequence of this, 
the perſecuted prelate made a ſecond declaration, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for 
the future to the following propoſitions: That toe 
| bread laid upon the altar became, after conſecration, 
the true body of CarisT, which was born of the 
Virgin, ſuffered on the croſs, and now fits at the 
right-band of the Father : and that the wine placed 
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[x] It is worthy of obſervation, that GzzGozy VII, whoſe 
zeal in extending the juriſdiction, and exalting the authority 
of the Roman pontifs, ſurpaſſed that of all his predeceſſors, 
acknowledged, at leaſt tacitly, by this ſtep, that a pope and 
council might err, and had erred in effect. How otherwiſe 
could he allow BzexsnGER to renounce a confeſſion of faith, 
that had been ſolemnly approved and conficmed by NicoLas 
II., in a Roman council ? te: es | 
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c EN r. npon the" altar became, after conſecration,” the true 
Parr ll. blood, which flowed from the ſide of CanisrT, The 
pontif was ſatisfied with this declaration, which 
was far from produeing the ſame effect upon the 
enemies of een they ſnewed that it was 
ambiguous, and ſo it was in reality; and they in- 
ſiſted that BERNER ſhould be obliged not only 
to ſign another declaration leſs vague and equi- 
vocal, but ſhould alſo be required to prove his 
ſincerity by the fiery trial. GREGOR refuſed ab- 
ſolutely this latter demand, and would have 
equally refuſed the other, had not his favourable 
intentions towards BERENOERA yielded to the im- 
| portunate cn of 1 enemies: and Pperſecu- 
| tors. 
| XVII. The penufz ende 0 hanted;" that 
| part of their demand that related to a new decla- 
ration; and, in a council held at Rome, A. D. 1079, 
had a third confeſſion” of faith drawn up, which 
was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than the firſt, though 
much more harſh than the ſecond, and to which 
| Berences,'after reading and ſubſcribing it in the 
= midſt of the aſſembly, was obliged to declare his 
| aſſent by a'ſolemn oath. By this aſſent, he pro- 
feſſed to believe, That tbe bread and wine were, by 
the myſterious influence of tbe holy prayer, and the 
| words of our Redeemer, ſubſtantially cbanged into the 
| true, proper, and vivifying body and blood of Jesus 
CnRisr: and to remove all grounds of ſuſpicion, 
to diſpel all doubt about the reality of his attach- 


S dan „ .Þaz 


ment to this ridiculous ſyſtem,” he added to his df, 
ſecond confeſſion [Y] a ſolemn declaration, that whi 
the bread and tine, after conſecration, were conyert- 46 i 
ed into the real body and Blood of CHRIST, not ang) ent 
in quality of of external fins and Jacramental repreſent- this 
_ ations, but in their. ee Properties, and in ſub- Was 
Haben reality.” No Tooner had BERENGER mace 90 
A leaſt 

45 Mentioned in the precding ſton 34 this 


this 
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this ſtrange declaration, than the pontif redoubled c BN Ts 
the markes of eſteem which he had formerly ſhewn p u. 
dn and ſent him back to his country — $i 
with the moſt - honourable teſtimonies of his libe- . 15 
rality and frendſhip. - The double - minded doctor "REL 
did not, however, think himſelf bound by this by 
declaration, ſolemn as it was; and therefore re- 
tracted publicly, upon his return to his reſidence, 
what he had ſubſcribed. as his real ſentiments in | il 
the council of Rome, and went even ſo far as to "TL 
compaſe an elaborate refutation of the doctrine to 1 
which he had been engaged to profeſs his aſſent. i 
This new change excited a warm and vehement 
controverſy, in which Lanes anc and GuITwunD | | 
endeavoured to perplex BERNER with their ſo- | 
phiſtry, and to overwhelm him with their invec- 
tives. GREGORY: VII., to whole papal thunder 1.1188 
the affronted council looked with impatience, 1 
ſeemed neither ſurpriſed nor offended by the in- vi 
conſtancy of Ber ender. nor did he take any ſtep | 
which could teſtify the | ſmalleſt; mark of reſent- 
ment againſt this pretended apoſtate. From 
hence it appears more than probable, that the ſe- 
cond confeſſion of BER EN GER had entirely ſatisfied 
that pontif; and that the violent impoſition of the 
third: was by no means agreeable to GREGorRY, 
who ſeems to have adopted, in a great meaſure, 
if not wholly, the ſentiments of BezenGer [2]. 
noioiqtul do ebauchg Ie oy „nn. Amidſt 
PAR 211i TO It 241 1 


'[s} A warkable, treatiſe af hats | $ compolition, 
which, has been publiſhed-by MazTgxe, in his Theſaur, Anec- 
get, tom, iv. p. 99. 10g. will contribute to caſt a ſatisfactory 
light upon this Whole affair, and will fully unfold the real 
ſentiments of Cu s OO congeraing the euchariſt. For from 
this piece it is undoubtedly evident; ,, That BERNER 5 
was eſteemed and_.favoured, in a ſingular manner by Gze- FI 
cory VII. 2%, That this ontif was of the ſame opinion nf 
with BEN ences concerning” the eochariſt;\it' is certain, at Bl 
leaſt, that he was for adhering to the words of ſcripture in a 


| 
this matter, and was eager in ſuppreſſing all curious reſearches, | 1 4 
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EN T. XVIII. Amidſt the clamours of his incenſed 


pA fl. adverſaties, BrRENOER obſerved a profound 
Berenger's | f 
fate, and 


the progreſs and all poſitive deciſions concerning the manner of Ctz157's 
of his doc- preſence in the holy ſacrament. - This appears evidently from 
_ the following words, which he addreſſed to BextnGER before 
the meeting of the laſt council of Rome, and in which he ſpeaks 
of his deſign to conſult the Virgin Mary concerning the con- 
duct which it was proper for him to obſerve in the courſe of 
this controverſy : Ego plane te (ſays the pontif in the 108th 
page of the work, cited in the beginning of this note) 4 
Chriftt ſacriſicio ſecundum ſcripturas bene fentire non dubitd : tamen 
quia conſuetudinis mihi eft, ad B. Mariam de his que movent re- 
currere—impoſui religieſo tuidam amico—a B. Maria obtinere, ut 
per eum mihi not taceret, ſed verbis commendaret, quorſum me de 
negotio quod in manibus habebam de Chriſti ſacrificio reciperem, in 
guo immotus perfiflerem. We ſee here plainly, that Gzaecory 
expreſſes the ſtropgeſt propenſity to the ſentiments of Be- 
RENGER, not, however, without ſome heſitation concerning 
the manner in which he was to conduct himſelf, and alſo con- 
cerning the preciſe doQrine, which it was neceſſary to em- 
brace in relation to the preſence of Curisr in the euchariſt, 
It was this hefitation which led him to conſult the Virgin 
Mary; whoſe anſwer the pontif gives in the following words: 
A. B. Maria audivit et ad me retulit, nihil de ſacrificio Chriſii 
eogitandum, mihil effe tenendum, nifi quod tenerent authentice 
feripture, contra quas BERENGARIUS nihil babebat. Hlec tibi 
manifeflare wolui, ut ſecuriorem ad nos fiduciam C alacriorem 
fem habeas. Here we fee an anſwer of the Virgin pronoun- 
cing, that it was neceſſary to adhere to the exprels declarations 
of icripture concerning the preſence of CHRIST in the lacra- 
ment; and whether GREGORY was fanatical enough to con- 
fide in this anſwer as real, or rogue enough to forge it, it is 
fill certain, that he confined his belief concerning the point 
in debate to the language of ſcripture, and held that the true 
body and blood of Ckxr1sT were exhibited in the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, though it was neither neceſſary nor expe- 
dient to enquire into the nature or manner of this myſterious 
preſence. | zdly, It appears manifeſt from the treatiſe already 
mentioned, that the afſembling of the ſecond council, and the 
impoſition of another confefion of faith upon the conſcience of 
BERENeER, were meaſures into which GatGory was forced 
by the enemies of that ecclefialtic. Dejectus eff, favs BE:. 
RexGER, ſpeaking of that pontif, importunitate Paduaniſcurr &, 
won epiſcopi, et Piſani non epiſtopi, ſed antichrifli . . . ut permit- 
reret calumniatoribus veritatis in poſteriori quadrageſimali concilio 
Seriptum a fe firmatum in priori mutari. 4thly, We ice mw 
the 
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filence, and was prudent enough to return no an- 
ſwer to their bitter and repeated invectives. Fa- 
tigued with, a controverſy, in which the firſt prin- 
ciples of reaſon were ſo unpudently inſulted, and 
exhauſted by an oppolition which he was unable 
to overcome, he abandoned all his worldly con- 
cerns, and retired to rhe iſle of Sr. Coſme, in the 
neighbourhood of Tours, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in faſting, prayer, and pious 
exerciſes. In the year 1088, death put an end to 
the affliction he ſuffered in his retirement, from a 
bitter reflection upon the diſſimulation he had 
been guilty of at Rome, and to the penitential acts 
of mortification and auſterity, to which he ſeems 
to have ſubmitted with a deſign to expiate the 
enormity of his criminal compliance, and the 
guilt, of his perjury [a]. He left behind him in 


the true reaſon why Grxzcorr ſhewed not the ſmalleſt mark of 
reſentment againſt BEREN GER, when, upon his return to his 
own country, he violated the promiſe by which he had ſo ſo- 
lemnly bound himſelf in the laſt council, and refuted the con- 
feffion to which he had ſworn his aſſent. For the pontif was 
very far from adopting the ſentiments of thoſe who had drawn 
up or ſuggeſted that monſtrous con feſſion, and eſteemed it ſuf- 
ficient to believe with BRRENOER, that the body and blood of 
2 CHRIST were exhibited to Chriſtians in the euchariſt. 

ence he left the violent adverſaries of his perſecuted friend 
. murmur,” ſcribble, bawl, and refute, while he himſelf obſerved 
a profound filence, and perſiſted in his reſolution to put that 
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unhappy man to no farther trouble. It is, however, proper to 


obſerve, that in the ſame book from whence theſe particulars 
are taken, we find BERENOER addrefling himſelf, with the 
utmoſt humility, to the divine mercy, for the pardon of the 
crime of diffimulation and perjury he had committed at Rome; 
and confefling that the fear of death had extorted from him 
oaths and declarations diametrically oppoſite to his real ſenti- 
ments, and engaged him to ſubſcribe to a ſet of tenets 
which he abhorred. Deus omnipotens, ſays he, miſerere, font 
miſericordiatum, tantum ſacrilegium agnoſcents. 

la] This will appear evident to ſuch as peruſe the treatiſe 
of his compoſition, which we have mentioned in the preceding 
note, as publiſhed in MazxTEzNE's Tglaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. 
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a deep impreſſion of his 


PART U. extraordinary ſanctity; and his followers: were as 


numerous as his fame was illuſtrious [5]. | There 
have been diſputes among the learned about the 
real ſentiments of this eminent man: yet, not- 


- withſtanding: the art which he ſometimes uſed to 
conceal his opinions, and the ambiguity that is 


often remarkable in his expreſſions, whoever exa- 
mines with impartiality and attention ſuch of his 
writings as are yet extant, will immediately per- 
ceive, that he looked upon the bread and wine in 


the ſacrament as no more than the ſigns or ſym- 


bols of the body and blood of the divine Sa- 
viour [e]. In this opinion BERENOER perſevered 
to the laſt; nor have we any authentic proof of 


[4]. The canons of the cathedral. of Toure. continue to ho- 
nour the memory of BEZEN ER by an annual proceſſion, in 


which they perform a ſolemn ſervice at his tomb in the iſle of 


St. Ceſme. See Mouton, Voyages Liturgigues, p. 139. 
le] Masirrox, and other Roman catholic writers, as alſo 
a few Lutheran divines, are of opinion, that BER EN OGER denied 
only the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, while he maintained, 
at the ſame time, the real preſence of the body and blood of 
CarasT in the euchariſt. And this opinion will, indeed, ap- 
ar plauſible to ſuch as conſider only the declaration he ſigned 
In the firſt council at Rome, to which he was ſummoned by 
GrEgory VII., and which he never retracted, without com- 
paring this declaration. with the reſt of his writings. On the 
other hand, Us#8R, BasnAaGt, and almoſt all the writers of 
the reſormed church maintain, that the doctrine of B&RExNGER 
was exactly the ſame with that which CALvIx afterwards 
adopted; and I cannot help joining with them in this opinion, 
when I peruſe attentively the following words of his Letter to 
ALMANNUs, publiſhed. in Meg Tex e's The/aur, tom. iv. p. 10g. 
Conſtat, ſays BERENGER in expreſs terms, verum Chriſti corpus 
in ipſa menſa proponi. SED SPIRITUALITER 1NTERIORI Ho- 
MINI VERUM in e Chbriſti corpus ab his duntaxat, qui Chriſti 
membra ſunt, incorruptum, intaminatum, inattritumque SPLRI- 
TUALITER MANDUCAR1-.. Theſe wor s demouſtrate ſo clearly, 
that, by the pręſence of Cusisr's body in the euchariſt, Br- 
KEN OER meant no more than a ſpiritual preſence, that they 
diſpel all doubt about his real ſentiments, though, upon 
other occaſions, he concealed theſe ſentiments under dubious 
expreſſions, to deceive his adverſaries, | 9 
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ſome of the Roman catholic writers 
tend [4]. ehotel egw Scl ett es 20 
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la] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman ca- 
tholic writers have employed to perſuade us, that BñT¹RENOER,. 
before his death, abandoned the opinion he had ſo long and ſo 


©* 4 11. Th 3 "1 


warmly defended, and returned to the doQrine of the church 


of Rome concerning the corporal preſence” of CyrisT in the 
euchariſt But when we enquire: into the reaſons. on which 
this aſſertion, is founded, we ſhall immediately perceive their 
weakneſs and inſufficiency. They allege, in the firſt place, 
that BERENOER gave an account of his doctrine and belief in the 
eouncitof! Bourdeaux, A. D. 1087 and add to this, that the 
ancient writers applaud his penicential ſenti ments, and affirm 
that be died in the catholic faith. In all this, however, we 
ſee no proof of BertnGer's retractation. He adhered, in- 
deed, to the confeſſion of faith, which he had ſubſcribed and 
adopted in the firſt of the two Roman councils, to which he 
had been ſummoned by Gxzcory VII., and which that pon- 
tif judged ſufficient to clear him from the imputation of he- 
reſy; andithey who confined their attention to the literal ſenſe 
of the words of that confeſſion, without confidering their pirit, 
and the different me nings of which they were ſuſceptible, 
might esfilyimagine that BEAENOER's confeſſion was agree- 
able to the doctrine of the church. Grecory, in order to 
acify matters, confirmed them in this notion; and though 
e was well informed of BERRNENOIR's having retradted the 
confeffion' Which he had figned in the laſt Roman council 
before Which he appeared, and of his oppoſing, with the 
utmoſt warmth, the opinion he had there ſo ſolemnly profeſſed, 
yet he let the inconſtant doctor remain unmoleſted, and 
thereby tacitly acquitted him of the crime and the error that 
were Taid to his charge. 9 Wy 
I is of the utmoſt importance to obſerve here, that the Ro- 
man church Was not come, in this century, to a fixed deter- 
mination concerning the nature and manner of Cunts r's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt. This appears moſt evidently from the 
three confeſfions which BERRENOER 3 by the order of 
three coudeils, which confeſſions differed from each other, not 
only in the terms and the turn of expreſſion, but alſo in the 
opinions and doctrines they contained. Pope Nicol As II., 
and the cobucil he aſſembled at Rome, A. D. 1059, obliged 
bim to fubſcrive, as the true and orthodox doctrine of the 
church, (the firſt of theſe confeſſions, which was compoſed by 
Cardinal Huus r. This confeſſion was however rejected, 
pot only as harſh in point of expreſſion, but alſo as erronequs 
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A contro- 


verſy con- 


cerning 
Martial, 


The Internal His rox of the Cnukch. 
XIX. It is not rare to find in the hiſtory of the 


church, the moſt trifling objects exciting the 


warmeſt 


and unſound, by GR ROI and the two Roman councils, 


Which he had expreſsly ſummoned to enquire into that matter; 


for had HumBeR T's declaration appeared to the pontif to be a 
juſt expreſſion of the dodrine and ſenſe-of the church concern- 
ing the euchariſt, neither be nor the ſucceeding councils would 
have permitted other forms of doQtrine to be ſubſtituted in its 
place. GreGory, as we have already ſeen, was of opinion, 
that it was highly improper to pry with too much curioſity 
into the myſteries of the eucharilt, and that, laying aſide all 
diſputes concerning the manner of CMRIST's preſence in that 
holy inſtitution, it was ſafeſt to adhere to the plain words of 
ſcripture; and as this was alſo the opinion of BEREN GER, and 
was plainly expreſſed in his confeſſion of faith, the judicious 
pontif pronounced him innocent. But a following council 
departed from this.equitable ſentence of Gxecory, who, tho? 
with much reluctance, was induced to confirm their rigorous 
deciſions; and hence aroſe a third confeſſion, which was ex- 
tremely different from the two preceding ones. We may re- 
mark by the by, that in this controverly the councils ſeem 
plainly to have ſwayed the pontifs, fince we ſee the obſtinate, 
the invincible Gzecory yielding, againſt his will, to one of 
theſe clamorous aſſemblies. BERENX GER had no ſooner got out 
of the hands of his enemies, than he returned to the ſecond 
confeſſion, which the pontif had approved, and publicly de- 
claimed againft that which had been impoſed upon him in the 
laſt Roman council before which he had appeared, without 
receiving the leaſt mark of diſapprobation from Get Gcokr.— 
From this it was natural to conclude, that, although he op- 
poſed the decree of that: council, he adopted nevertheleſs the 
opinion of the pope and of the church. 

In the account which 1 have here given of this memorable 
controverſy, I have not only conſulted the ancient records re- 
lating to that matter, which have been made public (for ſe- 
veral of them. lie as yet in MSS. in the cabinets of the curious) 
but have alſo been aſſiſted by the labours of thoſe among the 

learned, who-have treated that important branch of Eccleſiaſ- 


' tical Hiſtory in the molt ample and accurate manner: ſuch as 


firſt, Franc. DE Rorz's book, publiſhed at Angers in the i 
year 1656; Ad Can. Ego Berengarius 41. de conſecrat. diſtinct. 2. 
Ubi vita, herefis, et pœnitentia Berengarii Andegawven/is Arcbi- 3 
iaconi, et ad Fofephi locum de Chriſto (a book which is extremely 3 


curious, aud very little known). ManiLLon's Prafat- ad 


tom. ix. A. . Ord. Bened. ſeu Sec. vi. part II. p. 4- ef DI 2 


ert. de multiplici damnatione, fidci profeſſione et lapſe, which 13 


publiſhed f 


Cray, III. The Doctrine of the Cavacn. 871 


warmeſt and moſt vehement controverſies. Such o N T. 
was the diſpute that aroſe in France, in the year p I 1 
1023, between the prieſts and monks of Limoges, 
concerning the place that was to be aſſigned in 

the public liturgy to Max TIAL, the firſt biſhop 

of that dioceſe. One party headed by Jon pax, 

biſnop of Limoges, were for placing him among 

the conſeſſors; while Huco, abbot of the monaſ- 

tery of St. Martial, maintained, that the prelate 1 
in queſtion was to be ranked among the apoſtles, q! 
and branded, with the opprobrious and heretical - 0 
title of Ebionites, all ſuch as adhered to the pro- | 
poſal of Jox DAN. This momentous affair was de- 
bated firſt, in a council held at Poitiers in the year 

1023, and in another aſſembled at Paris the year HE: 
following, in which latter it was determined, that 
MaRrTIAaL was to be honoured with the title of an | 
apoſtle, and that all who refuſed him this eminent 14 
rank were to be conſidered as Ebionites, who, as - if 
is well known, confined the number of the apol- | 
tles to twelve, that they might exclude St. Pac, 
from that ſacred order. The decree, however, of 
this council did not produce the effects that were 
expected from it; for it exaſperated, inſtead of 
calming, the zeal and animoſity of the contending 
parties, ſo that this miſerable diſpute became 1 
daily more univerſal, and ſpread like a contagion 0 
through all the provinces of France. The matter {| 
was, at length, brought before the tribunal of 
the Roman pontif, Johx XIX., who decided it 
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publiſhed in his Analecta weteris ævi, tom. ii. p. 455. De | 4 x 
BouLaY, Hiftor. Acad: Pariſ. tom. i. p. 404, tom. in. p. 452. Bj 
The authors of the reformed church, which I have followed 14 
in this controverſy, are, Uss Rus, De ſucreſſione Pecliſfar. 1 
Chriftianar. in occidente, Cap. vii. F 24. p. 195. —BAs NAR, | 
Hift. des Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. p. 105. et Hit. de PEgliſe, 11 
tom, ii. p. 1391.— Cas. Oup ix, Difert. de Dodtrina et Scriptis 1 
Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Eccleſiaſt. tom. ii. p. 624. 3 
There appears more or leſs a certain ſpirit of partiality in all bl 
theſe writers; but this ſpirit is particulaily notorious among 4 
thoſe of the church of Rome. | 
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TENT. in favour of the monks; and, in a letter addreſſed 
PART I. to Joa pax and the other biſhops of the. nation, 


. 


pronounced MarTiaL worthy of the title and ho- 
nours of an apoſtle. This deciſion produced the 
moſt ſubſtantial and permanent effects: for in a 
council aſſembled at Limoges, A. D. 1029, Jor- 
pan declared his acquieſcence in the papal ſen- 
tence; in a provincial council at Bourges, two 
years after, ragt was aſſociated to the com- 
pany of the apoſtles with great ſolemnity, in con- 
ſequence of the deciſion of the Roman ſee, and 
about the ſame time this controverſy was com- 
pletely and finally terminated in a numerous 
council aſſembled at Limoges, in which the prayers 
that had been conſecrated to the memory of the 
apoſtle Mar TIAL by the zealous pontif were pub- 
licly recited ſe]. The warm contenders for the 
apoſtleſhip of MazTiar aſſerted, that he was one 
of the ſeventy diſciples of CxrisT.,; from whence 
they concluded that he had an equal title with 
ty and BaRN ABAS to the honour of an apoſ- 
* ee 


[e] See Bout ax, Hif. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 372. 101.— 
J. LoSGEVAL, Hiſtoire de Þ Egliſe Galicane, tom. vii. p. 188, 
189, 231.— The Benedictine monks; in their Gallia Chri/- 
tiana, tom. ii. Append. Documentor. p. 162, have publiſhed the 
Letter of Jox DAN to Pope BEN EDIT VIII., againſt the Apo/- 
eleſhip of MART IAI. The decrees of the councils of Beurges 
and Limoges concerning this matter are publiſhed by LaBB#, 
in his Bibliotb. Nova Mauſcriptor. tom. ii. p. 766, MABIL.- 
rox has given an ample account of ADgMar,'a monk of Sr. 
Cybar, the firſt promoter of this ridiculous controverſy, in his 
Annal. Ord. S. Benedict. tom. iv. p. 318. and among the ori- 


ginal papers ſubjoined to that volumé, has publiſhed a letter 
wrote by that monk in favour of the apoſtleſſiip of Max TAL. 
See allo the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vil. p. 30 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
I during this century. 


I FRHE form of public worſhip, which was c E N r. 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, had not, as yet, p. fy. 

been univerſally received in the weſtern provinces. ! 

This was looked upon by the imperious pontifs 

as an inſult upon their authority, and therefore 

they uſed their utmoſt efforts to introduce the 

Roman ceremonies every where, and to promote 

a perfect uniformity of Wan in every part of 

the Latin world. GRECORY VII. employed all 

his diligence, activity, and zeal in this enterpriſe, 

as appears from ſeveral paſſages in his letters, and 

he perhaps alone was equal to the execution of 

ſuch; an arduous attempt. The Spaniards had 

long diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other na- 

tions by the noble and reſolute reſiſtance they 

made to the deſpotic attempts of the popes upon 

this occaſion; for they adhered to their ancient 

Gothic liturgy [F] with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and 

could not be brought to change it for the method 

of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome. ALtxXanDeRr II. 

had indeed procteded fo far, in the year 1068, as 

to perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into his | 15 

meaſures [g], and to conquer the averſion which 1 

the Catalonians had diſcovered for the Roman 1 

worſhip. But the honour of finiſhing this difficult 14 

work, and bringing it to perfection, was reſerved 

for: Ga ECO Y VII., who, without interruption, 

exhorted, threatened, admoniſhed, and intreated 
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[Il] See Maniitton, De Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ii. 
p. 10.— Jo. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. i. cap. xi. p. 220. 
opp.—PETR. LE BRUN, Explication des Ceremonies de Ia Maſſe, 


1 
tom. ii. D.. v. p. 272. 1:81 
el Pars. ps Marca, Hiſtoire de Bearn, liv, ii. cap. ix. | 
AH OSS SANCIUS 


Se þ 
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CENT. Sanctus and ALpnonso, the kings of Arragc 
Parry II. and Caſtile, until, fatigued with the importunity 
of this reſtleſs pontif, they conſented to aboliſh 
the Gothic ſervice in their churches, and to in- 
troduce the Roman in its place. Sanctus was 
the firſt who complied with the requeſt of the 
pontif, and, in the year 1080, his example was 
followed by Alrhnoxso. The methods which the 
nobles of Caſtilèe employed to decide the matter 
were very extraordinary. Firſt, they choſe two 
champions, who were to determine 'the contro- 
verly by ſingle combat, the one fighting for the 
Roman liturgy, the other for the Gothic. This 
firſt trial ended in favour of the latter; for the 
Gothic hero proved victorious. The fiery trial 
was next made ule of to terminate the diſpute ; 
the Roman and Gothic Jiturgies were committed 
to the flames, which, as the ſtory goes, conſumed 
the former, while the latter remained unblemiſhed 
and entire, Thus were the Gothic rites crowned 
with a double victory, which, however, was not 
ſufficient to maintain them againſt the authority 
of the pope, and the influence of the queen Cox- 
STANTIA, Who determined ALpHONSO in favour 
of the Roman ſervice [þ}. 
Divine wor- II. The zeal of the Roman pontifs for intro- 
formed in ducing an uniformity of worſhip into the weſtern 
known and Churches may be, in ſome meaſure, juſtified ; 
tone, but their not permitting every nation to celebrate 
divine worſhip in their mother tongue was abſo- 
lutely inexcuſable. While, indeed, the Latin 
language was in general uſe among the weltern na- 
tions, or, at leaſt, was unknown to but a very 
ſmall number, there was no reaſon why it ſhould 
not be employed in the public ſervice of the 
church. Bur when the decline of the Roman em- 


(] Bona, Rerum Titurgicar. lib. . cap. xi. p. 216. Er 
Baux, lec. citat. p. 292.— Jo. DE FERRERAS, H,. de VEſ- 
Ffagne, tom. lll. p. 237, 241, 246. 
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pite drew on by degrees the extinction of its lan- 
guage in ſeveral places, and its decay in all the 
weſtern provinces, it became juſt and reaſonable 
that each people ſhould ſerve the Deity in the 
language they underſtood, and which was peculiar 
to them. This reaſoning, however evident and 
ſtriking, had no ſort of influence upon the Roman 


- pontifs, who, neither in this nor in the following 


centuries, could be perſuaded to change the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom, but perſiſted, on the contrary, 
with the moſt ſenſeleſs obſtinacy, in retaining the 
uſe of the Latin language in the celebration of 
divine worſhip, even when it was no longer under- 
ſtood by the people [7]. This ſtrange conduct 
has been variouſly accounted for by different wri- 
ters, who have tortured their inventions to find 
out its ſecret reaſons, and have imagined many 
that ſeem extremely improbable and far-fetched, 
A ſuperſtitious and extravagant veneration for 
whatever carried the hoary aſpect of a remote an- 
tiquity, was undoubredly the principal reaſon that 
rendered the pontifs unwilling to aboliſh the ufe 
of the Latin language in the celebration of divine 
worſhip. The ſame abſurd principle produced a 


fimilar effect in the eaſtern churches; thus the 


Egyptian Chriſtians perform their religious ſer- 
vice in the language of the ancient Copts, the 
Jacobites and the Neſtorians in the Syriac, and 
the Abyſſinians in the old ZErhiopic, though all 
theſe languages have been long ſince obſolete. and 
are thereby become abſolutely unintelligible to 
the multitude [K]. 

III. It would be tedious to enumerate, in a 
circumſtantial manner, the new inventions that 


Li] Usszxrius, Hiftoria Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris 
Vernaculis ab HEN. WnARTONO edita et audta, Londini 1690, 
in 4to. 

Le] See Eus zz. Rex AU Dor, Diſertat. de Liturgiarum 
Oriental. origine et antiquitate, cap. vi. p. 40. 
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CEN T. were impoſed upon Chriſtians, in this century, 

Par H. under the ſpecious titles of piety and zeal, by the 

— ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an imperious clergy. It 

. would be alſo endleſs to mention the additions 

that were made to former inventions, the multi- 

plication, for example, of the rites and ceremo- 

nies that were uſed in the worſhip of ſaints, re- 

lics, and images, and the new directions that were 

adminiſtered to ſuch as undertook pilgrimages, 

or other ſuperſtitious ſervices of that nature. We 

ſhall only obſerve, that, during the whole of this 

century, all the European nations were moſt dili- 

gently. employed in rebuilding, - repairing, and 

adorning their churches [IJ. Nor will this ap- 

Pear ſurpriſing, when we conſider, that, in the 

preceding century, all Europe was alarmed with a 

diſmal apprehenſion that the day of judgment was 

at hand, and that the world was approaching to 

its final diſſolution; for, among the other effects 

of this panic terror, the churches and monaſteries 

were ſuffered to fall into ruin, or at leaſt to re- 

main without repair, from a notion that they 

would ſoon be involved in the general fate of all 

ſublunary things. But when theſe apprebenſions 

were removed, things immediately put on a new 

face; the tottering temples were rebuilt, and the 

greateſt zeal,” attended with the richeſt and moſt 

liberal donations, was employed in reſtoring the 

facred edifices to their former luſtre, or rather in 

giving them new degrees of magnificence and 
beauty. iS. 


[LI] Gr. Ropotr uus, Hiſt. lib, iii. cap. iv. in Pu- 
CHESNE's Scriptor. Franc, tom. iv. p. 217. Infra millginum 
tertio jam fere imminente anno contigit in univer/o pert ler ar um 
erbe, præciput tamen in Italia et in Galliis, innovari Ecclefrarum 
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225 during this century. 4 
L. | F. ſtate of the ancient ſects, „ald parti. 
E cularly of the Neſtorians and Monophy- 
ſites,” who reſided. in 4A/ffa and Egypt under the 
Mahometan goyernment, was now, much the 
fame that it had been in the precedin centu 
neither extreniely proſperous, nor abſolute] mi- 
ſerable. The cafe of the Manichaans, or Pauli- 
clans, whom the .Grecian emperors had baniſhed 
from” the eaſtern, provinces, into Bulgaria and 
Thybce, was much more u. nhappy, on account of 
the perpetual conflicts they had to ſuſtain with the 
Greeks,” wh wk nga od” 0 preſſed, them with 
much keenn "and animoſity. The Greeks, as 
ulally e upon like occaſions, hid the 


blam 8 elr violent meaſures upon the Mani- 
e d they re] preſented as à turbulent, 


perfil, and eh utaRey faction, and as the de- 
cared and inveterate A of the Grecian em- 
re C. This, however, is by no means to be 

rive 557 ; u imparſa ſtate of the caſe; at leaſt, 

Appea fen many circumſtances, that if the 
Me ARR, were I ainſt the Greeks, 
their Mlentment Was OW! > e violent and in- 


juridus treatment they had received from them. 
The Grecian pontifs and clergy were far from 
being deſtitute of the odious ſpirit of perſecution; 
and it is Certain that the emperors, inſtigated and 
ſet on by them, had exhauſted the patience of the 
Paulicians by repeated cruelties and vexations, 
and alienated their affections by inflicting upon 


Ln] AxxA Conxenx Alexiades, lib. v. p. 105. lib. vi. 
p. 124. 771 145. 
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| * 
CENT, them, without interruption, a variety of puniſh- 
Pars II. ments, ſuch as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, 
and other ſuch marks of ſeverity and violence. 
ALEX1Us CoMNENUs, who, by his learning, 
was an ornament to the imperial ſceptre, perceiv- 
ing that the Manichæans were not to be vanquiſh- 
ed, without the greateſt difficulty, by the force of 
arms, and obſerving alſo that their numbers in- 
creaſed from day to day both in Thrace and in the 
adjacent provinces, had recourſe to the power of 
reaſon and argument to conquer their obſtinacy, 
and ſpent whole days at Philippopolis, in diſputing 
with the principal doctors of that pernicious ſect. 
Many of them yielded to the victorious arguments 
of this royal diſputant, and his learned aſſociates; 
nor is this to be ſo much wondered at, fince their 
demonſtrations were accompanied and inforced by 
rewards and puniſhments. Such of the Mani- 
chæans as retracted their errors, and returned to 
the boſom of the Greek church, were loaded with 
gifts, honours, and privileges, according to their 
reſpective ſtations ; while ſuch as ſtood firm againſt 
the reaſoning of the emperor, were inhumanly 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment [u]. 
An account II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a 
Belas in principle of zeal for the propagation of their opi- 
Europe. nions, or from a defire of getting rid of the per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion they ſuffered under the 
Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and Thrace, 
and formed ſettlements in other countries. Their 
firſt migration was into Italy; from whence, in 
procels of time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all 
the other provinces of Europe, and formed gra- 


dually a confiderable number of religious aſſem- 


[n] There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this 


controverſy between the emperor and the Manichzans in the 
work mentioned in the preceding note, lib. xiv. P. 337. 
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blies, who had adhered to their doctrine, andwho c E x r. 
— XI. 
were afterwards perſecuted with the utmoſt vehe- pA 1 Ul. 


mence by the Roman pontifs [o J. It is difficult 
to fix the preciſe period of time when the Pauli- 
cians began to take refuge in Europe; it is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly certain from the moſt authen- 
tic teſtimonies, that a conſiderable number of that 
ſect were, about the middle of this century, ſettled 
in Lombardy, Inſubria, and principally at Milan; 


and that many of them led a wandering life in 


France, Germany, and other countries, where 
they captivated the eſteem and admiration of the 


o] See Lun. Ant. MurxaTor Antiquitat. Ital, medii only: 


tom. v. p. 83. — Liu BOxRcH. Hiſtoria [ngquiſitionis, p. 31.— 
Trom. * Ricuixun -Diſſertatio de Catharis, which is pre- 
fixed to the Summa B. MoxeT# contra Catharos, p. 17, 18. 
We might alſo refer, upon this occaſion, to GAB. „ 
Hiſtor. lib. iii. cap. viii. to Marr. Paris, and other ancient 


writers. Certain Italian authors, and among others RIcHNI, 


ſeem unwilling to acknowledge, that the Paulicians arrived 
firſt in Haly, and proceeded from thence into the other pro- 
vinces of Europe; and maintain, on the contrary, that their 
firſt ſettlement was in France, and that from thence they came 
into Italy. Theſe writers look upon it as ignominious to their 
country, to be conſidered as the firſt European nation which 
foſtered ſuch a pernicious and impious ſect in its boſom. Be 


that as it may, their hypotheſis is favoured by PeTx. ve - 


Mazca himſelf, a Frenchman, who, in his Hiftoire de Bearn, 
live, viii. cap. xiv. p. 728. declares it as his opinion, that the 
Paulicians joined Ei to the Gallic armies that re- 
turned from the holy war in Palgſtine, by the province of Bul- 
garia, and were thus conducted into France. But that learned 
author alleges no proof to ſupport this opinion: it appears, 
on the contrary, from the records of the Inquiſition of Thoulouſe, 
publiſhed by Linzoxcy, and from other authentic pieces, 
that the Paulicians ſettled firit in Sicily, Lombardy, Liguria, 
and the Milaneſe, and ſent from thence their doctors and miſſio- 
naries into France. See the Codex T oloſanus, p. 13, 14, 32. 
68, 69, & paſſim. We learn alſo from the Code of Thoulouſe, 
that the French Paulicians, who were called Albigenſes, had 
no biſhop to conſecrate their Anciani (ſuch was the title they 
gave to their preſbyters) ; ſo that ſuch of them as were deſirous 
of being placed in the order of pre{byters, were obliged to re- 
pair to Italy, in order to their being regularly inſtalled. 
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CEN r. multitude, by their ſancti nonious looks, and the 
as H. uncommon air of piety, which they put on with 
—— moch affectation. In Italy they were called Pa- 


terini and Cathari, or rather Gazari, which latter 
appellation the Germans have preſerved, with a 
ſmall alteration only, which was proper to adapt 
it to the genius of their language [y]. In France 
they were called Albigenſes, from the town of Alby, 
in the Upper Languedoc, in Latin Albigia [q]. 
They were likewiſe called Bulgarians, in France, 
becauſe they came from Bulgaria, and becauſe the 
head of their ſect reſided in that country; as alſo 
Publicans, which was probably a corrupt pronun- 


ciation of Paulicians, and beni homines or good men, 


with ſeveral other titles and epithets [y. 
| III. The 


L The title of Paierini, which was given to this ſect in 
Taly, has been already explained in the ſecond Chapter of the 
ſecond Part of this Century, Sect. 13, Note [r]. As to the 


term Catharus, it was, undoubtedly, when applied to the Pau- 


licians, the ſame with Gazarus, as I have elſewhere demon- 
ſtrated. , See Hiſtor. Ord. Apofiol. p. 367. The country 
which bore, in this century, the name of Gazaria, was what 
we now call the _ T artary. 

[9] That the Paulicians were called Albigenſes in France, 
and were a ſect entirely diſtinct from the MValdenſes and other 
heretics, appears evidently from the Codex Inquiſitionis Tolo. 
ſane, already mentioned. They received this name from a 
town in Aquitain, called Alligia, or Ally, where their errors 
were condemned in a council held in the year 1176. See CHA“ 
TEL, Memoires de P Hiſtoire de Languedoc, p. 305. It is, there- 
fore, a miſtake to conſider the Albigenſes, as a ſect ſo called 


from Alby's being the place of their birth, their refidence, or 


the ſeat of their principal aſſembly ; fince that name was given 
them for no other _— than their having been condemned in 
a- council held in that town. There were, indeed, ſeveral 
Paulicians among the various ſects of diſſenters from the 
church of Rome, that inhabited the country about Alby ; and 
it is alſo true, that the title of Alligenſes is uſually extended to 
all the heretics, of whatever ſe& or denomination they were, 
who dwelt in theſe parts. . 

[J The learned pv Fresne, in his Glgſarium Latin. medii 
evi, tom. i. p. 1338, has proved, in an ample manner, that 
the Paulicians were called in France Bulgares, and, by a cor- 
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III. The firſt religious aſſembly which the Pau- 
licians had formed in Europe, is faid to have been 
diſcovered at Orleans, in the year 1017, under 
the reign of RogRRT. A certain Italian lady is 
ſaid to have been at the head of this ſect; its 
principal members were twelve canons of the ca- 
thedral of Orleans, men eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by their piety and learning, among whom L1s0- 
$1Us and STEPHEN held the firſt rank; and it was 
compoſed, in general, of a conſiderable number 
of citizens, who were far from being of the 
meaneſt condition. The impious doctrines, pro- 
feſſed by theſe canons, were diſcovered by a cer- 
tain prieſt named HerIBERT, and by ARIrAsrus, 
a Norman nobleman, upon which RokERT aſſem- 
bled a council at Orleans, and employed the 
moſt effectual methods that could be thought of 
to bring theſe heretics to a better mind. But all 
his endeavours were to no purpoſe; this perni- 
cious ſect adhered obſtinately to their principles, 
and hence they were at length condemned to be 
burnt alive [s]. 
It is difficult to come to a fixed determination 
with reſpe@ to the character and doctrine of theſe 
people; for when we examine matters attentively, 


rupt pronunciation of that word, Bougres. The fame author, 
in his Obſervationes ad Villebarduini Hiſtoriam Conſtantinopolit. 
p. 169. has fully demonſtrated, that the names Popolicani and 
Publicani, that were impoſed upon theſe Manichzans, were no 
more than a corruption of the term Pauliciani ill pronounced. 
The appellation of Boni Homines, or Los bos Homes, as the 
ſouthern French ſpoke at that time, was a title which the 
Paulicians attributed to themſelves. See the Codex Inquiſit. 
Taloſane, p. 22. 84. 95, &c. and more eſpecially p. 131. 

[s] The accounts that the ancient writers have given of theſe 
heretics are collected by BouLay, in his Hi. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. i. p. 364.— CARL. PLEsSIS D' ARGENTRE, Collection. 
judicior. de novis erroribus, tom. i. p. 5.— Jo. Lauxor, De 
Seholis celebrioribus Caroli Magni, cap. xxiv. p. 90.— 
hiſtory of the ſynod of Orleans, in which this fe& was con- 
demned, is given by Luc. Dachkaxius, in his SpicileF. Veter. 
Seriptor. tom. i. P · 604. 
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C EN r. we find that even their enemies acknowledged the 
Parr 11, ſincerity of their piety; that they were blackened 
by accuſations which were evidently falſe; and 
that the opinions for which they were puniſhed, 
differ widely from the Manichzan ſyſtem [J. As 
far as we can ſee into the caſe, it appears to us, 
that theſe pretended Manichzans of Orleans were 
a ſet of My/tice, who looked with contempt upon 
all external worſhip, rejected all rites and ceremo- 
nies, and even the Chriſtian ſacraments, as deſti- 
tute of any, even the leaſt ſpiritual efficacy or 
virtue, placed the whole of religion in the internal 
contemplation of God, and the elevation of the 


I. 
ſoul to divine and celeſtial things; and in their n. 
philoſophical ſpeculations concerning God, the w 
Trinity, and the human foul, ſoared above the ti 
comprehenſion of the age in which they lived. A to 
like ſet of men proceeded in vaſt numbers out of of 
Italy in the following ages, ſpread like an inunda- 5 
tion through all the European provinces, and c 
were known in Germany under the name of the ell 
Brethren of the free ſpirit, while they were diſtin- re 
guiſhed in other countries by the appellation of ti 
Beghards [u]. fac 
ni. 
DJ BAsxAGR, in his Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformbet, tom. i. | 
period iv. p. 97. and in his Hiſt. de J 7006 tom. 11. p. 1388. 0 
pleads the cauſe of the canons of Orleans; but this learned G 
and worthy man ſeems to have been carried too far by his zeal RF | 
for augmenting the number of thoſe who have been martyrs A th; 
to the truth, 4 lig 
L] We ſhall have occaſion to give a fuller account of theſe Pos 
fanatics in the hiſtory of the thirteenth century, in which they 
were firſt drawn from their obſcurity, and condemned in many ĩ⁶ 8a 
councils, eſpecially in Germany. It is, however, certain, that. an 
they had a clandeſtine exiſtence long before that period, and tur 
that they propagated their tenets ſecretly in ſeveral places. the 
Their dectrine reſembles, in ſome particulars, that of the Ma- 3 
nichæans; and hence it was natural for the ignorant divines of 3 7. 
the age in which they lived, to conſider them as a branch of 43 Pre 
that pernicious ſect. 3 nit 
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IV. We find in hiſtory another branch of this c EN r. 
numerous ſect, whoſe errors were not accompa- p, 4 mx. 
nied with the crimes that were laid to the charge 
of their brethren, and who were converted by a bangt . 
pathetic diſcourſe that was addreſſed to them by that et. 
GERHARD, biſhop of Cambray and Arras, in an by Gerhard, 
aſſembly of the clergy that was held in the laſt 
of theſe two cities A. D. 1030. Theſe honeſt 
Myftics, who were equally remarkable for their 
docility and their ignorance, had received the 
doctrine they profeſſed from the Italians, and par- 
ticularly from a certain chimerical doctor, whoſe 
name was GUNDULF. They maintained in ge- 
neral, according to their own confeſſion, that the 
whole of religion conſiſted in the ſtudy of prac- 

tical piety, and in a courſe of action conformable 
to the divine laws, and treated all external modes 
of worſhip with the utmoſt contempt. Their 
188 tenets may be reduced to the following 

eads: 1. They rejected baptiſm, and in a more 
eſpecial manner, the baptiſm of infants, as a ce- 
remony that was in no reſpect eſſential to ſalva- 
tion. 2. They rejected, for the ſame reaſon, the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 3. They de- 
nied, that the churches were endowed with a 
greater degree of ſanctity than private houſes, or 
that they were more adapted to the worſhip of 
God than any other place. 4. They affirmed, 
that the altars were to be conſidered in no other 
light than as heaps of ſtones, and were there- 
fore unworthy of any marks of veneration or re- 
gard. 5. They diſapproved of the uſe of incenſe 
and conſecrated oil in ſervices of a religious na- 
ture. 6. They looked upon the uſe of bells in 
the churches, as an intolerable ſuperſtition. 
7. They denied, that the eſtabliſhment of biſhops, 
preſbyters, deacons, and other eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities, was of divine inſtitution, and went ſo far 
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CEN r. as to maintain that the appointment of ſtated mi- | 
Pa... II. niſters in the church was entirely needleſs, | 
8. They affirmed, that the inſtitution of funeral 
rites was an effect of ſacerdotal avarice, and that 
it was a matter of indifference whether the dead ] 
were buried in the .churches, or in the fields. 
9. They looked upon thoſe voluntary puniſh- < 
ments, called penance, which were ſo generally ? c 
practiſed in this century, as unprofitable and ab: « 
ſurd. 10. They denied, that the fins of departed 


ſpirits could be, in any meaſure, atoned for b 1 
the celebration of maſſes, the diſtribution of alms q 
to the poor, or a vicarious penance [ w |; and they O 
treated, of conſequence, the doctrine of purga- tl 
tory as a Tidiculous fable. 11. They conſidered * 
marriage as a pernicious inſtitution, and abſurdly 8⁰ 
condemned, without diſtinction, all connubial fr 
bonds [x]. 12. They looked upon a certain fort M 
of veneration and worſhip as due to the apo/t/cs th 
and martyrs, from which, however, they excluded / ar 
* Tuch as were only confefors, in which claſs they . 
comprehended the /aints, who had not ſuffered di 
death for the cauſe of CHRIST, and whoſe bodies, IC 
in their eſteem, had nothing more ſacred than 11 
any other human carcaſe. 13. They declared tge Cle 
uſe of inſtrumental muſic in the churches, and Ca 
other religious aſſemblies, ſuperſtitious and un- Cal 
lawful. - 14. They denied, that the croſs on which Tt 
CrrisT ſuffered was in any reſpect more ſa- po 
cred than pther kinds of wood, and, of conſe- ll Wu 
w By a vicarious penance is underſtood the courſe of by 
Mortification and voluntary ſuffering, that one perſon under- thr 
goes in order to procure abſolution for another. (ſu 
[x] This eleventh article is ſcarcely credible, at leaſt as it 
is here expreſſed. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe * 
Myſtics 8 id not abſolutely condemn marriage, but only held 8 15 
—— in higher eſteem, * mark of ſuperior ſanctity * $18 ] 
of 


quence, 
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quence, refuſed. to pay to it the ſmalleſt degree of © 


395 
2 7 


religious worſhip. 15. They not only refuſed all paz+ 1, 
acts of adoration to the images of CHRIST, and 


of the ſaints, but were alſo for having them re» 
moved out of the churches. 16. They were ſhocked 


at the ſubordination and diſtinctions that were 


eſtabliſhed among the clergy, and at the different 
degrees of authority that were conferred upon the 
different members of that ſacred body y]. 
When we conſider the corrupt ſtate of religion 
in this century, and particularly, the ſuperſtitious 
notions that were generally adopted in relation to 
outward ceremonies, the efficacy of penance and 
the ſanctity of churches, relics, and images, it 
will not appear ſurpriſing, that many perſons. off 
good ſenſe and ſolid piety, running from one ex. 
treme to another, fell into the opinions of theſe 
Myſtics, in which, among ſeveral abſurdities,, 


there were many things plauſible and ſpecious, 


and ſome highly rational. 
V. A controverſy, of a much more ſubtile and 
difficult nature, aroſe in France, about the year 


The contro- 
verſy ſet on 
foot by Roſ- 


1089; and had for its principal. author Roscex,. © 


LINUS, a canon of Compeigne, a profound dialecti- 
cian, and the moſt eminent doctor of the ſect 
called Nominaliſis, which we have already had oc«. 
caſion to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
This ſubtile doctor held it inconceivable and im- 
poſſible, that the Son of God ſhould take on the 
human nature alone, i. e. without the Father and 


the Holy Ghoſt becoming incarnate alſo, unleſs 


by the three perſons in the godhead were meant 
three diſtinct objects, or natures exiſting ſeparately 
(ſuch as three angels, or three diſtinct ſpirits), 


£ 


[y] See an account of the ſynod of Arras in Dachezius, 
Spicilegium Scriptor. Veter, tom. i. p. 607—624.—Car. PLts- 
sis DARORN TA, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. i. 
p. 7. 


though 


r. 
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CEN r. though endowed with one will, and acting by one 
Pals 11, Power. When it was infinuated to RosceLLINUus, 
—  — that this manner of reaſoning led directly to Tri- 
theiſm, or the doctrine of three gods, he anſwered 
boldly, that the exiſtence of three gods might be 

aſſerted with truth [z], were not the expreſſion 


harſh 


D] Such is the account given by Joux, the accuſer of this 
metaphyſical eccleſiaſtic, in a letter to AnsELM, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, publiſhed by Baruzivs, in his Miſcellanea, 

7 tom. iv. p. 478. The ſame account is confirmed by AxsETu 
himſelf, in the book De Fide Trinitatit, which he wrote againſt 
RoscELLinvus, ſee Oper. tom. i. p. 41. 43. and lib. ii. Epiſ- 
tolar. ep. |xxxv. p. 335. tom. ii. opp.— And alſo by Furco, 
biſhop of Beauvais, as may be ſeen in the ſecond book of the 
Epiſiles of ANSELM, ep. Xli. lib. ii. tom. ii. opp. p. 357. t 
muſt, however, be conſidered, that the learned men now men- 
tioned were the inveterate enemies of RosceLLinus, and that 
they perhaps comprehended his meaning imperfectly, or per- 
verted it willingly. Several circumſtances prove that ſome of 
his adverſaries were in one or the other of theſe two caſes. 

- ANSELM himſelf furniſhes ſufficient grounds for this ſuſpicion, 
| Hnce, notwithſtanding his averſion to the Nominaliſie, of whom 
RosceLLinus was the chief, he grants, in his book De Fide 
Trinitatis, cap. iii. p. 44. that the opinion of his antagoniſt 
may be admitted, or at leaſt tolerated, in a certain ſenſe; and 
even frequently intimates, that he is not perfectly aſſured of 
his underſtanding fully the meaning of RosceLLinus, and 
that he believes the ſentiments of that eccleſiaſtic leſs perni- 
cious than his accuſers have repreſented them. Sed forfitan 
(ſays AxsELm) iſe (Roscrrrixuvs) non dicit, ficut ſunt tres 
anima aut tres Angeli: ſed ille, qui mihi ejus mandavit quæſ- 
tionem, hanc ex ſuo poſuit fimilitudinem : ſed ſolum modo tres per- 
ſonas aſſirmat efſe tres Res, fine additamento alicujus ſimilitudinit. 
The fame AxsELM (Epiſtolar. lib. ii. ep. xli. p. 357.) de- 
clares, that the account which he had received of the opinions 
of RosctLLiNus appears to him extremely dubious, 2uod 
tamen (ſays he) abſque dubitate credere non poſſum. From all 
this it is evident, that AnszLm was far from having an entire 
confidence in the equity and impartiality of the accuſers of 
RosceLLixvs, or from looking upon that eccleſiaſtic as ſo 
black, as his enemies had endeavoured to make him. 
As to the merits of the cauſe, it appears manifeſt to me, that 
this ſubtile diſpute was a conſequence of the warm controverſy 


that ſubſiſted, in this century, between the Realj/ls and the 
p 22 Neminaliſts. 
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harſh and contrary to the phraſeology generally © E A r. 
received. He was, however, obliged to retract paAr u. 
this error in a council aſſembled at Soifſons, in the 
year 1092 ; but he reſumed it when the council 

was diſmiſſed, and the danger over. Perſecuted 

anew on account of his doctrine, he took refuge 

in England, and excited there diviſions and con- 

teſts of another kind, by maintaining, amon 

other things, that perſons born out of lawful wed- 

lock ought to be deemed incapable of admiſſion 

to holy orders. This doctrine, which was by no 

means ſuited to the times, procured RosctLLINUs 

many enemies, and was in a great meaſure the 

occaſion of his involuntary removal from Eng- 

land. Baniſhed thence, he returned to France, 

and taking up his refidence at Paris, he fomented 

again the old diſpute concerning the Trinity. 

This, however, ſucceeded not according to his 

hopes, but expoſed him to much trouble and 1 
vexation from the redoubled attacks of his adver- | 
ſaries, who preſſed hard on him from all quarters. 4 
Fatigued with their perſecutions, he retired at laſt 
to Aquitain, where he acquired univerſal eſteem 


Nominalifts. The former attacked the latter by the dangerous | 
concluſions that ſeemed deducible from their principles, and 
reaſoned thus: If, as your doctrine ſuppoſes, univerſal ſub- 
„ ſtances are no more than mere ſounds or denominations, and 
the whole ſcience of logic is only converſant about words, 
it muſt of neceſſity follow, that the three perſons in the 
“ Godhead, are only three xames, and not three REALITIES 
« or THINGs We deny the conclufion, rephed Roscex- 
« LINUS ; the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are not placed 
« by us in the rank of peExoMINAT1ONs, but in the claſs of | 
* REALITIES or THINGS.” The ſubtile doctor here, as all 5 
muſt more or leſs do after him, by avoiding Scylla, fell into 

Charybdis, and was charged, by his adverſaries, with the intro- 

duction of tritheiſm, by holding an opinion, that ſuppoſed 

the exiſtence of three divine ſubſtances. Were any of the | 

writings of RosCELLINUs now extant, they would help us, no 
doubt, to form a juſter notion of this controverſy than we can 
have at preſent. 
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* FoÞ Wear Hiſtor. deal. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 485. 489.— 
| Mas1LLON Annal, Benedi. tom. v. p. 262.— Hi 2. 
raire de la France, tom. ix. p. 3 58.—Axrox. Paci Critica in 
Baronium ad A. 2 * iv. p. 317.—Jaquts Loxdur- 


* navy: A de V Bglſe Golla tom. viii. p. 59. 
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